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THE BOOK 


PSALM XC. 


Trius psalm is one of the most remark- 
able in the whole collection. It is said, 
in the title, to be “A Prayer of Moses, 
the man of God;’’ or, as it is in the mar- 
gin, “being a Psalm of Moses.’’ The 
original word—TT25N, tephillah—means 
propery (1) intercession, supplication 
or any one; (2) prayer or supplication 
in general; (3) a hymn_or_ inspired 
song. Gesenius, Lex. In Ps. Ixxii. 20, 
the word is applied to the whole preced- 
ing part of the Book of Psalms,— The 
prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are 
ended.” The word prayer would better 
represent the nature of the contents of this 
psalm than the word psalm, or hymn. 
If the author was Moses, then this is 
the only one of his compositions which 
we have in the Book of Psalms. We 
know, from not a few places in the 
Pentateuch, that Moses was a poet as 
well as a lawgiver and statesman; and 
it would not be imprebable that there 
might have been some compositions of 
his of this nature which were not in- 
corporated in the five -books that he 
wrote, and which would be likely to be 
abe by tradition. This psalm 
ears internal evidence that it may 
have been such a composition. There 
is no local allusion which would make 
it necessary to suppose that it was writ- 
ten at_a later period; there is nothing 
inconsistent with the sentiments and 
style of Moses in the Pentateuch; there 
is much that is in accordance with his 
style and manner; and there were nu- 
merous occasions when the sentiments 
of the psalm would be exceedingly suit- 
able to the circumstances in which he 
was, and to the train of thoughts which 
we may suppose to have passed through 
his mind. The following remarks of 
Prof. Alexander seem to me to be emi- 
nently just and appropriate: — “The 
correctness of the title which ascribes 
the psalm to Moses is confirmed by its 
unique simplicity and grandeur; its 
appropriateness to his times and circum- 
stances; its resemblance to the law in 
urging the connexion between sin and 


OF PSALMS 


death ; its similarity of diction to the 
poetical portions of the Pentateuch, with- 
out theslightest trace of imitation or quo- 
tation; its marked unlikeness to the 
Psalms of David, and still more to those 
of later date; and finally the proved im- 
possibility of plausibly assigning it to 
any other age or author.’”? As a relic 
thus of most ancient times,—as coming 
down from the most remarkable man in 
the Jewish history, if not in the world, 
—as well as for its own instructive 
beauty and appropriateness to all times 
and lands,—it is a composition of great 
interest and value. 

This psalm is placed at the beginning 
of the fourth book of the Psalter, ac- 
cording to the ancient traditional divi- 
sion of the Psalms. Or, perhaps, the 
author of the arrangement— robe Dly 
Ezra—designed to place this by ttself 
between the two great divisions of the 
book, containing respectively the earlier 
and the later psalms. It may be re- 
garded, therefore, as “‘ the heart or centre 
of the whole collection,’ suggesting 
thoughts appropriate to the entire cur- 
rent of thought in the book. 

The phrase, “the man of God,” in 
the title, is given to Moses in Deut. 
Xxxiii. 1; Josh. xiv. 6; Ezra iii. 2, as 
a title especially appropriate to him, 
denoting that he was faithful to God; 
that he was a man approved by God. 
The title is indeed given to others, 
Judges xiii. 6, 8; 1 Sam. ii. 27; ix. 
6-8; 1 Kings xii. 22, e¢ al.; but there 
was a peculiar appropriateness in the 
title as given to Moses on account of his 
character, his eminent rank, and his 
influence in founding the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. 

It is impossible, of course, now to 
determine the time when the psalm was 
composed, but it may not improbably be 
supposed to have been ncar the close of 
tlre wanderings in the wilderness. The 
Hebrew people were about to enter the 
promised land ; the generation that came 
out of Egypt was passing away ; Moses 
himself felt that he was near the end of 
his course, for he had been apprized that 
he could not enter the land of promise to 
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PSALM XC. 
A Prayer 1 of Moses, the man a4 of God. 
LORD: thou hast been our 


1 Or, being a Psalm of. 
a Deut. xxxiii. 1. 


the borders of which he had conducted 


the people. These things were emi- 
nently fitted to suggest such views of 
the shortness of human life, and of its 
frailty, as are here presented. At the 
same time, all these circumstances were 
fitted to suggest the reference to the 
future, and the prayer in respect to that 
future, with which the psalm so beauti- 
fully closes. It seems, then, not im- 

roper to regard this psalm as one of the 
ast utterances of Moses, when the wan- 
derings of the Hebrew people were about 
to cease; when an entire generation had 
been swopt off; and when his own 
labours were soon to close. 

The main subject of the psalm is 
the brevity—the transitory nature—of 
human life; the reflections on which 
scem designed to lead the soul up to 
God, who does not die. The races of 
men are cut down like grass, but God 
remains the same from age to age. One 
gencration finds him the same as the 
previous geoey had found him— 
unchanged, and as worthy of confidence 
as ever. None of these changes can 
affect him, and there is in each age the 
comforting assurance that he will be 
found to be the refuge, the support, the 
“ dwelling-place’’ of his people. 

The psalm consists of the following 
parts :— 

I. The fact that God is unchanging ; 
that he ts the refuge of his people, and 
always has been ; that from the eternity 
past to the eternity to come, he is the 
same,—he alone is God, vers. 1, 2. 

II. The frailty of man—the brevity 
of human life—as contrasted with this 
unchanging nature—this eternity—of 
God, vers. 3-11. Man is turned to de- 
struction; he is carried away as with a 
flood ; his life is like a night’s sleep; 
the human race is like grass which is 
green in the morning and is cut down 
at evening ;—human existence is like a 
tale that is told—brief as a meditation— 
and narrowed down to threescore years 
and ten. 

III. A prayer that the living inight 
be able so to number their days—to take 
such an account of life as to apply the 
heart to wisdom ;—to make the most of 
life, or to be truly wise, ver. 12. 


dwelling-place ’in 2all genera- 
tions. 


b Ps. Ixxi. 3; Ez. xi. 16. 
3 generation and generation. 


IV. A prayer for those who were to 
follow—for the coming generation—that 
God would continue hi favours; that 
though the present generation must die 
yet that God, who is unchanging and 
eternal, would meet the next generation, 
and all the generations to come, with 
the same mercies and _ blessings,. enjoyed 
by those who went before them,—pro- 
longing these to all future time, vers. 

-17. 

The eerie therefore, has a universal 
applicability. Its sentiments and ite 
petitions are as a now as they 
were in the time of Moses. The gencra- 
tions of men pass away as certainly and 
as rapidly now as they did then; but it 
is as true now as it was then, that God is 
unchanging, and that he is the ‘‘ dwell- 
ing-place’’— the home—of his people. 


1. Lord. Not here Jehovah, but 
Adonai—*y%._ The word is pro- 
perly rendered Lord, but it is a term 
which is often applied to God. It in- 
dicates, however, nothing in regard to 
his character or attributes except that 
he is a Ruler or Governor. YJ Thou 
hast been our dwelling-place. The 
LXX. render this, refuge—xaraguyy. 
So the Latin Vulgate, refugium; and 
Luther, Zuflucht. ‘The Hebrew word 
—yjiy%A, maon—imeans properly a 
habitation, a dwelling, as of God in 
his temple, Ps. xxvi.8; heaven, Ps. 
Ixviii. 5; Deut. xxvi. 15. It also 
means a den or Jair for wild beasts, 
Nah. ii. 12; Jer. ix. 11. But here 
the idea seems to be, as in the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, and Luther, @ refuge ; 
1 place to which one may come as to 
his home, as one does from a jour- 
ney; from wandering; from toil; 
from danger :—a place to which such 
a one naturally resorts, which he 
loves, and where he feels that he may 
rest secure. ‘The idea is, that a friend 
of God has that feeling in respect to 
Him, which one has towards his own 
home—his abode—the place which 


| he loves and calls his own. J Jn ald 
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2 Before ¢ the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to ever- 

o Prov. viii. 25, 26. 


generations. Marg., generation and 
generation. ‘That is, A succeeding 
generation has found him to be the 
same as the previous generation had. 
He was unchanged, though the suc- 
cessive generations of men passed 
away. 

2. Before the mountains were 
brought forth. Before the earth 
brought torth or produced the moun- 
tains. In the description of the crea- 
tion it would be natural to represent 
the mountains as the first objects 
that appeared, as emerging from the 
waters; and, therefore, as the jirst 
or most ancient of created objects. 
The phrase, therefore, is equivalent 
to saying, Before the earth was 
created. ‘Ihe literal meaning of the 
expression, “were brought forth,” is, 
in the Hebrew, “were born.” The 
mountains are mentioned as the most 
ancient things in creation, in Deut. 
xxxiii, 15. Comp. Gen. xlix. 26; 
Hab. iii. 6. YF Or ever thou hadst 
formed. Literally, “hadst brought 
forth.’ Comp. Jobxxxix. 1. J Zhe 
earth and theworld. The word earth 
here is used to denote the world as 
distinguished either from heaven 
(Gen. i. 1), or from tlic sea (Gen. i. 
10). The term world in the original 
is commonly employed to denote the 
earth considered as inhabited, or as 
capable of being inhabited,—a dwell- 
ing-place for living beings. J Zven 
Srom everlasting to everlasting. From 
duration stretching backward with- 
out limit to duration stretching for- 
ward without limit; that is, from 
eternal ages to eternal ages; or, for 
ever. J Thou art God. Or, “Thou, 
O God.” The idea is, that he was 
always, and ever will be, God :—the 
God ; the true God ; the only God ; the 
unchangeable God. At any period in 
the past, during the existence of the 
earth, or the heavens, or before either 


lasting, thou art God. 

8 Thou turnest man to de. 
struction; and sayest, Return, 
4 ye children of men. 

@ Gen. iii. 19. 


was formed, he existed, with all the 


attributes essential to Deity; at any 
period in the future— during the 
existence of the earth and the hea- 
vens, or beyond—far as the mind can 
reach into the future, and even beyond 
that—he will still exist unchanged, 
with all the attributes of Deity. The 
creation of the universe made no 
change in him; its destruction would 
not vary the mode of his existence, 
or make him in any respect a differ- 
ent being. ‘There could not be a 
more absolute and unambiguous de- 
claration, as there could not be one 
more sublime, of the eternity of God. 
The mind cannot take in a grander 
thought than that there is one eternal 
and immutable Being. 

3. Thou turnest man to destruction. 
In contradistinction from his own 
unchangeableness and eternity. Man 
passes away; God continues ever the 
same. The word rendered destruc- 
tion—NDI, dakka—means properly 
anything beaten or broken small or 
very fine, and hence dust. The idea 
here is, that God causes man to 
return to dust ; that is, the elements 
which compose the body return to 
their original condition, or seem to 
mingle with the carth. Gen. iii, 19: 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.”” The word man here, 
of course, refers to man in general,— 
all men. It is the great law of our 
being. Individual man, classes of 
men, generations of men, races of men, 
pass away; but God remains the 
sane. ‘The Septuagint and the Latin 
Vulgate render this, “Thou turnest 
man to humiliation ;” which, though 
not the sense of the original, is a true 
idea, for there is nothing more humili- 
ating than that a human body, once 
so beautiful, should turn back to 
dust; nothing more humbling than 
the grave. QJ And sayest, Heturn, 
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4 For a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when 


lit is past, and as a watch in the 


ye children of men. Return to your 
dust; go back to the earth from 
which you came. Return, all of you 
without exception ;—kings, princes, 
nobles, warriors, conquerors; mighty 
men, captains, and counsellors; ye 
learned and great, ye honoured and 
flattered, ye beautiful and gay, ye 
youthful and vigorous, and ye aged 
and venerable; whatever is your rank, 
whatever are your possessions, what- 
ever are your honours, whatever you 
have to make you lovely, to charm, 
to please, to beadmired; or whatever 
there is to make you loathsome and 
detestable; ye vicious, ye profane, 
low, grovelling, sensual, debased; go 
all of you alike to dust/ Oh, how 
affecting the thought that this is the 
lot of man; how much should it do 
to abase the pride of the race; how 
much should it do to make any man 
sober and humble, that he himself is 
soon toturn back ¢o dust—unhonoured, 
undistinguished, and undistinguish- 
able dust ! 


4, For a thousand years in thy 
sight. Heb., “In thy eyes ;”’ that is, 
It so appears to thee,—or, a thousand 
years so seem to thee, however long 
they may appear to man. The ut- 
most length to which the life of man 
has reached—in the case of Methuse- 
lah—was nearly a thousand years 
(Gen. v. 27); and the idea here is, 
that the longest human life, even if 
it should be lengthened out to a thou- 
sand years, would be in the sight of 
God, or in comparison with his years, 
but as a single day. GJ Are but as 
yesterday whenitis past. Marg., “he 
hath passed them.” The translation 
in the text, however, best expresses 
the sense. The reference is to a single 
day, when we call it to remembrance. 
However long it may have appeared 
to us when it was passing, yet when 
it is gone, and we look back to it, it 
seems short. So the longest period 
of human existence appears to God. 


night. 
5 Thou carriest them away as 
2 Or, he hath passed them. 


¥ And as a watch in the night. This 


refers to a portion of the night,—the 
original idea having been derived 
from the practice of dividing the 
night into portions, during which a 
watch was placed in a camp. These 
watches were, of course, relieved at 
intervals, and the night came to be 
divided, in accordance with this 
arrangement, into parts correspond- 
ing with these changes. Among the 
ancient Hebrews there were only 
three night-watches; the first, men- 
tioned in Lam. ii. 19; the middle, 
mentioned in Judges vii. 19; and the 
third, mentioned in Ex. xiv. 24; 1 
Sam. xi. 11. In later times—the 
times referred to in the New Testa- 
ment—there were four such watches, 
after the manner of the Romans, 
Mark xiii. 85. The idea here is not 
that such a watch in the night would 
seem to pass quickly, or that it would 
seem short when it was gone, but 
that a thousand years seemed to God 
not only short as a day when it was 
past, but even as the parts of a day, 
or the divisions of a night when it 
was gone. 

5. Thou carriest them away as with 
a flood. The original here is a single 
verb with the sufix—pmant. The 
verb—D"], <aram—means, to flow, to 
pour; then, to pour upon, to over- 
whelm, to wash away. The idea is, 
that they were swept off as if a tor- 
rent bore them from the earth, carry- 
ing them away without regard to 
order, rank, age, or condition. So 
death makes no discrimination. Every 
day that passes, multitudes of every 
age, sex, condition, rank, are swept 
away and consigned to the grave,— 
as they would be if a raging flood 
should sweep over a land. | They 
areas asleep. The original here is, 
asleep they are. The whole sentence 
is exceedingly graphic and abrupt: 
“ Thou sweepest them away ;—a sleep 
they are,—in the morning,—like grass 
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with a flood; they areas a sleep: 
in the morning they are like grass 
¢ which} groweth up. 

6 Infthe morning it flourish- 
eth, and groweth up; in the 


e Isa. xi. 6. 1 is changed. 


—it passes away.” ‘The idea is that 
human life resembles @ sleep, because 
it seems to pass so swiftly ; to accom- 
plish so little; to be so filled with 
dreams and visions, none of which 
remain or become permanent. JY Jn 
the morning they are like grass, which 
groweth up. A better translation of 
this would be to attach the words 
“in the morning” to the previous 
member of the sentence, “They are 
like sleep in the morning ;” that is, 
They are as sleep appears tous in the 
morning, when we wake from it— 
rapid, unreal, full of empty dreams. 
The other part of the sentence then 
would be, “Like grass, it passeth 
away.” The word rendered groweth 
up, is in the margin translated is 
changed. The Hebrew word—p>1, 


hhalaph—means to pass, to pass along, 
to pass by; to pass on, to come on; 
also, to revive or flourish as a plant; 
and then, to change. It may be ren- 
dered here, pass away; and the idea 
then would be that they are like grass 
in the fields, or like flowers, which 
soon change by passing away. ‘There 
is nothing moro permanent in man 
than there is in the grass or in the 
flowers of the field. 

6. In the morning it flourisheth. 
This does not mean that it grows 
with any special vigour or rapidity 
in the morning, as if that were illus- 
trative of the rapid growth of the 
youngs but merely that, in fact, in 
the morning it is green and vigorous, 
and is cut down in the short course 
of a day, or before evening. The re- 
ference here is to grass as an emblem 
of man. J And groweth up. The 
same word in the Hebrew which is 
used in the close of the previous verse. 
J In the evening it is cut down, and 
withereth. In the short period of a 


evening it is eut down, and 
withereth, 

? For we are consumed by 
thine anger, and by thy wrath 
are we troubled. 

8 Thou 2 hast set our iniquities 

Ff Job xiv, 2, g Ser. ii. 22. 


day. What was so green and flourish- 
ing in the morning, is, at the close 
of the day, dried up. Life has been 
arrested, and death, with its con- 
sequences, has ensued. So with man. 
How often is this literally true, that 
those who are strong, healthy, vigor- 
ous, hopeful, in the morning, are at 
night pale, cold, and speechless in 
death! How striking is this as an 
emblem.of man in generas:—so soon 
cut down; so soon numbered with 
the dead. Comp. Notes on Isa. xl, 
6-8; 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

7. For we are consumed by thine 
anger. That is, Death—the cutting 
off of the race of man—may be re- 
garded as an expression of thy dis- 
pleasure against mankind as a race 
of sinners. ‘The death of man would 
not have occurred but for sin (Gen. 
iii. 3,19; Rom. v. 12); and all the 
circumstances connected with it,— 
the fact of death, the dread of death, 
the pain that precedes death, the 
paleness and coldness and rigidity of 
the dead, and the slow and offensive 
returning to dust in the grave,— 
all are adapted to be, and seem de- 
signed to be, illustrations of the anger 
of God against sin. We cannot, in- 
deed, always sny that death in a spe- 
cifie case is proof of the direct and 
special anger of God in that case; 
but we can say that death always, 
and death in its general features, 
may and should be regarded as an 
evidence of the Divine displeasure 
against the sins of men. J And by 
thy wrath. As expressed in death. 
{ Are we troubled. Are our plans 
confounded and broken up; our minds 
made sad and sorrowful; our habita- 
tions made abodes of grief. 

8. Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee. Thou hast arrayed 
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before thee, our secret sins in the. 


light of thy countenance. 

9 For all our days are ! passed 
away in thy wrath; we spend 
1 turned. 3 Or, meditation. 
them, or brought them forth to 
view, as a reason in thy mind for 
cutting us down. Death may be re- 
garded as proof that God has brought 
before his mind the evidence of man’s 
guilt, and has passed sentence accord- 
ingly. The fact of death at all; the 
fact that any one of the race dies; 
the fact that human life has been 
made so brief, is to be explained on 
the supposition that God has arrayed 
before his own mind the reality of 
human depravity, and has adopted 
this as an illustration of his sense of 
the evil of guilt. % Our secret sins. 
Literally, “our secret ;” or, that which 
was concealed or unknown. This may 
refer to the secret or hidden things of 
our lives, or to what has been con- 
cealed in our own bosoms; and the 
meaning may be, that God has judged 
in the case not by external appear- 
ances, or by what is seen by the 
world, but by what e has seen in 
the heart, and that he deals with us 
according to our real character. The 
reference is, indeed, to sin, but sin 
as concealed, hidden, forgotten; the 
sin of the heart; the sin which we 
have endeavoured to hide from the 
world; the sin which has passed 
away from our own recollection. 
Q In the light of thy countenance. 
Directly before thee; in full view; 
so that thou canst see them all. In 
accordance with these, thou judgest 

man,—and hence his death. 

9. For all our days are passed 
away in thy wrath. Marg., turned. 
The Hebrew word—}2, panah— 
means fo turn; then, to turn Zo or 
Jrom any one; and hence, to turn 
away as if to flee or depart. Here 
it means that our days seem to turn 
from us; to give the back to us; to 
be unwilling to remain with us; to 
leave us. ‘I'his seems to be the fruit 
or result of the anger of God, as if he 


our years as a ? tale that ¢s told. 
10 * The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten; and if 


8 As for the days of our years, in them are 
seventy years. 


were unwilling that our days should 
attend us any longer. Or, it is as if 
he took away our days, or caused 
them to ¢urn away, because he was 
angry and was unwilling that we 
should any longer enjoy them. The 
cutting off of life in any manner is a 
proof of the Divine displeasure; and 
in every instance death should be re- 
garded as a new illustration of the 
fact that the race is guilty. { We 
spend our years as a tale that is told. 
Marg., meditation. The Hebrew word 
—ipT, hegeh—means properly (a) a 
muttering, or growling, as of thunder ; 
(4) a sighing or moaning; (c) a medi- 
tation, thought. It means here, evi- 
dently, thought; that is, life passes 
away as rapidly as thought. It has 
no permanency. It makes no im- 
pression. Thought is no sooner come 
than it is gone. So rapid, so fleeting, 
so unsubstantial is life. ‘The Septua- 
gint and the Latin Vulgate in some 
unaccountable way render this “as a 
spider.” The translation in our com- 
mon version, “asa tale that is told,” 
is equally unauthorized, as there is 
nothing corresponding to this in the 
Hebrew. The image in the original 
is very striking and beautiful. Life 
passes with the rapidity of thought! 
10. The days of our years. Marg., 
“As for the days of our years, in 
them are seventy years.” Perhaps 
the language would better be trans- 
lated: “The days of our years! In 
them are seventy years;” or, they 
amount to seventy years. Thus the 
psalmist is represented as reflecting 
on human life—on the days that make 
up the years of life ;—as fixing his 
thought on those days and years, and 
taking the sum of them. The days 
of our years—what are they? J Are 
threescore years and ten. Not as life 
originally was, but ns it has been 
narrowed down to about that period ; 
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by reason of strength they be | * it is soon cut off, and we fly 


fourscore years, yet is their 


strength labour and sorrow: for 


or, this is the ordinary limit of life. 
This passage proves that the psalm 
was written when the life of man 
had been shortened, and had been 
reduced to nbout what it is at pre- 
sent; for this description will apply 
to man now. It is probable that 
human life was gradually diminished 
until it became fixed at the limit 
which now bounds it, and which is 
to remain as the great law in regard 
to its duration upon the earth. All 
animals, as the horse, the mule, the 
elephant, the eagle, the raven, the 
bee, the butterfly, have each a fixed 
limit of life, wisely adapted un- 
doubtedly to the design for which 
they were made, and to the highest 
happiness of the whole. So of man. 
There can be no doubt that there are 
good reasons—some of which could 
be easily suggested—why his term 
of life is no longer. But, at any 
rate, it is no longer; and im that 
brief period he must accomplish all 
that he is to do in reference to this 
world, and all that is to be done to 
prepare him for the world to come. 
It is obvious to remark that man has 
enough to do to fill up the time of 
his life; that life to man is too pre- 
cious to be wasted. {| And if by 
reason of strength, etc. If there be 
unusual strength or vigour of natural 
constitution; or if the constitution 
has not been impaired or broken by 
toil, affliction, or vicious indulgence ; 
or if the great laws of health have 
been understood and observed. Any 
of these causes may contribute to 
lengthen out life—or they may all 
be combined; and under these, sepa- 
rately or combined, life is sometimes 
extended beyond its ordinary limits. 
Yet the period of seventy és the ordi- 
nary limit beyond which few can go; 
the great mass fall long before they 
reach that. 9 Yet is their strength. 
Heb., “Their pride.” That of which 
a man who has reached that period 


away. 
h James iv. 14. 


might be disposed to boast—as if it 
were owing to himself. There is, at 
that time of life, as well as at other 
times, great danger lest that which 
we have received from God, and which 
is in no manner to be traced to our- 
selves, may be an occasion of pride, 
as if it were our own, or as if it were 
secured by our own prudence, wisdom, 
or merit. May it not, also, be implied 
here that a man who has reached that 
period of life,—who has survived so 
many others,—who has seen so many 
fall by imprudence, or vice, or intem- 
perance,—will be in special danger of 
being proud, as if it were by some 
special virtue of his own that dis 
life had been thus lengthened out? 
Perhaps in no circumstances will the 
danger of pride be more imminent 
than when one has thus passed safely 
through dangers where others have 
fallen, and practised temperance while 
others have yielded to habits of in- 
temperance, and taken care of his own 
health while others have neglected 
theirs. The tendency to pride in 
man does not die out because & man 
grows old. §f Labour and sorrow. 
The word rendered labour —ny, 
amdi—means properly foi; that is, 
wearisome labour. The idea here is, 
that toil then becomes burdensome ; 
that the body is oppressed with it, 
and soon grows weary and exhausted ; 
that life itself is Zie labour or weari- 
some toil. The old man is constantly 
in the condition of one who is weary ; 
whose powers are exhausted; and 
who feels the need of repose. The 
word rendered sorrow—jiN, aven— 
means properly nothingness, vanity ; 
Isa. xli. 29; Zech. x. 2; then, nothing- 
ness as to worth, unworthiness, 
iniquity—which is its usual mean- 
ing; Num. xxiii. 21; Job xxxvi. 21; 
Isa. i. 13; and then, evil, adversity, 
calamity; Prov. xxii. 8; Gen. xxxv. 
18. This latter seems to be the mean- 
ing here. It is, that happiness cannot 
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11 Who knoweth the power of 


thine anger? even according to 


ordinarily be found at that period of 
life; that to lengthen out life does 
not add materially to its enjoyment; 
that to do it, is but adding trouble 
and sorrow. The ordinary hopes and 
plans of life ended; the companions 
of other years departed; the offices 
and honours of the world in other 
hands; a new generation on the stage 
that cares little for the old one now 
departing ; a family scattered or in 
the grave ; the infirmities of advanced 
years on him; his faculties decayed; 
the buoyancy of life gone; and now 
in his second childhood dependent on 
others as he was in his first ;—how 
little of happiness is there in such a 
condition! How appropriate is it to 
speak of it as a time of “ sorrow !” 
How little desirable is it for a man 
to reach extreme old age! And how 
kind and merciful the arrangement 
by which man is ordinarily removed 
from the world before the time of 
“trouble and sorrow” thus comes! 
There are commonly just enough men 
of extreme old age upon the earth to 
sbow us impressively that it is not 
desirable to live to be very old; just 
enough to keep this lesson with salu- 
tary force before the minds of those 
in earlier life; just enough, if we saw 
it aright, to make us willing to die 
before that period comes! {J For ié 
ts soon cut off, etc. Prof. Alexander 
renders this, “ For he drives us fast ;” 
that is, God drives us,—or, one seems 
to drive, or to urge us on. The word 
here used—}3, gaz—is commonly sup- 
posed to be derived from 3a, gazaz, 
to cut, as to cut grass, or to mow; 
and then, to shear, se. a flock,—which 
is its usual meaning. Thus it would 
signify, as in our translation, to be 
cut off. This is the Jewish interpre- 
tation. The word, however, may be 
more properly regarded as derived 
from 43, g#z, which occurs in but 
one other place, Num. xi. 31, where 
it is rendered brought, as applied to 
the quails which were brought or 


thy fear, so is thy wrath. 


driven forward by the east wind. 


This word means, to pass through, 
to pass over, to pass away; and then, 
to cause to pass over, as the quails 
were (Num. xi. 31) by the east wind. 
So it means here, that life is soon 
passed over, and that we flee away, 
as if driven by the wind; as if im- 
pelled or urged forward as chaff or 
any light substance is by a gale. 


11. Who knoweth the power of 
thine anger? Who can measure it, 
or take a correct estimate of it, as it 
is manifest in cutting down the race 
of men? If the removal of men by 
death is to be traced to thine anger, 
—or is, in any proper sense, an ex- 
pression of thy wrath,—who can 
measure it, or understand it? The 
cutting down of whole generations 
of men—of nations—of hundreds of 
millions of human beings—of the 
great, the powerful, the mighty, as 
well as the weak and the feeble, is an 
amazing exhibition of the power—of 
the might—of God; and who is 
there that can fully understand this ? 
Who can estimate fully the wrath of 
God, if this is to be regarded as an 
expression of it? Who can compre- 
hend what this is? Who can tell, 
after such an exhibition, what may 
be in reserve, or what further and 
more fearful displays of wrath there 
may yet be? | ven according to 
thy fear, so is thy wrath. Literally, 
“And according to thy fear, thy 
wrath.” The word rendered “fear” 
would here seem to refer to the 
reverence due to God, or to what 
there is in his character to inspire 
awe :—to wit, his power, his majesty, 
his greatness; and the sense seems 
to be that his wrath or anger as 
manifested in cutting down the race 
seems to be commensurate with all 
in God that is vast, wonderful, in- 
comprehensible. As no one can under. 
stand or take in the one, so no one 
can understand or take in the other. 
God is great in all things; great in 
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12 So teach us to number our 
days, that we may ' apply our 
hearts unto ¢ wisdom. 

13 Return, O Logp, how long? 
and let it repent thee concerning 
thy servants. 


1 cause to come. i Prov. iv. 7. 


himself; great in his power in cutting 
down the race; great in the ex- 
pressions of his displeasure. 

12. Soteach us to number our days. 
Literally, “To number our days make 
us know, and we will bring a heart 
of wisdom.” The prayer is, that 
God would instruct us to estimate 
our days aright :—their number; the 
rapidity with which they pass away ; 
the liability to be cut down; the 
certainty that they must soon come 
to an end; their bearing on the future 
state of being. | That we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. Marg., 
“Cause to come.” We will bring, 
or cause to come, a heart of wisdom. 
By taking a just account of life, that 
we may bring to it a heart truly 
wise, or act wisely in view of these 
facts. The prayer is, that God would 
enable us to form such an estimate 
of life, that we shall be truly wise; 
that we may be able to act as if we 
saw the whole of life, or as we should 
do if we saw its end. God sees the 
end—the time, the manner, the cir- 
cumstances in which life will close; 
and although he has wisely hidden 
that from us, yet he can enable us 
to act as if we saw it for ourselves ; 
to have the same objects before us, 
and to make as much of life, as if 
we saw when and how it would close. 
If any one knew when, and where, 
and how he was to die, it might be 
presumed that this would exert an 
important influence on him in form- 
ing his plans, and on his general 
manner of life. The prayer is, that 
God. would enable us to act as if we 
had such a view. 

13. Return, O Lorp. Come back 
to thy people ; show mercy by sparing 
them. It would seem probable from 
this that the psalm was composed in 


14 O satisfy us early with thy 
mercy ; that we may rejoice and 
be glad all our days. 

15 Make us glad according to 
the days wherein thou hast afilict- 
ed us, and the years whereim we 
have seen evil. 


a time of pestilence, or raging sick- 
ness, which threatened to sweep all 
the people away—a supposition by 
no means improbable, as such times 
occurred in the days of Moses, and 
in the rebellions of the people when 
he was leading them to the promised 
land. YJ How long? How long 
shall this continue? How long shall 
thy wrath rage? How long shall 
the people still fall under thy hand? 
This question is often asked in the 
Psalms. Ps. iv. 2; vi. 8; xili. 1, 2; 
xxxv. 17; Ixxix. 5, ef al. Yo And 
let it repent thee. Thatis, Withdraw 
thy judgments, and be merciful, as 
if thou didst repent. God cannot 
literally repent, in the sense that he 
is sorry for what he has done, but he 
may act as if he repented; that is, 
he may withdraw his judgments; he 
may arrest what has been begun; he 
may show mercy where it seemed 
that he would only show wrath. 
{ Concerning thy servants. In re- 
spect to thy people. Deal with them 
in mercy and not in wrath. 

14. O satisfy us early with thy 
mercy. Literally, “In the morning ;” 
as soon as the day dawns. Perhaps 
there is an allusion here to their 
affliction, represented as night ; and 
the prayer is, that the morning—the 
morning of mercy and joy—might 
again dawn upon them. J That we 
may rejoice and be glad all our days. 
All the remainder of our lives. ‘That 
the memory of thy gracious inter- 
position may go with us to the grave. 

15. Make us glad according to the 
days wherein thou hast afflicted us. 
Let the one correspond with the 
other. Let our occasions of joy be 
measured by the sorrows which have 
come upon us. As our sufferings 
have been great, so let our joys and 
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16 Let thy work appear unto 
thy servants, and thy glory unto 
their children. 

17 And let the beauty * of the 


& Pa. ex. &. 


triumphs be. { And fhe years 
wherein we have seen evil. Affliction 
and sorrow. They have been con- 
tinued through many wearisome 
years; so let the years of peace and 
joy be many also. 

16. Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants, That is, thy gracious work 
of interposition. Let us see thy 
power displayed in removing these 
calamities, and in restoring to us 
the days of health and prosperity. 
Q And thy glory unto their children. 
The manifestation of thy character ; 
the display of thy goodness, of thy 
power, and thy grace. Let this 
spreading and wasting evil be checked 
and removed, so that our children 
may live, and may have occasion to 
celebrate thy goodness, and to record 
the wonders of thy love. 

17. And let the beauty of the 
Lorp our God be upon us, The 
word translated beauty—Dy}2, noam 
—means properly pleasantness ; then, 
beauty, splendour; then grace or 
favour. The Septuagint renders it 
here, Aapmpérne, splendour; and so 
the Latin Vulgate. The wish is 
clearly that all that there is, in the 
Divine character, which is deautiful, 
—which is fitted to win the hearts 
of men to admiration, gratitude, and 
love,—might be so manifested to 
them, or that they might so see the 
excellency of his character, and that 
his dealings with them might be such, 
as to keep the beauty, the loveliness, 
of that character constantly before 
them. And establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us. What 
we are endeavouring to do. Enable 
us to carry out our plans, and to ac- 
complish our purposes. {J Yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it. 
The repetition of the prayer here is 
emphatic. It indicates an intense 
desire that God would enable them 
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Lorp our God be upon us: and 
establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of 
our hands establish ! thou it. 


t Job xxii. 28; Prov. xvi. 8. 


to carry out their plans. If this was 
written by Moses, we may suppose . 
that it is expressive of an earnest 
desire that they might reach the 
promised land; that they might not 
all be cut down and perish by the 
way; that the great object of their 
march through the wilderness might 
be accomplished ; and that they might 
be permanently established in the 
land to which they were going. At 
the same time it is a prayer which it 
is proper to offer at any time, that 
God would enable us to carry out 
our purposes, and that we may be 
permanently established in his favour. 
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The author of this psalm, and the 
occasion on which it was composed, are 
alike unknown. The psalm has no 
title; and there are no internal marks 
by which we can ascertain when, or by 
whom, it was written. It is very general 
in its applies on and msy have been 
composed with no particular reference to 
any event occurring at the time, as it is 
evident that it had no special reference 
to the circumstances of the writer. 
Though it follows a psalm composed by 
Moses, yet there is no reason to suppose 
that it was written by him, nor is there 
any particular resemblance to that peal: 

‘rom some things in the psalm, as 
vers, 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, it would appear to be 
not improbable that the psalm was com- 
posed with reference to some individual 
who was exposed to temptation, or to 
danger, either from secret enemies or 
from pestilence, and that it was intended 
to assure such an one that there was 
nothing to be feared if he put his trust 
in God. There is no evidence that it 
was designed to refer particularly to the 
Saviour. It is, indeed, applied to him 
by Satan in the temptation in the wilder- 
ness (Matt. iv. 6); but there is, in that 
case, no such recognition of its appli- 
cability to himself on the part of the 
Saviour as to justify us in the conclu- 
sion that it oeinally referred to him. 
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E that dwelleth ™ in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall 


am Ps. xxvii. 5. 


Its quotation by the tempter is no proof 


that this was the original reference of 
the psalm, and the quotation made is 
one which could be applied to him in 
the same way as any general promise in 
the Old Testament made to those who 
trusted in God might have been. 

The most remarkable thing in the 
structure of the psalm is the frequent 
change of persons, leading some to sup- 
pose that it may have been composed 
with a view to its being sung by choirs 
in alternate responses, and Michaelis has 
suggested that there were probably two 
such choirs ; the one—as in vers. 1, 2— 
celebrating the praises of those who 
trusted in God; the other—as in vers. 
8 to 8—exciting and encouraging the 
people to put their trust in God, and 
suggesting reasons why they should do 
it. Such a thing is, undoubtedly, possi- 
ble; but the evidence that this was the 
intention of the author of the psalm is 
not clear. 

Tholuck has divided the psalm, on the 
supposition that it was thus intended to 
be sung by alternate choirs, into portions 
arranged with that view :—ver. 1, the 
choir; ver. 2, the response; vers. 3-8, 
the choir; ver. 9, the response; vers. 
10-13, the choir; vers. 14-16, the re- 
sponse. This, however, is quite arbi- 
trary, as it cannot be demonstrated to 
have been the original design. 

This arrangement, however, suggests 
a good division of the psalm : 

I. The general statement of the safet 
of those who put their trust in God, 
ver. 1. 

II. A responsive declaration of the 
author of the psalm, that he would 
make the Lord his refuge, and the Most 
High his habitation, ver. 2. 

III. A statement of the security or 
benefit of doing this, vers. 3-8. 

IV. A responsive declaration — re- 
pester y the author of the psalm that 

e would do this; that God was his re- 
fuge, ver. 9 (part first). 

V. A further statement of the benefit 
of this, vers. 10-13. 

VI. A general declaration embracing 
the sum of all that is said in the psalm, 
as coming from God himself, containing 
assurances of his protection to those who 


1 abide under the shadow " of the 
Almighty. 


1 lodge. n Ps. vii, 1. 


thus put their trust in him, and confide 


in him, vers. 14-16. 

This mode of division meets substan- 
tially all the changes of persons in the 
psalm, or auauge the different portions 
of it into parts belonging to the different 
speakers in the psalm. There is reason 
to believe that this was the line of 
thought in the mind of the psalmist, 
though it is not clear that this was 
designed to beso used in public responses 
in singing. 


1. He that dwelleth. Every one 
that so dwells. The proposition is 
universal, and is designed to embrace 
all who are in this condition. It is 
true of one; it is true of all. The 
word rendered dwelleth here is a par- 
ticiple from the verb to sit, and here 
means sitting: literally, ‘“ si¢éing in 
the secret place,” etc. The idea is 
that of calm repose; of resting; of 
sitting down,—as one does in his 
dwelling. QJ In the secret place. 
On the meaning of this see Notes on 
Ps. xxvii. 5. Comp. Ps. xxxi. 20; 
xxxii. 7. Abiding where God abides. 
The idea is that of having one’s home 
or residence in the most holy place in 
the tabernacle or the temple, and of 
sitting with him zz that sacred place. 
Q Of the Most High. Of God, re- 
presented as exalted above all; over 
all the universe. f Shall abide. 
Marg., as in Heb., lodge. That is 
his home,—his resting-place,—where 
he lodges, or passes the night. He 
takes up his lodging there ; he makes 
it hishome. J Under the shadow of 
the Almighty. Under his protection, 
as if under his wings. Comp. Notes 
on Ps. xvii. 8. This is a general 
statement, and is designed as an in- 
troduction to the whole psalm, or as 
expressing what the psalm is intended 
to illustrate, the blessedness of the 
man who thus dwells with God ; who 
makes him his friend; who makes 
the home of God his home. 
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2 I will say of the Lorn, He is 
my refuge, and my fortress: my 
God; in him will I trust. 

3 Surely ° he shall deliver thee 


o Ps, exxiv. 7. 


2. J will say of the Lorv. I, 
the psalmist ; I will take this to my- 
self; I will endeavour to secure this 
blessedness; I will thus abide with 
God. In view of the blessedness of 
this condition, and with the hope of 
securing it to myself; I will adopt 
this resolution as the purpose of my 
life. It is what I need; it is what 
my soul desires, § My refuge and 
my fortress. ‘I will say of Jehovah, 
My refuge and my fortress !? I will 
address him as such; 1 will regard 
him as such. On the meaning of 
these terms, see Notes on Ps. xviii. 2. 
J My God. I will address him as 
my God; as the God whom alone I 
worship; as the only being to whom 
the name God can properly be ap- 
plied ; as being to me all that is im- 
‘plied in the word God. (| In him 
will I trust. I will repose that con- 
fidence in him which is evinced by 
making my home with him, and seek- 
ing permanently to dwell with him. 

3. Surely he shall deliver thee from 
the snare of the fowler. The snare or 
gin set for catching birds; meaning, 
here, that God would save him from 
the purposes of wicked men; such 
purposes as might be compared with 
the devices employed to catch birds. 
On the meaning of the figure here 
used, see Notes on Ps, xviii. 5. 
| And from the noisome pestilence. 
The fatal pestilence; the pestilence 
that spreads death in its march. 
That is, he can prevent its coming 
upon you; or, he can save you from 
its ravages, while others are dying 
around you. This promise is not to 
be understood as absolute, or as 
meaning that no one who fears God 
will ever fall by the pestilence,—for 
good men do die at such times as well 
as bad men; but the iden is, that 
God can preserve us at such a time; 
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from the snare of the fowler, and 
from the noisome pestilence, 

4 He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust: his truth shall 
be thy shield and buckler. 


and that, as a great Jaw, he will be 
thus the protector of those who trust 
him. It is to be remembered that 
in times of pestilence (as was the 
case during the prevalence of the 
Asiatic cholera in 1832 and 1848), 
very many of the victims are the 
intemperate, the sensual, the debased, 
and that a life of this kind is a pre- 
disposing cause of death in such 
visitations of judgment. A large 
part of those who die are of that 
number. From the danger arising 
from this cause, of course the vir- 
tuous, the temperate, the pious are 
exempt; and this is one of the 
methods by which God saves those 
who trust in him from the “ noisome 
pestilence.” Religion, therefore, to 
a considerable extent, constitutes a 
ground of security at such times; 
nor is there any reason to doubt that, 
in many cases also, there may be a 
special interposition protecting the 
friends of God from danger, and 
sparing them for future usefulness, 
The promise here is substantially 
that general promise which we have 
in the Scriptures everywhere, that 
God is the Protector of his people, 
ra that they may put. their trust in 

im. 

4. He shall cover thee with his 
Jeathers, etc. As the parent bird 
protects its young. See Notes on, 
Ps. xvii. 8. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 11. 
{| His truth. His unfailing promise; 
the certainty that. what he has pro- 
mised to dohe will perform. J Shall 
be thy shield and buckler. Literally, 
“Shield and buckler is his truth.” 
The meaning is, that his pledge or 
promise would be unto them as the 
shield of the soldier is to him in 
battle. Comp. Ps. xxxv. 2. The 
word rendered duckler is derived from 
the verb to surround, and is given to 
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5 Thou shalt » not be afraid for 
the terror by night, nor for the 
arrow that flieth iy day, 

6 Nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, nor for the 

p Ps. exxi, 5, 6. 


the defensive armour here referred to, 


because it surrounds, and thus pro- 
tects a person. It may apply to a 
coat of mail. 

5, Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night. That which usually 
causes alarm at night—a sudden 
attack; an unexpected incursion of 
enemies; sudden disease coming on 
by night; or the pestilence which 
seems to love night, and to “ walk in 
darkness.”” <Any one of these things 
seems to be aggravated by night and 
darkness ; and hence we most dread 
them then. We cannot see their 
approach; we cannot measure their 
outlines ; we know not the extent of 
the danger, or what may be the cala- 
mity. J Nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day. Whether shot from the bow 
of God—as pestilence and disease; or 
from the hand of man in battle. The 
idea is, that he that trusts in God 
will be calm. Comp. Notes on Ps. 
lvi. 3. 

6. Nor for the pestilence. The 
plague or pestilence was common in 
Oriental countries. That walketh 
in darkness. Not that it particularly 
comes in the night, but that it seems 
to creep along as if in the night; 
that is, where one cannot mark its 
progress, or anticipate when or whom 
it will strike. The laws of its move- 
ments are unknown, and it comes upon 
men as an enemy that suddenly attacks 
us in the night. {Nor for the de- 
struction. The word here used—Anp, 
keteb—mceans properly a cutting off, 
a destruction, as a destroying storm, 
Isa. xxviii. 2; and then, contagious 
pestilence, Deut. xxxii. 24. It may 
be applied here to anything that 
sweeps away men—whether storm, 
war, pestilence, or famine. {J That 
wasteth at noonday. It lays waste, 
or produces desolation, at noon; that 
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destruction that wasteth at noon- 


day. 

@ A thousand shall fall at thy 
side, and ten thousand at thy 
right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee. 


is, visibly, openly. The meaning is, 


that whenever, or in whatever form, 
calamity comes which sweeps away 
the race,—whether at midnight or at 
noon,—whether in the form of pesti- 
lence, war, or famine,—he who trusts 
in God need not—will not—be afraid. 
He will feel either that he will be pre- 
served from its ravages, or that if he 
is cut off he has nothing to fear. He 
is a friend of God, and he has a hope 
of a better life. In death, and in the 
future world, there is nothing of 
which he should be afraid. The 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate 
render this, strangely enough, “ Nor 
of mischance and the demon of noon- 
day.” 

7. A thousand shall fall at thy side. 
Though a thousand should fall at thy 
side, or close to thee. This alludes to 
the manner in which the pestilence 
often moves among men. { And ten 
thousand at thy right hand. Comp. 
Ps, iii. 6. The word myriad would 
better represent the exact idea in the 
original, as the Hebrew word is diffe- 
rent from that which is translated “a 
thousand.” It is put here for any 
large number. No matter how many 
fall around thee, on the right hand 
and the left, you will have nothing to 
fear. | But it shall not come nigh 
thee. You will be safe. You may 
feel assured of the Divine protection. 
Your mind may be calm through a 
sense of such guardianship, and your 
very calmness will conduce to your 
safety. This refers, as remarked 
above, to a general law in regard to 
the judgments of God. It is true 
that others, beside the dissipated, 
vicious, and debased, may be the vic- 
tims; but the great law is that tempe- 
rance, soberness, virtue, cleanliness, 
and that regard to comfort and 
health to which religion and virtue 
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8 Only 7 with thine eyes shalt 
thou behold and see the reward 
of the wicked. 

9 Because thou hast made the 


q Prov. iii. 25,26.  r Prov. xii. 21. 


prompt, constitute a marked security, 


—so marked as to illustrate the gene- 
ral law referred to in the psalm be- 
fore us. 

8. Only. That is, This is ald that 
will occur to you. The only thing 
which you have to anticipate is, that 
you will see how God punishes sinners. 
Q With thine eyes shalt thou behold 
and see the reward of the wicked. 
Your own eyes shall see it. See Notes 
on Ps. xxxvii. 34. You will see the 
just punishment of the ungodly, the 
vicious, the profane, the sensual. You 
will see what is the proper fruit of 
their conduct; what is the just ex- 
pression of the views which God takes 
of their character. This undoubtedly 
refers to the general principle that 
there zs a moral government on earth ; 
that vice is often punished as such ; 
that the general course of the Divine 
dealings is such as to show that God 
is favourable to virtue, and is opposed 
to vice. The system is not complete 
here, and there are many things which 
could not be reconciled with this, if 
the present world were all, and if there 
were no future state :—but the course 
of events indicates the general cha- 
racter of the Divine administration, 
and what is the tendency of things. 
The completion—the actual and per- 
fect adjustment—is reserved for a 
future state. The facts as they occur 
on earth prove that there zs an attri- 
bute of justice in God; the fact that 
his dealings here are not wholly and 
fully in accordance with what justice 
demands, proves that there will be a 
state where full justice eid/ be done, 
and where the whole system will be 
adjusted. 

9. Because thou hast made the 
Lonp, which is my refuge. Literally, 
“ For thou, O Jehovah, [art] my re- 
fuge.’ The Chaldee Paraphrase re- 
gards this as the language of Solomon, 
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Lorp, which is my refuge, even 
the Most High, thy habitation, 

10 There r shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling. 


who, according to that version, is one 
of the speakers in the psalm: “Solo- 
mon answered and said, ‘Since thou, 
O Lord, art my refuge,’” ete. Tholuck 
regards this as the response of the 
choir. But this is unnecessary. The 
idea is, that the psalmist himself had 
made Jehovah hisrefuge, or his defence. 
The language is an expression of his 
own feeling—of his own experience— 
in having made God his refuge, and is 
designed here to be a ground of ex- 
hortation to others to do the same 
thing. He could say that he had 
made God his refuge; he could say 
that God was now his refuge; and he 
could appeal to this—to his own ex- 
perience—when he exhorted others to 
do the same, and gave them assurance 
of safety in doing it. (Even che 
Most High thy habitation. Literally, 
“The Most High hast thou made thy 
habitation ;” or, thy home. On the 
word habitation, see Notes on Ps, xc. 1. 
The idea is, that he had, as it were, 
chosen to abide with God, or to dwell 
with him—to find his Zome with him 
as in a father’s house. The conse- 
quence of this, or the security which 
would follow, he states in the follow. 
ing verses. 

10. There shall no evil befall thee. 
The Chaldee Paraphrase has, “ The 
Lord of the world answered and said, 
‘There shall no evil befall thee,’ ”’ etc. 
The sentiment, however, is that the 
psalmist could assure such an one, 
from his own personal experience, 
that he would be safe. He had him- 
self made Jehovah his refuge, and he 
could speak with confidence of the 
safety of doing so. This, of course, is 
to be understood asa general truth, in 
accordance with what has been said 
above. J Neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling. On the word 
rendered plague here 2), xaiga— 


see Notes on Ps, xxxviii. 12; xxxix. 
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11 For + he shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. 

12 They shall bear thee up in 
theiy hands, lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. 

s Matt. iv, 6. 


11. It is not the same word which is 
used in ver. 6, and translated pesti- 
lence; and it does not refer to what 
is technically called the plague. It 
may denote anything that would be 
expressive of the Divine displeasure, 
or that would be sent as a punishment. 
The word rendered “dwelling ” here 
means a ¢fent; and the idea is, that no 
such mark of displeasure would abide 
with him, or enter his tent as its 
home. Of course, this also must be 
understood as a general promise, or 
as meaning that religion would consti- 
tute a general ground of security. 

ll. for he shall give his angels 
charge over thee. Literally, “ He will 
give command to his angels.” That 
is, he would instruct them, or appoint 
them for this purpose. This passage 
(vers. 11, 12) was applied to the 
Saviour by the tempter. Matt. iv. 6. 
See Notes on that passage. This, 
however, does not prove that it had 
an original reference to the Messiah ; 
for even if we should suppose that 
Satan was a correct and reliable ex- 
pounder of the Scriptures, all that: the 
passage would prove as used by him 
would be, that the righteous, or those 
who were the friends of God, might 
rely confidently on his protection, and 
that Jesus, if he was of God, might do 
this as others might. On the senti- 
ment in the passage, to wit, that God 
employs his angels to protect his 
people, see Notes on Ps. xxxiv. 7; 
comp. Notes on Heb. i. 14. YJ To 
keep thee in all thy ways. To pre- 
serve thee wheresoever thou goest. 

12. They shall bear thee up, ete. 
As if they took hold of thee, and held 
thee up, when about to fall. J Lest 
thou dash thy foot, etc. Lest you 
should stumbleand fall. They will pro- 
tect you so that you may walk safely. 
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13 Thou ¢ shalt tread upon the 
lion and ! adder; the young lion 
and the dragon shaltthoutrample 
under feet. 

14 Because he hath set his 
love upon me, therefore will I 

t Job v. 23. 1 Or, asp. 


13. Thou shalt tread upon the lion 
and adder, Thou shalt be safe among 
dangers, as if the rage of the lion 
were restrained, and he became likea 
lamb, and as if the poisonous tooth of 
the serpent were extracted. Comp. 
Mark xvi. 18. The word here used 
to denote the lion is a poetic term, 
not employed in prose. The word 
rendered adder is, in the margin, asp. 
The Hebrew word—jn5, pethen— 


commonly means viper, asp, or adder. 
See Notes on Job xx. 14, 16; comp. 
Ps. lviii. 4; Isa. xi. 8. It may be 
applied to any venomous serpent. 
"| Lhe young lion. The young lion is 
mentioned as particularly fierce and 
violent. See Ps. xvii.12. J And the 
dragon, etc. Heb.,}9n, tannin. See 
Notes on Ps. Ixxiv. 13; Job vii. 12; 
Isa. xxvii. 1. In Ex. vii. 9, 10, 12, 
the word is rendered serpent (and ser- 
pents) ;—in Gen. i. 21, and Job vii. 12, 
whale (and whales) ;—in Deut. xxxii, 
83; Neh. ii.13; Ps. lxxiv.13; cxlviii. 
7; Isa. xxvii. 1; 11.9; Jer. li. 34, as 
here, dragon (and dragons) ;—in Lam. 
iv. 3, sea-monsters. The word does 
not occur elsewhere. It would per- 
haps properly denote a sea-monster ; 
yet it may be applied toa serpent. 
Thus applied, it would denote a serpent 
of the largest and most dangerous 
kind; and the idea is, that he who 
trusted in God would be safe amidst 
the most fearful dangers,—as if he 
should walk safely amidst venomous 
serpents. 


14, Because he hath set his love 
upon me. Has become attached to 
me; has united himself with me; is 
my friend. The Hebrew word ex- 
presses the strongest attachment, and 
is equivalent to our expression—zo 
Jali in love. It refers here to the 
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deliver him: I will set him on 
high, because he hath known my 
name. 

15 He « shall call upon me, 
and I will answer him: I ° will 


ts Isa. Ixv. 24. v Isa. xiii. 2. 


fact that God is the object of supreme 


affection on the part_of his people; 
—and it also here implies, that this 
springs from their hearts: that they 
have seen such beauty in his character, 
and have such strong desire for him, 
that their hearts go out in warm 
affection towards him. {J Therefore 
will I deliver him. I will save him 
from trouble and from danger. | I 
will set him on high. By acknow- 
ledging him as my own, and treating 
him accordingly. Qf Because he hath 
known my name. He has known me; 
that is, he understands my true cha- 
racter, and has learned to love me. 

15. He shall call upon me. He 
shall have the privilege of calling 
on me in prayer; and he will do it. 
Q And I will answer him. I will 
regard his supplications, and will 
grant his requests. There could be no 
greater privilege—no more precious 
promise—than this. {J JZ will be 
twith him in trouble. I will stand 
by him; I will not forsake him. 
I will deliver him, and honour 
him. I will not only rescue him 
from danger, but I will exalt him 
to honour. I will recognize him as 
my friend, and will regard and treat 
him as such. On earth he shall be 
treated as my friend; in another 
world he shall be exalted to honour 
among the redeemed, and become the 
associate of holy beings for ever. 

16. With long life will I satisfy 
him. The margin here, is “length of 
days ;” that is, days lengthened out 
or multiplied. The meaning is, I 
will give him length of days as he 
desires, or until he is satisfied with 
life ;—implying (1) that it is natural 
to desire long life; (2) that long life 
is to be regarded as a blessing (comp. 
Prov. iii. 2,16; Ex. xx. 12); (3) that 
the tendency of religion is to lengthen 
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be with him in trouble; I will 
deliver him, and honour him. 

16 With | long life “ will I 
satisfy him, and shew him my 
salvation. 


1 length of days. +0 Prov. iii. 2; xxii. 4. 


out life; since virtue, temperance, 
regular industry, calmness of mind, 
moderation in all things, freedom 
from excesses in eating and in drink- 
ing,—to all of which religion prompts, 
—contribute to health, and to length 
of days (see Notes on Ps. xxxiv. 12- 
14; xxxvii. 9; lv. 23); and (4) that 
a time will come, even under this 
promised blessing of length of days, 
when a man will be “ satisfied” with 
living ; when he will have no strong 
desire to live longer; when, under 
the infirmities of advanced years, and 
under his lonely feelings from the 
fact that his early friends have fallen, 
and under the influence of a bright 
hope of heaven, he will feel that he 
has had enough of life here, and that 
it is better to depart to another world. 
And shew him my salvation. In 
another life, after he shall be “satis. 
fied” with this life. The promise 
extends beyond the grave: “ Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” 
See Notes on 1 Tim. iv. 8. Thus, 
religion blesses man in this life, and 
blesses him for ever. In possession 
of this, it is a great thing to him to 
live long; and then it is a great 
thing to die—to go to be for ever 
with God. 
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The author of this psalm is not indi- 
cated in the title, and it is impossi- 
ble now to ascertain who he was. Nor 
can the occasion be determined when it 
was composed. It is of so general a 
character that it might have been writ- 
ten at any period of the Jewish history ; 
and, so far as the style and the contents 
are concerned, it may have been written 
by either of those whose names are 
attached to the other psalms. That it 
may have been composed by David, is 
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PSALM XCII. 
A Psalm or Song for the sabbath-day. 
[t * is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lorp, and 


certainly possible, but of that there is 
no evidence. 

In the title it is called “A Psalm or 
Song for the sabbath-day;”’ that is, 
to be used on the sabbath. The Chaldee 
Paraphrase has in the title, ‘“ Praise 
and a song which the first man spoke 
for the sabbath-day.’’ This may indicate 
that there was an early tradition on this 
subject ; but we have no proof of what 
would be so interesting a fact, that we 
have a genuine poetic composition of 
Adam. ‘The contents are all such as 
might be properly used on the sabbath, 
though there is nothing in the psalm 
that has any special reference to the 
sabbath, or that is derived from the 
appointment of such a day. It is not 
improbable, however, that special psalms 
and hymns were composed with a view 
to be used on festal occasions ; and this, 
as a psalm of praise, is well adapted still 
to the services of the sabbath. 

The psalmist refers— 

I. To the blessedness of praise, or to 
the propriety of celebrating the praise 
of God, vers. 1-4. 

II. He refers to the works of God 
as laying the foundation of praise, vers. 


3 . 

III. He refers to the justice of God, 
or the fact that the wicked, however 
they may seem to be prospered, will be 
cut off, vers. 7-9. 

IV. He refers to the prosperity and 
the security of the righteous; to the 
influence of religion and the favour of 
God on life, as making it prosperous and 
happy, and as preparing men to be 
ae and cheerful in old age, vers. 
1 ~] « 


1. It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lor. Literally, ‘‘ Good is it 
to give thanks unto Jehovah.” That 
is, the act is appropriate; the effect 
is good. (1) The thing itself is ap- 
propriate; for there is much, under 
all circumstances, to be thankful 
for:—life, health, food, raiment, air, 
water, friends, recollections, hopes,— 
and, above all, the blessings of re- 
demption, and the assurance that we 
may be happy for ever. Many of 
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to sing praises unto thy name, 
O Most High: 
2 To show forth thy loving- 


xz Ps. exlvii. 1. 


these things may be found in the 
condition of all; but if all else fail, 
the hope of heaven—the assurance 
that the Redeemer died—the offer of 
salvation—cannot fail. ‘iat is ours, 
and cannot be tuken away. (2) The 
effect is good. It is a desirable state 
of mind. It tends to happiness, con- 
tentment, peace. A gloomy mind 
makes all things around more gloomy ; 
an unthankful mind is an unhappy 
mind; a murmuring, complaining, 
dissatisfied mind makes its possessor 
wretched, and all around him miser- 
able. (3) It is good as it is due to 
God. For all his favour we should 
be thankful,—and all that we enjoy 
is his gift. (4) It tends much to 
lessen the real troubles and «afflictions 
of life to dwell on those things for 
which we should be thankful. {J And 
to sing praises unto thy name. Unto 
thee. As this psalm was designed for 
the “Sabbath-day,” this proves that 
one of the appropriate services of the 
Sabbath is “praise.” It is a day 
when it is fit to recall the mercies 
of God to our recollection; and the 
remembrance of those mercies, and 
their celebration by appropriate songs, 
tend to diffuse joy over all the coming 
days of the week. { O Most High. 
God exalted over all. The fact that 
he is exalted over all—over us—over 
our friends—over all worlds—is an 
appropriate thought when we come 
before him to praise him ; appropriate 
at all times, and in all circumstances 
of life. 

2. To show forth thy loving-kind- 
ness. To celebrate thy mercy; thy 
goodness; thy love. f In the morn- 
ing. That is, there is a fitness in 
doing this in the morning; or, there 
are special reasons why we should do 
this at that time. (@) We have been 
preserved through the dangers of the 
night ; dangers when we were asleep, 
unconscious, and defenceless. (2) Life 
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kindness in the morning, 9 and 
thy faithfulness ! every night. 

3 Upon an instrument of ten 
strings, and upon the psaltery ; 
2 upon the harp with 3 a solemn 

y Lam. iii. 23. 
1 in the nights. 


is then, as it were, a new gift,—for 
we are raised from “the image of 
death ’—sleep,—und we should re- 
gard life then as if we had been raised 
from the dead. (c) To praise God in 
the morning will have a good influence 
on us, in promoting cheerfulness; in 
making us benignant ‘nd kind; in 
preparing us for the toils and trials 
of the day. There is no better pre- 
paration for a day, in view of its 
burdens, cares, toils, and trials, than 
an thankful, cheerful mind in the 
morning. He who begins a day 
with a sour, 2 morose, 2 murmuring, 
an irritable spirit-—who has been 
preserved through the night, and sees 
nothing to be thankful for in the 
morning,—will be a miserable man 
through the day, and will make all 
miserable around him. He who sees 
nothing to be thankful for in the 
morning will see nothing to hope for 
in the day; he who has no gratitude 
for the past, will have no bright 
anticipations of the future. § Aad 
thy faithfulness. Faithfulness in the 
laws of nature; in thy promises; in 
thy character: in thy providential 
dealings with men. | very night. 
Marg., in the nights. The reference 
is to the return of evening; and the 
meaning is, that it is a good thing, 
or that it is appropriate to contem- 
plate the faithfulness of God at the 
close of every day. (a) The mind is 
then calm, after the toils of the day 
are over. (5) The time—evening— 
its stillness—its twilight—its ap- 
proaching darkness,—all is favour- 
able for reflection. (¢) There is 
much in every day to be thankful 
for, and it is well to recall it at 
night. (¢) It has a happy effect on 
the mind when we are about to lie 
down to rest, to recall the mercies of 
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sound, 

4, For thou, Lorp, hast made 
me glad through thy work; I 
will triumph in the works of thy 
hands. 


2 Or, upon the solemn sound with the harp. 
3 Higgaion, Ps. ix. 16. 


God; to reflect on what he has done 
for us; to gather, from his kindness 
in the past, lessons of confidence and 
hope for the times to come. We lie 
down at night more calmly in pro- 
portion as we are disposed at the 
close of a day to think of the mercies 
which we have received at the hand 
of God; and the recalling of those 
mercies to remembrance with the 
voice, and with instruments of praise, 
is always an appropriate mode of 
closing a day. 

3. Upon an instrument of ten 
strings. The general idea in this 
verse is, that instruments of all 
kinds are to be eniployed in cele- 
brating the praises of God. On the 
instrument here referred to, see Notes 
ou Ps. xxxiii. 2. J And upon the 
psaltery. Or lyre. See Notes on 
Isa. v.12. The word is there trans- 
lated viol. J Upon the harp with 
a solemn sound. Marg., upon the 
solemn sound with the harp. Prof. 
Alexander renders this, “On medi- 
tation with a harp.” On the word 
rendered harp, see Notes on Isa. v. 12. 
The Hebrew word rendered solemn 
sound is y\2r1— higgaion — which 
means properly murmur; then, the 
sound of a harp; and then, medita- 
tion. See Notes on Ps. ix. 16. Here 
the meaning seems to be, “ with 
murmurs upon the harp;’? that is, 
with the sound of the harp—its 
murmuring tones. It does not de- 
note here a distinct instrument of 
music, but it refers to the tones of 
the harp: not to the meditations 
of the mind—of the worshipper— 
but to the low and gentle sounds of 
the instrument itself. 

4, For thou, LORD, hast made me 
glad. Thou hast made me happy; 


| thou hast given me such a state of 
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5 O Lorn, how great are thy 
works! and thy thoughts « are 
very deep. 

6 A brutish man knoweth not; 
neither doth a fool understand 
this. 

s Isa. lv.9; Rom. xi. 33. 


feeling as finds an appropriate ex- 
pression in praise. § Through thy 
work. Either the work of creation, 
the finishing of which the Sabbath 
was designed particularly to com- 
memorate; or the works of God in 
gencral,—the universe; or the gereral 
dealings of his providence; or some 
particular interpositions of Provi- 
dence in his behalf that called for 
special praise. All these are appro- 
priately combined in the celebrations 
—the praises—of the Sabbath; to 
these should be added, as among the 
most marvellous of his works, and 
that which furnishes special occasion 
for praise on the Christian Sabbath, 
the wonderful work of redemption— 
that which of all the “works” of 
God makes a heart rightly affected 
most “glad? YI will triumph. I 
will exult or rejoice. QJ In the works 
of thy hands. In all thy works; in 
all that thou hast done. 

5. O Lorp, how great are thy 
works! Comp. Ps. viii. 3; xl. 5. 
See also Notes on Job xi. 7. The 
meaning here is this: —The psalmist, 
on the Sabbath, in giving himself to 
meditation on the works of God, is 
overwhelmed with a sense of their 
vastness, their incomprehensible na- 
ture, and the depth of wisdom evinced, 
far beyond the grasp of man, in what 
God had done. How soon is man 
lost ;- how soon does he get beyond 
his depth; how soon does he feel that 
here is greatness which he cannot 
comprehend, and wisdom which he 
cannot fathom, and goodness which 
he cannot appreciate, when he sits 
down to meditate on the works of 
God! J And thy thoughts are very 
deep. Comp. Isa. xxviii. 29; Rom. 
xi, 33, 34. The meaning is, that the 
plans or the purposes of God, as 
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7 When * the wicked spring 
as the grass, and when all the 
workers of iniquity do flourish, 
it is that they shall be destroyed 
for ever : 


@ Ps, Ixxiii. 18—20; Mal. iv. 1. 


evinced in the works of creation and 
providence, are too profound for man 
to understand them. Who but God 
himself can comprehend them P 

6. A brutish man knoweth not. A 
man who is stupid, and who is like 
the beasts or brutes; that is, a man 
whose tastes and propensities are like 
the brutes, or who does not seem to 
act us if endowed with a rational 
nature. The idea evidently is, that 
there are many such men, and that 
it is not to be wondered at that they 
have no exalted idea of the greatness 
of God. Asa matter of fact there are 
many in human form—many made 
in the image of God—who seem to 
have no more notion of God, and who 
see no more wisdom and goodness in 
his works, than the horse or the ox. 
Comp. Isa. i. 8. Neither doth a 
fool understand this. <A fool, in the 
sense that he has been made foolish 
and stupid by sin; that he does not 
worship and honour God. He has 
no right understauding in regard to 
the Maker and the Governor of the 
universe. 

7. When the wicked spring as the 
grass. When they grow up as plants 
do; when they seem to flourish and 
prosper. Comp. Ps. xe. 5, 6; xxxvii. 
2, 35, 88. The word grass here refers 
to the vegetable creation generally, 
embracing plants and flowers of all 
kinds. § And when ail the workers 
of iniquity do flourish, As plants 
and flowers do. ‘They are like vigorous 
plants; not like the stunted and dry 
shrubs of the desert. (J It is thaé 
they shall be destroyed for ever. 
The meaning here is, not that the 
design of their being thus made to 
flourish is that they should be de- 
stroyed, or that they are made to 
flourish for that purpose, but that 
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8 But thou, Lorp, art most 
high for evermore. 

9 For, lo, thine enemies, O 
Lorp, for, lo, thine enemies shall 
perish: all * the workers of ini- 
quity shall be scattered; 

10 But my horn shalt thou 
exalt like the horn of an unicorn : 

b Matt. vii. 23. 


such will be the result. They will 
not be made happy in another world 
by their prosperous and prospered 
wickedness here, as if God approved 
of their course; but the end will be 
that they will be destroyed for ever. 
The design of the psalmist seems to 
be to turn the mind from the idea 
that mere external prosperity is neces- 
sarily connected with happiness; or 
that one who is prospered in this life 
is on that account safe. There is 
another world, and ¢here ample justice 
will be done to all. See Ps, Ixxiii. 
16-20. 

8. But thou, Lorn, art most high 
Jor evermore. Inthe trentment of the 
righteous and the wicked, thou wilt 
maintain thine own exalted place asa 
sovereign. ‘Whatever may occur to 
men, God will maintain this exalted 
position as supreme over all. 

9. For, lo, thine enemies, O Lory, 
Jor, lo, thine enemies shall perish. 
The repetition of the word “lo” here 
—behold /—is emphatic. The atten- 
tion of the psalmist was fixed on this 
as an event which would be sure to 
occur. It was certain that God would 
be exalted; it followed from this, that 
all his enemies would be subdued in 
order that he might be thus exalted. 
q All the workers of iniquity shall 
be scattered. More literally, “shall 
scatter or disperse themselves ;” im- 
plying eagerness and activity, as if 
they were in haste to flee away. The 
allusion is to an army that is discom- 
fited, disorganized, ‘* demoralized,” 
and scattered; or to chaff that is dis- 
persed by the wind. See Job xxi. 18; 
Isa. xvii. 13; xxix. 5; Hos. xiii. 3. 

10. But my horn shalt thou exalt. 
The horn is a symbol of strength or 
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oe be anointed ¢ with fresh 
oil. 
11 Mine eye also shall see my 
desire on mine enemies; and 
mine ears shall hear my desire of 
the wicked that rise up against 
me, 


e 2 Cor. i. 21; 1 John ii. 20. 


power (see Notes on Ps. xviii. 2); and 


the meaning here is, that, while the 
wicked would be cut off, he would be 
prospered; that is, he had such con- 
fidence that he was the friend of 
God, that he believed God would 
honour him and exalt him. The 
psalmist here speaks of himself not 
so much with reference to his own 
particular case, but as the represent- 
ative of the righteous. The idea is, 
that God will thus exalt @ righteous 
man. Y Like the horn of anunicorn. 
Supposed to be remarkable for the 
strength of its horn. On the animal 
here referred to, see Notes on Job 
xxxix. 9; comp. Ps. xxii. 21. JJ 
shall be anointed with fresh oil, Oil 
pure and sweet; not old and rancid. 
That is, he would be made happy, 
cheerful, bright, and prosperous. 
Anointing with oil in the East was 
the symbol of all this, or was equiva- 
lent to what we mean by putting on 
gay apparel—holiday apparel. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. xxiii. 5. 

1l. Mine eye also shall see my 
desire. ‘That is, I shall be permitted 
to see the destruction of my foes; I 
shall be gratified with seeing them 
overthrown. On the sentiment here 
expressed, see Notes on Ps. liv. 7; 
lix. 10. GY On sine enemies. The 
word here used—%}y)), siur—occurs 


nowhere else. It means, properly, a 
lier-in-wait; one who watches; one 
who is in ambush ; and refers to per- 
sons who watched his conduct; who 
watched for his ruin. {And mine 
ears,etc. Literally, ‘‘ Of those rising 
up against me, evil-doers, my ear shall 
hear.” He would hear of their ruin; 
he would hear what he desired to 
hear. 
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12 The righteous ¢ shall flou- 
d Ps. lii. 8; Hosea xiv. 5, 6. 

12. The righteous shall flourish like 
the palm-tree. That is, the beauty, 
the erectness, the stateliness, the 
growth of the palm-tree—all this is 
an emblem of the condition, the pros- 
perity, the happiness of a righteous 
mau. The wicked shall be cut down; 
but the righteous shall flourish. This 
image—the comparison of a righteous 
man to a flourishing, majestic, green, 
and beautiful tree—is not uncommon 
in the Scriptures. See Notes on Ps. 
i. 3; comp. Jer. xvii. 8. On the palm- 
tree, see Notes on Matt. xxi. 8. “The 
stem,” says Dr. Thomson (“ Land and 
the Book,” vol. i. p. 65) “ tall, slender, 
and erect as Rectitude herself, sug- 
gests to the Arab poets many a sym- 
bol for their lady-love; and Solomon, 
long before them, has sung, ‘ How fair 
and how pleasant art thou, O love! for 
delights; this thy stature is like the 
palm-tree.” Cant. vii. 6,7. The fol- 
lowing remarks of Dr.Thomson (“Land 
and the Book,” vol. i. pp. 65,66) will 
illustrate the passage before us ;— 
“The palm grows slowly, but steadily, 
from century to century, uninfluenced 
by those alternations of the seasons 
which affect other trees. It does not 
rejoice overmuch in winter’s copious 
rain, nor does it droop under the 
drought and the burning sun of sum- 
mer. Neither heavy weights which 
men place upon its head, nor the im- 
portunate urgency of the wind, can 
sway it aside from perfect upright- 
ness. There it stands, looking calmly 
down upon the world below, and 
patiently yielding its large clusters of 
golden fruit from generation to gene- 
ration. They ‘bring forth fruit in 
old age.’ The allusion to being 
planted in the house of the Lord is 
probably drawn from the custom of 
planting beautiful and long-lived trees 
in the courts of temples and palaces, 
and in all ‘ high places’ used for wor- 
ship. This is still common; nearly 
every palace, and mosque, and con- 
vent in the country has such trees in 
the courts, and, being well protected 
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rish like the palm-tree; he shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 


there, they flourish exceedingly. Solo- 


mon covered all the walls of the ‘ Holy 
of Holies’ round about with palm- 
trees, They were thus planted, as it 
were, within the very house of the 
Lord; and their presence there was 
not only ornamental, but appropriate 
and highly suggestive ; the very best 
emblem, not only of patience in well- 
doing, but of the rewards of the 
righteous—a fat and flourishing old 
age—a peaceful end—a glorious im- 
mortality.’ The following cut will 
furnish an apt representation of the 
appearance of the tree, and a proper 
illustration of the beauty of the pas- 
sage before us. J He shall grow like 
@ cedar in Lebanon, On the cedars of 
Lebanon, see Notes on Isa. ii. 13. 
The following remarks by Dr. Thom- 
son (“ Land and the Book,” vol. i. pp. 
292, 295), with the accompanying cut, 
will show the propriety of the image 
here. “The platform where the 
cedars stand is more than six thou- 
sand feet above the Mediterranean, 
and around it are gathered the very 
tallest and grayest heads of Lebanon. 
The forest is not large—not more 
than five hundred trees, great and 
small, grouped irregularly on the 
sides of shallow ravines, which mark 
the birthplace of the Khadisha, or 
Holy River. 

“But, though the space covered 
by them does not exceed half a dozen 
acres, yet, when fairly within the 
grove, and beneath the giant arms of 
those old patriarchs of a hundred 
generations, there comes a solemn 
hush upon the soul as if by enchant- 
ment. Precisely the same sort of 
magic spell settles on the spirits, no 
matter how often you repeat your 
visits. But it is most impressive 
in the night. Let us by all means 
arrange to sleep there. The universal 
silence is almost painful. The gray 
old towers of Lebanon, still as a stone, 
stand all around, holding up the stars 
of heaven to look at you, and the 
trees gather like phantoms about you, 
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and wink knowingly, or seem to, and 
whisper among themselves you know 
not what. You become suspicious, 
nervous, until, broad awake, you. find 
that it is nothing but the flickering of 
your drowsy fire, and the feeble flutter 
of bats among the boughs of the trees. 
A night among the cedars is never 
forgotten ; the impressions, electro- 
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typed, are hid away in the inner 
chamber of the soul, among her 
choicest treasures, to be visited a 
thousand times with never-failing de- 
light. 

“There is a singular discrepancy 
in the statements of travellers with 
regard to the number of trees. Some 
mention seven, others thirteen—in- 
tending, doubtless, only those whose 
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age and size rendered them Biblical, 
or at least historical. It is uv. easy, 
however, to draw any such line of 
demarcation. There is a complete 
gradation from small and compara- 
tively young to the very oldest patri- 
archs of the forest. I counted four 
hundred and forty-three, great and 
small, and this cannot be far from the 
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true number. 
uniform. 
lightning, broken by enormous loads 
of snow, or torn to fragments by 


This, however, is not 
Some are struck down by 


tempests. Even the sacrilegious axe 
is sometimes lifted against them. 
But, on the other hand, young trees 
are constantly springing up from the 
roots of old ones, and from seeds of 
ripe cones. I have seen these infant 
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13 Those that be planted in 
the house of the Lorp shall 


cedars in thousands just springing 


from the soil; but as the grove is 
wholly unprotected, and greatly fre- 
quented both by men and animals, 
they are quickly destroyed. The fact, 
however, proves that the number 
might be increased ad libitum. Be- 
youd a doubt, the whole of these 
upper terraces of Lebanon might 
again be covered with groves of this 
noble tree, and furnish timber enough 
not only for Solomon’s Temple and 
the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
but for all the houses along this coast. 
But, unless a wiser and more provident 
governmentcontrols the country, such 
a result can never be realized, and, 
indeed, the whole forest will slowly 
die out under the dominion of the 
Arab and Turk. Even in that case 
the tree will not be lost. It has been 
propagated by the nut or seed in many 
parks in Europe, and there are more 
of them within fifty miles of London 
than on all Lebanon. 

“We have seen larger trees every 
way, and much taller, on the banks of 
the Ohio, and the loftiest cedar might 
take shelter under the lowest branches 
of California’s vegetable glories. Still, 
they are respectable trees. The girth 
of the largest is more than forty-one 
feet; the height of the highest may 
be one hundred. These largest, how- 
ever, part into two or three only 2 
few feet from the ground. Their age 
is very uncertain, nor are they more 
ready to reveal it than others who 
have an uneasy consciousness of length 
of days. Very different estimates have 
been made. Some of our missionary 
band, who have experience in such 
matters, and confidence in the results, 
have counted the growths (as we 
Western people call the annual con- 
centric circles) for a few inches into 
the trunk of the oldest cedar, and 
from such data carry back its birth 
three thousand five hundred years. It 
may be so. They are carved full of 
nimes and dates, going back several 
generations, and the growth since the 
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flourish in the courts of our 
God. 


earliest date has been almost nothing. 
At this rate of increase they must 
have been growing ever since the 
Flood. But young trees enlarge far 
faster, so that my confidence in esti. 
mates made from such specimens is 
but small.” The idea in the passage 
before us is, that the righteous will 
flourish like the most luxuriant and 
majestic trees of the forest ; they may 
be compared with the most grand and 
beautiful objects in nature. 

13. Those that be planted in the 
house of the Lop. As if plants were 
reared up in the house of God. The 
same image, under the idea of the 
olive tree, occurs in Ps. lii. 8. See 
Notes on that verse. The passage 
here may refer particularly to those 
who have been trained up in con- 
nexion with the church; young 
plants set out in the sanctuary, and 
cultivated until they have reached 
their growth. Shall flourish in 
the courts of our God. ‘That is, 
Having been planted there, they will 
grow there; they will send out their 
boughs there ; they will produce fruit 
there. The “courts ” of the house of 
God were properly the areas or open 
spaces around the tabernacle or the 
temple (see Notes on Matt. xxi. 12); 
but the word came also to denote the 
tabernacle or the temple itself, or to 
designate a place where God was 
worshipped. It has this meaning here. 
The passage affords an encouragement 
to parents to train up their children 
in attendance on the ordinances of 
public worship ; and it shows the 
advantage of having been born in the 
church, and of having been trained 
up in it,—an advantage which no one 
can fully appreciate. The passage 
may also be regarded as furnishing a 
proof of what will be the result of 
being thus “ planted”? and nurtured 
in connexion with the church,—inas- 
much as trees carefully planted and 
cultivated are expected to produce 
more and better fruit than those 
which grow wild. 
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14 They shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age; they shall be 
fat and ! flourishing ; 

15 To shew that the Lorp is 


14. Theyshall still bring forth fruit 
in old age. Asa tree that is carefully 
plantedand cultivated may be expected 
to live long, and to bear fruit even 
when it is old. It is true that sucha 
tree may be cut down; or that it may 
be blown down by winds and tempests ; 
or that it may be unproductive, but 
as a general rule, and as laying the 
foundation of a reasonable hope, such 
n tree may be expected to live long, 
and to produce fruit even when it is 
old. So of one devoted early to God, 
and trained up under the influences of 
religion. The care, the culture, the 
habits of temperance, of industry, of 
moderation, and of sobriety so formed, 
are favourable to length of days, and 
lay the foundation for usefulness when 
old age comes. An aged man should 
be useful. He should feel that what- 
ever wisdom he may possess as the 
result of long study and experience, 
belongs to God and to truth; that 
one great reason for sparing him is 
that he may be useful; that the world 
needs the benefit of his counsel and 
his prayers; that his life is lengthened 
out not for his own ease or enjoyment, 
but that virtue and piety may be ex- 
tended in the world by all the influence 
which he can bring to bear upon it in 
advanced years. It may be added that, 
as a matter of fact, those who are thus 
trained and are thus preserved, ave 
useful in old age. No one thus spared 
need be useless; perhaps almost none 
are. There is something appropriate 
for old men to do, as there is for the 
young and the middle-aged; and it 
should be the object of an aged Chris- 
tian to find out what that is, and to 
do it. The word rendered old age 
means literally grey or hoary hair. 
G They shall be fat. The meaning 
is, that they shall be vigorous, or have 
the appearance of vigour and health. 
G And flourishing. Marg., asin Heb., 
green. This image is taken from a 
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upright: he is my rock, ¢ and 
there is no unrighteousness / in 
him. 


1 green, e Deut. xxxii. 4. f Zeph. iii. 5. 


tree, as if it were still green in old 
age, or gave no indications of decay. 
15. Zo shew that the Lonp is up- 
right. That is, ‘This will be a proof 
that God is faithfal to his promises ; 
that he is the true friend of his peo- 
ple. The fact that they live long,— 
that they are happy and useful even 
in old age, will be a demonstration 
that God is the friend of virtue, and 
that he deals with men according to 
their character. He is my rock. 
He is my defence; that which con- 
stitutes my security. See Notes on 
Ps. xviii, 2. This is language of 
strong confidence in view of all that 
is said in the psalm. { And there 
is no unrighteousness in him. This is 
said in the most absolute form,—im- 
plying the most entire confidence. 
God is altogether to be trusted. 
There is no evil or wrong in his 
character or in his dealings. In all 
respects he is worthy of confidence :— 
worthy to be loved, trusted, adored, 
obeyed, by the inhabitants of all 
worlds. What a sublime thought is 
this! What a consolatory truth! 
What would the universe be if God, 
a Being of infinite POWER, were not 
a Being of perfect RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
and could xot be trusted by the 
creatures which he has made! 
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The author of this psalm is unknown, 
and there is nothing by which we can 
determine this, or its date, or the occa- 
sion on which it was written. It 
seems, from ver. 5, to have been com- 
posed with some reference to the sanc- 
tuary, and to the service there :—“ Holi- 
ness becometh thine douse, O Lord,” and 
it may have been designed, with the 
last psalm, to have been used in the 

lace of public worship on the sabbath - 

ay. It would appenty also, from the 
structure of the psalm, that it was com- 
osed in view of some danger which may 
ve threatened the nation from some 
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THE 9 LorpD reigneth; he is 
clothed with majesty; the 
Lorp is clothed with strength, 
wherewith he hath girded him- 
g Isa. lii. 7; Rev. xix. 6. A Ps. alv. 6. 


hostile power (vers. 1-4), and that the 


design was to impart confidence in God, 
or to keep up the assurance in the mind 
of the people that God presided over all, 
and that his kingdom was safe. With 
this view, it is adapted to inspire con- 
fidence in God in all ages, and in all 
times of danger. Inthe Septuagint and 
the Latin Vulgate, the title is, “The 
praise of an ode by David, for the day 
preceding the sabbath, when the eart 
was founded.”’ The origin of this title 
is unknown, and it has no authority. 
There is no evidence that if was com- 
posed by David, and the presumption 
trom ver. 5 is that it was composed after 
the temple was built, and consequently 
after the death of David. 


1. Zhe Lond reigneth. The same 
commencement of a psalm occurs in 
Ps, xevii. and xcix. The same idea 
is often found in the Scriptures. 
1 Chron. xvi. 81; Ps. xlvii. 8; Isa. 
li, 7; Rev. xix. 6 The thought 
seems abrupt here, It would appear 
as if the psalmist had been medita- 
ting on the dark things which occur 
in the world; the mysteries which 
abound; the things which seem ir- 
reconcilable with the idea that there 
is 2 just government over the world, 
and that suddenly the idea occurs, as 
a flash of lightning in a storm, that 
Jehovah reigns over all, and that all 
must be right. Amidst all these 
things God sits upon the throne; he 
orders all events; he sways his 
sceptre over all; he orders all things 
according to his own will; he secures 
the accomplishment of his own pur- 
poses, { He is clothed with majesty. 
That is, he puts on,’or wears this; 
he appears in this as a garb, or robe. 
The word rendered “majesty ” means 
properly loftiness, and is applied to 
the swelling of the sea (Ps. 1xxxix. 
9), or to a column of smoke, Isa. ix. 
18 The idea here is, that God is 
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self: the world also is stab- 
lished, that it cannot be moved. 
2 Thy throne “ is established 
! of old: thou art from everlast- 
ing. 
1 from then. 


exalted; and that he appears in such 
a manner as to indicate his proper 
dignity. See Notes on Isa. vi. 1. 
The Lory is clothed with strength, 
wherewith he hath girded himself. 
There is an allusion here to the mode 
of dress among the Orientals—the 
custom of girding the loins when one 
laboured, or walked, or ran. See 
Notes on Matt. v. 38-41. Gf The 
world also ts stablished. Is firm; is 
on a solid foundation. It cannot be 
shaken or destroyed by natural con- 
vulsions, or by the power of man. 
Q That it cannot be moved. Moved 
out of its place; overthrown; de- 
stroyed. This seems to have been 
spoken in view of some impending 
calamity, as if everything were to 
be swept away. ‘The psalmist con- 
soles himself with the thought that 
the world was firmly established ; 
that no storm or tempest could be so 
violent as to remove it out of its 
place. The ground of consolation is 
the essential stability of what God 
has ordained. 

2. Thy throne is established of old. 
Whatever might occur, the throne of 
God was firm. That could not be 
moved. It had been set up from all 
eternity. It had stood through all 
the convulsions and changes which 
had occurred in the universe; and it 
would stand firm for ever. What- 
ever might change, that was immov- 
able; and as long as that is un- 
changed we have a ground of security 
and hope. Should ¢hat be moved, all 
would be gone. ‘The margin here is, 
ns in Heb., from then :—but it means 
of old; from the most ancient times; 
that is, from the period indicated by 
the next clause, “from everlasting.” 
Thou art from everlasting. From 
all eternity ; thou hast always existed ; 
thou art ever the same (Ps. xc. 1). 
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3 The floods have lifted up, O 
Lorp, the floods have lifted up 
their voice; the floods lift up 
their waves, 

4 The ‘ Lorp on high és 
mightier than the noise of many 


a Ps. Ixxxix. 9. 


3. The floods have lifted up, O 
Lorp, the floods have lifted up their 
voice. ‘The word here rendered floods, 
means properly rivers, and then it 
may be applied to any waters. The 
word voice here refers to the noise of 
raging waters when they are agitated 
by the winds, or when they dash on 
the shore. See Notes on Ps. xlii. 7. 
GT The floods lift up their waves. As 
if they would sweep everything 
away. The allusion here is to some 
calamity or danger which might, in 
its strength and violence, be com- 
pared with the wild and raging waves 
of the ocean. Or if it refers lite- 
rally to the ocean in a storm, then 
the psalm may have been the reflec- 
tions of the author as he stood on the 
shore of the sea, and saw the waves 
beat and dash against the shore. To 
one thus looking upon the billows as 
they roll in towards the shore, it 
seems as if they were angry; as if 
they intended to sweep everything 
away; as if the rocks of the shore 
could not resist them. Yet they 
have their bounds. They spend their 
strength; they break, and retire as 
if to recover their force, and then 
they renew their attack with the 
same result. But their power is 
limited. The rocky shore is un- 
moved. The earth abides. God is 
over all. His throne is unshaken. 
No violence of the elements can 
affect that ; and, under his dominion, 
all is secure. 

4. The Lory on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters. That 
is, he is more powerful than those 
waters; he is able to control them. 
See Notes on Ps. lxv. 7; Job xxxviii. 
11. The original here is more rapid 
in the course of the thought ; more 
emphatic and forcible :—-“* More than 
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waters, yea, than the mighty 
waves of the sea. 

5 Thy testimonies are very 
sure: holiness * becometh thine 
house, O Lorp, ! for ever. 


& Heb. xii. 14; Rev. xxi. 27. 
1 fo length of days, Ps, xxiii. 6. 


the voice of waters—many—mighty 
—the breakers of the sea—in the 
high place is Jehovah.” He is over 
all those billows and breakers ; more 
mighty than they all. They can 
proceed no farther than he permits; 
they will be stayed when and where 
he commands. We can conceive of 
few things which more illustrate the 
power and the majesty of God than the 
fact that he thus presides over, andcon- 
trols, the waves of theocean. | Yea, 
than the mighty waves of the sea. 
The original word here corresponds 
precisely with our word breakers— 
the mighty waves that dreak on the 
beach, 

5. Thy testimonies are very sure. 
All that thou hast borne witness to; 
all that thou hast affirmed or declared 
to be true. This would embrace ail 
that God has spoken, whether his 
law, his promises, his commands, his 
prophecies, or his statements of what 
has occurred and of what will occur. 
See Notes on Ps. xix. 7. J Holiness 
becometh thine house, O Lonp. The 
psalm seems to have been intended to 
be used in the sanctuary, as a part of 
public worship, and the word holi- 
ness here would seein to mean & pro- 
per respect for God; confidence in 
him; a state of mind free from all 
doubt, and from all that is impure. 
Perhaps there may be here, also, the 
idea that in all the convulsions of the 
world; in all that threatens to over- 
throw truth and righteousness; in 
all the attacks which are made on 
the Divine government; in all the 
efforts of the defenders of error, and 
in the midst of abounding iniquity, 
the church should maintain a firm 
adherence to the principles of folie 
ness, to that which is right and true. 
There should be one place—~the 
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church—where there would be no 
wavering in regard to truth and holi- 
ness ;—one place, where the truth 
would be defended whatever commo- 
tions might be abroad. The main 
idea, therefore, in the psalm is, that, 
in view of the fact that God reigns, 
and that nothing can frustrate his 
plans, or disturb his throne, we should 
approach him with reverence, with 
humble trust, with sincere and pure 
hearts. In a larger sense, also,—in 
thelargestsenseconceivable,—it is true 
that holiness, purity, freedom from 
evil thoughts, from a wanton eye and 
@ wanton imagination, from unholy 
plans and purposes, should prevail in 
the house of God, and should be re- 
garded as indispensable to proper 
worship. As heaven is pure, and as 
there shall enter there nothing “ that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination or maketh a lie” (Rev. 
xxi. 27), so in the place where we 
seek to prepare for that holy world— 
the sanctuary of God,—nothingshould 
be allowed to enter that is impure 
and polluting; nothing that tends to 
corrupt or defile the soul. It may 
be added, that attendance in a place 
of public worship is calculated to 
make the heart pure, and to banish 
unholy thoughts and purposes from 
the soul. A man who feels that he 
is in the presence of a holy God, will 
not be likely to welcome into his soul 
polluted images and unholy desires. 
{] For ever. Marg., as in Heb., fo 
length of days. The idea is, that it 
is always appropriate. See Notes on 
Ps, xxiii, 6. 
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This psalm, in the Septuagint and the 

atin Vulgate, is entitled “A Psalm of 
David, for the fourth day of the week.” 
What is the origin of this title is un- 
known, as there is nothing corresponding 
to it in the Hebrew. In the original the 
psalm is without a title, nor is there 
anything in the contents of it which will 
enable us to determine who was the 
author, or to fix the date or the occasion 
of its composition, There is in it no- 
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thing necessarily inconsistent with the 
supposition that David was the author; 
and there were undoubtedly occasions in 
his life, when it would have been ap- 
propriate. There have been many con- 
Jectures as to the author, and as to the 
oceasion on which it was composed. 
Ridinger refers it to the times of David 
and the rebellion of Absalom; Venema 
supposes that it refers to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the persecu- 
tion under him; De Wette refers it to 
the time of the Babylonish exile; others 
pubpore that it was written on the eve 
of the Babylonish captivity. Whatever 
may have been the occasion, the style 
and form of the psalm are so general that 
it may be made a vehicle of pious 
thought, and of the feelings of the 
people of God, in all ages. 
rom the psalm itself it is plain that 

it was composed during some impending 
or actual national calamity. ‘This is 
evident from vers. 3, 4, 5, 14, 20. It 
would seem, also, from vers. 7-10, that 
it was probably some calamity which 
was brought upon the feeple by a forei 
nation,—a nation that efied. Jehovah, 
and proclaimed that he was unable to 
defend his friends, or that he would rot 
interpose in their behalf: “They say, 
the Lord shall not see, neither shall the 
God of Jacob regard it.” The object of 
the psalm is to show that God és 
the protector of his people; that he does 
regard them; that he wil? interpose in 
their behalf. 

The psalm embraces the following 
subjects :— 

(1) An appeal or prayer to God as the 
God of vengeance, or asa just God, vers. 


2. 

(2) A statement of the character and 
purposes of the wicked who were bring- 
ing these calamities upon the nation, 
vers. 3-7. 

(3) A direct appeal to these invaders 

emselves,—-an appeal based on the 

ound that <iod could sof be in- 

ifferent to the conduct of men; that 
he must hear their words, understand 
their thoughts, see their acts, and know 
all that they did, vers. 8-11. 

(4) Consolation in the trouble derived 
from the fact that this was a deserved 
chastening of the Lord, and was not 
designed for their destruction, but for 
their good, vers. 12-15. 

(5) The fact that God isa source of 
confidence, comfort, and support to his 
people, in all such times of trial, vers. 
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LORD God, ! to whom ! ven- 
geance belongeth; 0 God, to 
whom vengeance belongeth, 
¢ shew thyself. 
2 Lift up thyself, thou judge 
of the earth: render a reward to 
the proud. 


1 God of revenges. 
t Deut. xxxii. 85; Nahum i. 2, 


1. O Lorp God, to whom vengeance 
belongeth,etc. Marg., God of revenges. 
The idea is, that it pertains to God 
to take vengeance, or to punish for 
crimes. See Notes on Rom. xii. 19. 
The appeal here is made to God in 
view of the crimes committed by 
others, and which are referred to in 
the subsequent part of the psalm. 
God is addressed as having the right 
to restrain and punish wicked men, 
aud he is asked to interpose and 
assert that right in a case which 
clearly demanded it. ‘The appeal 
is repeated to make it emphatic, or 
to denote earnestness in the petition. 
J Show thyself. Marg., as in Heb., 
shine forth. The meaning is, Mani- 
fest thyself; come forth as such a 
God; prove thy right; display thy 
power, and show that thou art a God 
opposed to crime and wrong. The 
sane Hebrew word is used here 
which is found in Ps. lxxx. 1, and 
which is there rendered shine forth. 
See Notes on that passage. 

2. Lift up thyself. Be exalted or 
lifted up so as to be manifest in thy 
true character. The idea is that God 
was, as it were, sitting at his ease, 
or as if he were indifferent to what 
was occurring in the world. Sce 
Notes on Ps. iii. 7. Thou Judge 
of the earth. Ruler of the world ; 
to whom it appertains to exercise 
judgment over all classes of people, 
and in all circumstances. The mean- 
ing here is, that as he was the Ruler 
of the whole earth, this matter came 
without doubt under his jurisdiction. 
It was a case for his interposition. 
(| Render a reward to the proud. 
A just recompence to the men who 
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3 Lorp, how long ™ shall the 
wicked, how long shall the wick- 
ed triumph P 

4 How long shall they utter 
and speak hard "things? and all 
the workers of iniquity boast 
themselves ? 


3 shine forth, Ps, Ixxx. 1. 
am Job xx. 5; Jer. xii. 1, 2. 
n Ps, Ixxiii. 8, etc.; Jude 15. 


are confident in their own strength, 


and who are manifesting their pride 
in depriving others of their rights. 

8. Lorn, how long shall the wicked, 
etc. Asif there were to be no end 
to their exaltation; their joy; their 
success, How long would God allow 
this? How long would he sit by and 
see it done? Was he disposed to let 
them go on for ever? Would he 
never interpose, and arrest them in 
their career? How often do we 
wonder that God does not interpose ! 
How often does it seem inexplicable 
that a Being of almighty power and 
infinite goodness does not interfere 
with respect to the wickedness, the 
oppression, the slavery, the wrong, 
the cruelty, the fraud, the violence of 
the world—and put an end toit! Nay, 
how entirely are we overwhelmed at 
the thought that he does not put an 
end to iniquity in the universe alto- 
gether; that he never wild thus inter- 
pose, and put an end to sin and 
sorrow! Such things are too high 
for us now; perhaps will be always 
so. Things on earth are not as we 
should suppose they would be; and 
we can only pause and adore where 
we cannot comprehend! 

4. How long shall they utter and 
speak hard things? The word ren- 
dered utéer means to pour forth—as 
water from a fountain; to pour forth 
copiously. The meaning is, that they 
seemed to be full, and that they 
poured forth evil words as a fountain 
pours forth water. The phrase hard 
things means proud, unfeeling, inso- 
lent things; things which are unjust, 
unkind, severe, harsh. J And all the 
workers of iniquity boast themselves ? 
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5 They break in pieces thy 
pore O Losp, and afflict thine 
reritage. 

6 They slay the widow and the 
sranger, and murder the father- 
ess, 

7? Yet they say, The Lorp 


Boast of their power and their suc- 
cess. How long shall they be per- 
mitted to Aave such success as may 
seem to justify them in their exulta- 
tion ? 

5. They break in pieces thy peo- 
ple. They tread down; they grind; 
they crush. The Hebrew word is often 
used as meaning to crush under foot ; 
to trample on; and,hence it means 
to oppress. Lam. iii. 834; Isa. iii, 15. 
{ And afflict. To wit, by oppression 
and wrong, If this refers to foreigners, 
it means that they did this by inva- 
sion and by the ravages of war. 
Q Thine heritage. Thy people, re- 
garded as an inheritance or posses- 
sion. See Notes on Ps. xxviii. 9; 
xxxiii. 12; Ixviii. 9; Ixxiv. 2; Isa. 
xix. 25; xlvii. 6; 1 Pet. v. 3. 

6. They slay the widow and the 
stranger, and murder the fatherless, 
To do this is everywhere represented 
as a peculiar crime, and as peculiarly 
offensive to God from the fact that 
these classes are naturally feeble and 
unprotected. See Notes on Isa. i.17; 
Ps, Ixviii. 5; Ixxxii. 3. 

7. Yet they say. By their con- 
duct; or, they seem to say. { The 
Lorn shall not see. In the original, 
m, Jah. This is an abbreviation of 
the word JEHovaH. See Notes on 
Ps. Ixviii. 4; Ixxxiii. 18. On the 
impious sentiment here expressed, 
see Notes on Ps. x. 11. J Neither 
shall the God of Jacob regard it. 
Implying that God was indifferent to 
the conduct of men; that he would 
not punish the wicked; that sinners 
have nothing to fear at his hand. 
This sentiment is very common still, 
either as an article in their creed, or 
as implied in their conduct. The doc- 
trine of universal salvation is really 
founded on this opinion; and most 
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shall not see, neither shall the 
God of Jacob regard i. 

8 Understand, ° ye brutish 
among the people; and ye fools, 
when will ye be wise P 

9 He » that planted the ear, 

oPs, xcii.6; Rom.iiil1. p Ex. iv. 11. 


men acé as if it were their belief that 
the wicked are in no danger of being 
punished, and that there is no such 
attribute in God as justice. 

8. Understand, ye brutish among 
the people. See Ps. Ixxiii. 22. The 
meaning here is, “ You who are like 
the brutes; you who see and under- 
stand no more of the character and 
plans of God than the wild beasts of 
the desert.” The meaning is, that 
they did not employ their reason in 
the case; they acted like beasts, re- 
gardless of the consequences of their 
conduct—as if God would treat men 
as he does the beasts; as if there were 
no retribution in the future world. 
And ye fools, when will ye be wise ? 
How long is this stupidity to con- 
tinue? When will you attend to the 
truth ; when will you act as immortal 
beings; when will you suffer your 
rational nature to lead you up to just 
views of God? It is implied that 
this folly had been manifested for a 
long period, and that it was time 
they should arouse from_this con- 
dition, and act like men. With what 
propriety may this language be ad- 
dressed still to the great. mass of man- 
kind! What numbers of the human 
race are there now, who in respect 
to God, and tothe purpose for which 
they were made, evince no more wis- 
dom than the brutes that perish! 
Oh, if men were truly wise, what a 
beautiful world would this be;—how 
noble and elevated would be our now 
degraded race ! 

9. He that planted the ear. He 
that made the ear. The word here 
used in the original is a participle. 
“Shall not he planting the ear ;” 
that is, the planter of the ear. The 
idea seems to have been taken from 
the act of making a dole in the 
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shall he not hear ? he that formed 
the eye, shall he not see? 

10 He that chastiseth the 
heathen, ?shall not he correct? he 


q Ez. xxxix. 21; Hab. iii. 12. 
r Prov. ii. 6. 


ground when we set out a plant,— 
as if, in like manner, a Aole had been 
made in the side of the head to insert 
the ear. Y Shall he not hear? He 
could not have created the faculty of 
hearing, without possessing it himself. 
Or, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he who has made man capable of 
hearing, must be able to hear him- 
self. We have nothing in our nature 
which is not possessed in an infinitely 
higher measure by God. J He that 
formed the eye. This, too, is a par- 
ticiple: “ He forming the eye;” that 
is, the Former of the eye. The word 
here used is frequently employed in 
reference to a potter; and the idea 
is that God has moulded or formed 
the eye as the potter fashions the 
clay. The more the eye is studied 
in its structure, the more deeply shall 
we be impressed with the wonderful 
skill and wisdom of God. See this 
. beautifully illustrated in Paley’s Na- 
tural Theology. Jf Shall he not see? 
He that made the eye to see must 
himself be able to see. He must see 
all that the eye itself’ can see; he 
must see all that aiZ eyes see; he 
must have the power of sight far be- 
yond what there is in the mere organ 
which he has made. 

10. He that chastiseth the heathen. 
More literally, “Shall not the Re- 
prover of nations—shall he not chas- 
tise—he that teaches man know- 
ledge?” ‘The idea is, that God exer- 
cises a government over the nations 
of the earth; that he has them under 
his control; that he brings heavy 
judgments on them; that he thus 
conveys great lessons to man. And 
shall not such a Being, in individual 
cases, reprove and correct for sin? 
It is assumed here that God, in fact, 
brings judgments on nations; that he 
does this by fire, flood, famine, pesti- 
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+ that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall not he know ? 

11 The Lorp knoweth the 
thoughts of man, that they are 
$ vanity. 

8 1 Cor. iii, 19, 20. 


lence; that these things are proofs 
that he presides over the nations of 
the earth; and the question here is, 
whether he that does this on the 
large scale must not be expected to 
do it in individual cases, so that the 
offender will not escape. f Shall not 
he correct? Shall he not chastise, 
or bring judgments on offenders? 
WT He that teacheth man knowledge, 
ete. The idea in our translation, 
that he who imparts knowledge to 
mankind must himself possess intelli- 
gence, is a true one, but it is probably 
not that which is in the original. 
The sense is probably merely that 
God is the great Teacher, and this is 
the impression which it is intended 
should be impressed on the mind, 
leaving the consequences of this to 
be supplied by the reader: “ He that 
teaches man all the knowledge that 
he has!”—reflect on the consequences 
of this, or what must follow from 
this! Such a Being cannot be igno- 
rant; he must understand all things ; 
he must, therefore, see human conduct 
everywhere as it is. The consequence 
—the result—of this is stated in the 
next verse, that he must see the 
thoughts of man, and understand his 
real character. 

11. The Lorp knoweth the thoughts 
of man. That is, He who teaches 
men all that they know (ver. 10), 
must understand all that there is in 
the mind. See Notes on 1 Cor. iii. 
20. Gf That they are vanity. That 
is, that they are foolish, vain, un- 
wise, wicked. The knowledge of the 
thoughts themselves carries with it 
also the knowledge that they are 
vain and foolish,—for that is their 
character, and to know them truly is 
to know this of them. They do not 
appear to him as they do to men 
themselves. They are to his view 
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12 Blessed ¢ is the man whom 
thou chastenest, O Lorp, and 
teachest him out of thy law; 

13 That thou mayest give him 
rest from the days of adversity, 
until the pit be digged for the 
wicked. 

é Job v.17; Prov. iii. 11; Heb. xii. 5, ete. 


stripped of all that is flattering and 


illusive, and are seen to be vain and 
foolish. 

12. Blessed is the man whom thou 
chastenest, O Lorp. “Happy the 
man;” or “Oh the blessedness of the 
man.” See Notes on Ps. i. 1. The 
word here rendered chastenest does 
not mean to chasten in the sense of 
afflicting or punishing. It means 
here to instruct; to warn; to ad- 
monish; to exhort. So the word is 
employed in Prov. ix. 7; Job iv. 3; 
Ps, xvi. 7. The meaning here is, that 
the man is blessed or happy whom 
God so instructs, warns, or teaches, 
that he understands the principles 
of the Divine administration. Such 
a man will see reasons for confidence 
in him in trouble, and for calmness 
of mind until punishment is brought 
upon his enemies. {| And teachest 
him out of thy law. Causest him, 
from thy word, to understand the 
great principles of thy government. 

13. That thou mayest give him rest. 
Mayest make his mind quiet and 
calm; mayest save him from mur- 
muring, from despondency, from im- 
patience, by just confidence in thee, 
and in thy government. {] From 
the days of adversity. Or, in the 
days of evil; the time of calamity 
and trouble. That his mind may 
then be composed and calm. QJ Untzl 
the pit be digged for the wicked. 
Until the wicked be punished; that 
is, while the preparations are going 
on, or while God seems to delay 
punishment, and the wicked are 
suffered to live as if God did not 
notice them, or would not punish 
them. The idea is, that the mind 
should not be impatient as if their 
punishment would not come, or as if 
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14 For « the Lorp will not 
cast off his people, neither will 
he forsake his inheritance: 

15 But judgment shall return 
unto righteousness; and all the 
upright in heart shall } follow it. 


wu 1 Sam. xii. 22; Rom. xi. 1, 2. 
be after. 


God were unconcerned ; and that just 
views of the Divine administration 
would tend to make the mind calm 
even when the wicked seemed to 
prosper and triumph. See Notes on 
Ps. Ixxiii. 16-22. The phrase “ until 
the pit be digged” is derived from 
the method of hunting wild beasts 
by digging a pit into which they 
might fall und be taken. See Notes 
on Ps, vii. 15. 

14. For the Lorp will not cast off 
his people, etc.. He will interpose in 
their behalf though the wicked seem 
now to triumph. The certainty of 
this would give consolation; this 
would make the mind calm in the 
days of trouble. Comp. 1 Sam. xii. 
22; 1 Kings vi. 18; Deut. xxxi. 6. 
See Notes on Rom. xi. 1, 2. 

15. But judgment shall return unto 
righteousness. That is, The exercise 
of judgment shall be so manifest to 
the world,—as if it returned to it,— 
as to show that there is a righteous 
God. The truth here taught is, that 
the resulés of God’s interposition in 
human affairs will be such as to show 
that he is on the side of righteous- 
ness, or such as to vindicate and 
maintain the cause of righteousness 
in the earth. {[ And all the upright 
in heart shall follow it. Marg., shall 
be after it. ‘The meaning is, that all 
who are upright in heart—all who 
are truly righteous—will follow on 
in the path of justice; that they will 
regard what God does as right, and 
will walk in that path. The fact 
that what occurs is done by God, 
will be to them a sufficient revelation 
of what oughé to be done; and they 
will follow out the teachings properly 
suggested by the Divine dealings as 
their rules of life. In other words, 
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16 Who will rise up for me 
against the evil-doers? or who 
will stand up for me against the 
workers of iniquity ? 

17 Unless ’ the Lorn had been 


v Ps. exxiv. 1, 2, 1 Or, quickly. 


the manifested laws of the Divine 
administration will be to them an 
indication of what is right; and they 
will embrace and follow the lessons 
thus made known to them by the 
dealings of Divine Providence as the 
rules of their own conduct. 

16. Who will rise up for me against 
the evil-doers? etc. This is the lan- 
guage of the psalmist. It is what he 
had said in the circumstances referred 
to in the first part of the psalm, when 
the wicked seemed to triumph; when 
they had come in upon the land, and 
laid waste the heritage of God, vers. 
3-6. At that time, full of anxiety 
and trouble, and deeply impressed 
with a sense of danger, he had 
anxiously looked around for help, 
and had asked with deep concern 
who would stand up for him and 
detend him. The following verses 
(17, 18) show what was then his 
reliance, and in what way confidence 
in God had kept him from falling 
into despair. 

17. Unless the Lond had been my 
help. At the time referred to. If I 
had not had a God to whom I could 
have gone,—if my mind had not been 
directed to him,—if I had not actually 
found him a refuge and strength, 
I should have despaired altogether. 
There was no other one to whom I 
could go; there was nothing else but 
the help of God on which I could 
rely. YJ Ay soul had almost dizelt in 
silence. Marg., quickly. The original 
is, It was as it were but little ;” that 
is, there was little wanting to bring 
this about; a little heavier pressure 
—a little added to what I was then 
suffering—a little longer time before 
relief was obtained — would have 
brought me down to the land of 
silence—to the grave. The Latin 
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my help, my soul had ! almost 
dwelt in silence. 

18 When I said, My foot » slip- 
peth; thy mercy, O Lorn, held 
me up. 

19 In the multitude of my 


wo Ps, xxxviii. 16. 


Vulgate renders this, “My soul had 


dwelt in inferno.’ The Septuagint, 
“in Hades”—rq daddy. See Psalm 
xxxi, 17. The grave is represented 
as a place of silence, or as the land 
of silence: Ps. cxv. 17: “The dead 
praise not the Lord, neither any that 
go down into silence.” Comp. Amos 
viii. 3. 

18, When I said, My foot slippeth. 
I can no longer stand. My strength 
is gone; and I must sink into the 
grave. The original here is, “Jf I 
say,. My foot slippeth,” etc. The 
statement is general; that if at any 
time he had been, or should be, in 
such circumstances, then God would 
interpose. The general remark, how- 
ever, is founded on his interposition 
on this particular occasion. His aid 
was then so marked and timely, that 
he felt that he could make the decla- 
ration general in regard to his whole 
life—to all circumstances in which he 
would ever be placed. J Thy mercy, 
O Lorn, held me up. By thy merciful 
interposition thou didst keep me from 
falling. It was strength put forth 
as the expression of mercy ;—not 
strength to which he had any claim. 
How often in life may we say this of 
ourselves, that when just ready to 
sink; when our strength was almost 
gone; when a little severer pressure 
would have brought us to the grave, 
God by his mercy and his power in- 
terposed and saved us! Every such 
act of mercy—every new interposi- 
tion in this manner—is a new gift of 
life, and Jays us under obligation as 
if we had been just created,—for it 
is just so much more of life given us 
by God. 

19. In the multitude of my thoughts 
within me thy comforts delight my 
soul, The Septuagint and the Latin 
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thoughts within me thy comforts 
= delight my soul. ; 
20 Shall the throne of iniquity 


x Pa. Ixiii. 5, 6; 2 Cor. i. 3, 4. 


Vulgate render this, “In the multi- 
tude of my griefs within me,” ete. 
De Wette renders it, “Bei meinen 
vielen Sorgen,”—in my many cares. 
The Hebrew word, however, properly 
means thoughts ; and the idea seems 
to be that in the great number of 
thoughts which passed through his 
mind, so many of them perplexing, 
anxious, burdensome,—so many of 
them vain and profitless,—so many 
of them that seemed to come and go 
without any aim or object, there was 
one class that gave him comfort. 
They were those which pertained to 
God. In those thoughts he found 
calmness and peace. However much 
he might be disturbed by other 
thoughts, yet here he found rest and 
peace. In God,—in his character, in 
his law, in his government,—he had 
an unfailing source of consolation ; 
and whatever trouble he might have 
from the cares of life, and from the 
evil imaginings in his own mind, yet 
here his soul found repose. God was 
an unfailing refuge; and meditation 
on him and his perfections made the 
mind calm. How many thoughts 
pass through our minds in a single 
day or a single hour! Who can tell 
whence they come, or by what laws 
they are linked together! How many 
of them seem to have no connexion 
with any that went before! How 
many of them seem to be thrown 
into our minds when we would avoid 
them! How many are vain and 
frivolous; how many are sceptical; 
how many are polluted and polluting ! 
How many come into the mind which 
we would not for worlds disclose to 
our best friends! How few of us 
would walk abroad if we were con- 
scious that all whom we meet could 
look into our bosoms, and see all that 
is passing there! What a consola- 
tion it is to us that they cannot see 
it! What a world of confusion and 
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have fellowship with thee, which 
¥ frameth mischief by a law? 

21 They = gather themselves 
y Isa.x.1. # Prov. i.11, 16; Matt. xxvii. 1. 


blushes would this be if, in the streets 
of x crowded city, or when man 
meets his fellow man anywhere, all 
that is in his bosom were known! 
And yet, in this multitude of thoughts 
—so empty, so foolish, so sinful, so 
vexing, so sceptical, so polluting— 
there are others—there are thoughts 
of God, of Christ, of heaven, of hope, 
of faith, of love, of benevolence; 
thoughts within us, when the Divine 
promises come to the heart, and the 
prospect of heaven warms the soul. 
These give “comfort ;” these fill the 
soul with “delight.” Happy he who 
can find in his bosom, amidst the 
multitude of thoughts within him, 
those which pertain to God; to a 
higher life; to heaven! 

20. Shall the throne of iniquity. 
The throne established in iniquity ; 
or, sustaining iniquity. The allusion 
is probably to what was referred to 
in the former part of the psalm,— 
the powers that were spreading de- 
solation through the land,—wicked 
princes or rulers, vers. 3-7. Their 
thrones were established on evil; 
they defended wickedness and wrong 
by their authority ; they abused their 
power, and employed it to overthrow 
the rights of others. The phrase 
would be applicable to any unjust 
government, or to any laws that are 
designed to uphold that which is 
wrong. Such are all the laws which 
authorize or uphold slavery, gaming, 
lotteries, the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, etc. Have fellowship with 
thee. With God. Shall they be united 
with thee; be sustained by thee; be 
regarded as a part of thine adminis- 
tration? Wilt thou sanction them ? 
Wilt thou give to them thy patronage, 
as if they met with thine approba- 
tion? The Hebrew word means to 
be associated with, or allied to, and 
would be properly applied to a part- 
nership, or anything where there is 
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together against the soul of the 
righteous, and condemn the in- 
nocent blood. 

22 But the Lorp is my de- 
fence; and my God is the rock 
of my refuge. 


fellowship or alliance. The inter- 
rogative form here strongly implies 
that this cannoé be. Such laws— 
such purposes—cannot be in accord- 
ance with the laws and authority of 
God; or, in other words, God does 
not sii on the same throne with those 
who authorize and by law sustain 
slavery, intemperance, and gambling. 
There can be no partnership here. 
G Which frameth mischief by a law. 
The word rendered mischief usually 
means labour, toil; and then, trouble, 
vexation, sorrow. It may, however, 
be used to denote evil of any kind— 
crime, or wrong. The word rendered 
frameth means to form, to fashion, to 
make, as a potter does clay; Gen. ii. 
7,8, 19; or asa workman does statues, 
Isa. xliv. 9, 10, 12; or as one makes 
weapons, Isa. liv. 17. It is often 
applied to Got as the Creator. See 
Notes on ver. 9: “he that formed the 
eye.’ The word /aw here means a 
rule or statute; and the idea is, that 
the iniquity referred to was not the 
result of an irregular and fitful im- 
pulse; or of passion; of sudden ex- 
citement; or of mere ewild in a par- 
ticular case; but was reduced to 
statute, and sustained by law. The 
expression would apply to all those 
cases where evil is uphcld by the 
government or by civil authority, or 
where those who are engaged in it 
can plead in their defence the sanc- 
tion of law. The statement here is, 
that such acts cannot have fellowship 
with God, or receive his approval. It 
is an insult to God to suppose that 
he has ever appointed legislators or 
magistrates for the purpose of making 
or upholding such enactments. Yet 
there are many such laws in the 
world; and a main reason why it is 
so difficult to remove such evils as 
have been above referred to is the 
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23 And he shall bring upon 
them their own iniquity, and 
shall cut them off in their own 
* wickedness; yea, the LoRD our 
God shall cut them off. 


a Prov. v. 22. 


fact that they are sustained by law, 


and that they who hold slaves, or 
open gambling-houses, or sell intoxi- 
cating drinks, can plead the authority 
of the law; or, in other words, that 
the laws have done all they can to 
place such things on a level with 
those which ought to be protected by 
statute. Many a man in his business 
looks no farther than to the laws of 
the land, and if he has their sanction, 
in vain is the attempt to induce him 
to abandon a business that leads to 
oppression, or that scatters woe and 
sorrow through a community. 

21. They gather themselves together 
against the soul of the righteous. 
Against the life of the righteous; 
that is, to take their lives. The 
Hebrew word rendered gather to- 
gether, means to press or crowd upon 
‘any one; to rush in crowds or troops. 
It would refer particularly to a tumul- 
tuous gathering—a@ mob—intent on 
accomplishing its purpose. J And 
condemn the innocent blood. Lite- 
rally, make guilty ; that is, they hold 
that blood to be guilty; or, they 
treat the innocent as if they were 
guilty. 

22. But the LonpD is my defence, 
etc. In all these purposes of the 
wicked ; in all that they do,—whether 
under the form and sanction of law 
(ver. 20), or by the excitement of 
passion,—my trust is still in God. 
He is able to interpose in either case, 
aud I may confidently commit my 
cause to him. On the language used 
here, as well as the sentiment, see 
Notes on Ps. xvii. 2. 

23. And he shall bring upon them 
their own iniquity. The consequences 
of their sin. He shall punish them 
as they deserve. See Notes on Ps. 
vil. 16. QJ And shall cut them off tn 
their own wickedness. As the result 
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0 COME, let us sing unto the 
Lorn; let > us make a joyful 


6 Ps, c. 1. 


e 9 Sam. xxii. 47. 


of their wickedness, and while they 
are engaged in perpetrating acts of 
sin. | Yea, the Lorp our God shall 
cut them off. Expressing, by the re- 
petition of the sentiment, the utmost 
confidence that this would be so. 
This is in accordance with the prayer 
with which the psalm opens, and is 
expressive of entire faith that God 
will deal justly with the children of 
men. However the wicked may seem 
to prosper and to triumph, yet the 
day of vengeance is approaching, and 
all which they have deserved will 
come upon them. 


PSALM XCV. 


Of the author of this psalm nothing is 
certainly known. It is, however, as- 
cribed to David in the Latin Vulgate 
and in the Septuagint ; and in Heb. iv. 
7, it is referred to as a psalm of David : 
‘“ Again, he limiteth a certain day say- 
ing in David, ‘To-day, if ye will hear 
his voice,’”’ ete. is language may 
refer in general to the Book of Psalms, 
called from their chief author, the 
Psalms of David; or it may mean that 
David was the author of this particular 
psalm. Either rd geet would mect 
all that is demanded by the quotation in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. There is, 
however, no improbability in the sup- 

osition that the psalm was written by 
David, as he doubtless composed many 
songs to which his name was not at- 
tached. : 

Nothing is known of the occaston on 
which the psalm was composed. Itisa 
general song of praise, and contains only 
such language as might be proper in 
any period of the Jewish history after 
the people were established in the pro- 
mised land. It is, indeed, a Hebrew 
song; it has reference to the Hebrew 
people; and it contains such arguments 
and appeals as would be particularly 
adapted to influence them. 

e psalm consists of three parts :— 

I. An exhortation to praise and wor- 
ge God, vers, 1, 2. 

I, Reasons for offering such praise, 
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noise to the rock ¢ of our salva- 
tion. 

2 Let us ! come before his 
presence with thanksgiving, and 


1 prevent his face. 


vers. 3-7 :—(@) He is a great God, ver. 


3; (5) He has made all things, and all 
things are under his control, vers. 4, 5; 
(c) He is our Maker, ver. 6; (@) He is 
our God, and we are his people, ver. 7. 

Il. An exhortation not to harden 
the heart; not to be perverse and re- 
bellious, vers. 7-11. ‘This is enforced 
by the example of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and by the results which 
followed from their tempting God, and 
rovoking his wrath. The appeal is 
‘ounded on the fact that, in consequence 
of their rebellion, they were shut out of 
the promised land. On the same prin- 
ciple, if we are rebellious, we shall be 
excluded from heaven, 


1. O come, let us sing unto the 
Lorp. The word here rendered 
come, means properly go; but it is 
here used, as it often is, as a formula 
of invitation, in calling on others to 
share in what is done by the speaker. 
It is here to be understood as used 
by one portion of an assembly con- 
vened for worship addressing the other 
portion, and calling on them to unite 
in the praise of God. J Let us make 
a joyful noise. The word here used 
means commonly to make a loud 
noise, to shout, Job xxx. 5. It is 
especially used (a) of warlike shouts, 
Josh. vi. 16; 1 Sam. xvii. 20; (0) of 
the shout of triumph, Judges xv. 14; 
(ec) of the sound or clangour of a 
trumpet, Num. x. 9; Joel ii. 1. It 
may thus be used to denote any shout 
of joy or praise. In -public worship 
it would denote praise of the most 
animated kind. { Zo the Rock of 
our salvation. The strong ground 
of our confidence; the basis of our 
hope; our security. See Notes on 
Ps. xviii. 2. 

2. Let us come before his presence. 
Marg., as in Heb., prevent his face. 
The word in Hebrew means literally 
to come before; to anticipate. It is 
the word which is commonly rendered 
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make a joyful noise unto him 
with psalms. 

3 For ¢ the Lorp is a great 
God, and a great King ¢ above 
all gods. 

4 In} his hand are the deep 


ad Pa. xcvii. 9. 


e Mal. i. 14. 


prevent. See Notes on Job iii. 12; 
Ps. xvii. 13; lix. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 
Here it means to come before, in the 
sense of in front of. Let us stand 
before his face; that is, in his very 
presence. TY With thanksgiving. 
Expressing our thanks. [ And make 
a joyful noise unto him. The same 
word which occurs in ver. 1. { With 
psalms. Songs of praise. 

3. For the LorD is @ great God. 
For Jehovah is a. great God. The 
ohject is to exait Jehovah, the true 
God, as distinguished from all who 
were worshipped as gods. The first 
idea is that he is “great ;” that he is 
exalted over all the universe; that 
he rules over all, and that he is to be 
worshipped us such. {] And a great 
King above ail gods. This does not 
mean that he is a great ruler of all 
other gods, as if they had a real 
existence, but that he is king or ruler 
far above all that were worshipped as 
gods, or to whom homage was paid. 
Whoever, or whatever was worship- 
ped as God, Jehovah was supreme 
over all things. He occupied the 
throne; and all others must be be- 
neath him, and under his dominion. 
If the sun, the moon, or the stars 
were worshipped,—if the mountains 
or the rivers,—if angels good or bad, 
—yet Jehovah was above all these. 
If imaginary deings were worshipped, 
yet Jehovah in his perfections was 
exalted far above all that was ascribed 
to them; for He was the true God,and 
the Ruler of the universe, while they 
were beings of the imagination only. 

4. In his hand. In his power, or 
under his control as his own. That 
is, he so possesses all things that they 
can be claimed by no other. His 
right over them is absolute and en- 
tire. J Are the deep places of the 
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places ofthe earth; the 2strength 
of the hills is his also. 

5 3 The sea 1s his, and he made 
f it: and his hands formed the 
dry lund. 


lwhose. 2 Or, heights of the hills arc his. 
8 Whose the seais. f Gen. i. 9,10, 


earth, The word here used—“prns, 


mehhior—means the interior, the in- 
most depth; that which is searched 
out, from “prt—hhakar—to search, 


search out, explore. The primary 
idea is that of searching by boring or 
digging; and the allusion here is to 
the parts of the earth which could 
be explored only by digging—as in 
mining, or sinking shafts in the 
earth. The meaning is, that all those 
places which lie beyond the ordinary 
power of observation in man are in 
the hand of God. He knows them 
as clearly as those which are most 
plain to human view; he possesses or 
owns them as his own as really as he 
does those which are on the surface 
of the ground. J The strength of the 
hills is his also. Marg., The heights 
of the hills are his. The word ren- 
dered strength — nipyin, todphoth 
—means properly swiftness or speed 
in running; then, weariness, weari- 
some labour; and hence, wealth ob- 
tained by labour; treasures. Here 
the expression means treasures of the 
mountains; that is, treasures obtained 
out of the mountains, the precious 
metals, ete. Comp. Notes on Job 
xxii. 25, where the same word occurs. 
All this belongs to God. As he is 
the Maker of these hills, and of all 
that they contain, the absolute pro- 
prietorship is in him. 

5. The sea is his. Marg., as in 
Heb., Whose the sea is. That is, 
The sea belongs to him, with all which 
it contains. QJ And he made it. It 
is his, because he made it. The crea- 
tion of anything gives the highest 
possible right over it. J And his 
hands formed the dry land. He has 
a claim, therefore, that it should be 
recognised as his, and that all who 
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6 O come, let us worship and 
bow down: let us kneels before 
the Lorp our maker. 

g Acts xxi.5; Phil. ii.10. % Heb. iii. 7,16. 


dwell upon it, and derive their sup- 
port from it, should acknowledge him 
as its great Owner and Lord. 

6. O come, let us worship and bow 
down. Let us worship him by bow- 
ing down; by prostrating ourselves 
before him. The word here rendered 
“come” is not the same which is 
used in ver. 1. Its literal meaning 
is come, and it is an earnest exhorta- 
tion fo come and worship. It is not 
a particle merely calling attention to 
a subject, but it is an exhortation to 
approach—to enter—to engage in a 
thing. The word rendered worship, 
means properly to bow down; to in- 
cline oneself; and then, to bow or 
prostrate oneself before any one in 
order to dohim homage, or reverence. 
Then it means to bow down before 
God in the attitude of worship. It 
would most naturally refer to an 
entire prostration on the ground, 
which was 2 common mode of wor- 
ship; but it would also express adora- 
tion in any form. The word rendered 
bow down, means properly to bend, to 
bow, spoken usually of the knees. 
Isa. xlv. 23: “every knee shall bow.” 
Comp. Judges vii. 5, 6; 1 Kings viii. 
54; 2 Kings i. 13. The word might 
be applied, like the former word, to 
those who bow down with the whole 
person, or prostrate themselves on the 
ground, 2Chron. vii.3. YJ Zet us 
kneel before the LornD our Maker. 
The usual attitude of prayer in the 
Scriptures. See Notes on Dan. vi. 10; 
comp. 2 Chron. vi.138; Luke xxii. 41; 
Acts vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 86; xxi. 5. 
All the expressions here employed 
denote a posture of profound reve- 
rence in worship, and the passage isa 
standing rebuke of all irreverent 
postures in prayer; of such habits as 
often prevail in public worship where 
no change of posture is made in prayer, 
and where a congregation irreverently 
sit in the act of professedly worship- 
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7 For he zs our God; and we 
are the people of his pasture, and 
the sheep of his hand. To-day, 
h if ye will hear his voice, 


ping God. Men show to their fellow- 
men the respect indicated by rising 
up before them :—much more should 
they show respect to God—respect in 
a posture which will indicate pro- 
found reverence, and a deep sense of 
his presence and majesty. Reverently 
kneeling or standing will indicate 
this; sitting does noé indicate it. 

7. For he is our God. Not only 
the God whom we worship as the 
true God, but One who has revealed 
himself to us as our God. We wor- 
ship him as God—as entitled to praise 
and adoration because he is the true 
God; we worship him also as sustain- 
ing the relation of God to us, or de- 
cause we recognize him as our God, 
and because he has inanifested himself 
as ours. J And we are the people of 
his pasture. Whom he has recognized 
as his flock ; to whom he sustains the 
relation of shepherd; who feeds and 
protects us as the shepherd does his 
flock. See Notes on Ps. Ixxix. 18; 
comp. Ps. xxiii.1-3. [And the sheep 
of his hand. ‘The flock that is guided 
and fed by his hand. YJ Zo day if ye 
will hear his voice. His voice calling 
you; commanding you; inviting you; 
encouraging you. See this passage 
explained in the Notes on Heb. iii. 7— 
11. The word ¢o-day here means the 
present time; now. The idea is, that 
the purpose to obey should not be de- 
ferred till to-morrow ; should not be 
put off to the future. The commands 
of God should be obeyed at once; the 
purpose should be executed immedi- 
ately. All God’s commands relate to 
the present. He gives us none for 
the future; and a true purpose to 
obey God exists only where there is a 
willingness to obey now,—to-day ;— 
and can exist only then. A purpose 
to repent at some future time, to give 
up the world at some future time, to 
embrace the Gospel at some future 
time, is 20 obedience,—for there is no 
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8 Harden not your heart, as in 
the ! provocation, i and as in the 
day of temptation in the wilder- 
ness; 

9 When your fathers tempted 
k me, proved me, and saw my 
work 


. 7 1 contention. . 
i Ex. xvii. 9,7; Num. xiv. 2, ete.; Deut. vi. 16. 
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10 Forty years long was I 
grieved with this generation, and 
said, It is a people that do err in 
their heart, and they have not 
known my ways: 

J1 Unto whom I sware ? in 
my wrath, 2 that they should not 
enter into my rest. 

&#1Cor.x.9. 2% Heb. iv. 3,5. 2 if they enter. 


A 


such command addressed to us. 
resolution to put off repentance and 
faith, to defer attention to religion 
till some future time, is real disobe- 
dience,—and often the worst form of 
disobedience,—for it is directly in the 


face of the command of God. “Jf 
ye will hear.” That is, 1f there is a 
disposition or willingness to obey his 
voice at all; or, to listen to his com- 
mands. See Notes on Heb. iii. 7. 

8. Harden not your heart. See this 
verse explained in the Notes on Heb. 
iii. 8. Q As in the provocation, etc. 
Marg., contention. The original is 
Meribah. See Ex. xvii. 7, where the 
original words Meribah, rendered here 
proveeation, and Massah, rendered 
here ¢emptation, are retained in the 
translation. 

9. When your fathers. Your an- 
cestors. See this verse explained in 
the Notes on Heb. iii. 9. J Tempted 
me. ‘Tried me; tried my patience, 
to see how much I would bear. This 
does not mean, as it commonly does 
now with us, to place inducements 
before one to lead him into sin, but 
to try one—to put his patience to 
the test. ‘This they did, in the case 
referred to, by their obduracy and 
evil conduct. J Proved me. See 
Notes on Heb. iii. 9. And saw my 
work. Though they constantly saw 
my work; saw my gracious interpo- 
sitions; saw what I was doing for 
their own good. 

10. Forty years long. <All the time 
that they were in the wilderness. 
During this long period their con- 
duct was such as to try my patience 
and forbearance. { Was I grieved. 
The word here used—wap, /ué—means 
properly to loathe, to nauseate, to 


be disgusted with. It is translated 
loathe in Ezek. vi. 9; xx. 43; xxxvi. 
81; and grieved in Ps. cxix. 158; 
exxxix. 21, It is here expressive of 
the strong abhorrence which God had 
of their conduct. Comp. Rev. iii. 16. 
q With this generation. With the 
entire generation that came out of 
Egypt. ‘They were all cut off in the 
wilderness, except Caleb and Joshua. 
GY And said, It is a people. Itisa 
characteristic of the entire people, that 
they are disposed to wander from God. 
J Lhat do err in their heart. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (iii. 10) where 
this is quoted, it is, “They do always 
errin their heart.” The sense is sub- 
stantially the same. See Notes on 


that place. {J And they have not 
known my ways. See Notes on Heb. 
iii. 10. 


11. Unto whom I sware in my 
wrath. See Notes on Heb. iii. 11. 
WY That they should not enter into my 
rest. Marg.,asin Heb., If they enter 
into my rest. ‘The rest here referred 
to was the land of Canaan. They 
were not permitted to enter there as 
a place of rest after their long and 
weary wanderings, but died in the 
wilderness. The meaning is not that 
none of them were saved (for we must 
hope that very many of them were 
brought to the heavenly Canaan), 
but that they did not come to the 
promised land. Unbelief shut them 
out; and this fact is properly made 
use of here, and in Heb. iii., as fur- 
nishing a solemn warning to all not 
to be unbelieving and rebellious, since 
the consequence of unbelief and re- 
bellion must be to exclude us from 
the kingdom of heaven, the true place 
of “ rest.” 
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song; sing unto the Lorp, 


0 SING. » unto the Lorp a new aha earth. 


m 1 Chron. xvi. 283-33. 
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This psalm is similar in structure and 
design to Ps. xcv. It is an exhortation 
to universal praise, and was doubtless 
designed to be used in public worship,— 
in the service of the sanctuary. 

The psalm has no title in the Hebrew, 
and its authorship cannot with any 
certainty be determined. There is, 
however, a very marked similarity be- 
tween this psalm and a portion of that 
which was composed and sung at the 
removal of the ark by David, as recorded 
in 1 Chron. xvi. and of which it is said 
iC Chron. xvi. 7), “Then on that da 

avid delivered first this psalm to than 
the Lord, into the hand of Asaph and 
his brethren.”” Of the original Far 
therefore, David was undoubtedly the 
author. The ninety-sixth ps is 
merely an abridgment of that one, or 
more properly an extract from it, since 
it is essentially similar to one portion of 
it, and is taken from it with very slight 
Variations, 1 Chron. xvi. 23-33. But by 
whom the extract and the slight altera- 
tions were made, and on what occasion 
this was done, we have no certain means 
of ascertaining. The title in the Sep- 
tuagint is, “ When the house was built 
after the captivity. Anode by David.” 
The same is the title in the Latin Vul- 
gate. According to this, it is supposed 
that on the dedication of the temple, 
when it was rebuilt after the Babylonish 
captivity, a portion of a psalm composed 
by David was selected and arranged for 
that purpose. Hence it might be pro- 
perly called “A Psalm of David;” 
though not, of course, composed by him 
for that particular occasion. This seems 
to me to be a very probable account of 
the origin of the psalm, and of the 
reason why it has its present form. In 
the original psalm (1 Chron. xvi.) 
there were things which would not be 
particularly appropriate to the dedica- 
tion of the temple, while the portion 
which is extracted is eminently fitted 
for such a service. De Wette doubts 
the genuineness of the psalm in 1 Chron. 
xvl.; and Hengstenberg supposes that 
that psalm was made up of parts taken 
from psalms which were then in common 
use. But it seems to me that the sug- 


gestion above is the most natural, and | 


Sing unto the Lorp, bless 


sufficiently explains the origin of this 
psalm. It would be very appropriate to 
the re-dedication of the temple; and it 
is appropriate to be used in similar 
services at all times. 

The structure of the psalm is very 
simple, and it does not admit of any 
particular analysis. 


1. Osing unto the LoRD a@ new song. 
See Notes on Ps, xxxiii. 8. This is 
the only addition made to the original 
form of the psalm. The word xew 
here implies that there was some 
fresh occasion for celebrating the 
praises of God; that some event had 
occurred, or that some truth relating 
to the Divine character had now been 
made known, which could not well be 
expressed in any psalm or hymn then 
in use. Itis a call on all to celebrate 
the praises of the Lord in a “ new ” 
song—new, particularly, as it calls 
on all the earth to join in it; and 
possibly this was designed to suggest 
the idea that while that temple stood, 
a dispensation would commence, under 
which the distinction between the Jews 
and the Gentiles would bebroken down, 
and all mankind would unite in the 
praise of God. Jf Sing unto the 
Lorp, all the earth. All nations. All 
people had occasion to bless his name; 
to praise him. What he had done, 
what he was still doing, was of interest 
to all lands, and made an appeal to all 
people to praise him. The psalm iscon- 
structed on this supposition, that the 
occasion for praise referred to was one 
in which all people wereinterested; or, 
in other words, that Jehovah was the 
true God over all the nations, and that 
ail people should acknowledge him. 


2. Sing unto the Lorp, bless his 
name. This verse is substantially 
the same as 1 Chron. xvi. 28; “Sing 
unto the Lord, all the earth; show 
forth from day to day his salvation.” 
YT Show forth his salvation. His in- 
terposition; the fact that he has saved 
or delivered us. This may have re- 
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his name: shew forth his salva- 
tion from day to day. 

3 Declare his glory among the 
heathen, his wonders among all 
people. 

4 For the Lorp is great, and 


ferred originally in particular to what 
he had done to save the people in time 
of danger, but the language is such 
also as to express salvation in a 
higher sense—salvation from sin and 
death. As such it may be employed 
to express what God has done for 
mankind—for all men, Jews and 
Gentiles—in providing a way of sal- 
vation, and making it possible that 
they should reach heaven. For this 
all men have occasion for praise. 
From day to day. Continually; always. 
It is a fit subject for unceasing praise. 
Every man should praise God every 
day—on each returning morning, and 
on every evening—for the assurance 
that there is a way of salvation pro- 
vided for him, and that he may be 
happy for ever. If wehad right feel- 
ings, this would be the first thought 
which would burst upon the mind 
each morning, irradiating, as with 
sunbeams, all around us; and it 
would be the last thought which 
would linger in the soul as we lie 
down at night, and close our eyes in 
slumber—making us grateful, calm, 
happy, as we sink to rest, for whether 
we wake or not in this world we may 
be for ever happy. 

8. Declare his glory among the 
heathen. Among the nations; the 
people who are not Hebrews. The 
meaning is, Let it be proclaimed in 
all lands, among all people. Let it 
not be confined to those who are pro- 
fessedly his people, but let it be an- 
nounced everywhere. This is copied 
literally from 1 Chron. xvi.24. His 
wonders among all people. His “ mar- 
vellous works ;” those things which 
are fitted to produce astonishment in 
the mind. The reference is to those 
works and doings of God which lie so 
far beyond the power of any created 
being, and which by their vastness, 
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n greatly to be praised: he is to 
be feared above all gods. 

5 Foro all the gods of the na- 
tions are idols: but ? the Lorgp 
made the heavens. 
wz Ps. xviii. 3. o Jer. x. 11,12. p Tsa. xiii. 5. 


their wisdom, and their benevolence, 


are fitted to produce a deep impres- 
sion on the human mind. 

4. For the Lorn is great. Jehovah 
is great. See Notes on Ps. lxxvii. 13. 
This verse is taken literally from 
1 Chron. xvi. 25. J And greatly to 
be praised. Worthy of exalted praise 
and adoration. {| He is to be feared 
above all gods. He is to be reverenced 
and adored above all that are called 
gods. Higher honour is to be given 
him; more lofty praise is to be ascribed 
to him. Heis Ruler over all the earth, 
and has a claim to universal praise. 
Even if it were admitted that they 
were real gods, yet it would still be 
true that they were local and inferior 
divinities; that they ruled only over 
the particular countries where they 
were worshipped and acknowledged 
as gods, and that they had no claim 
to universal adoration as Jehoval: has. 

5. For ail the gods of the nations 
are idols. All the gods worshipped 
by the people of other lands are mere 
idols. None of them can claim to 
have a real existence as gods. The 
word here rendered idols is translated 
by the Septuagint datzdxa, demons. 
So the Latin Vulgate demonia. The 
Hebrew word —5*>y, Elil—means 
properly of nothing, ‘nought, empty, 
vain. See Job xiii.4. The meaning 
here is, that they were mere nothings ; 
they had no real existence ; they were 
the creations of the imagination; they 
could not in any sense be regarded as 
what it was pretended they were; 
they had no claim to reverence and 
worship as gods. Of most of thei it 
was a fact that they had no existence 
at all, but were mere creatures of 
fancy. Of those that did really exist, 
as the sun, moon, stars, animals, or 
the spirits of departed men, though it 
was true that they had an actual ex- 
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6 Honour and majesty are be- 
fore him: strength ¢ and beauty 
are in his sanctuary. 


q Ps. Ixiii. 2. 
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7 Give * unto the Lorp, O ye 
kindreds of the people, give unto 
the Lorp glory and strength. 

r Jude 25. 


istence, yet it was also true that they 
had no existence as gods, or as entitled 
to worship ; and hence it was also true 
that the worship offered to them was 
as vain as that which was offered to 
mere beings of the imagination. This 
verse is extracted literally from 
1 Chron. xvi. 26. The Hebrew is the 
same. But the Lorp made the 
heavens. Jehovah created theheavenly 
hosts, and therefore he is the true 
God, and is entitled to worship. The 
power of creation—of causing any- 
thing to exist where there was nothing 
before—must pertain to God alone, 
and is the highest act of Divinity. No 
pretended heathen god hasthat power; 
no man has that power. The true God 
has reserved the exercise of that power 
to himself, and has never, in any in- 
stance, imparted it toa crented being. 


6. Honour and majesty are before 
him. This part of the verse is taken 
literally from 1 Chron. xvi. 27. The 
meaning is, that that which consti- 
tutes honour, glory, majesty, is in his 
presence, or wherever he is. Where- 
ever he manifests himself, there are the 
exhibitions of honour and majesty. 
They are always the accompaniments 
of his presence. J Strength and 
beauty are in his sanctuary. This is 
slightly varied from the parallel pas- 
sage in 1 Chron. xvi. 27. The word 
rendered strength is in both places 
the same. The word rendered beauty 
here — MNSDN, tipkereth — is in 1 
Chron. xvi. 27 m1, hhedvah—joy or 
gladness. The word here rendered 
sanctuary — Wap, mikdosh,—is in 
1 Chron. xvi. 27—DipI9, makom,— 
place. These variations are such as 
to show that the psalm is not a mere 
extract, but that it was altered of de- 
sign, and adapted to the occasion on 
which it was to be employed,—von- 
firming the supposition that it may 
have been used in the re-dedication of 


the temple after the return from the 
captivity. The word sanctuary refers 
to the holy place where God dwells ; 
his sacred abode, whether his resi- 
dence in heaven, or the temple on 
earth as the place of his earthly habi- 
tation. When it issaid that “strength” 
is there, if means that the dwelling- 
place of God is the source of power, or 
that power emanates from thence; 
that is, from God himself. When it is 
said that “beauty” is there, the 
meaning is, that whatever is fitted to 
charm by loveliness; whatever is a 
real ornament; whatever makes the 
world attractive ; whatever beautifies 
and adorns creation, has its home in 
God ; it proceeds from him. It may 
be added that whatever there is of 
power to reform the world, and con- 
vert sinners; whatever there is to 
turn men from their vicious and 
akandoned course of life; whatever 
there is to make the world better and 
happier, proceeds from the “sanc- 
tuary ’—-the church of God. What- 
ever there is that truly adorns society, 
and makes it more lovely and attrac. 
tive ; whatever there is that diffuses 
a charm over domestic and social life; 
whatever there is that makes the 
world more lovely or more desirable to 
live in,x—more courteous, more gentle, 
more humane, more kind, more for- 
giving,—has its home in the “sanc- 
tuary,” or emanates from the church 
of God. 

7. Give unto the Lorp. Ascribe 
unto the Lord,—to Jehovah. This is 
extracted literally from 1 Chron. xvi. 
28. ¥ O ye kindreds of the people. 
Heb., Families of the people :—peo- 
ple, as united by family ties. The 
idea is that of worship not merely as 
individuals, nor as a mere aggregate 
of individuals united by no common 
bonds, but as those united by strong 
ties; bound by blood and affection ; 
constituted into communities. It is 
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8 Give unto the Lorp the 
glory ! due unto his name: bring 
an offering, * and come into his 
courts. 

9 O worship the Lorp in the 
2 beauty of holiness: fear before 
him, all the earth. 


1 of. gs Web. xiii. 15. 


a call on such to worship God in 
their capacity as thus bound together ; 
—to come as families and to worship 
God. In other words, i€ is a call on 
families as such to acknowledge God. 
A family is a proper place where to 
honour God. When the same joy 
pervades all hearts in prosperity, 
and when all are alike made sorrow- 
ful in adversity, there is an evident 
fitness that all should unite in the 
same worship of God ; and that, as in 
all other things they have common 
interests, sympathies, and affections, 
so they should have in religion,—in 
the service of their Creator. (J Give 
anto the Lorp glory and strength. 
That is, Proclaim that these belong 
to God; or, worship him as a God of 
glory and power. 

8. Give unto the LonD the glory 
due unto his name. This also is lite- 
rally taken from 1 Chron. xvi. (ver. 
28). The margin here is, asin He- 
brew, of his name :—the honour of his 
name. ‘The idea is that which is ex- 
pressed in our translation. Bring to 
God what is due to him; or, render 
such an acknowledgment as he de- 
serves and claims. Acknowledge him 
as God, and acknowledge him to be 
such a God as he is. Let the honour 
due to God as such be given him; 
andjlet the honour due to him, for the 
character which he actually has, be 
ascribed tohim. § Bring an offering. 
This is language taken from the 
temple-worship, and means that God 
is to be worshipped, in the manner 
which he has prescribed, as a suitable 
expression of his majesty. The word 
here rendered offering —TIT229, min- 
hhah—is that which is commonly used 
to denote a bloodless offering —a 
thank-offering. Sce Notes on Isa. i. 
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10 Say among the heathen, 
t that the Lory reigneth: “ the 
world also shall be established, 
that it shall not be moved: he 
shall judge the people right- 
eously. 


2 Or, glorious sancluary. 
é Ps. xivi. 6, 10. u Rey. xix. 6, 


13. And come into his courts. The 
courts or areas around the taber- 
nacle and the temple, where sacrifices 
were made, and where the people wor- 
shipped. See Notes on Matt. xxi. 12. 
9. O worship the LorpD in the 
beauty of holiness. This verse is 
literally taken from 1 Chron. xvi. 29, 
30. The margin here is, tn the 
glorious sanctuary. The Septuagint, 
ty addy ayig—in his holy court. 
So the Latin Vulgate. Onthe mean- 
ing of the expression, see Notes on 
Ps, xxix. 2. Kear before him, all 
the earth. All lands; all people. 
The word rendered fear means pro- 
perly to writhe, to twist, to be in 
pain; and then, to tremble, to quake, 
to beafraid. The word ¢remble would 
perhaps best express the idea here. 
It is that solemn awe produced by the 
sense of the Divine presence and 
majesty which causes trembling. lt 
denotes profound reverence for God. 
10. Say among the heathen. Among 
the nations; all nations. Make this 
proclamation everywhere. This is 
changed from the parallel passage in 
1 Chron. xvi. The language there 
is, ‘Fear before him, all the earth; 
the world also shall be stable, that it 
be not moved: let the heavens be 
glad, and let the earth rejoice: and 
let men say among the nations, The 
Lord reigneth.” ‘The sense is, how- 
ever, essentially the same. The idea 
here is, “Make universal proclama- 
tion that Jehovah is King.” J That 
the Lory reigneth. See Notes on Ps. 
xcili. 1. Y The world also shall be 
established, etc. Under the reign of 
God. The meaning is, that the world 
is fixed or immovable. It has its 
place, and it cannot be moved out of 
it. The government of God is fixed 
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11 Let » the heavens rejoice, 
and let the earth be glad; let 
the sea roar, and the fulness 
thereof. 

12 Let the field be joyful, and 
all that 7s therein: then shall all 


v Ps. Ixix, 84, 


and stable. It is not temporary, 
changing, vacillating, like the dynas- 
ties of the earth, but is stedfast and 
abiding, and is well represented by 
the earth—-so fixed and firm that no- 
thing can move it from its place. 
{ He shall judge the people righte- 
ously. The people of all lands; the 
nations of the earth. See Notes on 
Ps. Ixvii. 4. 

ll. Let the heavens rejoice, and 
let the earth be glad. Let all worlds 
be full of joy, as they are all in- 
terested in the fact here stated. The 
universe is one. It has been made 
by the same hand; it is under the 
control of the same mind; it is 
governed by the same laws. The 
God who reigns on earth reigns in 
heaven; and what affects one part of 
the universe affects all. Hence, in 
all the manifestation of the character 
of God, whether made in heaven or 
in the earth, it is proper to call on 
all the universe to partake in the 
general joy.  Letthesea roar. In 
praise to God. It is not uncommon 
in the Scriptures to call on inanimate 
things to praise God. Comp. Ps. 
exlviii. 7-9. The same thing is com- 
mon in all poetry. Y And the fulness 
therdof. Itsabundance. That which 
fills it. All that it contains. That 
is, Let all that dwell in the seas 
praise God. His reign is an occasion 
for universal gladness, All in the in- 
animate world ;—all among the irra- 
tional tribes of being ;—all in the 
air, in the waters, or on the earth, 
have occasion for praise, and would 
render praise if they could appreciate 
the wisdom and goodness evinced in 
their creation. ‘Though unconscious, 
the lower creatures seem to celebrate 
his praise ; but man only can give an 
intelligent utterance to thanksgiving. 
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the trees of the wood rejoice 

13 Before the Lorp: for he 
cometh, for he cometh to judge 
the earth: he shall judge the 
world with righteousness, » and 
the people with his truth. 


w Rev. xix. 11; xx. 13. 


12. Let the field be joyful, ete. This 
is taken—with the change of a single 
letter, not affecting the sense—from 
1 Chron. xvi. 32, 38. It is a call on 
the fields—the cultivated portions of 
the earth—to rejoice in the reign of 
God. As if conscious of the beauty 
with which he clothes them, and of 
the happiness which they confer on 
man in their beauty and in the abun- 
dance of their productions, they are 
called on to praise God. Jf Then 
shall all the trees of the wood rejoice. 
The forests—the oaks, the cedars, the 
pines, that wave with so much ma- 
jesty. If they were conscious of their 
own magnificence and beauty, —if 
they could see how much wisdom and 
goodness God has lavished on them, in 
their forms, their branches, theirleaves, 
their flowers, their fruit,—if they could 
know how much they are made to 
accomplish in rendering the world 
beautiful, and in contributing to the 
happiness of man,—if they under- 
stcod what a bare, bleak, cold, desert 
world this would be but for them, 
they, too, would have abundant oc- 
casion for praise and joy. 

13. Before the Lorp. This is altered 
from 1 Chron. xvi. The language 
there is simply, ‘‘ Then shall the trees 
of the wood sing out at the presence 
of the Lord, because he cometh to 
judge the earth.” The meaning here 
is, that all these things have occasion 
to praise the Lord whenever he 
appears; to rejoice in the presence of 
Him who has made them what they 
are. ¥ Lor he cometh. That is, he 
will come. He will manifest himself 
as a righteous judge. He will come 
to reign over the world, and there 
will be in his reign universal occasion 
for joy. The allusion would seem to 
be to some future time when God 
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would come to reign among men; 
to dispense justice; to vindicate his 
people, and to establish truth. The 
language is such as would properly 
refer to the anticipated reign of the 
Messiah, as a reign of righteousness, 
and is such language as is frequently 
employed in the Old Testament to 
denote the character of his reign. 
There is no reason to doubt that this 
psalm may be designed to describe the 
reign of the Messiah, and that the 
psalmist in this language may have 
looked forward to that future kingdom 
of righteousness and peace. {f For he 
cometh to judge the earth, etc. See 
this language explained in the Notes 
on Ps. Ixxii. 2-4; Isa. xi. 2-5. What 
is here stated occurs now, wherever 
the gospel reigns in the hearts of 
men; it will be fully accomplished 
when the Lord Jesus shall come 
again and judge the world. 
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The author of this psalm is unknown, 
and the occasion on which it was com- 
posed cannot be ascertained. Its struc- 
ture is similar to that of the two pre- 
ceding psalms, and it may have been 
written by the same author, and at the 
same time; but it is of so general a 
nature that it may be employed at all 
times, and in all lands. From the con- 
tents, it would seem not improbable that 
it may have been composed in view of 
some victory over the enemies of the 
Hebrew people, and especially over idol- 
aters; but when this occurred, if the 

salm had such an origin, it is impossi- 

le now to determine. Venema sup- 
poses that it had reference to the times 
of the Maccabees, but of that there is 
no ce Many of the expressions in the 
psalm are taken from the older portions 
of the Scriptures; and it has been 
remarked (Hengstenberg) that none are 
taken from the writings after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity. From 
this it has been inferred that it must 
have been composed before the exile. 
Still, this inference is not certain, for a 
writer after the return from Babylon may 
have made his references solely to the 
more ancient writings of his country. 

The author of the Septuagint version 
regarded this as a psalm of David, when 
the lend was restored to peace. The 
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title in that version is, To Aavif, ér' 4 yh 
avroi Kabiorara, ;— by David, when his 
land was restored,” (or, was at peace). 
The same title occurs in the Latin Vul- 
gate. Luther entitles it, “ Of Christ and 
his kingdom.’’ The general subject of 
the psalm is the sovereignty or the supre- 
macy of God, and the manifestation of 
that sovereignty or supremacy in vin- 
dicating his ros and in bringing to 
pass events which gave them ground of 
confidence and rejoicing in him. 

Perhaps the most that can be said 
now on the origin and design of the 
psalm is, that these s¢z psalms (xcv.-c.) 
seem to have been composed with re- 
ference to the same occasion, and may 
have been designed to be used together. 
They are similar in their contents and 
structure; and they refer to the same 
thing—the sovereignty or the supremacy 
of God. Bishop Horsley regards these 
psalms as “ one entire prophetic poem.” 
“Each psalm,” says he, “ has its proper 
subject, which is some particular branch 
of the general argument, the establish- 
ment of the Messiah’s kingdom. The 
xcvth Psalm asserts Jehovah’s Godhead 
and power over all nature, and exhorts 
his people to serve him. In Psalm 
xcvith, all nations are exhorted to join 
in his service, because he cometh to 
judge all mankind, Jew and Gentile. 

the xcviith Psalm, Jehovah reigns 
over all the world, the idols are deserted, 
and the Just One is glorified. In the 
xcviiith Psalm, Jehovah hath done 
wonders, and wrought deliverance for 
himself; he hath remembered his mercy 
towards the house of Israel; he comes 
to judge the whole world. . . . In 
the xcixth, Jehovah, seated between the 
cherubim in Zion [the visible church], 
reigns over all the world, to be praised 
for the justice of his government. . . . 
In the cth Psalm, all the world is called 
be to praise Jehovah the Creator, 
whose mercy and truth are everlasting.” 
There may be something fanciful in this 
sid aera ty but the views thus expressed 
indicate the general course of thought 
in this group of psalms. 

In this psalm (the xcviith) the par- 
ticular point, then, is, that Jehovah is 
supreme over all the world; that the 
idels are proved to be nought; and that 
the righteous are vindicated. 


The psalm embraces the following 


points :— : 
I. A description of the majesty and 
glory of God as a sovereign, vers. 1-6. 
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PSALM XCVII. 


THE = Lorp reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice ; ¥ let the? mul- 
titude of isles * be glad thereof. 


x Ps. xcix. 1. y Ps, ii, 11. 
1 many, or, great. 2 Isa. Ix. 9. 


Clouds and darkness are around him; 
fire goes before him; the lightnings 
play, and the earth trembles; the hills 
melt, and are dissolved; the heavens in 
their splendour declare his righteous- 
ness. 

II. In view of this, all idol images 
and gods are confounded, and are shown 
to be nothing; and the friends of the 
true God have occasion for joy, vers. 


III. The prosperity and happiness of 
the righteous under the reign of God, 
vers. 10-12. God will deliver them; 
light is sown for them in darkness; 
gladness is their portion, and they are 
called on to rejoice and give thanks at 
the remembrance of his holiness. 


1. The Lory reigneth. See Notes 
on Ps. xciii. 1. This is the general 
fact to be dwelt upon; this is the 
foundation of joy and praise. The 
universe is not without a sovereign. 
It is not the abode of anarchy. It 
is not the production of chance. It 
is not subject to mere physical laws. 
It is not under the control of evil. 
It is under the government of a 
Gop :—a wise, holy, intelligent, just, 
benevolent Being, who rules it well, 
and who presides over all its affairs. 
If there is anything for which we 
should rejoice, it is that there is One 
Mind, everlasting and most glorious, 
who presides over the universe, and 
conducts all things according to his 
own wise and eternal plan. QJ Zeé 
the earth rejoice. The earth itself; 
all parts of it; all that dwell upon 
it. As the earth everywhere derives 
whatever it has of fertility, beauty, 
grandeur, or stability, from God,— 
as order, beauty, productiveness are 
diffused everywhere over it,—as it 
has received so many proofs of the 
Divine beneficence towards it, it has 
occasion for universal joy. J Let the 
multitude of isles be glad thereof. 
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2 Clouds « and darkness are 
round about him: righteousness 
band judgment are the 2 habita- 
tion of his throne. 


a1 Kings viii.12.  & Ps. Ixxxix. 14. 
2 Or, establishment. 


Marg., Many, or great isles. The 
Hebrew is many. Sothe Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, the Chaldee, and 
the Syriac. The eye of the psalmist 
is evidently on the many islands which 
are scattered over the sea. Not merely 
the continents—-the extended coun- 
tries where nat’ons dwell—have oc- 
casion for joy, but the beautiful 
islands,—the spots of earth which 
have risen frora the deep, and which 
are covered with fruits and flowers, 
—these, too, have occasion to rejoice : 
—to rejoice that God has raised them 
from the waters; that he keeps them 
from being overflowed or washed 
away; that he clothes them with 
beauty; that he makes them the 
abode of happy life; that he places 
them in the wastes of the ocean as 
he does the stars in the wastes of the 
sky, to beautify the universe. The 
idea in the verse is, that ald the earth 
has cause to rejoice that Jehovah 
reigns. 

2. Clouds and darkness are round 
about him. This is a description of 
the majesty of God, derived probably 
from the manner in which he mani- 
fested himself at Mount Sinai. Ex. xix. 
16-19. God is often thus represented 
as encompassed with clouds. Ps. civ. 
3; Dan. vii. 18; Matt. xxiv. 30; 
Rev. i. 7. See Notes on Ps. xviii. 
7-15. The word rendered clouds is 
the common word to denote a cloud; 
the word translated darkness means 
properly zhick clouds, cloudy dark- 
ness, gloom. It would refer to a 
cloud considered as dark, and as cast- 
ing a gloom over the world. There 
is no reference here to the fact that 
the dealings of God are dark, my- 
sterious, and incomprehensible, as if 
he were surrounded by clouds and 
darkness. This is indeed often true; 
but that is not the truth taught here. 
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3 A fire e goeth before him, 
and burneth up his enemies 
round about. 

4 His lightnings enlightened 
the world: the earth saw, and 
trembled. 

5 The hills melted ¢ like wax 
at the presence of the Lorp, at 

¢ Dan. vii. 10; Heb. xii. 29. 


The meaning here is, that the cha- 
racter of God is fitted to fill the 
mind with solemn awe, or with emo- 
tious of sublimity. J Righteousness 
and judgment. Ue is a righteous 
God; heisa God who will execute 
just judgment. Though he is en- 
compassed with clouds, yet he is a 
just God; and this is fitted to impress 
the mind with profound reverence. 
That he will do right we may be 
assured, even when he covers himself 
with clouds; the fact that he will 
thus do right is fitted to calm the 
minds of those who love and obey 
him, and at the same time to fill the 
minds of the wicked with alarm. 
@ Are the habitation of his throne. 
Marg., establishment. The Hebrew 
word means place ;—the place where 
one stands, or where one abides; a 
habitation, or a dwelling. It then 
means a foundation or basis, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 14; civ. 5. This would seem 
to be the idea here. His throne rests 
upon, or is sustained by, justice and 
righteousness. Nothing else would 
uphold the government of the uni- 
verse; nothing else will sustain any 
government. 

8. A fire goeth before him. See 
Notes on Ps. xviii. 13; 1.3. J And 
burneth up his enemies round about. 
Is especially directed against his foes. 
That is, he manifests himself as a 
just God, inflicting vengeance on his 
enemies. He comes to reign, and in his 
reign all his foes will be destroyed. 

4, His lightnings enlightened the 
world, etc. See Notes on Ps. Ixxvii. 
18. Comp. Ps. civ. 32; Hab. ili. 6-10. 

5. The hills melted like wax at the 
presence of the LorD. They seemed 
to flow down as if they were like 
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the presence of the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

6 The heavens declare his 
righteousness, and all the people 
see ¢ his glory. 

7 Confounded be all they that 
serve graven images, that boast 


d Judges v. 5; Micah i. 4. 
e Num. xiv, 21; Matt. xxv. 31. 


melted wax :—that is, they could not 
stand before him. ‘The. most firm, 
solid, lofty things were as nothing in 
his presence. Comp. Rev. xx. 11; 
Judges v. 5; Micah i. 4; Nah. i. 5. 
The object here is to describe the 
sublimity, the greatness, the majesty 
of God, as if nothing could stand 
before him; as if everything fled 
away when he approached. There is 
perhaps a general allusion to his glory 
and power as manifested at Sinai. 
q At the presence of the Lord of the 
whole earth. The Creator and Ruler 
of the entire world. The God who 
thus manifested himself is not a local 
Deity, or the God of a particular 
nation or country, but the God of 
the whole world, before whom all 
created things are as nothing. 

6. The heavens declare his righteous- 
ness. See Notes on Ps. 1.6. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. xix.1. QJ And all the 
people see his glory. As manifested 
in the heavens, and in the power 
which he puts forth on the earth. 
That is, They have the opportunity 
of seeing it; it is made manifest in 
all his works. They see what in fact 
7s a manifestation of his glory, to wit, 
his great and wondrous works. It is 
not affirmed that they appreciate all 
this, or that they see this to be a 
manifestation of his glory,—which 
would not be true,—but that they 
see what is in fact a revelation of his 
greatness, his wisdom, aud his power. 

7. Confounded be all they that 
serve graven images. Heb., “Let 
them be ashamed.” The idea is, 
that they would be disappointed. 
They would find that these were not 
real gods; that their trust in them 
was vain; and that they had evinced 
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themselves of idols: worship 
f him, all ye gods. 

8 Zion heard, and was glad; 
and the daughters of Judah re- 
joiced because of thy judgments, 

Lorp. 

9 For thou, Lorp, art high 

SF Heb. i. 6. g Prov. iii. 7; Rom. xii. 9. 


great folly in relying on that which 
could not aid them in the day of 
necessity. See Notes on Job vi. 20; 
Ps, xxii. 5; xxv. 2. Comp. Isa. xx. 5, 
What is here affirmed of the wor- 
shippers of idols will be found to be 
true at last of all who put their trust 
in anything but the true God. J That 
boast themselves of idols. That wor- 
ship idols, and glory in them as if 
they could save; or, that glory in 
their own idol-gods as if they were 
more powerful than those of other 
people. It would not be unnatural 
that nations which worshipped idols 
should glory in them, or that one 
people should boast of their gods as 
more powerful—more worthy to be 
trusted—than those which were wor- 
shipped in other lands. J Worship 
him, all ye gods. Heb., Elohim. The 
Septuagint and the Vulgate render 
this, “all his angels.’ The original 
word Elohim is that which is com- 
monly applied to the true God (Gen. 
i. 1, e¢ sepe), though it may be ap- 
plied to angels, or to magistrates. 
See Notes on Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6. On 
the general meaning of this passage, 
and the question respecting its refer- 
ence to the Messiah, see Notes on 
Heb. i. 6. The reference here, ac- 
cording to the quotation in Heb. i. 6, 
is to the angels. The original word 
will admit of this interpretation, and 
the entire structure of the psalm 
will justify its application to the 
Messiah. 

8. Zion heard, and was glad. The 
good news came to Zion that all the 
idols of the heathen were confounded 
or were overcome :—that is, that the 
Lord reigned. There was joy in Zion 
that the evils and abominations of 
idolatry were at an end, and that the 
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above all the earth: thou art 
exalted far above all gods. 

10 Ye that love the Lorp, 
hate # evil: he preserveth the 
souls of his saints; he delivereth 
4 them out of the hand of the 
wicked. 

4 Dan. tii. 28. 


worship of Jehovah had taken the 


place of idol-worship. The idea is, 
that the displacement of idols, or the 
fact that they had ceased to be wor- 
shipped, was a cause of joy to the 
worshippers of the true God. What- 
ever tends to remove the worship of 
idols from the world, and to extend 
and establish the worship of the 
living God, is an occasion of glad- 
ness. f And the daughters of Judah 
rejoiced, ete. See Notes on Ps. xlviii. 
11. Woman has special occasion to 
rejoice in the spread of the true 
religion. It is that only which has 
lifted her from a state of deep de- 
gradation; which has elevated her to 
be a companion instead of a slave; 
which has made her the intelligent 
wife and mother, rather than the 
mere inmate of a harem. 

9. For thou, Lorn, art high above 
all the earth. See Notes on Ps. Ixxxiii. 
18. Thou art exalted far above ali 
gods. See Notes on Ps. xev. 3. 

10. Ye that love the Lorp, hate 
evil. Show your love for the Lord 
by hating all that is evil; that is, all 
that he hates, or that is evil in his 
sight. There can be no true love for 
God where evil is not hated in all its 
forms, since it is the object of the 
Divine abhorrence. We cannot be 
like God unless we love what he 
loves, and hate what he hates. There 
is nothing more clearly affirmed in 
the Scriptures than that in order to 
the love of God there must be the 
hatred of all that is wrong, and that 
where there is the Jove of sin in the 
heart, there can be no true religion. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. i.16-20. J He 
preserveth the souls of his satnts. The 
lives of his saints, or his holy ones, 
That is, he guards them from danger, 
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11 Light is sown for the right- 
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12 Rejoice ‘ in the Lorp, ye 


eous, and gladness for the upright | righteous; and give thanks ' at 


in heart. 
i Phil. iv, 4. 


and watches over them with a careful 
eye. See Ps. iii. 8; xxxvii. 39. J He 
delivereth them out of the hand of the 
wicked. That is, he often does this ; 
they may expect that he will do it. 
He does not, indeed, always deliver 
them from the temporal calamities 
which wicked men bring upon them 
—for they are not unfrequently per- 
secuted and wronged; but ultimately 
he will deliver them altogether from 
the power of the wicked. In heaven 
none of the machinations of wicked 
men can reach them. At the same 
time it is also true that God often 
interposes in behalf of his people, 
and delivers them as suck from the 
designs of the wicked :—that is, he de- 
livers them because they are righteous, 
or because they ave his friends. Comp. 
Notes on Dan. iii. 16, 17, 24, 25; vi. 
18-23. 

ll. Light is sown for the righteous. 
Thatis, Thereéslight forthe righteous ; 
or, they shall be brought into light, 
though they may be for a time in 
darkness. The word rendered sown 
—y"j, zarua—is from a verb which 


properly denotes to scatter, to dis- 
perse,—as seed is scattered or dis- 
persed when sown in a field. It is 
hence used with reference to moral 
subjects, as to sow righteousness, 
Prov, xi. 18; to sow iniquity, Prov. 
xxii. 8; to sow mischief, Job iv. 8 ;— 
that is, these things fire scattered or 
sown, as seed is in a field, and pro- 
duce a corresponding harvest. ‘Thus 
light is scattered abroad, and will 
produce an appropriate harvest—a 
harvest of joy. It will spring up 
around the righteous, and he shall 
reap that which light tends to pro- 
duce — happiness, intelligence, and 
peace. The figure of sowing light is 
in unusual one, but the meaning is 
plain. It is, that the righteous will 
not always be in darkness; that there 
is in preparation for him a harvest of 


the remembrance of his holiness. 
1 Or, fo the memorial. 


joy; that it will as certainly be pro- 
duced as a harvest will from grain 
that is sown; that though there may 
be present calamities, there will be 
ultimate peace and triumph. J And 
gladness for the upright in heart. 
The word gladness here—joy, or re- 
joicing—is parallel to the word light. 
Joy or gladness is sown for the 
righteous; that is, arrangements are 
made for producing joy, as prepara- 
tions are made by sowing seed fora 
harvest. The world is full of arrange- 
ments for conferring happiness on the 
righteous. 


12. Rejoice in the Lorv, ye 
righteous. See Notes on Ps. xxxiii. 
1. ¥ And give thanks at the remem- 
brance of his holiness. Marg., to the 
memorial (comp. Ps. xxx. 4). The 
idea is, to the memory of his holiness ; 
that is, when his holiness comes before 
the mind; when it is remembered ; 
when it is thought of. Give thanks 
or rejoice, (2) that God is holy; that 
he is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity; that there is One eternally 
pure who presides over the universe ; 
that there is One who will always do 
what is right; (3) that such a Being 
is our God,—our covenant-keeping 
God ; that we may look to him, trust 
in him, enjoy him. Wicked men do 
not rejoice that there is a God at all, 
and especially that God is a holy God ; 
but it is one of the characteristics of 
true piety to rejoice in the though 
that there 7s a God, and that he is 
perfectly holy,—and hence to feel con- 
scious happiness whenever his name 
is mentioned, and whenever his attri- 
butes are referred to. The highest 
source of joy for man is that there is 
a God, and that God is exactly what 
he is, pure and holy. It would bea 
source of deepest sorrow if there were 
no God, or if God were in any respect, 
even the slightest, a different being 
from what he is. 
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PSALM XCVIIT. 
A Psalm. 
SING unto the Lorn a new 
song; for he hath done mar- 
vellous things: his right * hand, 
and his holy arm, hath gotten 
him the victory. 
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This is entitled simply “A Psalm.” 
But who is its author is unknown. It 
is similar in its design and structure to 
the group of Psalms (xev.-c.) in which 
it is found. Bishop Horsley, in accord- 
ance with the views which he has of 
the design of the group (see the Introd. 
to Ps. xcvii.), supposes that this psalm 
refers to the restoration of the Jewish 
people: It is a psalm which would have 

een appropriate at the dedication of the 

temple after the Babylonish captivity, 
and may have been composed for that 
occasion. It is of so general a character, 
however, that it is appropriate te all 
times in the church. The psalm docs 
not admit of a particular analysis. 


1. O sing unto the LorD @ new 
song. Comp. Ps. xxxiii. 3; xevi. 1. 
Ff for he hath done marvellous things. 
Things fitted to excite wonder, or to 
fill the mind with astonishment. See 
Ps. Ixxvii. 14; Ixxxvi. 10. (J His 
right hand. The instrument by which 
we execute any purpose. Comp. Isa. 
lix. 16; Ixiii, 5. GY And his holy 
arm. The arm of his holiness; that 
is, his arm put forth in a righteous 
cnuse, or vindicating that which is 
right. J Hath gotten him the vic- 
tory. Literally, has wrought salva- 
tion for him :—for himself, or in his 
owncause. The victory—the salva- 
tion—was really in defence of his own 
government; in maintaining his own 
authority against those who set them- 
selves in opposition to it. What is 
here said may be applied to all that 
God does. It is really in his own 
cause, in order to maintain the prin- 
ciples of his own administration. 

2. The Lorp hath made knowin his 
salvation. See Notes on Isa. lii. 10. 
This does not mean that he had 
merely proclaimed his salvation, or 
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2 The ! Lorp hath made 
known his salvation: his right- 
eousness hath he ! openly shewed 
in the sight of the heathen. 

3 He » hath remembered his 
mercy and his truth toward the 


k Ex. xv. 6; Isa. lix. 16. TIsa. 1. 10, 
1 Or, revealed, n Luke i. 64, 72. 


his willingness to save, but that he 


had shown his salvation—his power 
to save—by some public act. What 
the particular act referred to here 
was, it is impossible now to ascertain. 
Such acts, however, have been often 
performed, as when he delivered his 
people out of Egypt ; when he restored 
the Hebrews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity; and whenever he interposed 
in their behalf in times of danger. 
He has done it also in the gift of a 
Saviour; he does it in every revival 
of true religion; he does it in the 
salvation of a single sinner. J His 
righteousness. His righteous charac- 
ter; his faithfulness to his people. 
Whenever he interposes, it isin behalf 
of that which is right; and such in- 
terposition, therefore, is an illustra. 
tion of his character as just. It is in 
this way we learn that his character 
is that of a just God. J Hath he 
openly showed. Marg., as in Heb., 
revealed. He has disclosed it, or 
made it manifest. J In the sight of 
the heathen. The nations; or, so that 
the nations could see it :—that is, the 
nations outside of Palestine. His acts 
were so public—so remarkable—that 
surrounding nations could learn what 
was his true character. Thus it was 
when he delivered his people from 
Egyptian bondage; and thus also fre- 
quently in the history of his people. 
3. He hath remembered his mercy. 
Comp. Notes on Luke i. 54, 55, 72, 
where this passage in the Psalms was 
not improbably referred to by Mary 
and Zacharias. The idea is, that God 
had called to mind his promise of 
mercy to his people; that he had not 
suffered it to pass out of his recollec- 
tion; that he had kept his word. 
GY And his truth. He has kept his 
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house of Israel: all the " ends of 
the earth have seen the salvation 
of our God. 

4: Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lorp, all the earth; make a 
loud noise, and rejoice, and sing 
praise. 


promise; he has shown that he is a 


God of truth. QJ Toward the house 
of Israel. Towards his people. {All 
the ends of the earth have seen the 
salvation of our God. This appears 
to have been quoted from Isa. lii. 10. 
See Notes on that passage. The re- 
semblance in the language is so strong 
as to make it probable that the psalm 
was composed after the times of Isaiah, 
nud not improbably to be used (as 
remarked above) in the dedication of 
the temple after the captivity. The 
whole psalm would be appropriate to 
celebrate that deliverance; while, at 
the same time, like the language in 
Isaiah, it would be adapted to cele- 
brate a higher deliverance—under 
the Messiah—of which that was an 
emblem. 


4, Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lorp. By singing; by instruments 
of music. See Notes on Ps. xev. 1. 
Q All the earth. All lands. The 
event is of sufficient importance to 
be celebrated by all nations. It isa 
matter of universal exultation and 
joy. Y Make aloud noise. The word 
here used—85—patzahh, means pro- 
perly to break in pieces; then, to 
break forth, as a shout of triumph or 
joy, as if the joy could be no longer 
confined or repressed. See Notes 
on Isa. xiv. 7. The word occurs only 
in the following places (besides that 
which is before us), in all of which it 
is rendered break forth. Isa. xiv. 7; 
xliv. 23; xlix. 18; lii. 9; liv. 1; lv. 
12,—(except in Micah iii. 3, where it 
it is rendered break). It is expres- 
sive of irrepressible joy. ] Iejoice 
and sing praise. This very combina- 
tion of the words, “Break forth into 
joy, sing together”—the same words 
in Hebrew as here—occurs in Isa, lii. 
9, showing, as above remarked, that 
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5 Sing unto the Lorp with 
the harp; with the harp, and 
the voice of a psalm. 

6 With trumpets and sound of 
cornet, make a joyful noise be- 
fore the Lorn, the King. 

nx Rom. x. 12, 18. 


the psalm was composed after the 


times of Isaiah, and probably had re- 
ference to the same event. 

5. Sing unto the Lorp with the 
harp. A song or psalm accompanied 
by the harp. On the harp. See 
Notes on Isa.v.12. Qf And the voice 
of a psalm. The voice in singing ; 
a musical voice. Let it not be mere 
instrumental music, but let that be 
accompanied with the voice uttering 
intelligible sounds or words. The 
only proper use of instrumental music 
in the worship of God is to deepen 
the impression which the words are 
adapted to make; to secure a better 
influence of truth on the heart. 

6. With trumpets. The word here 
used is uniformiy rendered trumpets 
in the Scriptures. Num. x. 2, 8-10; 
xxxi. 6; ef al. The trumpet was 
mainly employed for convening a 
public assembly for worship, or for 
assembling the hosts for battle. The 
original word—j™"NYn, Ahatzotzerah 

v3. i 
—is supposed to have been designed 
to imitate “the broken pulse-like 
sound of the trumpet, like the Latin 
taratantara.” So the German tra- 
rara, and the Arabic hadadera. The 
word here used was given to the long, 
straight trumpet. {dnd sound of 
cornet, etc. The word here translated 
cornet is also usually rendered trum- 
pet, Ex. xix. 16,19; xx. 18; Lev. 
xxv. 9; Josh. vi. 4-6, 8, 9, 13, 16, 
20; et sepe. It is rendered cornet 
in 1 Chron. xv. 28; 2 Chron. xv. 14; 
Hos. v. 8. In the Septuagint and 
the Latin Vulgate it is here rendered 
horn—the meaning of cornet. The 
name—“Diw, shophar—is supposed 
to have been given to this instrument 
from its clear and shrill sound, like 
the English name clarion. It was 
either made of horn, or similar to 
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7 Let the sca roar, and the 
fulness thereof; the world, and 
they that dwell therein. 

8 Let the floods clap their 
hands: let the hills be joyful 
together 
a horn—an instrument curved like 
ahorn. The instrument was in fre- 
quent use among the Hebrews. 

7. Let the sea roar, and the fulness 
thereof. See Notes on Ps. xevi. 11. 
{ The world, and they that dwell 
therein. The habitable world—the 
land—in contradistinction from tle 
sen. Let there be universal praise 
on the water and the land. 

8. Let the floods clap their hands. 
The rivers. Let them join in the 
universal praise. As if conscious of 
their beauty, their grandeur, their 
usefulness ;—as if sensible that all 
this was conferred by God; as if re- 
joicing in the goodness of God mani- 
fested to them, and through them,— 
let hem unite in the universal praise. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. lv. 12. Let 
the hills be joyful together. The 
mountains—in view of the goodness 
of God towards them—crowning them 
with beauty —clothing them with 
sublimity and grandeur—let them 
also rejoice in God as their God. Let 
all nature thus join in praise. 

9. Before the Lory, for he cometh 
to judge the earth, etc. This verse 
is essentially the same as Ps. xcvi. 
13. See Notes on that verse. The 
psalm calls for universal praise. 
The very reading of the psaln—so 
joyous—so jubilant—so animated—so 
exulting—is fitted to awaken the mind 
to praise ; to rouse it to thankfulness ; 
to fill it with joy. One cannot read 
the psalm without being a happier 
man; without being lifted above the 
world; without lofty views of God; 
without a feeling that he is worthy 
of this universal praise; without re- 
cognising that we are in a world 
where the mind should be joyful; 
that we are under the dominion ofa 
God whose reign should fill the mind 
with gladness. 


XCIX. 


9 Before the Lorpb: for ° he 
cometh to judge the earth: with 
righteousness shall he judge the 
world, and the people with 
equity. 


o Rev. i. 7. 


PSALM XCIX. 


This psalm is closely linked in its 
general character and design with those 
which have gone before (xcv.-xcviii.), 
and with the one following (c.),—form- 
ing a connected group or series. The 
general subject is the kingship of Je- 
hovah, or the foundations of praise de- 
rived from the fact that he reigns, or is 
king. As the foundation of praise on 
this account, reference is made in this 
group of psalms to his attributes; to what 
he has done in the works of creation ; to 
what he has done for his people; and 
to the certainty that he will come 
ultimately to rule over all the earth, and 
to excrcise just judgment among men. 

This psalm consists of the following 
parts :— 

J. A statement of the fact that Je- 
hovah reigns, and that this should make 
a deep impression on the world; that 
the people should tremble; that the 
earth should be moved, ver. 1. 

IJ. Reasons for this, or reasons why 
he should be reverenced and adored by 
mankind, vers. 2-9. These reasons are 


two: 

(1) The first is derived from the 

fact that he is a holy anda 
righteous God, and is therefore 
worthy of universal adoration, 
vers, 2~5. 
The second is derived from 
what he has done for his people : 
for his merciful interposition in 
times of trouble, when Moses, 
and Aaron, and Samuel called 
upon his name; and from the 
fact that he answered his peo- 
ple when they cried unto him; 
and from the manner in which 
it was done, vers. 6-9. He 
had shown himself ready to 
hear prayer; he had come for 
their protection in the cloudy 
pillar, he had answered their 
supplications, and had forgiven 
them. He had not swept them 
wholly away, or eut them off, 
but had spared them, and had 
shown mercy to them. 


(2) 
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HE » Lorp reigneth; let ¢ the 

people tremble: he sitteth 

between the cherubims; let the 
earth } be moved. 

2 The Lorp is great in Zion, 

p Ps. xciii. 1. 


qder.y. 22. 1 stagger. 


1. The Lory reigneth. The Lord, 
Jehovah, is king. See Ps. xciii. 1. 
@ Let the people tremble. ‘The Sep- 
tuagint and the Latin Vulgate render 
this, “Let the people rage ”—or, be 
angry :—as if the idea were that God 
reigned, although the veople were 
enraged, and were opposed to him. 
The true meaning of the word used 
here, however, is tremble,—properly 
signifying to be moved, disturbed, 
disquieted, thrown into commotion ; 
and then it may mean to be moved 
with anger, Prov. xxix. 9; Isa. xxviii. 
21; or with grief, 2 Sam. xviii. 33: 
or with fear, Ps. iv. 4; or with joy, 
Jer. xxxiii. 9. Hence it means to be 
agitated or moved with fear or re- 
verence ; and it refers here to the 
reverence or awe which one has in 
the conscious presence of God. § He 
sitteth between the cherubims. See 
Notes on Ps. Ixxx. 1. QJ Leé the 
earth be moved. Marg., stagger. The 
word means to move or quake. It 
occurs nowhere else. Comp. Notes 
on Ps, xviii. 7. See also Hab. iii. 6, 
10. 

2. The Lord is great in Zion. 
Comp. Ps. xcv. 3. The meaning here 
is, not that God is absolutely great, 
—which is indeed true,—but that 
there is a sense in which he has 
shown himself great in Zion; that 
is, in his manifestations toward his 
own people. He has evinced power 
in their behalf; he has interposed for 
them in times of danger; he has so 
discomfited their enemies a3 to show 
that he is a great God—a God worthy 
to be adored. Y dnd he is high 
above all the people. Above all the 
nations. He has them under his 
control. He rulesover all. The God 
who rules in Zion also rules all the 


and he its high above all the 
people. 

3 Let them praise thy great 
r and terrible name; for it %s 
holy. 

4 The king’s strength also 
loveth judgment: thou * dost 


r Deut. xxviii. 58. s Job xxxvi. 5—7. 


nations of the earth; and his people, 
therefore, have special occasion to 
praise him. 

3. Let them praise thy great and 
terrible name. he word rendered 
terrible means to be feared or reve- 
renced ; that is, his name—his being 
—he himself—is fitted to inspire awe 
and reverence. The word them here 
refers to the nations over whom God 
reigns. It is a call on them to praise 
their king and their God. J For 2 
is holy. See Notes on Isa. vi. 3; 
Rev. iv. 8. The fact that God zs holy 
—that he is pure and righteous— 
that he cannot look upon sin but 
with abhorrence—is a just founda- 
tion for universal praise. Who could 
worship or honour a God who was 
not pure and holy ? 

4. The king’s strength. The word 
king here undoubtedly refers to God 
as a king, ver.1. ‘lhe word rendered 
strength, means power, force; and the 
reference here is to what constitutes 
the main strength or power of his 
character and government. It isren- 
dered in the Septuagint repy— 
honour. So in the Latin Vulgate— 
honor. De Wette renders it, “The 
praise of the king who loves judg- 
ment.” So Rosenmiiller, ‘* Let them 
praise the strength—the power—of 
the king who loves judgment.” But 
perhaps our common version best 
expresses the sense, that whatever 
there is in the character of the 
“king,” that is God, which consti- 
tutes strength, or gives power to his 
adininistration, is favourable to justice, 
or will be exerted in the cause of 
right. God’s essential character; all 
the acts of his power; all the de- 
monstrations of his authority, will be 
in favour of justice, and may be re- 
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establish equity, thou executest 
judgment and righteousness in 
Jacob. 

5 Exalt ye the LorD our God, 
2 Or, it. 


#1 Chron. xxviii. 2, 


lied on as sustaining the righteous 
cause. It is not the mere exertion 
of power,—it is power that is always 
exercised in favour of right; and 
this lays the foundation of praise. 
We could not praise a being of mere 
power, or one who was merely al- 
mighty, without respect to his moral 
character. It is only when the cha- 
racter is such that power will be ex- 
erted in favour of that which is right 
and just that it becomes the proper 
subject of praise. J Loveth judg- 
ment. Is always on the side of justice 
and right. He so loves justice that 
his power will be put forth only in 
behalf of that which is right. God 
shows this by his law, and by all the 
acts of his administration. YJ Thou 
dost establish equity. ‘That which is 
equal and just; alike by thy law, 
and by thine interpositions. All that 
thou doest, and all that thou dost 
appoint, is in favour of that which 
is equal and just. ¥ Thou executest 
judgment and righteousness in Jacob. 
That which is just; that which ought 
to be done. ‘Thou doest this among 
thy people; thou doest it in their 
relation to the surrounding nations. 
All the acts of thy administration tend 
to the establishment of that which is 
right. 

5. Exalt ye the Lory our God. 
See Notes on Ps. xxx. 1. The mean- 
ing is, Let his name be, as it were, 
lifted up on high, so as to be con- 
spicuous or seen from afar. Let it 
be done with a lofty voice; let it be 
with ascriptions of praise. J And 
worship at his footstool. By humble 
prostration at his feet. The footstool 
is that on which the feet rest when 
one is sitting, and the reference here 
is to the footstool on which the feet 
of a king rested when he sat on his 
throne or chair of state. To worship 
at his footstool—comp. 1 Chron. 
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and worship at his footstool; ¢ for 
1 he zs holy. 

6 Moses and Aaron among his 
priests, and Samuel among them 
that call upon his name: they 


xxvill. 2; Ps. exxxii. 7—denotes the 
deepest humility and the profoundest 
prostration and reverence. It is as 
if we could not look on his face, or 
on his throne, or on his gorgeous and 
magnificent robes, but bowed our 
heads in lowly reverence, and deemed 
it sufficient honour to lie low before 
that on which his feet rested. To 
show the dignity and majesty of 
God, the earth itself is represented 
as being merely his footstool; as 
being, in comparison with the heaven 
—the place of his seat—his “throne,” 
only as the footstool is as compared 
with the splendid chair of state. Isa. 
Ixvi. 1; Matt. v. 84, 85. ( For he 
is holy. See ver. 3. Marg., ié is 
holy. The translation in the text 
best expresses the sense. The fact 
that God is Aoly is a reason for lowly 
and profound prostration before him. 

6. Moses and Aaron among his 
priests. Among the ministers of 
religion; or, as officiating in the 
service of God. Let them come ns 
representatives of their order—as 
representing those who conduct the 
public worship of God, and join in 
his praise. ‘The idea is, that all man- 
kind should join in his praise, and 
those here mentioned as among the 
most eminent of those who were en- 
gaged in directing the public worship 
of God. Moses could be called a 
“priest ” only in the most general 
sense of the term, as having been 
employed in directing and arranging 
for public worship, and as being of 
the original tribe of Levi, from whom 
the whole sacerdotal order sprang. 
§ Aud Samuel among them that cail 
upon his name. Among those who 
are true worshippers, in distinction 
from the priests who were specially 
appointed to the public service of 
God. The idea is, that praise should 
be offered by ald classes :—by priests 
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« called upon the Lorp, and he 
answered them. 

7 He spake unto them in ° the 
cloudy pillar: they kept his tes- 
timonies, and the ordimance that 
he gave them. 

uw Ex. xv. 25; 1 Sam. vii. 9. 

and by people. As Moses and Aaron 
were amoug the most eminent of the 
former class, so Samuel was among 
the most distinguished of those who 
were not of the priestly order. These 
were representative men; and the 
meaning is, that all who were of their 
order or rank—pricsts and people— 
should unite in the worship of God. 
4, They called upon the Loxp. They 
did call upon the Lord; they wor- 
shipped Jehovah. They gave the in- 
fluence of their names and of their 
position to his public service. They 
thus showed their sense of the pro- 
priety of praising God; they gave 
the countenance of their example to 
public worship and praise; and the 
benefits which they received in answer 
to prayer showed the propriety and 
advantage of thus publicly acknow- 
ledging God. YJ And he answered 
them. They did not call upon him 
in vain. He heard their prayers. He 
bestowed blessings on them in con- 
nexion with their worship. It was 
not a useless thing to praise and wor- 
ship him. The worship of God is 
thus commended to us not merely 
from the propriety of the act itself, 
but from its advantages. It is un- 
necessary to refer to particular in- 
stances in the history of these men 
when their prayers were answered. 
Their lives were full of such instances 
—as the lives of all who truly call 
upon God are now. If a man who 
prays could see all that comes to him 
every day in answer to prayer—all the 
things bestowed which he had desired 
in prayer, and which would not have 
been conferred on him if he had noé 
prayed, there would no longer be any 
doubt on the question whether God 
answers prayer. 

7. He spake unto them in the cloudy 
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8 Thou answeredst them, O 
Lorp our God: thou » wast a 
God that forgavest them, though 
thou tookest vengeance of theiz 
inventions. 

o Ex. xxxiii. 9. 

w Neh, ix. 27—31; Ps, Ixxxix. $5. 
pillar. He spake tothe men of other 
times; to those who called upon his 
name. It cannot be meant literally 
that he spake to Samuel from the 
“cloudy pillar’? —the pillar which 
guided the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, unless that term be understood 
in the general sense as denoting the 
Shechinah—the visible symbol of the 
Divine presence—the cloud that rested 
on the ark. The idea is, that God 
addressed his people in ancient times 
from the cloud—the symbol of his 
presence; that he communed with 
them; that he heard their prayers; 
that he gave them his command- 
ments; that he interposed in their 
behalf, and that it was not a vain 
thing that they worshipped him. All 
this was as true of Samuel—it is as 
true now of those who call upon God 
—as it was of Moses and Aaron. 
J They kept his testimonies, etc. 
They obeyed his laws, and he thus 
heard and answered them. 

8. Thou answeredst them, O LorD 
our God. The reference here is to 
God as “our” God; that is, the lan- 
guage used by those who now worship 
him is designed to give encourage- 
ment in approaching his throne. The 
God that we worship is the same that 
they worshipped ; and as he answered 
them, we may feel assured that he 
will answer us. J Zhou wast a God 
that forgavest them. They were not 
perfect; they were sinners; they 
often offended thee, and yet thou 
didst answer them, and show them 
mercy. Though thou tookest ven- 
geance. Though thou didst manifest 
thy displeasure at their misconduct; 
though thou in thy judgments didst 
show that thou wast displeased with 
them; nevertheless thou didst an- 
swerthem. Sinnersas they were, and 
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9 Exalt the Lorp our God. 
and worship at his holy = hill: 
for the LORD our God és holy. 


z Ps. ii. 6. 
1 Or, thanksgiving, Ps. exlv., lille. 
the earth. 


often asthoudidstshow thy displeasure 


at their conduct, yet thou didst hear 
their prayers and bless them. YJ Of 
their inventions. The Hebrew word 
denotes work, deed, doing, conduct. It 
means here what they did :—their 
sins, There is no allusion to any special 
art or cunning in what they did,—as 
if they had invented or found out some 
new form of sin. 

9. Exalt the Lorp our God. See 
notes on ver. 5. Y And worship at 
his holy hill. In ver. 5, this is, a¢ 
his footstool. The holy hill refers 
to Zion, as the seat of the national 
worship. { For the Lorp our God 
is holy. See ver. 5. This appropri- 
ately closes the psalm, by a distinct 
and solemn statement that the fact 
that Jehovah is a holy God is a rea- 
son for worshipping him. This is at 
all times the highest reason for adora- 
tion and praise, 
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This psalm—so beautiful—so grand— 
so often sung in all lands and languages 
—completes this group of psalms re- 
specting the reign of God, or the reasons 
for praise as derived from the fact that 
he reigns. In the previous psalms in 
this group (xcv.-xcix.) the call to praise 
had been in some respects local and par- 
ticular; in this, it is universal. All 
lands are called on to praise him; all 
people to worship him as God. The 
ground of this, as stated in the psalm, is 
that he is their “ Maker ;’”’ that he is 
the Creator of all. As all have derived 
their being from him, they are called on 
to praise him as their common Creator 
and Father. So far as the reason here 
referred to is a ground for praise and 
worship, it applies to all men now. 
The nations—the people of the earth— 
are one. However much they may differ 
in complexion, in language, in customs, 
in religion, they have all been formed 
by the same God; they are all of one 
family; they are all entitled to the 
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PSALM C. 
A Psalm of ! praise. 
MAE a joyful noise unto the 
LORD, all2 ye lands, 
2 Serve the Lorp with glad- 


same privileges ; they may all have the 
same access to his throne. ‘The races of 
men are one; and all should gather 
around the throne of their common 
Creator, and render him united praise. 
This psalm has been sung by millions 
and hundreds of millions; it will con- 
tinuc to be sung to the end of time. 

The psalm is entitled “A Psalm of 

raise.” In the margin, thanksgiving. 
Lhe Septuagint is, “A Psalm of Confes- 
sion’’—eis efonoddyyoww. So the Latin 
Vulgate, and the Chaldee. The Syriac 
version is, “anonymous,” or, without a 
name; “concerning Joshua the son of 
Nun, when he subducd the Ammonites.” 
Luther: “A Psalm of Thanksgiving.” 


1. Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lorp. See Notes on Ps. xev. 1. 
| All ye lands. Marg., as in Heb., 
all the earth. The margin expresses 
the sense. The idea in the psalm is, 
that praise did not pertain to one 
nation only; that it was not appro- 
priate for one people merely; that it 
should not be confined to the Hebrew 
people, but that there was a proper 
ground of praise fo. all; there was 
that in which all nations, of all lan- 
guages and conditions, could unite. 
The ground of that was the fact that 
they had one Creator, ver. 3. The 
psalm is based on the unity of the 
human race; on the fact that there 
is one God and Father of all, and one 
great family on earth. 

2. Serve the Lorp with gladness. 
That is, In your worship, and in all 
your acts of obedience. Let there 
be joy in this service. Let it not be 
with the fear of slaves; not as a mat- 
ter of compulsion and force; not with 
reluctance, moroseness, or gloom. Let 
it be a cheerful, happy service ; let it 
be freely rendered, let it be an occa- 
sion of joy to the soul. ‘he service 
of God is a source of the highest joy 
that man knows. Come before his 
presence with singing As expressive 
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ness; come before his presence | his pasture. 


with singing. 

3 Know ye that the Lorp, he 
as God: itis he » that hath made 
us, and ' not we ourselves: we 
are his people, * and the sheep ‘of 


y Ps. exlix. 2. 1 Or, his we are. 
= Isa. lxiii. 19. 


of joy. 
rejoices; so should man,—intelligent, 
redeemed, immortal man, be joyful. 
3. Know ye that the Lonp, he is 
God. That is, Let all the nations 
know that Jehovah is the true God. 
The idols are vanity. They have no 
clain to worship; but God is the 
Creator of all, and is entitled to uni- 
versal adoration. QIt is ke that 
hath made ws. The Hebrew is, “He 
made us,” and this expresses the exact 
idea. ‘The fact that he is the Creator 
proves that he is God, since no one 
but God can perform the work of 
creation. The highest idea that we 
can form of power is that which is 
evinced in an act of creation; that is, 
in causing anything to exist where 
there was nothing before. Every 
created thing, therefore, is a proof of 
the existence of God; the immensity 
of the universe is an illustration of 
the greatness of his power. { And 
not we ourselves. Marg., And his we 
are. The difference between the text 
and the margin is owing to a differ- 
ent reading in the Hebrew, varying 
only in a single letter. ‘The reading 
in the text is, “And not (N95) we ;” 
in the margin, “And to him (35) 
we.” These words would be pro- 
nounced in the same manner, and 
either of them would convey good 
sense. The weight of authority is in 
favour of the common reading, — 
“And not we;” that is, We are not 
self-created; we derive our being 
from him. All that we have and are, 
we owe tohim. YJ Weare his people. 
By virtue of creation. The highest 
property whichcan exist is that derived 
from an actof creation. He that has 
brought anything into existence has 
a right to it, and may dispose of it as 


So the birds sing; so nature 


4 Enter + into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts 
with praise: be thankful unto 
him, and bless his name. 

5 For the Lorp is good, his 


a Ez. xxxiv. 11, ete.; 1 Pet. ii. 25. 
& Ps. Ixv. 1; Isa. xxxv. 10. 


rr 


It is on this idea essen- 


he pleases. 
tially that all idea of property is 
founded. J And the sheep of his pas- 


ture. As the shepherd owns the 
flock, so God is our owner; as the 
shepherd guards his flock and pro- 
vides for it, so God guards us and 
provides for us. See Notes on Ps. 
xev. 7, 

4, Enter into his gates, etc. The 
gates which lead to his temple, or to 
the place of public worship. {J Into his 
courts, etc. ‘The courts were literally 
the open spaces which surrounded the 
tabernacle or temple. It was in these 
that worship was celebrated, and not 
in the tabernacle or temple. Sce 
Notes on Ps, Ixv. 4; lxxxiv. 2; xcii. 
13. GY Be thankful unto him. That 
is, Offer thanksgiving and praise. 
Come before him with a grateful 
heart. See Notes on Ps.1.14. J Bless 
his name. Bless him; praise him; 
ascribe honour to him; acknowledge 
him as God. 

5. For the Lord is good. For good 
is Jehovah. ‘That is, He is not a 
being of mere power; he is not merely 
the Creator; but he is benevolent, 
and is, therefore, worthy of universal 
praise. In the former verses, his 
claim to adoration is founded on the 
fact that he is the Creator, and has, 
as such, a right to our service; in 
this verse, the claim is asserted on 
account of his moral character: (1) 
his benevolence; (2) his mercy ; (3) 
his truth ;—(@) the fact that he isa 
God of truth; and (2) the fact that 
his truth endures, or that in all gene- 
rations he shows himself to be faith- 
ful to his promises. The first of these 
is his benevolence: “The Lord is 
good.” As such, assuredly, God is 
worthy of praise and honour. A 
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mercy is everlasting; and his 
1 generation and generation, Ps, lxxxix. 1, 


being of mere power we could not 
love or praise; a being whose power 
was united with malignity or malevo- 
lence, could only be the object of 
hatred and terror; but a being whose 
power is united with goodness or be- 
nevolence ought to be loved. J His 
mercy is everlasting. This is the 
second reason, drawn from his moral 
character, why he should be praised 
and adored. <A being of mere justice 
may be feared and respected; but a 
character of mere justice would be to 
man an object of dread,—and may 
be so anywhere. There are other 
attributes than the one of justice, 
high and valuable as that may be, 
which are necessary to constitute a 
perfect character; and man, in order 
to find happiness and security, must 
find some other attribute in God than 
mere justice,—for man is a sinner, 
and needs pardon; he is a sufferer, 
and needs compassion; he is to die, 
and needs support and consolation. 
Besides, mere justice may drive its 
decisions over some of the kindest 
and tenderest feelings of human na- 
ture; for there ave cases, under all 
administrations, where pardon is de- 
sirable and mercy is proper. It is, 
therefore, a ground of unspeakable 
joy for man that God is not a Being 
of mere justice, but that there is 
mingled in his character the attribute 
of mercy and kindness. But for this, 
man could have no hope; for, as a 
sinner, he has no claim on God, and 
all his hope musé be derived from 
God’s infinite compassion. To all 
this as a ground of praise is to be 
added the fact that this mercy of 
God is “everlasting.” Its fruits— 
its results—will extend to the vast 
eternity before us; and in all that 
eternity we shall never cease to enjoy 
the benefits of that mercy; never be 
suffered to fall back on the mere justice 
of God. YJ And his truth endureth to 
all generations. Marg., as in Heb., 
to generation and generation. That 
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truth endureth to ! all genera. 
tions. 


is, for ever. It is the same in every 
generation of the world. This is the 
third reason derived from the moral 
character of God for praising him; 
and this is a just ground of praise. 
We could not love and honour a God 
who was not true to his promises, 
and who did not himself love the 
truth; we could not honour one who 
was changeable and flexible— who 
loved one thing in one generation and 
a different thing in the next; who in 
one age was the friend of truth, and 
in the next the patron of falsehood. 
It is the just foundation for praise to 
God—our God—that he is essentially 
aad always—in all worlds, and in all 
the generations of men—towards all 
in the universe—a Being of unchange- 
able benevolence, mercy, and truth. 
Such a God is worthy to be had in 
universal reverence; such a God is 
worthy of universal praise. 
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This psalm purports to be a Psalm of 
David, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it was composed by him, though it 
is not possible to ascertain why it did 
not have a place in the collection of his 
psalms in the early part of the book 
(Ps. i.-lxxii.). There are several such, 
however, scattered through the latter 
part of the Book of Psalms, leading us to 
suppose that this which may have been 
an ay collection or edition of his 
See ecame known as the Psalms of 

avid, and that miscellaneous psalms— 
and among them not a few of his com- 
position— perhaps later psalms—wcre 
subsequently added to the volume. 

The time when it was composed cannot 
be ascertained with any certainty or 
probability. It would seem to have heen 
written when he was entering on do- 
mestic life, as the psalm consists of rules 
which he appears to have laid down for 
himself as the head of a family, or as 
indicating the course which he purposed 
to pursue in the management of his 
household. As such, the psalm has a 
universal application, and may be useful 
in all times and in all places. Few 
questions are more important than those 
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PSALM CI. 
A Psalm of David. 


I WILL sing of mercy and 
judgment: unto thee, O 


which occur to one entering on married 


life, in regard to his own conduct as the 
head of a family, to the principles which 
he shall maintain in his own dwelling, 
and to the rules by which he shall 
govern his own conduct. For one in 
such circumstances it is an inestimable 
advantage to have an inspired composi- 
tion like this, indicating what is proper, 
and suggesting the rules which should 
guide one in such circumstances. 

The psalm consists of the following 
parts :— 

I. The introduction—the purpose to 
praise God with respect to “mercy and 
judgment ;”? that is, to make these the 
theme of his song, ver. 1. 

If. His purpose to lead an upright 

life—-a life characterised by wisdom— 
especially in his own family, vers. 2, 3. 
It is a purpose to degin life in this rela- 
tion aright ; ¢o de an upright man in his 
fal: 
III. The principles on which he pur- 
posed to do this, especially in reference 
to those who should be in his employ as 
pa servants, or labourers, vers. 
4-7 :-— 

(1) He would employ no “ froward”’ 
perso, ver. 4, 

(2) He would employ no one who 
was a “slanderer,” ver. 5. 

(3) He would employ no one who 
had “a high look or a proud 
heart,’ ver. 5. 

(4) He would seck out the faithful 
and the pious in the land to be 
in his service, ver. 6. 

(5) He would employ no one who 
was deceitful; no one who 
could not be trusted; no one 
who was a liar, ver. 7. 

IV. These same principles, he says, 
should govern him in a higher relation 
—as a sovereign and monarch ; for they 
were principles which were as needful in 
administering the government of a na- 
tion, as in a family; they were princi- 

les which a good man should take with 
im to all the hee duties of life, what- 
ever might be his rank, ver. 8. 

Thus understood, the psalm contains 
important principles applicable (@) to 
man or woman entering on the married 
life; (8) to those who are at the head of 
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Lorp, will I sing. 
_ 2 I will behave ¢ myself wisely 
in w perfect way. O when wilt 


e 1Sam. xviii. 14. 


manufacturing establishments; (c) to 


farmers and mechanics; (@) to those 
who occupy official positions, and who 
administer the government of a land,— 
judges, rulers, princes, monarchs. No 

etter rules sould be given to guide those 
who have others under them or in their 
employ, in respect to their own conduct, 
or in respect to those who shall be em- 
ployed, than such as the psalmist here 
says should guide him. 


1. Iwill sing of mercy and judg- 
ment, ‘That is, In the psalm which 
he was about to compose, he would 
make these the burden of his song; 
he would, in fact, by stating his 
views as to the regulation of his own 
conduct, commend these virtues— 
mercy aud justice—to mankind, and 
celebrate their value. He who him- 
self adopts the principles of mercy, 
kindness, truth, and justice, as his own 
guide, commends these virtues to man- 
kind in the best way possible. No 
language can do it effectually, unless 
a man practises these virtues himself. 
{ Unto thee, O Lorn, will I sing. 
As commending and approving these 
things; as having put it into my 
heart to practise them ; as displaying 
them in thine own higher administra- 
tion :—for a father of a family, or a 
magistrate, is but the representative 
of God. 

2. I will behave myself wisely. In 
the choice of principles to guide me ; 
in my conduct in my family; in my 
official relations. This expresses a 
desire to act wisely, and a purpose to 
do it. In a perfect way. In ac- 
cordance with the perfect rules of 
right. I will make these my guide. 
I will aim to be perfect ; I will have 
before me a perfect standard. J O 
when wilt thou come unto me? Per- 
haps this would be better rendered, 
“When thou dost come unto me;” 
that is, When thon dost visit me and 
my dwelling, thou shalt find that these 
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thou come unto me? I will walk 
é within my house with a perfect 
heart. 

3 I will ¢ set no! wicked thing 
before mine eyes: I hate the 


d 1 Kings ix. 4. é Isa. xxxii. 15, 
1 hing of Belial, 


are the principles which regulate and 
govern me in my house. ‘The idea is 
that God would come to visit his 
habitation, and inspect his conduct; 
and that whenever this should occur, 
however often it might be, or how- 
ever unexpectedly he might come, he 
should always find these priuciples 
governing him in his family. A man 
should so live that whenever God 
comes into his dwelling, or when any 
one comes, or however narrow and 
searching may be the inspection, these 
principles shall be found to regulate 
his conduct. QZ will walk within 
my house. Before my family; in the 
principles which shall govern me there. 
I With a perfect heart. Always 
aiming to do exactly that which is 
right :—in my general conduct; in the 
rules by which I live; in my treat- 
ment of all under my charge and in 
my employ. The great principles of 
right, in everything—in the smallest 
matters—shall guide and govern me. 
3. Iwill set no wicked thing before 
mine eyes. ‘That is, I will propose no 
wicked thing to be done; I will have 
no such object in view ; I will employ 
no one to do that which is wrong. 
The marg., as the Heb., is, thing of 
Belial. See Notes on Ps. xli.8. It 
here means that which is worthless, 
bad, wicked. He would have no 
wicked aim ; he would not look upon 
a wicked thing for a moment, or with 
the least favour. ( I hate the work 
of the: that turn aside. All their 
oings, motives, plans. The word 
rendered turn aside means to turn 
out of the way ; out of the right path: 
Wanderers — transgressors — those 
who leave the path of truth and 
honesty. J It shall not cleave to me. 
I will have nothing to do with it. It 
shall not he allowed to attach itself to 
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work of them / that turn aside; 
i shall not cleave to me. 

4 A froward heart shall depart 
from me; I will not know 7 a 
wicked person. 


Ff Pas, exxv, 5. g 1 Cor. xv. 33. 


me. A wicked plan or purpose is 
thus represented as having a tendency 
to fasten itself on a man, or to “ stick 
to him’’—as pitch, or wax, or a burn 
does. 

4. 4 froward heart shall depart 
Jrom me. The word here rendered 
Jroward means perverse, false, deceit- 
ful, depraved. See Notes on Ps. xviii. 
26. The idea here is that of one who 
is inclined to evil; who has some 
wrong passion or inclination to in- 
dulge; who has an obstinate and per- 
verse will; who does not listen to rea- 
son or the voice of wise persuasion; 
who will do wrong, despite all the 
means which may be employed to 
induce him to do right. The lan- 
guage may either refer to the author 
of the psalm himself, as regulating 
his own conduct; or it may refer to 
those in his employ. In the former 
sense, if would mean that he would 
not himself be perverse and froward; 
in the latter sense, that he would not 
have such persons in his employ. The 
connexion seems to require that we 
should understand it in the latter 
sense, as referrimg to the class of per- 
sons that the psalmist would have 
about him. JZ «will not know a 
wicked person. I will not counte- 
nance such a one; I will not recog- 
nize such a one among those who are 
admitted into my house, or own him 
as my friend; or, I will not have 
such in my employ. Probably the 
language embraces both these ideas,— 
as it should in the case of all who are 
at the head of a family :—(a) I will 
not countenance or recognize as among 
my friends, who are to be admitted to 
my fireside and family, and who are 
to be familiar with me and my chil- 
dren, those who are profligate, wicked, 
and unprincipled, whatever may be 
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5 Whoso pony slandereth his 
neighbour, him will I cut of: 
him that hath an high look and 
a proud heart will not I suffer. 

6 Mine eyes shall be upon the 


their rank, their wealth, their accom- 
plishments, their fascination of manner, 
or their power of conversation; (3) I 
will have in my employ no one whois 
not honest, temperate, virtuous, pure. 
The welfare of a family depends more 
on the former of these things than the 
latter; no family can be well ordered 
where both are not found. 

5. Whoso privily slandereth his 
neighbour. Literally, “ One who 
speaks concerning his neighbour in 
secret.” Ifa man has any good to 
say of another, he will be likely to 
say it openly; if he has any evil to 
say, it will be likely to be said in 
secret. Hence to speak in secret of 
any one comes to mean the same thing 
as to slander him. J Him will Z cut 
off. That is, I will cut him off from 
me; I will not employ him. He 
would not have one in his house, or 
in his service, who did injustice to 
the character of others; who stabbed 
their reputation in the dark. This 
was alike indicative of the personal 
character of the author of the psalm, 
and of his ‘purpose as the head of a 
family. It is hardly necessary to say 
that no one skould employ another 
who is in the habit of slandering his 
neighbour. Him that hath an high 
look. That is proud,—asa proud man 
commonly carries his head high. And 
a proud heart. The Hebrew word here 
rendered proud commonly means wide, 
broad, large, as of the sea, or of an 
extended country, Job xi.9; Ex. iii. 
8. It is applied also to the law of God 
as comprehensive, and without limit, 
Ps. exix. 96. Then it comes to mean 
swelled up—made large — inflated 
(Prov. xxviii. 25) ; and hence, proud 
and arrogant. J Will not I suffer. 
I will not tolerate such a person near 
me. No one can have peace in his 
house who has such aclass of servants 
or domestics; no one should counte- 
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faithful of the land, that they 
may dwell with me: he that 
walketh 7 in a perfect way, he 
shall serve me. 

1 Or, perfect in the way, Ps. exix. 1. 


nance such persons. Humility is the 
very foundation of all virtue. 

6. Mine eyes shall be upon the 
JSaithful of the land, ete. I will look 
to them to be employed in my house, 
and in my service. The word ren- 
dered faithful means those who are 
worthy of belief or confidence. It 
does not necessarily mean those who 
are pious or religious—though it is 
often used to denote such persons, in 
reference to the principal trait in the 
character of the pious, i. e. confidence 
or faith in God. The essential mean- 
ing here is, that he would seek those 
who were trustworthy ; on whom he 
could place reliance; whose truth, 
fidelity, and honesty he could confide 
in. This would be most certainly 
found in those who are “faithful” 
to God, and who would then be 
to lower obligations. 
Undoubtedly, also, it is desirable, 
on some accounts, to have only such 
in our employ, if such can be found. 
But we are not to regard this passage 
as teaching the doctrine, even by the 
example of the psalmist, that we are 
to employ no persons but such as are 
truly religious. There are others who 
will be found faithful, honest, and 
reliable; and they have such a claim 
to our confidence as to impose on us 
a moral obligation to show them that 
confidence,—so far, at least, that we 
shall not, by any act of ours, declare 
them noé worthy of trust because they 
are not religious. Besides, it may be 
desirable, on many accounts, that 
persons who are not religious should 
be brought under the influence of 
religion in pious families, and enjoy 
the advantages which may be con- 
nected with a religious household, 
In seeking our own interest, and 
what will be for our own welfare and 
happiness, we should not be unmind- 
ful of what may be for the good of 
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7 He that worketh deceit shall 
not dwell within my house; he 
that telleth lies * shall not! tarry 
in my sight. 


kh Rev. xxi. 27. 1 be established. 


others. Religion may extend itself 


much in the world by thus bringing 
into the service of religious house- 
holds those who may, by example, 
instruction, and prayer, be led to the 
possession and practice of true reli- 
gion. (| He that walketh in a per- 
Sect way, etc. Marg., perfect in the 
way. The translation in the text is 
the more correct. The phrase means 
an upright man; a man of integrity. 
It does not necessarily imply that he 
is absolutely holy, or free from all sin, 
but that he is upright, consistent, 
honest : a man whose moral character 
is developed in proper proportions, or 
is such that it may be relied on. See 
Notes on Job i. 1. 

7. He that worketh deceit. The 
man who is dishonest,—who is full of 
tricks, false pretences, and devices,— 
who cannot be confided in as straight- 
forward and sincere,—one whose word 
cannot be reliedon,—one whose course 
is subterranean or serpentine. J Shall 
not dwell within my house. Shall 
neither be employed in my service, 
nor be admitted as a guest and 
companion. I will not, in any way, 
patronise or countenance such 2 per- 
son. He that telleth lies. In any 
way :—by stating what is false; by 
promising what is not performed; by 
deceiving me in his professions. I 
will seek only those who love and 
speak the truth. J Shall not tarry 
in my sight. Marg., shall not be 
established. The idea is that of being 
confirmed or established. The sense 
here seems to be, that though such a 
person should gain admittance to his 
house on any pretence or profession, 
he should not obtain a permanent 
residence there. As soon as his real 
character was known, he would be dis- 
missed or discharged. The psalmist 
says that he would do nothing to 
show him countenance; he would not 
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8 Ii will early destroy all the 
wicked of the land, that I may 
cut off all wicked doers from the 
city of the Lorn. 


i Jer. xxi. 19, 


give occasion to have it represented 
that he favoured liars or dishonest 
persons, or that such persons might 
find employment with him. As a 
universal rule, no man should have 
such plans to accomplish in his family, 
or in his business-transactions, that 
he cannot employ, in accomplishing 
those things, persons who are per- 
fectly honest; or, in other words, no 
man should engage in any under- 
taking, or pursue any kind of busi- 
ness, that would require men of loose 
principles—the cunning, the crafty, 
the deceitful, the dishonest—to carry 
it out. Yet there are many such em- 
ployments in the world; and there 
are men fitted for such employments, 
and who are willing to engage in such 
work. It may be a good test for a 
man in regard to the business in which 
he is engaged, to ask himself what 
kind of agents, clerks, or servants, it 
will be necessary for him to employ 
in carrying it out. If the business is 
such as to make it necessary to em- 
ploy unprincipled men—men who 
have easy consciences—men who will 
violate the sabbath—men who have 
more skill than honesty—more cun- 
ning than principle—that very fact 
should determine him at once in re- 
gard to the propriety of the business, 

8. I will early destroy, etc. Heb., 
“Inthemornings I will destroy.” That 
is, 1t shall be my first business as I 
enter upon the day. Possibly, also, 
by the use of the plural here—“ in 
the mornings’?—there may be the 
idea that this would be his constant 
rule of conduct:—he would do it 
every day; he would do it morning 
by morning. He would on no day— 
at no time—allow the wicked to be 
in his service. This rule would be 
unvarying. It would extend through 
his life. The word destroy here may 
refer not only to his conduct as a man, 
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and as the head of a family, but to the 
act of a magistrate ; and the idea may 
be, that the rule which he prescribed 
for himself in his own house was a 
rule which he would carry with him 
into public:—that is, as the psalm 
was composed by David, that, as a 
king and sovereign, it should be his 
aim to carry those principles to the 
throne; that, in respect to the state, 
he would do what he purposed to do 
in his home-relations. The strict 
and stern regard for trath, sincerity, 
honesty, fidelity, which he would 
evince in the one case he would evince 
in the other; carrying to the high 
employments of public life, where 
there were so many temptations toa 
contrary course, the inflexible virtues 
which were needful for peace, for hap- 
piness, and for success in domestic life. 
q That I may cut off. By discoun- 
tenancing them; by punishing them 
if they are guilty. | All wicked 
doers. All violators of law. From 
the city of the Lorp. From Jeru- 
salem, the place where God dwelt, 
and which was sacred to his service. 
See Notes on Ps. xlvi. 4; xlviii. 2, 8. 
Happy is the man at the head of a 
family—happy is the magistrate— 
who adopts for himself, and who 
faithfully carries out the principles 
laid down by the author of this 
psalm—divinely inspired to adopt 
such rules for himsclf, and to suggest 
them for others in all ages. 


PSALM CII. 


This psalm purports, in the title, to be 
a “Prayer of the afflicted, when he is 
overwhelmed, and poureth out his com- 
plaint before the Lord.’’ It ts a prayer, 
made up of earnest supplications, as of 
one who was in great affliction, whether 
he refers to his own individual sorrows, 
or whether he speaks as one of the peo- 
ple. The word “afflicted,” means here 
a, suffering one; one who is in trouble. 
The word is in the singular number, and is 
one which is often applied to a person who 
is in trouble—whatever may be the 
nature of that trouble. The word ren- 
dered overwhelingd means properly to 
cover as with a garment; to clothe; 
and then, to be covered with darkness, 
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affliction, grief, Ps. lxi. 2, This is the 
meaning here. It denotes a state where 
the soul was enshrouded in gloom and 
sorrow. The word rendered complaint, 
means properly meditation ; then, moan-~ 
ing; then, the expression of sorrow. It 
does not necessarily mean, as the word 
does with us, finding fault, or expressing 
dissatisfaction, but 1t rather denotes that 
deep sorrow which finds utterance in low 
and plaintive sounds ;—not in boisterous 
and loud outery, but in subdued notes, 
—in sounds uttered not because one 
wishes to complain, but because the 
sorrow is such that it will find vent. 
Comp. 1 Sam, i. 16; 1 Kings xviii. 27; 
Job vii. 18; ix. 27; x. 1; xxi. 4; Ps. 
ly. 2; lxiv. 1 (Heb.). 

On what occasion, or by whom, this 
psalm was composed, it is not possible 
now to ascertain. Hengstenberg and 
Prof. Alexander suppose that it was 
by David. It seems more probable, 
however, from vers. 13-21, that it was 
in the time of the captivity, and was 
in view of the troubles of that long and 
weary exile, and that the psalmist speaks 
not of individual and personal troubles, 
but speaks as one of the a 4 og one 
in exile with others who had been long 
held in captivity, and who sighed for 
dcliverance, and for a restoration to 
their native land. In the midst of these 
troubles, which are so tenderly described 
in the first cleven verses, he saw en- 
couraging evidences that the Lord was 
about to manifest his mercy, and to 
restore the people to their native land ; 
and he pleads most earnestly with God, 
on the ground that he was faithful and 
unchanging, that he would thus inter- 
pose and accomplish the carnest desire 
of his afflicted people. The language, 
indeed, in the psalm, is that of an indi- 
vidual, and the author of the psalm 
speaks of his own personal sorrows, but 
it may be as one among many who were 
equally crushed and overwhelmed, so 
that the language used to represent his 
sorrow may describe the sorrows expe- 
rienced by others in the same circum- 
stances. Beyond all question, the lan- 
guage used in the psalm would express 
the feelings of many a pious Hebrew 
in the time of the exile,—the sorrow— 
the sadness—the cherished hopes—the 
preven many a one in that pro- 
onged and painful captivity. 

The psalm may be divided into three 


parts :—- 
I, A description of the sorrows of the 
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A Prayer 1 of the afilicted, when & he is over- 
whelmed, and poureth Zout his complaint 
before tle Lop, 


E42 ™ my prayer, O Lorp, 
and let my cry come unto 
thee. 


1 Or, for. & Ps. Msi. 2. 2 Ps. Ixii. 8. 
m Pg. exly. 19. 2 Isa. xliii, 2; 1 Cor, x. 13. 


author of the psalm, as representative of 


the condition and feelings of the exiles, 
vers. 1-11. In this, the language of 
lamentation and complaint predomi- 
nates. 

II. The grounds of hope—the indica- 
tions of deliverance—the evidences that 
God was about to show favour to his 
people, and to restore them to their own 
country,—that the time, the set time, to 
favour Zion was about to come, vers. 
12-22. 

III. The confidence of the psalmist 
in God, on the ground of his unchange- 
ableness :—on the fact that God is always 
the same; that his promises must be 
sure; that his purposes must be accom- 
plished; that the very heavens and the 
earth would change,—that the skies 
would grow old like a garment and pass 
away, —but that God did not, would not 
change. All that he had spoken must 
be truc; all that he had purposed must 
be accomplished ; all that he had pro- 
mised must come to pass, vers. 23-28. 


1. Hear my prayer, O Lorp. The 
prayer which I offer in view of my 
personal trials; the prayer which I 
offer ns one of an afflicted people. 
Comp. Ps. iv. 1; xvii. 1; xviii. 6. 
Y And let my ery come unto thee. 
My prayer, accompanied with an 
outward expression of my earnestness. 
It was not a silent, or a mental 
prayer; it was a loud and earnest 
cry. Ps. v. 2; xviii. 6, 41; xxx. 2; 
Ixxii. 12; Job xxxv. 9; xxxvi. 13. 

2. Hide not thy face from me. The 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate 
render this, “Do not turn away thy 
face from me.” The sense is essen- 
tially the same. The prayer is, that 
God would notrefuse to look graciously 
upon him; that he would turn his 
attention to him; that he would re- 
gard his supplications, See Notes on 
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2 Hide " not thy face from me 
in the day when I am in trouble; 
incline thine ear unto me: in 
the day when I call, answer me 
speedily. 

3 For my days are consumed 
2 like smoke, and my bones are 
burned as an hearth. 

2 Or, (as some read) indo. 


Ps. x. 13; comp. Ps. xiii. 1; xxvii. 9; 
Job xiii. 24; xxxiv. 29; Deut. xxxi. 
17. In the day when I am in 
trouble. When sorrows come upon 
me; when I need thy gracious help. 
Literally, “ When there is distress to 
me”? {| Zneline thine ear unto sme. 
See Notes on Ps. v.1; xvii. 6; comp. 
Ps. xvii. 13 lv. 1; Ixxxvi. 6; xxxix. 
12. J Jn the day when I call, answer 
me speedily. Grant at once my re- 
quests; give me immediate evidence 
that my prayeris heard. The psalmist 
believed in an immediate answer to 
prayer. He often had evidence that 
his prayer was answered at once ; his 
mind became calm; he lad comfort 
and peace; he obtained the blessing 
which he earnestly sought. No one 
can doubt that prayer may be an- 
swered at once; noone who prays can 
fail to find such answers in his own 
case, in his peace, his calmness, his joy. 
In multitudes of cases blessings are 
granted in such a way that there can 
be no doubt that they have come in 
answer to prayer. Comp. Notes on 
Dan. ix. 20—23. 

3. For my days are consumed like 
smoke. Marg., into smoke. Literally, 
in smoke. ‘That is, They vanish as 
smoke; they pass away and become 
nothing ; they are spent in affliction, 
and seem to accomplish nothing. 
The idea is, that in his affliction he 
seemed to accomplish none of the 
ends of life. His life seemed to be 
wasted. This is often the feeling in 
trial :—and yet zn trial a man may be 
more useful, he may do more to accom- 
plish the real ends of life, he may do 
more to illustrate the power and ex- 
cellence of religion, than he ever did 
in the days of prosperity. { 4-de-y 
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4 My heart is smitten, and 
withered like grass; so that I 
forget to eat my bread. 

5 By reason of the voice of my 
groaning, my bones cleave to my 


bones are burned as an hearth. Or 


rather, as faggots or fuel. Literally, 
“They are burned as a_ burning.” 


1 skin, 

6 I am like a pelican of the 
wilderness; I am like an owl of 
the desert. 

1 Or, flesh. 


here. It is that of such a complete 


absorption in trouble that everything 
else is forgotten, 


PELICAN, 


The idea is, that in his troubles, his 
very bones, the most solid and sub- 
stantial part of himself, seemed to be 
consumed and to waste away. See 
Notes on Ps. xxxi. 10. 


4, My heart is smitten. Broken; 
crushed with grief. We now speak of 
a broken heart. Even death is often 
caused by such excessive sorrow as to 
erush and break the heart. J And 
withered like grass. It is dried up as 
grass is by drought, or as when it is 
cut down. It loses its support; and 
having no strength of its own, it dies. 
§| So that I forget to eat my bread. 
I am so absorbed in my trials; they 
so entirely engross my attention, that 
I think of nothing else, not even of 
those things which are necessary to 
the support of life. Grief has the 
effect of taking away the appetite, 
but this does not seem to be the idea 


5. By veason of the voice of my 
groaning. By suffering and trouble, 
so great as to produce groaning, my 
flesh is wasted away. {J My bones 
cleave to my skin. Marg., flesh. The 
Hebrew word means flesh. The effect 
described is that of a wasting away or 
an emaciation of flesh from deep dis- 
tress, so that the bones became promi- 
nent, and had nothing to hide them 
from view; so that they seemed to 
adhere fast to the flesh itself. See 
Notes on Job xix. 20. 

6. I am like a pelican of the wilder- 
ness. A bird in the midst of desola- 
tion becomes a striking image of lone- 
liness and distress. The word rendered 
pelican — nyp, kaath—is supposed 
to have been a name given to the 
pelican from the idea of vomiting, as 
it “vomits the shells and other sub- 
stances which it has too voraciously 
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7 I watch, and am as a sparrow 
alone upon the house-top. 
8 Mine enemies reproach me 


swallowed.”’ The word occurs in the 
following places, where it is rendered 
as here pelican: Lev. xi. 18; Deut. 
xiv. 17; and in Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. 
ii. 14, where it is rendered cormorant. 
The following description, taken from 
the ‘Land and the Book,” vol. i. p. 
403, by Dr. Thomson, will illustrate 
this passage. Speaking of the outlet 
of the Hileh, and the region of the 
exit of the Jordan from that Jake in 
its course toward the sea of Tiberias, 
he says, ‘‘Here only have I seen the 
pelican of the wilderness, as David 
calls it. I once had one of them shot 
just below this place, and, as it was 
merely wounded in the wing, I had a 
good opportunity to study its charac- 
ter. It was certainly the most sombre, 
austere bird I ever saw. It gave one 
the blues merely to look at it. David 
could find no more expressive type of 
solitude and melancholy by which to 
illustrate his.own sad state. It seemed 
as large as a half-grown donkey, and 
when fairly settled on its stout legs, 
it looked like one. The 
pelican is never seen but 
in these unfrequented 
solitudes, and to this 
agree all the references 
toitin the Bible.” JZ 
am like an owl of the 
desert. The owl is a 
well-known bird which 
dwells in solitudes and 
old ruins, and which be- 
comes, alike by its seek- 
ing such places of abode, 
by its appearance, and by 
its doleful cry, the very 
emblem of desolation. 
7. I watch, and am as 
a@ sparrow alone upon 
the house-top. That is, 
I am sleepless; trouble 
drives sleep from my 
eyes, and I am kept awake at night 
—a common effect of grief. The fol- 
lowing remarks, copied from the ‘‘ Land 
and the Book” (i. 54, 55), will furnish 


all the day; and they that are 
mad against me are sworn 
oagainst me. 

o Acts xxiii, 12, 


all the illustration needful of this 


verse. ‘‘They are a tame, trouble- 
some, and impertinent generation, and 
nestle just where you don’t want them. 
They stop up your stove and water- 
pipes with their rubbish, build in the 
windows and under the beams of the 
roof, and would stuff your hat full of 
stubble in half a day if they found it 
hanging in a place to suit them... . 
When one of them has lost its mate—a 
matter of every-day occurrence—he will 
sit on the house-top alone, and lament 
by the hour his sad bereavement.” 

8. Mine enemies reproach me all 
the day. Continually. They reproach 
me as one of thy people; or, I bear 
reproaches in common with others, 
and it becomes to me a personal 
matter, so entirely are my feelings 
and interests identified with those of 
thy people. Perhaps there were also, 
mingled with this, personal reproaches 
and calumnies. ] And they that are 
mad against me. Angry; excited 
even tomadness. 4] Ave sworn against 


SPARROW. 


me. Literally, ‘‘swear by me,” or 
against me. The meaning is, that 
they have conspired together under 
the solemnity of an oath to do me 
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9 For I have eaten ashes like 
bread, and mingled my drink 
with weeping ; 

10 Because of thine indigna- 
tion and thy wrath: for ? thou 
hast lifted me up, and cast me 
down. 


p Ps. xxx. 7, g Eccles. vi. 12. 


harm. It is not the wrath of an in- 
dividual that I am to meet, but the 
combined wrath of those who act 
under the solemnities of an oath. 
Comp. Acts xxiii. 12. 

9. For Ihave eaten ashes like bread. 
I have seated myself in ashes in my 
grief (comp. Job ii. 8; xlii. 6; Isa. 
lviii. 5; xi. 3; Jonah iii. 6; Dan. ix. 
3; Matt. xi. 21); and ashes have be- 
cone, as it were, my food. The ashes 
in which he sat had been mingled 
with his food. {And mingled my 
drink with weeping. Tears have fallen 
into the cup from which I drank, and 
have become a part of my drink. 
The idea is, that he hud shed copious 
tears ; and that even when he took his 
food, there was no respite to his grief. 

10. Because of thine indignation 
and thy wrath. Heb., “From the 
face of thine indignation,” etc. That 
is,—he regarded all his sufferings as 
proof of the indignation and wrath 
of God against him. See Ps. xc. 7-9. 
@ For thou hast lifted me up. In 
former times. Thou hadst given me 
prosperity; thou hadst given me an 
elevated and honourable place among 
men. Qf And cast me down. Thou 
hast brought me into a low condition, 
and I feel it all the more from the 
fact that I had enjoyed prosperity. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xxx. 7. The 
passage, however, is susceptible of 
another interpretation: “Thou hast 
lifted me up, and cast me away.” 
That is, Thou hast lifted me from 
the ground as a storm or tempest 
takes up a light thing, and hast 
whirled nie away. This idea occurs 
in Isa. xxii. 18. See Notes on that 
passage. The former, however, seems 
to me to be the more correct inter- 
pretation, 
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11 My days are like a shadow 
¢ that declineth; and I am with- 
ered * like grass. 

12 But thou, ‘O Lorp, shalt 
endure for ever, and thy remem- 
brance unto all generations. 


r James i. 10. s Lam. vy. 19. 


ll. My days are like a shadow that 


declineth. ‘Yhe shadow made by the 
gnomon on a sun-dial, which marks 
the hours as they pass. See 2 Kings 
xx. 10. The idea is that the shadow 
made by the descending sun was 
about to disappear altogether. It 
had become less distinct and clear, 
and it would soon vanish. It would 
seem from this, that the dial was so 
made that the shadow indicating the 
hour ascended when the sun ascended, 
and declined when the sun went down. 
See Notes on Isa. xxxviii. 8. J And 
I am withered like grass. See Notes 
on ver, 4, 

12. But thou, O Lorn, shalt endure 
Jor ever. Though my condition has 
been changed, though I have been 
cast down from an exalted position, 
though kingdoms rise and fall, yet 
thou art unchanged. Thy purposes 
will abide. Thy promises will be 
fulfilled. Thy character is the same. 
As thou hast been the hearer of 
prayer in past times, so thou art 
now. As thou hast interposed in 
behalf of thy people in other ages, 
so thou wilt now. <As thy people in 
affliction have been permitted to come 
to thee, so they: may come to thee 
now. The psalmist here brings to 
his own mind, as an encouragement 
in trouble, as we may at all times, 
the fact that God is an unchanging 
God; that he always lives; that he 
is ever the same. We could have no 
ground of hope if God changed; if 
he formed purposes only to abandon 
them; if he made promises only to 
disregard them; if to-day he were a 
Being of mercy and goodness, and to- 
morrow would be merely a Being of 
justice and wrath. This argument 
is enlarged upon in vers. 25-28. 
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13 Thou shalt arise, and have | ‘ to favour her, yea, the set « time, 
mercy upon Zion: for the time | is come. 


t Isa. Ix. 1, ete.; Zec. 1.12, 18. « Isa. x). 2 


{ And thy remembrance unto all 


generations. Thy memory; or, the 
remembrance of thee. My days are 
like a shadow. I shall pass away, 
and be forgotten. No one will recol- 
lect me; no one will feel any interest 
in remembering that I have ever lived 
(see Notes on Ps. xxxi. 12). But 
while one knows that this must be 
so in regard to himself and to all 
other men—that he and they are 
alike to be forgotten—he may also 
feel that there is One who will xever 
be forgotten. God will never pass 
away. He will be always the same. 
All the hopes of the church—of the 
world—are based on this. It is not 
on man—on any one man—on any 
number of men—for they will all 
alike pass away and be forgotten; 
but one generation of men after 
another, to the end of time, may cail 
on God, and find him an ever-living, 
an unchanged and unchangeable pro- 
tector and friend. 

18. Thou shalé arise. Thou wilt 
come forth—as if God had been in- 
attentive or inactive. (J And have 
mercy upon Zion. That is, Upon 
Jerusalem—represented as in a state 
of desolation. God would at length 
pity her, and interpose in her behalf. 
| For the time to favour her. Im- 
plying that there was an appointed 
time to favour her, or to bring her 
troubles to an end. (J Yea, the set 
time is come. The word here used— 
‘TY12, moaid—means properly an ap- 
pointed season—a designated moment. 
It refers to some purpose or appoint- 
ment in regard to anything that is 
to be done, as in 1 Sam. xiii. 8, 11; 
2 Sam. xx. 5; Gen. xvii. 21; or toa 
fixed period, as when certain things 
are to be done, certain festivals to be 
held regularly at a certain season of 
the year, Lam. i. 4; ii.6; Hos. ix. 5; 
xii. 9; Lev. xxiii. 2, 4,37, 44. Here 
it means that there was some. period 
fixed in the Divine Mind when this 


14 For thy servants take plea- 


was to occur, or a definite time when 
it had been predicted or promised 
that it would occur. The language 
is such as would be applicable to 
the captivity in Babylon, concerning 
which there was a promise that it 
should continue but seventy years, 
If the psalm refers to that, then the 
meaning is that there were indica- 
tions in the course of events that 
that period was about to arrive. 
Comp. Notes on Dan. ix. 2. What 
those indications were in this case, 
the psalmist immediately states, ver. 
14. It may be remarked here, that 
there are usually some previous inti- 
mations or indications of what God 
is about to do. “Coming events 
cast their shadows before.’ Even 
the Divine purposes are accomplished 
usually in connexion with human 
agency, and in the regular course of 
events; and it is frequently possible 
to anticipate that God is about to 
appear for the fulfilment of his pro- 
mises. So it was in the coming of 
the Saviour. So it was in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
So it is when God is about to revive 
religion in a church. So it is, and 
will be, in regard to the conversion 
of the world. 

14. For thy servants take pleasure 
in her stones. Those who profess to 
be thy servants; thy friends. This 
was the evidence to the mind of the 
psalmist that God was about to visit 
his people, and to rebuild Jerusalem. 
It was an awakened interest among 
the professed people of God, leading 
them to manifest their love for Zion, 
and for all that pertained to her,—a 
love for the very stones that lay in 
undistinguished heaps where the city 
once stood,—the piles of rubbish 
where the walls and dwellings had 
once been. The people of God in 
their captivity began to look with 
strong interest on these very ruins, 
and with an earnest wish that from 
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sure in her stones, and favour 
the dust thereof. 

15 So the heathen shall fear 
the name of the Lorn, and all 


these ruins the city may again arise, 
and the walls be rebuilt. QJ And 
favour the dust thereof. Literally, 
pity—or, show compassion for. They 
no longer look with indifference on 
these ruins of Zion. They look with 
a tender heart on the very dust of 
those ruins. They feel that a wrong 
has been done to Zion; they ardently 
desire its restoration to its former 
splendour and glory. They long for 
a return to it as to theirhome. They 
are weary with their captivity, and 
they are anxiously waiting for the 
time when they may revisit their 
native land. This would seem to 
refer to an awakened interest on the 
subject, caused perhaps in part by 
the fact that it could be ascertained 
(see Dan. ix. 2) that the period of the 
captivity was about to end, and partly 
by an influence on their hearts from 
on high, awakening in them a deeper 
love for Zion—a revival of pure reli- 
gion. The practical truth taught here 
is, that an indication of a coming re- 
vival of religion is often manifested 
by the increased attention to the sub- 
ject among its professed friends; by 
the desire in their hearts that it may 
be so; by tenderness, pity, compas- 
sion among them in view of abounding 
desolations, the coldness of the church, 
and the prevalence of iniquity; by 
their looking with interest on that 
which had before been neglected, 
like shapeless ruins—the prayer- 
meeting, the communion, the sanc- 
tuary; by a conscious returning love 
in their hearts for all that pertains 
to religion, however unimportant it 
may be in the eyes of the world, or 
however it may be despised. A sur- 
rounding world would look with un- 
concern on the ruins of Jerusalem ; a 
friend of God, in whose heart religion 
was revived, would look with the 
most tender concern even on that 
rubbish, and those ruins. So it is 
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the kings of the earth thy glory. 
16 When the Lornp sheil build 


up Zion, he shall appear in his 
glory. 


in a revival of religion, when God is 
about to visit his church in mercy. 
Everything in regard to the church 
becomes an object of deep interest. 

15. So the heathen. The nations. 
That is, The surrounding people, who 
hear what thou hast done for thy 
people, will see the evidence that 
thou art God, and learn to love and 
worship thee. J Shall fear the name 
of the Lorp. Shall reverence and 
honour thee. 9 And all the kings of 
the earth thy glory. The sovereigns 
of the earth will be especially affected 
and impressed with thy majesty. If 
this refers to the return from the 
captivity at Babylon, then it means 
that that event would be particularly 
fitted to impress the minds of the 
rulers of the world, as showing that 
God had all nations under his control ; 
that he could deliver a captive peo- 
ple from the grasp of the mighty ; 
that he was the friend of those who 
worshipped him, and that he would 
frown on oppression and wrong. 

16. When the LonD shall build up 
Zion. The Septuagint, the Latin 
Vulgate, and Luther, render this, 
“Because the Lord hath built up 
Zion.” This also is the most natural 
and correct translation of the He- 
brew. The-reference, however, may 
be to the future. The psalmist may 
throw himself into the future, and— 
standing there—he may describe 
things as they will appear then,—as 
already done. J He shall appear 
in his glory. The idea is that the 
building up of Zion would be an occa- 
sion in which God would manifest 
his glory. In reference to the re- 
storation of his people from bondage ; 
in rebuilding Zion, then in ruins; in 
restoring the splendour of the place 
where he had been so long worahip- 
ped, he would display his true cha- 
racter as a God of glory, truth, power, 
and goodness, As applied to the 
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17 He ° will regard the prayer 
of the destitute, and not despise 
their prayer. 

18 ‘Chis » shall be written for 

» Neh. i. 6, 11; ii. 1—8. 


church in general, this would mean 
that when God comes to revive reli- 
gion, to visit his people, to recover 
them from their backslidings, to con- 
vert and save sinners, he appears in 
his appropriate character as the God 
of his people,—as a glorious God. 
Then the perfections of his nature 
are most illustriously displayed; then 
he appears in his true character, as 
a God of mercy, grace, and salvation. 
‘There is no scene on earth where the 
character of God is more gloriously 
exhibited than in a revival of true 
religion. , 

17. He will regard the prayer. 
Literally, “He looks upon,” or “he 
turns himself to their prayer.” He 
does not any longer seem to turn 
away from them and disregard them. 
He shows by thus building up Zion 
that he does regard prayer; that he 
hears the supplications of his people. 
There is no higher proof that prayer 
is heard than that which is often fur- 
nished in a revival of pure religion. 
All such revivals, like that on the day 
of Pentecost: (Acts ii. 1, e¢ seq.), are 
usually preceded, as that was (Acts i. 
13, 14), by special prayer; 2x those 
revivals there are often most manifest 
and clear answers to prayer for the 
conversion of individuals; to prayer 
for a blessing on a preached gospel ; 
to prayer for particular relatives 
and friends. Of the destitute. 
Literally, of the poor. The word— 
WW, ardér—occurs only here and 
in Jer. xvii. 6, where it is rendered 
heath: “He shall be like the heath 
in the desert.” The word, according 
to its etymology, means naked; then, 
poor, stripped of everything, impover- 
ished, wholly destitute. It would 
thus be eminently applicable to the 
poor exiles in Babylon; it is es appli- 
cable to sinners pleading with God, 
and to the people of God themselves, 
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the generation to come; and the 
people which shall be created 
shall praise the LORD. 

19 For he hath looked down 


to Rom. xy. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11. 


destitute of everything like self-right- 


eousness, and feeling that they have 
nothing in themselves, but that they 
are wholly dependent on the mercy 
of God. Comp. Rev. iii.17. J And 
not despise their prayer. Not treat 
it with contempt; not pass it by un- 
heard. This is stated as one of the 
reasons why the nations would be 
struck with awe,—that God, the in- 
finite God, would hear the prayers of 
those who were so poor, so powerless, 
so friendless. There is, in fact, no- 
thing more fitted to excite wonder 
than that God does hear the prayer 
of poor, lost, sinful man. 

18. This shall be written for the 
generation to come. It shall be re- 
corded for the instruction and encou- 
ragement of future ages. The fact 
that God has heard the prayer of his 
people in a time of trial shall be so 
recorded and remembered that it may 
be referred to in similar circumstances 
in all time to come, for he is an 
unchanging God. What he has done 
now, he will always be willing to do 
hereafter. J And the people which 
shall be created. Future genera- 
tions. Each successive generation is 
in fact a new creation; each indi- 
vidual is also; for the essential idea 
in creation is that of bringing some- 
thing into existence where there was 
nothing before. There is a beginning 
of existence in every human being. 
Man is not in any proper sense a 
development from former being, nor is 
his life merely a continuance of some- 
thing which existed before. J Shall 
praise the Lorp. Shall praise the 
Lord for what he has now done; shall 
learn, from the great principles now 
illustrated in regard to his adminis- 
tration, to praise him. 

19. For he hath looked down from 
the height of his sanctuary. From 
his high and holy dwelling-place, in 
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from the height of his sanctuary ; 
from heaven did the Lorp be- 
hold the earth ; 

20 To * hear the groaning of 
the prisoner; to loose ' those that 
are appointed to death ; 

21 To » declare the name of 


x Pg. exivi. 7. 
1 the children of death. 


heaven. The word here rendered 
looked down, means, in Kal, to lay 
upon or over; then, in Niphil, to lie 
out over anything, to project; and 
then, to bend forward. Jt then means 
to bend or incline forward with an 
intention to look at anything, as from 
a window, Gen. xxvi. 8. Comp. Ps. 
xiv. 2. See also Notes on Ps. Ixxxv. 
12; 1Pet.i.12. YJ From heaven did 
the Lonrp behold the earth. Did he 
look abroad over all the world. 

20. Zo hear the groaning of the 
prisoner. Meaning here, probably, 
the captives in Babylon; those who 
were held as prisoners there, and who 
were subjected to such hardships in 
their long captivity. See Notes on 
Ps, Ixxix. 11. J Zo loase those that 
are appointed to death. Marg., as in 
Heb., the children of death. Comp. 
Notes on Matt. i. 1. This may mean 
either those who were sentenced to 
death ; those who were sick and ready 
to die; or those who, in their cap- 
tivity, were in such a state of priva- 
tion and suffering that death nppeared 
inevitable. The word rendered loose 
means, properly, to open,—applied to 
the mouth, for eating, Ezek. iii. 2; 
or in song, Ps. Ixxviii. 2; or for 
speaking, Job iii. 1;—or the ear, Isa. 
1, 5;—or the hand, Deut. xv. 8;—or 
the gates of a city, a door, etc., Deut. 
xx. 11. Then it means to set free, 
as by opening the doors of a prison, 
Isa. xiv. 17; Job xii. 14. Here it 
means to set free, to deliver. Comp. 
Isa. Ixi. 1. 

21. To declare the name of the LornD 
in Zion, etc. That his name might 
be declared in Zion, or that his praise 
might be set up in Jerusalem again. 
That is, that his people might be re- 
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the Lorp in Zion, and his praise 
in Jerusalem ; 

22 When the people are gath- 
ered together, and the kingdoms 
to serve the Lorp. 

23 He 2 weakened my strength 
in the way; he shortened my 
days. 


y 1 Pet. ii. 9. 2 afflicled. 


turned there, and his praise be cele- 


brated again in the holy city. 

22. When the people are gathered 
together. When they shall be brought 
from their dispersion in distant lands ; 
when they shall assemble again in the 
city of their fathers, and when public 
worship shall be celebrated there as 
informerages. YJ And the kingdoms, 
to serve the Lorp. The Septuagint 
and the Latin Vulgate render this, 
kings. ‘The reference must be to the 
time when those of other lands— 
kings and their people— would be 
converted to the true religion; when 
the Gentiles as well as the Jews, then 
one undistinguished people, would be 
brought to the knowledge of the true 
God, and would unite in his worship. 
See Notes on Isa. 1x. All, of all lands, 
will yet praise the Lord as if they 
were one great congregation, assem- 
bled in one place. ‘Thus, though 
separate, they will with united feel- 
ing recount the mercy and goodness 
of God to his people in past times. 

23. He weakened my strength in 
the way. Marg., as in Heb., afflicted. 
The idea is, that God had taken his 
strength away; he had weakened 
him,—humbled him,— brought him 
low by sorrow. The word way refers 
to the course which he was pursuing. 
In his journey of life God had thus 
afflicted—humbled—prostrated him. 
The psalmist here turns from the 
exulting view which he had of the 
future (vers. 21, 22), and resumes his 
complaint,—the remembrance of his 
troubles and sorrows (vers. 3-11). 
He speaks, doubtless, in the name of 
his people, and describes troubles 
which were common to them all. 
Perhaps the allusion to his troubles 
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24 I = said, O my God, take 
me not away in the midst of my 
days: thy years are throughout 
all generations. 

25 Of ¢ old hast thou laid the 
foundation of the earth ; and the 
heavens are the work of thy 
hands. 


& Ps, xxxix.13; Isa. xxxviii, 10. 


here may be designed, as such a re- 
collection should do, to heighten his 
sense of the goodness and mercy of 
God in the anticipated blessings of 
the future. | He shortened my days. 
Comp. Job xxi, 21; Ps. Ixxxix. 45. 
That is, He seemed to be about to 
cut me off from life, and to bring me 
to the grave. The psalmist felt so 
confident that he would die,—that he 
could not endure these troubles, but 
must sink under them, that he spoke 
as if it were already done. Comp. 
Ps. vi. 4, 5. 

24, I said, O my God, take me not 
away in the midst of my days. This 
was the burden of my prayer; for 
this I earnestly pleaded. See Ps. 
xxx. 9; Isa. xxxviii. 1-8, 9-18. The 
word here used means to cause to 
ascend or go up, and the expression 
might have been translated, “ Cause 
me not to ascend.” The Septuagint 
and the Latin Vulgate render it, 
“Call me not away.” Bishop Hors- 
ley, “Carry me not off’ In the 
word there may be an allusion—an 
obscure one, it is to be admitted — 
to the idea that the soul ascends to 
God when the body dies. The com- 
mon idea in the Old Testament is 
that it would descend to the regions 
of the departed spirits—to Sheol. 
It is plain, however, that there sas 
another idea,—that the soul would 
ascend at once to God when death 
occurred. Comp. Eccl. iii, 21; xii. 
7. The word rendered “in the 
midst”? means properly ix the half; 
as if life were divided into two por- 
tions. Comp. Ps. lv. 23. YJ Thy 
years are throughout all generations. 
Thou dost not die; thou art ever the 
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26 They shall perish, but thou 
shalt! endure; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as 
a vesture shalt thou change them, 
and they shall be changed : 

27 But * thou art the same, 
and thy years shall have no end. 

28 The children of thy ser- 


@ Web. i. 10—12. 1 stand, 
& Mal. iii. 6; Web. xiii. 8. 


same, though the generations.of men 
are cut off. This seems to have been 
said here for two reasons: (1) As a 
ground of consolation, that God was 
ever the same; that whatever might 
happen to men, to the psalmist him- 
self, or to any other man, God was 
unchanged, and that his great plans 
would be carried forward and ac- 
complished ; (2) Asa reason for the 
prayer. God was eternal. He had an 
immortal existence. He could not 
die. He knew, in its perfection, the 
blessedness of life—life as such; life 
continued; life unending. The psalm- 
ist appeals to what God himself en- 
joyed—as a reason why life—so great 
a blessing—should be granted to him 
alittle longer. By all that there was 
of blessedness in the life of God, the 
psalmist prays that that which was 
in itself—even in the case of God—~ 
so valuable, might yet a little longer 
be continued to him. 

25-27. Of old. See this passage 
fully explained in the Notes on Heb. 
i,10-12. In the beginning; at the 
first. The phrase here used means 
literally to the face; then, before in 
the order of time. It means here, 
long ago; of olden time; at the 
beginning. The meaning is, that the 
years of God had stretched through 
all the generations of men, and all 
the changes which had occurred upon 
the earth ; that at the very beginning 
le existed, and that he would con- 
tinue to exist to the very close, 
unchangeably the same. 

28. The children of thy servants 
shall continue. The descendants of 
those that serve and obey thee. This 
represents the confident expectation 
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vants shall continue, and their 
i shall be established before 
thee. 


of the psalmist that, as God was un- 
changeable, all his promises toward 
his people would be fulfilled, even 
though the heavens and the earth 
should pass away. God was the same. 
His word would not fail. His pro- 
mises were sure. Comp. Matt. v. 18; 
xxiv. 35. The word rendered con- 
tinue, means to dwell, as in a habita- 
tion; then, to abide. It stands op- 
posed to a wandering, nomadic life, 
and indicates permanency. QJ And 
their seed shall be established before 
thee. The word here used means 
properly to stand erect; then to set 
up, to erect, to place, to found, to 
make firm, as acity, Ps. cvii. 36; the 
earth, Ps. xxiv. 2; the heavens, Prov. 
iii. 19. It means here that they 
would be firmly and permanently 
established :—that is, the church of 
God would be permanent in the 
earth. It would not be like the 
generations of men that pass away. 
It would not be like the nomadic 
tribes of the desert that have no 
fixed habitation, and that wander 
from place to place. It would not 
be even like the heavens that might 
put on new forms, or wholly pass 
away :—it would be as enduring and 
changeless as God himself; it would, 
in its proper form, endure for ever. 
As God is eternal and unchangeable, 
so would the safety and welfare of 
his people be. 
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This very beautiful psalm is entitled 
“A Psalm of David.’? Nothing in the 
psalm forbids the supposition that he 
was its author, although nothing in the 
psalm or elsewhere enables us to asccr- 
tain the precise occasion on which it was 
written. 

It seems to have been composed after 
some signal manifestation of the mere 
of God, or some striking proof of his 
compassion and loving-kindness; after 
some danger which threatened life, and 
Was regarded as evidence of the Divine 
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PSALM CII. 
4 Psaim of David. 


BuESS the Lorp, O my soul; 


displeasure, but had now passed by; 
after God had interposed, and checked 
and arrested judgments which threatened 
ruin, and had manifested himself again 
asa loving Father. This inerciful in- 
terposition filled the heart of the psalm- 
ist with emotions of gratitude and praise, 
and led him to call on his own soul 
(vers. 1, 2), and all the angels (ver. 20), 
and the hosts of heaven (ver. 21), and 
all the works of God everywhere (ver. 
22) to unite in celebrating his praise. 
The psalm is excecdingly regular in its 
structure and composition ; beautiful in 
its language and conceptions; adapted 
to all times and ages; fitted to express 
the feelings of gratitude to God for de- 
liverance from trouble, and for the mani- 
festation of his mercy; fitted to elevate 
the soul, and to fill it with cheerful 
views. ‘hese circumstances have made 
it a favourite psalm as a vehicle of praise 
in allages. It is, moreover, eminently 
fitted to express the feelings of the soul 
in view of the redeeming love and mercy 
of God; the goodness of God in the 
forgiveness of sin through a Saviour; 
and his tender compassion for his people 
as a Father; and it is, therefore, one to 
which the Christian oftener turns than 
to almost any other of the psalms as 
expressive of the deep and grateful feel- 
ings of his heart, 


1. Bless the Lorp, O my soul. 
The word bless, as applied to God, 
means to praise, implying always a 
strong affection for him as well as 
a sense of gratitude. As used with 
reference to men, the word implies a 
wish that they may be blessed or 
happy, accompanied often with a 
prayer that they may be so. Such 
is the purport of the * blessing ”’ ad- 
dressed to a congregation of worship- 
pers. Comp. Num. vi. 23-27. The 
word soul here is equivalent to mind 
or heart:—my mental and moral 
powers, as capable of understanding 
and appreciating his favours. The 
soul of man was made to praise and 
bless God; to enjoy his friendship ; 
to delight in his favour; to contem- 
plate his perfections, It can never 
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and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. 

2 Bless the Lorp, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits : 


be employed in a more appropriate or 
a more elevated act than when en- 
gaged in his praise. QJ And all that 
ts within me, etc. All my powers and 
faculties; all that can be employed 
in his praise:—the heart, the will, 
the affections, the emotions. The 
idea is, that God is worthy of all the 
praise and adoration which the entire 
man can render. No one of his facul- 
ties or powers should be exempt from 
the duty and the privilege of praise. 
2. Bless the Lorp, O my soul. 
The repetition here denotes the in- 
tensity or earnestness of the wish or 
desire of the psalmist. It is an em- 
phatic calling upon his soul, that is, 
himself, never to forget the many 
favours which God was continually 
conferring upon him. J And forget 
not all his benefits. Any of his 
favours. ‘This refers not to those 
favours in the aggregate, but it is a 
call to remember them in particular. 
The word rendered benefits—>709, 
gemtl—means properly an act, work, 
doing, whether good or evil, Ps. 
exxxvii. 8; and then, desert, or what 
% man deserves for his act; recom- 
pence. It is rendered deserving in 
Judges ix. 16;—denefit, as here, in 
2 Chron. xxxii. 25;—desert, Ps. 
xxviii. 4;—reward, Ps. xciv. 2; Isa. 
iii. 11 ; Obad. 15 ;—recompence, Prov. 
xii, 14; Isa. xxxv. 4; lix. 18; Ixvi. 
6; Jer. 1i.6; Lam. iii. 64; Joel iii. 
4, '7. The proper reference here is 
to the Divine dealings,—to what God 
had done,—as a reason for blessing 
his name. His dealings with the 
psalinist had been such as to call for 
praise and gratitude. What those 
dealings particularly were he speci- 
fies in the following verses. The cal! 
here on his soul is not to forget these 
Divine dealings, as laying the founda- 
tion for praise. We shall find, when 
we reach the end of life, that ald 
which God has done, however dark 
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3 Who forgiveth ¢ all thine 
iniquities; who healeth ¢ all thy 
diseases ; 

c Matt. ix.2—63 Eph.i.7. d Ex. xv. 20. 


and mysterious it may have appeared 
at the time, was so connected with 
our good as to make it a proper sub- 
ject of praise and thanksgiving. 

3. Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
Pardoning allthy sins, That is, It is 
a characteristic of God to pardon 
sin, and I have evidence that he has 
done it in my own case, and this is a 
ground for praise. It is observable 
that this is the first thing in view of 
the psalmist—the first of the ‘* bene- 
fits’ which he had received from 
God, or the first thing in importance 
among his acts or his dealings, which 
called for praise. Properly considered, 
this zs the first thing which calls for 
praise. That God is a merciful God,— 
that he has declared his willingness to 
pardon sin,—that he has devised and 
revealed a way by which this can be 
done,—and that he has actually done 
it in our own case, is the most impor- 
tant matter for which we should praise 
him. When we understand all the 
things which most affect our welfare, 
and which enter most deeply into our 
happiness here and hereafter, we shall 
find that this is a blessing compared 
with which all other favours are com- 
parative trifles. ( Who healeth all 
thy diseases. Perhaps, in the case of 
the psalmist, referring to some par- 
ticular instance in which he had been 
recovered from dangerous sickness, 
Theword rendered diseases-O’N)} 3m P 
tahhaluim—occurs only in the plural 
form. It is translated sicknesses, in 
Deut. xxix. 22; diseases, as here, in 
2 Chron. xxi. 19; them that are 
sick, in Jer. xiv. 18; and “ grievous 
(deaths}” in Jer. xvi. 4. It does not 
elsewhere occur. It is applicable to 
all forms of sickness; or in this place 
it may refer to some particular diseases 
with which David had been afflicted. 
We haveseveralallusionsinthe Psalms 
to times when the authors of the 
psalms were afflicted with sickness, 
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4. Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee 
with loving-kindness and ten- 
der mercies ; 

5 Who satisfieth thy mouth 
with good things; so that thy 


So in the Psalms of David. Comp. 
Ps. vi. 2; xxxviii, 7; xli. 8. The 
thought here is, that it is a proper 
ground of praise to God that he has 
the power of healing disease. All in- 
stances of restoration to health are 
illustrations of this, for whatever may 
be the skill of physicians, or the wise 
adaptation of means, healing virtue 
comes from God alone. 

4. Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction. That is, who saves it 
from death when exposed to danger, 
or when attacked by disease. The 
word “destruction”? or corruption 
here is equivalent to the grave, since 
it is there that the body returns to 
corruption. Comp. Notes on Ps. xvi. 
10. % Who crowneth thee. The idea 
here is not merely that God is the 
source of these blessings, but that 
there is something of beauty, of dig- 
nity, of honour, as in the conferring 
of a crown or garland on any one. 
Comp. Notes on Ps.]xv. 11. ([ With 
loving-kindness and tender mercies. 
Mercy and compassions. God showed 
mercy to him,—evinced compassion, — 
and these were so abundant that they 
might be said to be the crown or 
ornament of his life. 

5. Who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things. The word translated 
thy mouth here is rendered in the 
Chaldee thy age; in the Arabic, the 
Septuagint, and the Latin Vulgate, 
thy desire; in the Syriac, thy body ; 
De Wette renders it, thy age. So also 
Tholuck, The Hebrew word—*‘y, 
adi—is rendered ornaments in Ex. 
xxxiii. 4—6; 2 Sam. i. 24; Isa. 
xlix, 18; Jer. ii. 32; iv. 30; Ezek. 
vii, 20; xvi. 11, 17 (marg.); xxiii. 
40; and mouth in Ps. xxxii. 9, as here. 
‘These are the only places in which it 
occurs. Gesenius renders it here age, 
and supposes that it stands in con- 
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youth is ¢ renewed like the 
eagle’s, 

6 The Lorn executeth right- 
eousness and judgment for all 
that are oppressed. 

é Isa. xl. 31. 


trast with the word youth in the other 


part of the verse. The connexion 
would seem to demand this, though 
it is difficult to make it out from any 
usage of the Hebrew word. Professor 
Alexander renders it thy soul—from 
the supposition that the Hebrew word 
ornament is used as if in reference to 
the idea that the soul is the chief 
glory or ornament of man. This 
seems, however, to be a very forced 
explanation. I confess myself un- 
able to determine the meaning. J So 
that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s, Comp. Isa. xl. 81. The allu- 
sion, to which there is supposed to be 
a reference here, is explained in the 
Notes on that passage. Whatever 
may be true in regard to the supposed 
fact pertaining to the eagle, about its 
renewing its strength and vigour in 
old age, the meaning here is simply 
that the strength of the psalmist in 
old age became like the strength of 
the eagle. Sustained by the bounty 
of God in his old age he became, as 
it were, young again. 

6. The Lorn executeth righteousness 
and judgment. That is, justice. He 
sees that justice is done to the op- 
pressed. He is on their side. His 
Jaw, his commands, his judicial deci- 
sions, his providential interpositions, 
are in their favour. This does not 
mean that it will be done at once; or 
that there will never be any delay ; 
or that they may not suffer even for 
a long time,—for this occurs in fact ; 
but the meaning is, that God has 
their true interest at heart; that at 
proper times, and whenever and where- 
ever there are any dealings of his in 
the case, his acts are in favour of those 
that are oppressed; and that there 
will be sooner or later such interposi- 
tions in their behalf as shall entirely 
vindicate their cause. J For all that 
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7 He made known his ways 
unto Moses, his acts unto the 
children of Israel. 

8 The Lorp és merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and 
* plenteous in mercy. 

2 great of. 


are oppressed. By harsh laws; by 


unjust governments; by slavery; by 
unrighteous decisions in courts; by 
the pride and power of wicked men. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. i. 17, 23-27. 

7. He made known his ways unto 
Moses. This is another ground of 
praise,—that God had revealed his 
will; that this had been done in an 
indubitable manner to Moses; and 
that these revelations had been re- 
corded by him for the instruction and 
guidance of his people. The word 
“ways”? here means his laws; his 
methods of administration ; the prin- 
ciples on which he governs mankind, 
and the conditions on which he will 
save men. There is no higher ground 
of gratitude to God than the fact that 
he has given a revelation to mankind. 
| His acts unto the children of Israel. 
His methods of doing things have been 
made known to them; and his acts— 
his interpositions—have been in their 
favour. 

8. The Lory is merciful and gra- 
cious. See Notes on Ps. Ixxviii. 38. 
The idea here is derived evidently 
from Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7—that great and 
glorious statement of God himself in 
regard to his own character. Our 
world is a different world under that 
statement from what it would be if 
that and kindred declarations had not 
been made. There is here a progres- 
sion of thought; an advance on the 
previous statements. At first the 
psalmist referred to his own indi- 
vidual experience (vers. 3-5) ; then he 
referred to the dealings of God towards 
the Hebrew people (vers. 6, 7); and 
now he rises to the general contem- 
plation of his character as it relates to 
all mankind. It was a characteristic 
of God in respect to all, that he was 
kind, compassionate, and forbearing. 
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9 Hef will not always chide; 
neither will he keep his anger for 
ever. 

10 He hath not dealt with us 
after our sins, nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities. 

f Isa. Wii. 16; Micah vii. 18, 19. 


Y Slow to anger. That is, patient; 
not soon excited; bearing much, and 
bearing it long. See James v. 11; 
comp. Ex. xxxiv. 6,7. J And plen- 
teous in mercy. Marg., great of mercy. 
The Hebrew word means much, or 
great ; and the idea is, that mercy is 
not manifested by him in small or 
stinted measure. It is rich; full; 
abundant; overflowing; free. 

9. He will not always chide. Re- 
buke; contend; strive;—for so the 
Hebrew word means. He will not 
always contend with men, or mani- 
fest his displeasure. See Notes on 
Isa, lvii. 16; Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 89. This 
implies that he may chide or rebuke 
his people, but that this will not be 
for ever. He will punish them; he 
will manifest his displeasure at their 
sins; he will show that he does not 
approve of their course, but he will 
show that he loves them, and docs 
not seek their ruin. J Neither will 
he keep his anger for ever. The 
words his anger are supplied by the 
translators, but not improperly. The 
meaning is the same as in the former 
member of the sentence. He will 
not cherish hatred when the object 
of the chastisement is accomplished. 
It is not his character to retain anger 
for its own sake, or for any personal 
gratification. 

10. He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins. All may say this, and this 
ts a ground of thanksgiving and 
praise. It is a matter for which we 
should render unceasing praise that 
God has not done to us as our sins 
deserved. Who of us can fail to 
stand in awe and to tremble when 
we think what God might have justly 
done to us; what sufferings he might 
have brought upon us, which would 
have been no more than we have 
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11 For! ag the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is his 
mercy toward them that fear 
12 As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath he removed 


1 according to the height of heaven. 
"3 Jer. 1, 20. 


deserved; what pain of body, what 


distress of mind, what anguish of 
bereavement—what sorrow, danger, 
sickness, losses—we might have suf- 
fered before the point would be reached 
at which it could be said that we were 
suffering more than a holy and just 
God might properly inflict on us. 
{ Nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. That is, he has not in- 
flicted suffering on us that could be 
regarded in any proper sense as a 
just retribution for what we have 
done; or, so that it could properly 
be said that the one fairly measured 
the other. 

ll. For as the heaven is high above 
the earth. See Notes on Ps, lvii. 10. 
Comp. Notes on Isa.lv.9. The literal 
translation of the phrase here would be, 
For like the height of the heavens above 
the earth. The heavens—the starry 
heavens—are the highest objects of 
which we have any knowledge; and 
hence the comparison is used to de- 
note the great mercy of God,—mean- 
ing that it isas grent as can be con- 
ceived; that there is nothing beyond 
it; that we cannot imagine that it 
could be greater—as we can imagine 
nothing higher than the heavens. 
Y So great is his mercy toward them 
that fear him. To those who rever- 
ence and serve him. That is, His 
mercy is thus great in forgiving their 
offences; in imparting grace; in giving 
them support and consolation. 

12. As far as the east is from the 
west, As far as possible; as far os 
we can imagine. These are the points 
in our apprehension most distant from 
each other, and as we can conceive 
nothing beyond them, so the meaning 
is, that we cannot imagine our sins 
could be more effectually removed 
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9 our transgressions from us. 

13 Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lorp pitieth 
them that fear him. 

14 For he knoweth our frame ; 
he remembereth that we are 
dust.2 


A Gen. iii. 19. 


than they are. The literal meaning 
of the Hebrew is, like the distance of 
the east from the west; or, like its 
being far. J So far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us. That is, 
he has put them entirely away. They 
are so removed that they cannot affect 
us any more. We are safe from all 
condemnation for our sins, as if they 
had not been committed at all. Comp. 
Notes on Isa. xliii. 25; xliv. 22. 

13. Like as a father pitieth his 
children. Ueb., Like the compassion 
of a father for his children. See 
Notes on Matt. vii. 9-11. God often 
compares himself with a father, and 
it is by carrying out our ideas of what 
enters into the parental character 
that we get our best conceptions of 
the character of God. See Notes on 
Matt. vi. 9. That which is referred 
to here, is the natural affection of the 
parent for the child; the tender love 
which is borne by the parent for his 
offspring; the disposition to care for 
its wants; the readiness to forgive 
when an offence has been committed. 
Comp. Luke xv. 22-24. Such, in an 
infinitely higher degree, is the com- 
passion—the kindness—which God 
has for those that lovehim. J Sotke 
Lorp pitieth them that fear him. He 
has compassion on them. He exercises 
towards them the paternal feeling. 

14. For he knoweth our frame. 
Our formation ; of what we are made; 
how we are made. That is, he knows 
that we are made of dust; that we are 
frail; that we are subject to decay ; 
that we soon sink under a heavy load. 
This is given asa reason why he pities 
us—that we are so frail and feeble, 
aud that we are so easily broken 
down by a pressure of trial. 9 He 
remembereth that we are dust. Made 
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15 As for man, his days are as 
grass; as a ! flower of the field, 
80 he flourisheth. 

16 For the wind passeth over 

i Isa, xl. 6—8; James i. 10, 11. 
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it, and it is! gone; and the place 
® thereof shall know it no more. 
17 But the mercy of the Lorp 
as from everlasting to everlasting 
1 nob. & Job xx. 9, 


of the earth. Gen. ii. 7; iii, 19. In 
his dealings with us he does not forget 
of what frail materials he made us, 
and how little our frames can bear. 
He tempers his dealings to the weak- 
ness and frailty of our nature, and 
his compassion interposes when the 
weight of sorrows would crush us. 
Remembering, too, our weakness, he 
interposes by his power to sustain us, 
and to enable us ta bear what our 
frame could not otherwise endure. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. lvii. 16. 

15. As for mun. Literally, ‘Man; 
like the grass are his days!” The 
thought is fixed on man:—man so 
frail and weak; man, not only made 
originally of earth, but man delicate, 
feeble, soon to pass away like the 
springing grass, or like the fading 
flower. J His days are as grass. 
See Notes on Ps. xc. 5,6; comp. Notes 
on Isa. xl. 6-8; 1 Pet. 3. 24. J As 
a flower of the field. As u blossom. 
It opens with beauty and fragrance, 
but soon fades and perishes. J So he 
Jlourisheth. Rather,“So he blossoms.” 
That is, he is like a flower that is 
fresh and beautiful, and that soon 
withers away. 

16. For the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone. Marg., as in Heb., 
tt ts not. The reference is either to 
a hot and burning wind, that dries 
up the flower; or to a furious wind 
that tears it from its stem; or to a 
gentle breeze that takes off its petals 
as they loosen their hold, and are 
ready to fall. So man falls,—as if a 
breath—a breeze—came over him, 
and he is gone. How easily is man 
swept off! How little force, appa- 
rently, does it require to remove the 
most beautiful and blooming youth 
of either sex from the earth! How 
speedily does beauty vanish; how 
soon, like a fading flower, does such 
a one pass away! YJ dnd the place 


thereof shall know it no more. That 
is, It shall no more appear in the 
place where it was seen and known. 
The “place” is here personified as 
if capable of recognizing the objects 
which are present, and as if it missed 
the things which were once there. 
They are gone. So it will soon be in 
all the places where we have been; 
where we have been seen; where we 
have been known. In our dwellings; 
at our tables; in our places of busi- 
ness; in our offices, counting-rooms, 
studies, laboratories; in the streets 
where we have walked from day to 
day ; in the pulpit, the court-room, the 
legislation-hall ; in the place of revelry 
or festivity; in the prayer-room, the 
Sabbath-school, the sanctuary —we 
shall be seen no longer. We shall be 
GONE:—and the impression on those 
who are there, and with whom we 
have been associated, will be best ex- 
pressed by the language, he is gone ! 
Gone ;—where? No one that sur- 
vives can tell. All that they whom 
we leave will know will be that we 
are absent—that we are gore. But 
to us now, how momentous the in- 
quiry, Where shall we be, when we 
are gone from among the living? 
Other places will “know ” us; will it 
be in heaven, or hell ? 

17. But the mercy of the Lorn. 
The favour of the Lord; or, his 
loving-kindness, J Is from everlast- 
ing to everlasting. Is from the eter- 
nity past to theeternity to come. It 
had its foundation in the eternal de- 
crees of God; it has its security in 
his purpose that where it is conferred, 
it shall not be withdrawn. It had 
no beginning; it will have no end, 
There never was a period in the past 
when it was not the purpose of God 
to save his people; there never will 
be a period in the future when it will 
be said that his saving. mercy has 
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upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s 
children : 

18 Toi such as keep his cove- 
nant, and to those that remem- 
ber his commandments to do 
them. 

i Ex, xx. 6; Deut. vii. 9. 


ceased. It would be difficult to think 


of a statement which would at the 
same time, in so few words, confirm 
at once the doctrine of the Divine 
decrees, and the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints. If either of 
these doctrines is denied, then what 
is here stated by the psalmist is not 
true:—if the doctrine of the Divine 
decrees is denied, then his purpose of 
mercy had a beginning, and is not 
“ from everlasting ;” if the doctrine 
of the perseverance of the saints is 
denied, then his mercy has an end, 
and is not “ ¢o everlasting.” J Upon 
them that fear him. In respect to 
those who are his true worshippers, 
or his true people. J And his right- 
eousness. His righteous purpose; or, 
his purpose in regard to their becom- 
ing righteous. | Unto children’s 
children. Literally, sons of sons. 
That is, his purposes embrace the 
children and children’s children of 
the righteous ; or, they are included in 
the covenant of mercy. See Notes on 
Acts ii. 89. Comp. Ex. xx. 6. 

18. To such as keep his covenant. 
To such as adhere to the arrange- 
ments of his covenant, or who are 
faithful on their part. God will be 
faithful to his part of the covenant; 
and where there is fidelity on the 
part of his people, the blessings im- 
plied in the covenant will be con- 
ferred on them and on their children. 
The promise is ample, and the fidelity 
of God is certain, but still it is truc 
that in those promises, and ia that 
fidelity, it is implied that his people 
on their part must be faithful also, 
or the blessings will not be bestowed. 
There are no promises of blessings to 
the unfaithful, nor have those who 
are unfaithful any reason to hope that 
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19 The Lorp hath prepared 
his = throne in the heavens; and 
his kingdom * ruleth over all. 

20 Bless the Lorp, ye his 
angels, | that excel in strength, 
° that do his commandments, 


m Ps. xi. 4. n Dan. iv. 34, 35. 
1 mighty in. o Joel ii. 11. 


they or theirs will be partakers of 
the blessings of the covenant of 
mercy. Our only hope that we or 
our children will be partakers of the 
blessings of the covenant is to be 
found in the fact that we ourselves 
are faithful to God. YJ And to those 
that remember his commandments to 
do them. Who do not forget his law. 
If they do forget it, they have no 
right to expect the blessing. Obe- 
dience and fidelity are our only 
reasonable grounds of expectation of 
the blessing of God. 

19. The Lonp hath prepared his 
throne in the heavens. He has fixed 
his throne there. This is the ground 
of the security that his blessing will 
be imparted to those who fear him, 
and to their children’s children, or 
that it will be transmitted to coming 
generations. God is a Sovereign. 
His throne is fixed and firm. His 
dominion is not vacillating and chang- 
ing. His reign is not, like the reign 
of earthly monarchs, dependent on 
the capriciousness of a changeable 
will, or on passion ; nor is it liable to 
be altered by death, by revolution, or 
a new dynasty. The throne of God 
is ever the same, and nothing can 
shake or overthrow it. Comp. Notes 
on Ps. xi. 4. Qf And his kingdom 
ruleth over all. He reigns over all 
the universe—the heavens and the 
earth; and he can, therefore, execute 
all his purposes. Comp. Ps. xlvii. 2. 

20. Bless the Lorp. The psalm 
began (vers. 1, 2) with an exhorta- 
tion to “bless the Lord.” That 
exhortation was, however, then ad- 
dressed by the psalmist to his own 
soul, and was especially founded on 
the benefits which he had himself 
received. The psalm closes also with 
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hearkening unto the voice of his 
word. 

21 Bless ye the Lorp, all ye 
his hosts; ye ministers ? of his, 
that do his pleasure. 


an exhortation to “ bless the Lord,” 
yet on a much wider scale. The 
psalmist feels that there is not only 
occasion for him to do it, but that 
the reason for it extends to the whole 
universe. The meaning is, that God 
is worthy of universal praise; and all 
ranks of beings—all worlds—should 
join in that praise. Man, feeble, 
frail, dying, could not come up to 
the fulness of the praise required. 
Praise such as was appropriate to 
God—such as his perfections and 
works deserved —demanded loftier 
powers than those of man ;—the 
loftiest powers in the universe. J Ye 
his angels. All beings higher than 
man; beings around and before his 
throne. J That excel in strength. 
Marg., as in Heb., mighty in strength, 
and therefore more adle to offer 
adequate praise. That do his 
commandments. Who perfectly obey 
his law, and who, therefore, can 
render more acceptable praise than 
can ever come from human lips. 
"] Hearkening unto the voice of his 
word. Who always listen to his 
voice; who never are disobedient ; 
and who can, therefore, approach him 
as holy beings, and more appropri- 
ately worship him. 

21. Bless ye the Lorn, all ye his 
hosts. His armies ; the vast multitudes 
of holy beings, arranged and marshalled 
as hosts for battle, in all parts of the 
universe. Comp. Notes on Isa. i. 9; 
Eph. i. 21. YJ Ye ministers of his. 
The same beings referred to by the 
word “ hosts,” and all others who may 
be employed in executing his will. 
The “hosts” or armies of the Lord 
are thus marshalled that they may 
“do his pleasure,” or that they may 
execute his purposes. (J That do his 
pleasure. What is agreeable to him; 
that is, who perform his will. Em- 
ployed in his service, and appointed 
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22 Bless the Lorn, all 7 his 
works, in all places of his domi- 
nion: bless the Lorp, O my 
soul 

p Dan. vii. 10; Heb. i.14. g Ps. exlv. 10. 


to execute his will, they are called on 
to bless his name. The fact of being 
employed in his service is a sufficient 
reason for praise. It is implied here 
that those “ ministers of his” actually 
do his will. They are obedient to 
his commands; they regard them- 
selves as employed for him. 

22. Bless the Lond, ail his works. 
All that he has made, animate and 
inanimate, intelligent and brute. It 
is not uncommon to call on the inani- 
mate creation to join with intelligent 
beings in praising God. Comp. Ps. 
exlviii, The same thing is often 
found in the “ Paradise Lost,” and in 
fact occurs in all poetry. "J Zn all 
places of his dominion. Wherever 
he reigns, on carth, or in heaven; 
here or in distant worlds. Bless 
the Lornp, O my soul. Ending the 
psalm as it began, and with the ad- 
ditional reason derived from the fact 
that the wnzverse is called on to do it. 
As one of the creatures of God; asa 
part of that vast universe, the psalm- 
ist now calls on his own soul to unite 
with all others—to be one of them— 
in praising and blessing the Creator. 
He desired thus to unite with all 
others. His heart was full; and in 
a universe thus joyous—thus vocal 
with praise—he wished to be one 
among the immense multitudes that 
lifted their voices in adoration of the 
great Jehovah. 


PSALM CIV. 


This psalm in the Syriac, the Arabic, 
the Greek, and the Latin versions, is 
ascribed to David, but on what authority 
is now unknown. That it may have 
been composed by him cannot be doubted, 
but there is no certain evidence that he 
was the author. In the Hebrew, it has 
no title, and there is nothing in the psalm 
itself which would furnish any indica- 
tion as to its authorship. 

The occasion on which the psalm was 
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composed is unknown, and cannot now 
beascertaincd. Rosenmiiller and Heng- 
stenberg suppose that it was at the time 
of the return from the Babylonish exile, 
and that it was intended to be used at 
the re-dedication of the temple. But it 
has no special applicability to such a 
service; 1t has no such local references 
as would fix it to that time; it has 
nothing which would make it inappro- 
priate at any time, or in any public 
service. It is such a psalm as might be 
composed at any period of the world, or 
in any country, where there was an 
intelligent view and a careful observa- 
tion of the works of God. It implies, 
indeed, such a knowledge of the fact 
that God made the world as could be 
obtained only by revelation; but it 
evinces also a power of close observation ; 
a large acquaintance with the creation 
around us; a relish for the scenes of 
nature ; as well as a rich poetic faculty, 
and a power of description, adapted to 
place such scenes before the mind as 
realities, and to make us feel, in reading 
it, that we are in the very midst of the 
things which are described,—so that 
they seem to live and move before our 
eyes. 

The psalm was probably founded on 
the record of the creation in Gen. i., 
with a design to show that the order of 
the creation, as there described, twas 
adapted to the purposes which were 
intended, and was carried out in the 
providential arrangements novo existing 
on the earth; or, that, taking the order 
of the creation as described there, the 
existing state of things furnished an 
illustration of the wisdom and bene- 
volence of that order. Accordingly, in 
the psalm, it was convenient for the 
writer to follow substantially the order 
observed in Gen. i. in narrating the crea- 
tion of the world; and he states, under 
each part, the acting out of that order in 
existing things ;—creation in its being 
actually carried out, or in its results— 
the creation developing itself in the 
varied and wonderful forms of being— 
of vegetable and animal life—of beauty, 
of harmonious movement, of ceaseless 
activity,—on the land, in the air, and in 
the waters. Accordingly there is in the 
psalm,— 

J. An allusion to the work of the 
Jirst day, vers. 2-5 (comp. Gen. i. 1-5): 
—to the stretching out of the heavens 
as a curtain; to tho source of light,— 
“who coverest thyself with light as 
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with a garment; "’—to the laying of the 
foundations of the earth to abide for 
ever ;—to God as Creator of all things, 
with the additional ideas of his being 
clothed with honour and majesty ; mak- 
ing the clouds his chariot ; walking upon 
the wings of the wind; making the 
winds his messengers, and flames of fire 
his ministers. 

II. An allusion to the work of the 
second day, vers. 6-9 (comp. Gen. i. 
6-8). Here it is the separation of the 
waters—the power exerted on the waters 
of the earth ;—in Genesis, the dividing 
of the waters above from those on the 
earth; in the psalm, the poctic images 
of the deep covering the earth as with a 
garment; the waters climbing up the 
mountains, and rolling down into the 
valleys, until they found the place ap- 
pointed for them, a boundary which 
they could not pass so as to return again 
and cover the earth. 

III. An allusion to the work of the 
third day, vers. 10-18 (comp. Gen. 1. 
9-13). In Genesis, the waters gathering 
together ; the dry land appearing, and 
the earth yielding grass, and herbs, and 
fruit trees,—the creation of vegetables ; 
in the psalm, the springs running into 
the valleys, and winding among the 
hills,—giving drink to the beasts, and 

uenching the thirst of wild asses,— 
urnishing a place for the fowls to build 
their nests, causing the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herbs for the service 
of man,—supplying him wine to make 

im glad, and oil to make his face shine, 
and bread to strengthen his heart,— 
bringing forth the trees of the Lord, the 
cedars of Lebanon for the birds to make 
their nests, and the fir trees for the 
stork,—making the hills a refuge for 
the wild goats, and the rocks for the 
conies :—that is, the work of creation 
on the third day is seen by the eye of 
the psalmist not as mere creation, but 
in the result,—as enlivened and ani- 
mated by all these varied forms of life, 
activity, and beauty, which had been 
spread over the earth as the consequence 
of this part of the work of creation. 

IV. An allusion to the work of the 
fourth day, vers. 19-23 (comp. Gen. i. 
14-19). Here as in the previous divi- 
sions of the psalm, it is not a reference 
to the mere creation—to the power 
evinced—but to the creation of the sun 
and moon as seen in the effects produced 
by them—the living world as it is in- 
fluenced by the sun and moon :—the sea- 
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PSALM CIV. 
BuESS the Lorp, O my soul. 
O Lory, my God, thou art 
very great; thou * art clothed 
with honour and majesty : 
2 Who coverest thyself with 
r Rev. i. 18, ete. 


sons—the alternations of day and night. 
Thus (ver. 20), at night, when the sun 
has gone down, all the beasts of the 
forest are seen creeping forth ; the lions 
roar after their prey, and seek their 
meat from God; and again when the 
sun arises (vers. 22, 23), they are seen 
gathering themselves together, and re- 
tiring to their dens, and man is seen 
going forth to Ais work and to his labour 
until the evening. It is thus not the 
original act of creation which is before 
the mind of the psalmist, but that act in 
its development, or when it is seen what 
God contemplated by it, or what he 
intended that in this respect the world 
should be when he made the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. 

V. An allusion tothe work of the jifth 
day, vers, 24-80 (comp. Gen. i. 20-23) ; 
the creation of Zife in the waters, and 
in the air; as the fowls of heaven—the 
whales, ete. Here, too, the psalmist 
sees all this as it zs,—or developed on 
the sea, and in the air. Jn the sea 
there are things creeping innumerable, 
small and great; thero are the ships; 
there is leviathan; there is everywhere 
animated life; there are beings innu- 
merable all dependent on God; there 
are the processes of renewing, creating, 
destroying, continually going on—a 
moving scene, showing the effect of life 
as it is produced by God. 

VI. tt is scuiarkable however, that 


the allusion to the successive days of 


the work of creation, so obvious in the 
other parts of the psaim, seems to close 
here, and there is no distinct reference 
to the sixth day, or the seventh,—to the 
creation of san as the crowning work, 
and to the sesé provided for man in the 
appointment of the Sabbath. The pur- 
pose of the psalmist seems to have been 
to celebrate the praises of God in the 
varied scene—the panorama passing 
before the eye in the works of nature. 
The purpose did not seem to be to con- 
template san—his creation,—his_his- 
tory,—but ature, as seen around us. 
The remainder of the psalm, thercfore, 


light ¢ as with a garment; who 
‘ stretchest out the heavens like 
a curtain ; 

3 Who * layeth the beams of 
his chambers in the waters; who 
maketh the clouds ” his chariot; 


$ Dan. vii. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
é Isa. xl. 22. « Amos ix. 6. o Isa. xix. 1. 


is occupied with a description of the 


glory of the Lord as chus manifested ; 
the works of God as fitted to fill the 
mind with exalted views of his great- 
ness, and with a desire that his reign 
may be universal and perpetual, vers. 


1. Bless the Lorp, O my soul. See 
Ps, ciii. 1. G O Lory my God, 
thou art very great. This is a reason 
why the psalmist calls on his soul to 
bless God; viz., for the fact that he is 
so exalted; so vast in his perfections ; 
so powerful, so wise, sogreat. {| Thou 
art clothed with honour and majesty. 
That is, with the emblems of honour 
and majesty, as a king is arrayed in 
royal robes. Creation is the garment 
with which God has invested himself, 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xciii. 1. 

2. Who coverest thyself with light 
as with a garment. Referring to the 
first work of creation (Gen. i. 8), 
“And God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.” He seemed to 
put on light as a garment; he him- 
self appeared as if invested with 
light. It was the first manifestation 
of God. He seemed at once to have 
put on light as his robe. Y Who 
stretchest out the heavens like a cur- 
tain. As an expanse spread over us, 
The word here used means a curtain 
or hanging, so called from its tremu- 
lous motion, from a word meaning to 
tremble. Thus it is applied to a cur- 
tain before a door; to a tent, etc. 
It is applied here to the heavens, as 
they seem to be spread out like the 
curtains of a tent, as if God had 
spread them out for a tent for him- 
self to dwell fn. See Notes on Isa. 
xl. 22. 

8. Who layeth the beams of his 
chambers in the waters. The word 
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who » walketh upon the wings of 
the wind; 

4 Who * maketh his angels 
spirits; his ministers a flaming 
fire ;y 

to Ps. xviii. 10. z Heb. i. 7. 
y 2 Kings ii.11; vi. 17. 


here rendered layeth —from 7p, 


karah—means properly to meet; 
then, in Hiphil, to cause to meet, or 
to fit into each other, as beams or 
joists do ina dwelling. It is a word 
which would be properly applied to 
the construction of a house, and to 
the right adjustment of the different 
materials employed in building _ it. 
The word rendered beams—yp>y 
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aliyah—means an upper chamber, a 
loft, such as rises, in Oriental houses, 
nbove the flat roof; in the New Tes- 
tament, the breppov, rendered upper 
oom, Acts i. 13; ix. 37, 39; xx. 8, 
It refers here to the chamber—the ex- 
alted abode of God—as if raised above 
all other edifices, or above the world. 
The word waters here refers to the 
description of the creation in Gen. i. 
6, 7,—the waters “above the firma- 
ment,” and the waters “below the 
firmament.” The allusion here is to 
the waters above the firmament; and 
the meaning is, that God had con- 
structed the place of his own abode 
—the room where he dwelt—in those 
waters; that is, in the most exalted 
place in the universe. It does not 
mean that he made it of the waters, 
but that his home—his dwelling-place 
—was in or above those waters, as if 
he had built his dwelling not on solid 
earth or rock, but in the waters, 
giving stability to that which seems 
to have no stability, and making the 
very waters a foundation for the 
structure of his abode. { Who 
maketh the clouds his chariot. Who 
rides on the clouds as in a chariot. 
See Notes on Isa. xix. 1. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. xviii. 11. J Who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. 
See Notes on Ps. xviii. 10. 

4. Who maketh his angels spirits. 
The meaning here literally would be, 
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5 1 Who laid the foundations of 
the earth, thaé it should not be 
removed for ever. 

6 Thou = coveredst it with the 


1 He hath founded the earth upon her bases. 
s Gen. i. 9. 


‘Who makes the winds his messen- 


gers,” or “his angels ;” that is, who 
employs them to execute his purpose ; 
who sends them out as messengers or 
angels to do his will. {J is minis- 
ters a flaming fire. That is, Fire is 
employed by him—in lightnings—to 
accomplish his purpose as his minis- 
ters or his servants. They are en- 
tirely under his command. They are 
sent by him to do his will; to carry 
out his designs. This is intended to 
describe the majesty and the power 
of God,—that he can employ wind 
and lightning—tempest and storm— 
to go on errands such as he com- 
mands; to fulfil his plans; to do his 
bidding. For the application of this 
to the angels, and as employed by the 
apostle Paul to prove the inferiority 
of the angels to the Messiah, see 
Notes on Heb. i. 7. 


5. Who laid the foundations of the 
earth. Referring still to the creation 
of the earth. The margin is, He hath 
Sounded the earth upon her bases. 
The Hebrew word rendered in the 
margin her bases means properly a 
place; then a basis or foundation. 
The idea is, that there was some- 
thing, as it were, placed under the 
earth to support it. The idea is not 
uncommon in the Scriptures. Comp. 
Notes on Job xxxviii. 4. YJ That 
should not be removed for ever. So 
that it cannot be shaken out of its 
place. That is, It is fixed, perma- 
nent, solid. Its foundations do not 
give way, as edifices reared by man. 
but it abides the same from age to 
age—the most fixed and stable object 
of which we have any knowledge. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. lxxviii. 69. 

6. Thou coveredst it with the deep 
as with @ garment. Comp. Notes on 
Job xxxviii. 9. The meaning is, that 
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deep as with a garment: the 
waters stood above the “ moun- 
tains. 

7? At thy rebuke they fled; 
at the voice of thy thunder they 
hasted away. 

8 1 They go up by the moun. 


a Ps, xxxiii. 7, 9. 
Or, the mountains ascend, the valleys descend. 


God covered the carth with the sea— 
the waters—the abyss—ns if a gar- 
ment had been spread over it. ‘The 
reference is to Gen. i. 2, where, in the 
account of the work of creation, what 
is there called “ the deep ?—the abyss 
—(the same Hebrew word as here— 
Dinn, fekom)—covered the earth, or 
was what appeared, or was manifest, 
before the waters were collected into 
seas, and the dry Jand was seen. 
{| The waters stood above the moun- 
tains. Above what are now the 
mountains. As yet no dry Jand ap- 
peared. It seemed to be one wide 
waste of waters. This does not refer 
to the Deluge, but to the appearance 
of the earth at the time of the crea- 
tion, before the gathering of the 
waters into seas and oceans, Gen. i. 9. 
At that stage in the work, all that 
appeared was a wide waste of waters. 

7. At thy rebuke they fled. At thy 
command ; or when thou didst speak 
to them. The Hebrew word also 
implies the notion of rebuke, or re- 
proof, as if there were some dis- 
pleasure or dissatisfaction. Prov. xiii. 
1; xvii. 10; Eccl. vii. 5; Isa. xxx. 
17; Ps. Ixxvi.6. It is asif God had 
been displeased that the waters pre- 
vented the appearing or the rising 
of the dry Jand, and had commanded 
them to hasten to their beds and 
channels, and no longer to cover the 
earth. The allusion is to Gen. i. 9, 
and there is nowhere to be found a 
more sublime expression than this. 
Even the command, “And God said, 
Let there be light; and there was 
light,” so much commended by Lon- 
ginus as an instance of sublimity, does 
not surpass this in grandeur. (| Aé 
the voice of thy thunder they hasted 
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tains; they go down by the val- 
leys unto the place which thou 
hast founded for them. 

9 Thou ® hast set a bound that 
they may not pass over, that 
they turn not again to cover the 
earth, 


& Job xxxviii. 10, 11. 


away. They fled in dismay. The 
Hebrew word—jpn, Ahaphaz—con- 
tuins the idea of haste, trepidation, 
consternation, alarm, as if they were 
frightened; Ps. xxxi. 22. God spake 
in tones of thunder, and they fled. 
It is impossible to conceive anything 
more sublime than this. 

8. They go up by the mountains, 
etc. Thatis, when they were gathered 
together into seas. They seemed to 
roll and tumble over hills and moun- 
tains, and to run down in valleys, 
until they found the deep hollows 
which had been formed for seas, and 
where they were permanently col- 
lected together. The margin here 
is, The mountains ascend, the valleys 
descend. So it is translated in the 
Septuagint, in the Latin Vulgate, by 
Luther, and by De Wette. The 
more natural idea, however, is that 
in our translation: “They [the 
waters] go up mountains; they de- 
scend valleys.” f Unto the place. 
The deep hollows of the earth, which 
seem to have been scooped out to 
make a place for them. J Which 
thou hast founded for them. Where 
thou hast laid a permanent founda- 
tion for them on which to rest; that 
is, which thou hast prepared for 
them. 

9. Thou hast set a bound that they 
may not pass over. See Notes on 
Job xxvi.10; xxxviii.10,11. YJ That 
they turn not again to cover the earth. 
As it was before the dry land ap- 
peared; or as the earth was when 
“darkness was upon the face of the 
deep” (Gen. i. 2), and when all was 
mingled earth and water. Itis possi- 
ble that in connexion with this, the 
psalmist may also have had his eye 
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10 ! He sendeth the springs 
into the valleys, which ? run 
among the hills. 

11 They give drink to every 
beast of the field: the wild asses 
3 quench their thirst. 

1 Iho. 2 walk, 


on the facts connected with the deluge 


in the time of Noah, and the promise 
then made that the world should no 
more be destroyed by a flood, Gen. ix. 
11, 15. 

10. He sendeth the springs into 
the valleys. Though the waters are 
gathered together into seas, yet God 
has taken care that the earth shall 
not be dry, parched, and barren. He 
has made provision for watering it, 
and by a imost wise, wonderful, and 
benevolent arrangement, he has formed 
springs among the valleys and the 
hills. It is now animated nature 
which comes before the eye of the 
psalmist ; and all this he traces to the 
fact that the carth is watered, and 
that it is not a waste of rocks and 
sands. The allusion in this part of 
the psalm (see the Introd.) is to the 
earth as covered with vegetation,— 
or, to the third day of the week of 
creation (Gen. i. 9-13), which, in 
Genesis, is connected with the 
gathering of the waters into seas. 
This description continues to vers. 18. 
The literal rendering here would be, 
“sending springs into the valleys.” 
He conducts the waters from the 
great reservoirs—lakes and seas—in 
such a way that they form springs in 
the valleys. The way in which this 
is done is among the most wonderful 
and the most benevolent in nature,— 
by that power, derived from heat, by 
which the waters of the ocean, con- 
trary to the natural law of gravita- 
tion, are lifted up in small particles— 
in vapour—and carried by the clouds 
where they are needed, and let full 
upon the earth, to water the plants, 
and to form fountains, rivulets, and 
streams,—and borne thus to the high- 
est mountains, to be filtered through 
the ground to form springs and 
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12 By them shall the fowls of 
the heaven have their habitation, 
which 4 sing among the branches. 

13 He watereth the hills from 
his chambers: the earth is satis- 
fied with the fruit of thy works. 


% give a voice. 


3 break. 


streams below. Which run among 
the hills. Marg., walk. That is, 
they go between the hills. The 
streams of water flow along in the 
natural valleys which have been made 
for them. 

ll. They give drink to every beast 
of the field. All are thus kept alive. 
‘The wild beasts that roam at large, 
find water thus provided for them. 
GY The wild asses quench their thirst. 
Marg. as in Heb. break. The 
meaning is, that the most wild and 
ungovernable of beasts—those which 
are farthest from the habits of domes- 
ticated animals, and the most inde- 
pendent of any aid derived from man, 
find abundance everywhere. On the 
word rendered wild asses, and on the 
habits of the animals here referred 
to, see Notes on Job xi. 12. 

12, By them shall the fowls of the 
heaven have their habitation. Among 
them the fowls of the air dwell. That 
is, among the trees which spring up by 
the fountains and water-courses. The 
whole picture is full of animation 
and beauty. Which sing among 
the branches. Marg., as in Heb., 
give avoice. Their voice is heard— 
their sweet music—in the foliage of 
the trees which grow on the margin 
of the streams and by the fountains. 
There is scarcely to be found a more 
beautiful poctic image than this. 

13. He watereth the hills from his 
chambers. The waters, as stated be- 
fore, run in the valleys—in the natural 
channels made for them among the 
hills, ver. 10. But still, it was a fact 
that the hills themselves were watered ; 
that there were springs far up their 
heights ; and that vegetation was sus- 
tained above the reach of the fountains 
and streams below ; and it was a proof 
of the Divine skill and beneficence 
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14 He causeth- the grass to 
grow for the cattle, and herb for 


the service of man, that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth ; 
15 And wine that maketh 


¢ Ps. Ixv, 9, 10, 


that, in some way, water was fur- 
nished on the summits and sides of 
the hills themselves, This was caused, 
the psulmist says, by God’s pouring 
water on them, as it were, from his 
own “ chambers ”’—his abode on high. 
The allusion is, doubtless, to rain, 
which seems to be poured down from 
the very abode of God. The word 
rendered chambers means upper rooms, 
(see Notes on ver. 3); and the refer- 
ence is to the dwelling-place of God, 
as far above the earth. J Zhe earth 
is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
Thy doings; with what thou hast 
done. <All the wants of the earth 
seem to be met and “ satisfied ;”’ all 
that it could desire to make it fertile 
and beautiful; and the proper abode 
of man, of beast, and of fowl], has been 
granted. It has no cause of com- 
plaint ; nothing has been left un- 
done, in the valleys or on the hills, on 
the dry land or in the waters, that 
was needful to be done to carry out 
the purpose for which it has been 
called into being. 

14, He causeth the grass to grow 
Jor the cattle. Out of the earth there 
is caused to grow every variety of food 
necessary for the various orders of 
beings that are placed upon it. The 
idea here is not merely that of abund- 
ance ; it is also that of variety :-—the 
wants and tastes of all have been con- 
sulted in the productions of the earth. 
The one earth—the same earth—has 
been made to produce the endless 
varieties of food required for the 
creatures that have been placed on it. 
The word grass here refers to all the 
vegetable productions needful for 
cattle. Qf And herd for the service of 
man. Gen. i. 29. The word herd here 
would include every green plant or 
vegetable; or all thut the earth pro- 
duces for the food of man. This, of 
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glad the heart of man, and ! oil 
to make his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtheneth man’s 
heart. 


1 fo make his face shine with oil, or, more 
1 oil, 


course, refers to the earth as it came 
from the hand of God, and to the ori- 
ginal arrangement, before permission 
was given toman toeat the flesh of ani- 
mals, Gen. ix. 8. The word translated 
service might be rendered culture,—as 
if man wastocultivate it for his use, not 
that it was to be produced, as the food 
for cattle, spontaneously. J That he 
may bring forth food out of the earth. 
Heb., bread. That is, that by culture 
he may bring forth that which would 
make bread. 
15. And wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, etc. Literally, “‘ And 
wine [it] gladdens the heart of man 
to make his face to shine more than 
oil.” Marg., to make his face shine 
with oil, or more than oil. The latter 
expresses the iden most accurately, 
So De Wette renders it. The mean- 
ing is, that the earth is made to pro- 
duce wine (or grapes which produce 
wine), and this exhilarates the heart, 
80 that the effect is seen on the coun- 
tenance, making it more bright and 
cheerful than it is when anointed with 
oil. On the use of oil, see Notes on 
Ps. xxiii. 5. The reference here, in 
the original, is not to wine and oil as 
produced by the earth, as would seem 
to be implied in our translation, but 
to wine that makes the heart glad, 
and the face brighter than if anointed 
with oil. The psalmist here states a 
fact about the use of wine—a well- 
known fact that it exhilarates the 
heart, and brightens the countenance ; 
and he states it merely asa fact. He 
says nothing on the question whether 
the use of wine as a beverage is, or is 
not, proper and safe. Comp. Notes on 
John ii. 10. YJ And bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart. That is, 
Which sustains the heart, — that 
being regarded as the seat of life. 
Comp. Gen. xviii. 5. 
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16 The trees of the LorpD are 
full of sap: the cedars 2 of Leba- 
non, which he hath planted ; 

17 Where the birds make 

d Ps. xcii. 12. 


16. The trees of the LoRD. From 


the grass, from the herb, from the 
vine, and from bread, as adapted to 
sustain the living beings upon the 
earth, the psalmist passes to the more 
lofty and grand productions of the 
vegetable world—to those which dis- 
play more manifestly the power of 
God, and which furnish abodes and 
retreats for the various orders of 
living beings. The phrase “the trees 
of the Lord” means great and magni- 
ficent trees—nsthe expression “moun- 
tains of God” means great and lofty 
mountains—as if they seemed to ap- 
proach God, or as if no appellation 
would so well describe their nature as 
that which was derived from the In- 
finite One. See Notes on Ps. xxxvi. 6; 
Ixv. 9; Ixxx.10. Are full of sap. 
The word so rendered means merely to 
be full, to be saturated,—the words “of 
sap” being supplied by the translators. 
The iden is, that, lofty as they are, 
they are abundantlysupplied with that 
which is necessary to their growth. 
There is no want—no lack—of that 
which is needful to supply them. 
They flourish, sustained abundantly 
by that which is derived from the 
earth and the waters. J Zhe cedars 
of Lebanon. As among the loftiest 
and most magnificent productions of 
the earth. See Notes on Ps. xxix. 5; 
xcii. 12; Isa.ii.18. Y Which hehath 
planted. So lofty and large, that it 
would seem as if none could plant 
them but the Almighty. 

17. Where the birds make their 
nests. Furnishing na home for the 
birds where they may breed their 
young. In ver. 12, the birds are in- 
troduced as singing among the foliage 
of trees and shrubs by the water- 
courses; here they are introduced as 
having their home in the lofty cedars 
7 places which God had made for 
them. 


The word rendered birds here | 
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their nests: as for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house. 

18 The high hills are a refuge 
for the wild goats, and the rocks 
for the conies, 


is the word which in Ps. Ixxxiv. 3 is 


translated sparrow, and which is com- 
monly used to denote smald birds. 
Comp. Lev. xiv. 4 (margin), and 5-7, 
49-53. It is used, however, to denote 
birds of any kind. See Gen. vii. 14; 
Ps. viii. 8; xi. 1; exiviii. 10. Q As 
for the stork. See Notes on Job 
xxxix, 13. 9 The fir trees are her 
house. Her retreat; her abode. The 
stork: here is used to represent the 
larger class of birds. The meaning 
is, that they build their nests among 
the fir-trees or cypresses. See Notes on 
Isa. xiv. 8; xli. 19. So Milton says,— 
“The cagle and the stork 

On cliffs and cedar-tops their cyries build.” 
They build their nests, however, not 
only on fir and pine trees, but on 
houses and castles. Dr. Thomson 
(“ Land and the Book,” vol. i. p. 504), 
says of them, “ These singular birds 
do not breed in Syria, but pass over 
it to Asin Minor, and into North- 
western Europe, where they not only 
build in fir and pine trees upon the 
mountains, but also enter cities and 
villages, and make their nests on 
houses, castles, aud minarets.” 

18. The high hills area refuge for 
the wild goats. Still keeping up the 
description of animated nature—the 
carrying out of the work of creation. 
The idea is, that nature is full of life. 
Even the most inaccessible places— 
the rocks—the high hills—have their 
inhabitants. Where man cannot climb 
or dwell, there are abodes of animals 
which God hasmade to dwell there, and 
which find there a refuge—a shelter— 
ahome. On the word here used, and 
rendered wild goats, see Notes on Job 
xxxix. 1. The word occurs elsewhere 
only in 1 Sam, xxiv. 2. QJ And éhe 
rocks for the conies. The word here 
employed—jDw), Shaphan—denotes a 
quadruped that chews the cud, in the 
manner of a hare (Lev. xi. 5; Deut. 
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19 He appointed the moon for 
seasons: the sun knoweth his 
going down. 

20 Thou makest darkness, and 


xiv. 7), and living in flocks. The 
Rabbins render it the coney, or 
rabbit, as our translators have done. 
The habits of the rabbit accord with 
this description. The word occurs 
nowhere else, except in Prov. xxx. 26, 
where it is rendered, as here, conies. 
19. He appointed the moon for 
seasons. Gen. i, 14—18. That is, 
The moon, as well as the sun, is ap- 
pointed to divide time; to determine 
its progress ; to indicate the return of 
festival occasions, or appointed times 
to be observed in any manner. It is, 
in fact, the foundation of the division 
of the year into months, and con- 
sequently the indication of all that 
is to be observed in the months of the 
year. But for this, there would be 
no natural divisions of time except 
those of day and night, and of the 
year. How great an advantage it is 
for the purpose of life, to have time 
broken up into brief intervals or 
periods which can be marked and re- 
membered, both in our private life 
and in history, it is not necessary to 
say. God has been pleased to add 
to the natural divisions of time into 
days, and years, and months, an arti- 
Jicial division—the fourth part of 
the moon’s course—a week, indicated 
by the Sabbath, thus greatly facili- 
tating the plans of life in regard to 
stated times or “seasons,’’ and espe- 
cially .in regard to religious observ- 
ances. The idea in the passage 
before us is, that the whole arrange- 
ment is one of benevolence, promoting 
the comfort of man, and bringing the 
ideas of succession, variety, and beauty 
into the system. f The sun knoweth 
his going down. As if conscious of 
what he is doing, he knows the exact 
time of setting, and never varies, but 
always obeys the Divine command; 
never sets before his time—unexpect- 
edly shortening the day, and leaving 
man in sudden darkness in the midst 
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it is night, wherein all the beasts 
* of the forest do creep forth. 
21 The young hons ¢ roar 


1 thereof do trample on the forest. 
e Job xxsviii. 39. 


of his toil; and never Ingers above 


the horizon after the moment has 
come for his setting, but withdraws at 
the exact time, enabling man to close 
his toil, and seek repose, and giving 
nn opportunity for another class of 
creatures to come forth on the ani- 
mated sccne. Their good is regarded 
as well as that of man ; and the opera- 
tions of nature are so arranged as to 
promote the welfare of all. 

20. Thou makest darkness, and it is 
night. Thou hast made arrangements 
for the return of night—for the alter- 
nations of day and night. The Hebrew 
word rendered makest, means to place; 
and the idea is, that God constitutes 
the darkness, or so disposes things 
that it occurs. JY Wherein all the 
beasts of the forest. The margin is, 
the beasts thereof do trample on the 
forest. The reference is to the beasts 
which seek their prey atnight. Do 
creep forth. The Hebrew word here 
used means properly ¢o creep, as the 
smaller animals do, which have feet, 13 
mice, lizards, crabs, or ns those do 
which glide or drag themselves upon 
the ground, having no fect, as worms 
and serpents. Gen. i. 21,26, 28, 30; ix. 
2. Theallusion here is to the quict and 
noiseless manner in which the animals 
come forth at night in search of their 
prey, or seem to crawl out of their 
hiding-places—the places where they 
conceal themselves in the day-time. 
The idea is, that the arrangements 
which God has made in regard to day 
and night are wisely adapted to the 
animals which he has placed on the 
earth. The earth is full of animated 
beings, accomplishing by day and 
night the purposes of their existence. 

21. The young lions roar afler 
their prey. This is a continua- 
tion of the description in the pre- 
vious verse. At night the beasts 
which had been hidden in the day- 
time crawl] forth, and seck their food, 
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after their prey, and seck their 
meat from God. 

22 The sun ariseth, they gather 
themselves together, and lay 
them down in their dens. 

23 Man / goeth forth unto his 


F Gen. iii. 19. 


The lion is particularly specified as 


one of the beasts that in a general 
survey would attract attention. The 
psalmist hears his “roar” as he goes 
forth in the forest in pursuit of his 
prey. § And seek their meat from 
God. Their food. That is, God be- 
stows it on them, and they act as if 
they sought it at his hand. They 
seck it where he has placed it; they 
are dependent on him for it. Itisa 
beautiful idea that even the brute 
creation act as if they called on God, 
and sought the supply of their wants 
at his hands. 

22. The sun ariseth. A new scene 
in this endless variety of incidents in 
a world full of life and beauty. The 
psalmist sees the light break in the 
east, and the sun appear above the 
horizon, — and the whole scene is 
changed. The animals that had gone 
forth at night are seen to return 
again to their hiding-places, and man 
in his turn (ver. 23) is seen to go 
forth to his daily toil. J They gather 
themselves together. Though scat- 
tered in the night, when light returns, 
they all bend their steps to the places 
where they are accustomed to repose 
in the daytime. The scene is most 
beautiful. At night they sally forth 
for their prey; when the morning 
light returns, they all retrace their 
steps to the places in dens and caverns 
where they pass the day, and there 
they repose in silence until night re- 
turns again. 

23. Man goeth forth, etc. Man is 
naw seen to go furth from his dwell- 
ing, and he appears on the stage to 
perform his daily toil, until evening 
comes, and then again he gives way 
for the beasts of night. Thus the 
scene is ever varying,—showing how 
full of animated existence the earth 
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work and to his labour, until 
the evening. 

24 O Lorp, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom 9 hast 
thou made them all: the earth 
is full of thy riches. 


g Prov. iii. 19. 


is; how varied are the occupations of 
its different inhabitants; and how 
the varieties of being are adapted to 
its own varied condition in the alter- 
nations of day and night. 

24, O Lorn, how manifold are thy 
works! Literally, how many. The 
reference is to the number and the 
variety of the works of God, and to 
the wisdom displayed in them all. The 
earth is not fitted up merely for one 
class of inhabitants, but for an almost 
endless variety; and the wisdom of 
God is manifested alike in the num- 
ber and in the variety. Noone can 
estimate the number of beings God 
has made on the earth; no one can 
comprehend the richness of the va- 
riety. By day the air, the earth, the 
waters swarm with life,—life strug- 
gling everywhere as if no place was to 
be Icft unoccupied ; even for the dark 
scenes of night countless numbers of 
beings have been created; and, in all 
this immensity of numbers, there is 
an endless variety. No two are alike. 
Individuality is everywhere preserved, 
and the mind is astonished and con- 
founded alike at the numbers and the 
variety. J In wisdom hast thou made 
them all, That is, Thou hast adapted 
each and all to the different ends con- 
templated in their creation, Any one 
of these beings shows the wisdom of 
God in its formation, and in its 
adaptations to the ends of its exist- 
ence; how much more is that wisdom 
displayed in these countless numbers, 
and in this endless variety! Jf The 
earth is full of thy riches. Heb. 
possessions. So the LXX. and the 
Vulgate. That is, these various ob- 
jects thus created are regarded as the 
possession of God; or, they belong to 
him, as the property of a man be- 
longs to himself. The psalmist says 
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25 So is this great and wide 
k sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and 
great beasts, 

26 There go the ships; thereis 
that leviathan, ‘ whom thou hast 
1 made to play therein. 

h Ps, xevy. 5. i Job xli. 1, ete. 


that this wealth or property abounds 


everywhere ; the earth is full of it. 

25. So is this great and wide sea, 
etc. Our translation here does not 
quite express the beauty and the 
force of the original ;—* This sea! 
Great and broad of hands! There 
is the creeping thing,—and there is 
no number; animals,—the little with 
the great.” The reference here is, 
undoubtedly to the Mediterranean 
Sea, which not improbably was in 
sight when the psalm was composed, 
~—as it is in sight not only along the 
coast, but from many of the eleva- 
tions in Palestine. The phrase “wide 
of hands” applied to the sea, means 
that it seems to stretch out in all 
directions. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
xxxiii, 21. The creeping things refer 
to the variety of inhabitants of the 
deep that glide along as if they crept. 
See Notes on ver. 20. The word 
beasts refers to any of the inhabit- 
ants of the deep, and the idea is that 
there is an endless variety there. 
This reflection cannot but impress 
itself on the mind of any one when 
looking on the ocean: What a count- 
less number, and what a vast variety of 
inhabitants are there in these waters 
—all created by God; all provided 
for by his bounty! 

26. There go the ships. There the 
vessels move along— objects that 
would, of course, attract the atten- 
tion of one looking at the sea, and 
admiring its wonders. The psalmist 
is describing the active scenes on the 
surface of the globe, and, of course, 
on looking at the ocean, these would 
be among the objects that would 
particularly attract his attention. 
{] There is that leviathan. The Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate render this, 
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27 These wait all upon thee, 
that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season. 

28 That thou givest them they 
gather: thou * openest thine 
hand, they are filled with good. 


2 formed, & Ps. exly, 16. 


dragon. On the meaning of the word 
leviathan, see Notes on Job xli. 1. 
{| Whom thou hast made. Marg., as 
in Heb., formed. The idea of crea- 
tion is implied in the word. J 2’ 
play therein. As his native element. 
To move about therein; to make 
quick and rapid motions, as if in 
sport. 

27. These wait all upon thee. That 
is, These are all dependent on thee. 
It does not, of course, mean that 
they “wait” in the sense that they 
are conscious of their dependence on 
God, but that they are actually de- 
pendent, The original word implies 
the idea of expecting or hoping, and 
is so rendered in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. They have no other ground 
of expectation or hope but in thee. 
Q That thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season. Their food at 
the proper time. That is, They are 
constantly dependent on thee, that 
thou mayest give them food from day 
to day. Perhaps there is also the 
idea that they do not lay up or hoard 
anything; or that they cannot an- 
ticipate their own wants, but must 
receive from one day to another all 
that they want directly from God. 

28. That thou givest them they 
gather. What thou dost place before 
them they collect. They have no 
resources of their own. They can in- 
vent nothing; they cannot vary their 
food by art, as man does; they can- 
not make use of reason, as man does, 
or of skill, m preparing it, to suit and 
pamper the appetite. It comes pre- 
pared for them direct from the hand 
of God. YJ Thou openest thine hand. 
As one does who bestows a gift on 
another. The point in the passage 
is, that they receive it immediately 
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29 Thou hidest thy face, they 
are troubled; thou takest away 
their breath, they die, and re- 
turn to their dust. 

30 Thou ? sendest forth thy 


Z Gen. ii. 7; Job xxzxiii. 4. 
} be, 


from God, and that they are wholly 


dependent on him for it. They have 
not to labour to prepare it, but it is 
made ready for them, and they have 
only to gather it up. The allusion 
in the language may be to the gather- 
ing of manna in the wilderness, when 
it was provided by God, and men had 
ouly to collect it for their use. So it 
is with the brute creation on land 
and in the waters. § They are filled 
with good. They are satisfied with 
good; that is, They are satisfied with 
what to them is good, or with what 
supplies their wants. 

29. Thou hidest thy face. As if 
God turned away from them; as if 
he was displeased with them; as if 
he withdrew from them the tokens 
of his friendship and favour. { They 
are troubled. They are confounded ; 
they are overwhelmed with terror and 
amazement. The word troubled by 
no means conveys the sense of the 
original word—Sy73, bakal— which 
means properly to tremble; to be in 
trepidation ; to be filled with terror; 
to be amazed; tobe confounded. It is 
that kind of consternation which one 
has when all support and protection 
are withdrawn, and when inevitable 
ruin stares one in the face. So when 
God turns away, all their support is 
gone; all their resources fail, and 
they must die. They are represented 
as conscious of this; or, this is what 
would occur if they were conscious. 
T Thou takest away their breath. 
Withdrawing that which thou gavest 
tothem. Y They die, and return to 
their dust; Life ends when thou dost 
leave them, and they return again to 
earth. So it isalso with man. When 
God withdraws from him, nothing re- 
mains for him bué ¢o die. 

30. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, 
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spirit, they are created; and 
thou renewest the face of the 
earth. 

31 The glory of the Lorp 
shall 1 endure for ever: the 
Lorp shall rejoice ™ in his works. 

m Gen. i. 81; Isa. Ixii. 5. 


they are created. That is, New races 


are created in their place, or start 
up as if they were created directly 
by God. They derive their being 
from him as really as those did which 
were first formed by his hand, and 
the work of creation is constantly 
going on. (| And thou renewest the 
face of the earth. The earth is not 
suffered to become desolate. Though 
one generation passes off, yet a new 
one is made in its place, and the face 
of the earth constantly puts on the 
aspect of freshness and newness, 

31. The glory of the Lorp shall 
endure for ever. Marg., as in Heb., 
shall be. It might be rendered, 
“Let the glory of the Lord be for 
ever,” implying a strong desire that 
it should be so. But the language 
may denote a strong conviction that 
it would be so. The mind of ‘the 
writer was filled with wonder at the 
beauty and variety of the works of 
God on the land, in the air, and in 
the waters; and he exclaims, with a 
heart full of admiration, that the 
glory of a Being who had made all 
these things could never cease, but 
must endure for ever. All the glory 
of man would pass away; all the 
monuments that he would rear would 
be destroyed; all the works of art 
executed by him must perish; but 
the glory of One who had made the 
earth, and filled it with such wonders, 
could not but endure for ever and 
ever. “| Zhe Lory shall rejoice in 
his works. See Gen.i.31. The idea 
here is, that God finds pleasure in 
the contemplation of his own works ; 
in the beauty and order of creation; 
and in the happiness which he sees 
as the result of his work of creation. 
There is no impropriety in supposipg 
that God finds pleasure in the mani- 
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82 He looketh on the earth, 
and it trembleth; * he toucheth 
the hills, and they smoke.° 

33 I will sing unto the Lorp 
as long as I live; I will sing 
praise to my God while I have 

2 Mab. iii. 10. o Ex. xix, 18, 


festation of the wisdom, the power, 


the goodness, the mercy, and the love 
of his own glorious nature. 

32. He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth. ‘There is great sublimity 
in this expression, as indicating the 
power and the majesty of God. He 
has only to look upon his works, and 
they stand in awe and tremble. The 
most mighty and fearful convulsions 
of nature occur as if they were the 
mere effect of God’s looking on the 
earth. Comp. Hab. iii. 10,—“The 
mountains saw thee, and they trem- 
bled.” Q He toucheth the hills, and 
they smoke. That is, as Mount Sinai 
did when God came down upon it. 
Ex. xix. 18. It is as if the hills were 
conscious of his presence, and were 
awed, 

33. I will sing unto the LORD as 
long as I live, That is, I will continue 
to praise him; I will never cease to 
adore him. The result of the psalm- 
ist’s meditations on the wonderful 
works of God is to awaken in his 
mind a desire to praise God for ever. 
He is so filled with a sense of his 
greatness and glory that he sees that 
there would be occasion for eternal 
praise; or that the reason for praise 
could never be exhausted. He who 
has any proper sense of the greatness, 
the majesty, and the glory of God 
intends to praise him for ever. He 
sees that there is enough in the 
character of God to demand eternal 
praise, and he does not anticipate 
that a period can ever occur in all 
the future when he will feel that the 
causes for praise have come to an end, 
or when his heart will be indisposed 
to celebrate that praise. 

34. My meditation of him shall be 
sweet. That is, I will find pleasure in 
meditating on his character and works. 
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my being. 

34 My » meditation of him 
shall be sweet: I will be glad 
7 in the Lorp. 

35 Let * the sinners be con- 
sumed out of the earth, and let 


p Ps, Ixiii. 5, 6. g Ps. xxxii. 11. 7 Prov. ii. 92- 


See Notes on Ps.i. 2, It is one of the 
characteristics of true piety that there 
is a disposition to think about God; 
that the mind is naturally drawn to 
that subject; that it does not turn 
away from it, when it is suggested ; 
that this fills up the intervals of busi- 
ness in the day-time, and that it occu- 
pies the mind when wakeful at night. 
Ps. jxiii. 6. It is alsoa characteristic 
of true piety that there is pleasure in 
such meditations; happiness in think- 
ing of God. The sinner has no such 
pleasure. The thought of God is pain- 
ful to him ; he does not desire to have 
it suggested to him; he turns away 
from it, and avoids it. Comp. Notes 
on Isa. xxx. 11. It is one of the 
evidences of true piety when a man 
begins to find pleasure in thinking 
about God; when the subject, instcad 
of being unpleasant to him, becomes 
pleasant; when he no longer turns 
away from it, but is sensible of a 
desire to cherish the thought of God, 
and to know more of him. YJ J will 
be glad in the Lorp. That is, I will 
rejoice that there is such a Being; I 
will seek my happiness iz him as my 
God. 

35. Let the sinners be consumed out 
of the earth. Comp. Ps. xxxvii. 38. 
This might with propriety be ren- 
dered, “ Consumed are the sinners out 
of the earth,’”’—expressing a fact and 
not a desire; and it may have been 
prompted by the feeling of the psalm- 
ist that such an event would occur; 
that is, that the time would come 
when sin would no more abound, but 
when the world would be filled with 
righteousness, and all the dwellers on 
the earth would praise God. The 
word translated consumed—from DI9h, 
tamam—means properly to complete, 
to perfect, to finish, to cease. It 
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the wicked * be no more. Bless 
s Ps, i. 4. 


does not mean consume in the sense of 
being burned up—as our word means 
—or destroyed, but merely to come to 
an end, to cease, to pass away :—that 
is, Let the time soon come,—or, the 
time will soon come,—when there will 
be no sinners on the earth, but when 
all the inhabitants of the earth will 
worship and honour God. The con- 
nexion here seems to be this: The 
psalmist was himself so filled with the 
love of God, and with admiration of 
his works, that he desired that ald 
might partake of the same fecling ; 
and he looked forward, therefore, as 
those who love God must do, to the 
time when all the dwellers on earth 
would see his glory, and when there 
should be none who did not adore and 
love him. All that is fairly implied 
in the wish of the psalmist here would 
be accomplished if all sinners were 
converted, and if, in that sense, there 
were to be no more transgressors in 
the world. J And let the wicked be 
no more. Let there not be any more 
wicked persons; let the time come 
when there shall be no’ bad men on 
the earth, but when all shall be righ- 
teous. In this prayer all persons 
could properly unite. J Bless thou 
the Lorp, O my soul. The psalm 
closes (as Ps. ciii. does) as it began. 
The psalmist commenced with the ex- 
pression of a purpose to bless God ; it 
closes with the same purpose, con- 
firmed by a survey of the wonderful 
works of God. f Praise ye the Lory. 
Heb., Hallelu-jah. The psalmist ex- 
presses the earnest desire of a truly 
pious heart (in looking upon a world 
so beautiful, so varied in its works, so 
full of the expressions of the wisdom 
and goodness of God—a world where 
all the inferior creation so completely 
carries out the purpose of the Creator), 
that man, the noblest of all the works 
of God, might unite with the world 
around and beneath him in carrying 
out the great purpose of the creation, 
—so that he might, in his own proper 


Praise ye the Lorp. 


93 
thou the Lorp, O my soul. 


place, and according to the powers 
with which he is endowed, acknow- 
ledge God. How beautiful—how sub- 
lime—would be the spectacle on earth, 
if man accomplished the purpose of 
his creation, and filled Ais place, as 
well as the springs, the hills, the 
trees, the fowls, the wild goats, the 
moon, the sun, the young lions, and 
the inhabitants of the ‘‘ great-and wide 
sea” do in their spheres! Oh, come 
the time when on carth there shall be 
harmony in all the works of God, and 
when all creatures here shall carry out 
the purpose which was contemplated 
when God called the earth into exist- 
ence, 
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The author of this psalm is unknown, 
as is the occasion on which it was com- 
posed. It resembles the seventy-cighth 
psalm in the fact that both are of an his- 
torical nature, recounting the dealings 
of God with his people in their deliver- 
ance from the bondage in Esypt. The 
object of the former psalm, however, 
seems to have been Zo recall the nation 


Jrom their sins, and to vindicate the 


dealings of God with the Hebrews in 
his arrangements for their government, 
or in the change of the administration, 
by iving the government to the tribe 
of Judah under David, rather than to 
Ephraim ; the object of this psalm is fo 
excite the people to gratitude by the re- 
membrance of the goodness of God to 
the people in former times. Accordingly 
this psalm is occupied with recounting 
the mercies of God—his various acts of 
intervention in their history—all ap- 
ealing to the nation to cherish a gratc- 
ul remembrance of those acts, and to 
love and praise him. 

The first sixteen verses of the psalm 
are substantially the same as the first 
part of the psalm composed by David 
when he brought up the ark, as recorded 
in 1 Chron. xvi. 8-22. But at that 
point the resemblance ceases. Probably 
the author of this psalm found in the 
one composed by David what was suit- 
able to the occasion on which this was 
composed, and sa an it without any 
material change. the remainder of 
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() ¢ GIVE thanks unto the 
Lorp; call upon his name; 
make “ known his deeds among 
the people. 


é 1 Chron. xvi, 8—22, w Isa. xii. 4, 


the history of the Jews what was sug- 
gested by David in the psalm in 1 Chron. 
xvi., and has applied the idea to the 
other events of the Jewish history, as 
furnishing a ground of praise. The 
psalm is a mere summary of the principal 
events of that etl to the time when 
tho people entered the promised land,— 
a jaying the foundation of praise to 
od. 


1. O give thanks unto the Lonp. 
The design here is to show that thanks 
should be given to the Lord in view 
of his dealings with his people, as 
stated in the subsequent portions of 
the psalm. Call upon his name. 
Moreliterally, “Call him dy his name;” 
that is, Address him by his proper 
title; ascribe to him the attributes 
which properly belong to him; or, 
address him in a proper manner. 
§] Make known his deeds among the 
people. What he has done in former 
times. The allusion is to his acts in 
behalf of his people in delivering 
them from Egyptian bondage, and 
bringing them to the promised land. 
The word “people ” here refers to the 
Hebrew people; and the exhortation 
is, that the knowledge of these deeds 
should be diffused and kept up among 
them. One of the ways of doing this 
was that proposed by the psalmist, 
to wit, by a psalm of praise—by re- 
cording and celebrating these acts in 
their devotions. One of the most 
effective modes of keeping up the 
knowledge of what God has done in 
our world is by songs of praise in 
worshipping assemblies. 

2. Sing unto him. Sing before 
him ; offer him praise. f Sing psalms 
unto him. The word here rendered 
sing psalms means properly to prune, 
and then, to eut off, as a discourse at 
regular periods; or, to utter in rbyth- 


the palm, he has simply carried out in 
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2 Sing unto him, sing psalms 
unto him: talk ye of all his won- 
drous works. 

3 Glory ye in his holy name: 
let the heart of them rejoice that 
seek the Lorp. 


mical numbers; and then it means to 
accompany such words with an instru- 
ment of music. The idea here is, that 
he is to be approached, not merely with 
singing, but with sentiments expressed 
in the form of regular composition— 
in musical numbers. J Talk ye. The 
word here used very commonly means 
to meditate, to muse (comp. Notes on 
Ps, i. 2), but would here seem to be 
employed in the sense of talking over, 
to wit, in singing. That is, In the 
psalms used let there be a narrative 
of what God has done. Let his works 
be the subject of the words used in the 
psalm. | Of all his wondrous works, 
Of what he has doue that is fitted to 
excite wonder and admiration. Comp. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 12, 

3. Glory yein his holy name. The 
original word rendered glory is the 
same word which is commonly used 
to denote praise, and it has that mean- 
ing here. The idea is, In your praises 
let the main subject be the name of 
God—that holy name by which he 
chooses to be known. The Hebrew 
is, “the name of his holiness.” It im- 
plies (a) that we should rejoice in God 
—in his very name—in that by which 
he chooses to make himself known; 
(0) that it is aspecial subject of praise 
and rejoicing that his name is holy ; 
that is, that he is a holy Being. This 
can be a subject of real rejoicing only 
to those who are themselves holy ; but 
properly considered, one of the highest 
reasons for rejoicing in God is the fact 
that he is holy; that he cannot look 
upon sin but with abhorrence. There 
would be no ground of confidence in 
God if this were not so. J Let the 
heart of them rejoice that seek the 
Lorp. That desire to know him; 
that come to praise him. Let their 
hearts rejoice,—or, let them be happy, 
—(a) because they are permitted to 
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4 Seek * the Lorp, and his 
strength; seek ” his face ever- 
more. 

5 Remember his marvellous 
works that he hath done; his 
wonders, and the judgments of 
his mouth; 

6 O ye seed of Abraham his 


v Amosy.4,6. ww Ps. xxvii. 8. 


seek him; (4) because they are in- 


clined to seek him; (ce) because they 
have such a God to come to,——One so 
mighty, so holy, so good, so gracious, 

4, Seek the Lorp and his strength. 
Seek strength from him; seek that 
his strength may be imparted to you; 
seek him as a Being of almighty 
power; as One by whom you may be 
strengthened. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate render this, “ Seek the Lord, 
and be strengthened.” Strength comes 
from God, and it is only by his strength 
that we can be strong; only by our 
making use of his omnipotence in our 
own behalf that we can discharge 
the duties, and bear the trials of this 
life. Comp. Notes on Isa. xl. 29-31. 
J Seek his face evermore. His favour. 
His smiling upon us, his lifting up 
the light of his countenance, is syno- 
nymous with his favour. See Ps. 
xxiv. 6; xxvii. 8. Comp. Notes on 
Ps. iv. 6. 

5. Remember his marvellous works, 
etc. The works fitted to excite wonder. 
Call them to remembrance in your 
psalm; seek the aid of music and 
song to impress the memory of them 
deeply on your hearts. {| His wonders. 
His miracles. See Notes on Ps. lxxviii. 
43; Isa. viii. 18. QJ And the judg- 
ments of his mouth. That is, properly, 
the judgments which he pronounced 
on his enemies, and which were fol- 
lowed by their overthrow. The word 
does not refer here, as it often does, 
to his statutes or commands. 

6. O ye seed of Abraham his ser- 
vant, ye children of Jacob his chosen. 
All you who are descendants of Abra- 
ham and Jacob ;—the former being 
particularly mentioned here because 


servant, ye children of Jacob his 
chosen. 

7 He is the Lorp our God; 
his = judgments are in all the 
earth. 

8 He ¥ hath remembered his 
covenant for ever, the word which 
he commanded to a thousand 
generations: 


zIsa.xxvi.9. y Luke i. 72, 73. 


he was the great ancestor of the 


Hebrew people; the latter, because 
the events referred to were closely 
connected with the history of Jacob— 
with his going down into Egypt, and 
with the division of the tribes named 
after his sons. The word rendered 
“his chosen” would seem in our ver- 
sion to refer to Jacob. In the original, 
however, it is in the plural number, 
and must agree with the word ren- 
dered ehildren,—“ Ye chosen sons of 
Jacob” (comp. ver. 438). So it has 
been translated in 1 Chron. xvi. 18, 
“Ye children of Jacob, his chosen 
ones,” 

7. He is the Lorp our God. His 
name is Jehovah—the true God; and 
this God is ours. See Notes on Ps. 
xev. 7, QJ His judgments are in alt 
the earth. More properly “in all the 
land ;” that is, in every part of the 
land he is honoured as our God. His 
institutions are established here ;_ his 
laws are obeyed here; his worship is 
celebrated here. No other God is 
worshipped here; everywhere he is 
acknowledged as the nation’s God. 

8. He hath remembered his covenant 
Sor ever. That is, God has had it con- 
stantly in remembrance, or always. 
Comp. Notes on Luke i. 72. Though 
the covenant was made long since; 
though many generations of men have 
passed by ; though great changes have 
occurred; though many calamities 
have come upon the nations, yet his 
ancient covenant and promise have 
never been forgotten. All his pro- 
mises have been fulfilled; all ever will 
be. The “covenant” here referred 
to is that which was made with Abra- 
lam, and through him with the Hebrew 
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9 Which covenant he made 
with Abraham, * and his oath 
unto Isaac ;« 

10 And confirmed the same 
unto Jacob 4 for a law, and to 
Isvael for an everlasting cove- 
nant ; 

ll Saying, Unto thee will I 
give the land of Canaan, the ! lot 
of your inheritance: 

= Gen. xvii. 2. a Gen. xxvi. 3. 


people. Y Lhe word which ke com- 
manded. The thing which he com- 
manded ; that is, a2ZZ which he ordained 
and appointed. QJ Zo a@ thousand 
generations. Very many generations; 
or, any number of generations :—that 
is, always. Comp. Ex. xx. 6. The 
experience of the people through all 
the generations of their history has 
shown that in what he has promised 
and directed he is unchanging. 

9. Which covenant he made with 
Abraham. Which he ratified with 
Abraham. Literally, “which he cué 
with Abraham.” Gen. xvii. 2-14. 
Comp. Notes on Ps.1.5. And his 
oath unto Isaac. Confirming the 
promise made to Abraham. See Gen. 
xxvi. 2-5. 

10. And confirmed the same unto 
Jacob. Literally, “caused it to stand;”’ 
that is, he made it fast or secure. He 
renewed it, commanding the same 
things; making the same promises; 
and pledging himself for its fulfil- 
ment in the same manner, Gen. 
xxvill. 10-15. 9 For a@ law. For 
an established or settled ordinance ; 
for a rule by which future things 
were to be regulated :—that is, they 
would occur according to that pro- 
mise, and be conformed to it. It 
was, as it were, a rule which God 
prescribed for himself in regard to 
his own future conduct. J And fo 
Israel, ete. Another name for Jacob, 
Gen. xxxii. 28. 

ll. Saying, Unto thee will I give 
the land of Canaan. Gen. xiii. 14, 
15. GY The lot of your inheritance. 
Or, that shall de the lot of your in- 
heritance ;—or, what you shall in- 
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12 When they were but a few 
¢men in number; yea, very few, 
and strangers in it. 

13 When they went from one 
nation to another, from one king- 
dom to another people, 

14 He suffered no man to do 
them wrong; yea, he reproved 
kings for their sakes; 

6 Gen. xxviii. 13—15. 
e Deut. vii. 7. 


1 cord, 


herit. The margin is, éhe cord. The 


Hebrew word—5an, hhebel—means 
properly a cord, a rope; and then, a 
measuring-line. Hence it means a 
portion measured ont and assigned to 
any one as land, Josh. xvii. 14; xix. 9. 
Comp. Ps. xvi. 6. The meaning is, 
that the land of Canaan was given by 
promise to the patriarchs as their lot 
or portion of the earth ; as that which 
they and their descendants were to 
possess as their own. 

12. When they were but a feto men 
in number. Literally, “In their being 
men of number, very little”? That 
is, They could then be easily nun. 
bered, and they were so few that 
they could not take possession of it 
themselves. ‘his is in contrast with 
the promise then made to them that 
they should be in number as the stars, 
and as the sand on the sea shore. 
{| And strangers in it. Foreigners. 
They were mere sojourners. They 
did not become incorporated with 
the people of the land. They did 
not acquire property there. They 
were regarded and treated as be- 
longing to a foreign people. See 
Notes on Heb. xi. 9 

13. When they went from one nation 
to another, etc. Wandered about, as 
if they had no home and no fixed 
habitation. See Gen. xii. 6, 9, 10; 
xiii. 1; xx. 1; xxvi. 1, 17, 22, 23. 

14. He suffered no man to do them 
torong. He protected them as they 
wandered from place to place, and as 
they were exposed to dangers. Sce 
the history of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in their wanderings, as it is 
recorded in the book of Genesis. 
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15 Saying, Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm. 

16 Moreover, ¢ he called for a 
famine upon the land: he brake 
the whole staff ¢ of bread. 


d Gen. xli. 54. é Isa. iii. 1. 


q Yea, he reproved kings for their 
sakes. That he might protect them ; 
that he might keep them from danger 
and from sin. See the case of Pharaoh 
in the time of Abraham, Gen. xii. 
17-20, and the case of Abimelech, 
Gen: xx. 3, 6. 

15. Saying, Touch not mine anointed. 
That is, This was the language of his 
providence, It was as though God had 
said this. It is not meant that this 
was said in so many words, but this 
is the poetic form of representing the 
dealings of Providence. Comp. Gen. 
xxvi. 11. The word anointed here 
means that God had, as it were, sct 
them apart to his service, or that 
they were to him as kings, and priests, 
and prophets,—sacred men, belonging 
to God. The language is not found 
in the Old ‘l'estament as applied to 
the patriarchs, but the idea is fairly 
implied there, that they belonged to 
God as sacred and holy men. J And 
do my prophets no harm. As if God 
had thus spoken to them, and called 
them prophets. That is, they belonged 
to God as a sacred order :—they were 
separate from other men, and God re- 
garded them as his own. 

16. Moreover, he called for a famine 
upon the land. It was not by chance; 
not by the mere operation of physical 
laws, but it was because God ordered 
it. The famine here referred to, as 
the connexion shows, was that which 
oceurred in the time of Jacob, and 
which was the occasion of the migra- 
tion into Egypt. There was also 
famine in the time of Abraham (Gen. 
xii. 10) ; but the design of the psalmist 
here is to refer to that period of the 
Jewish history which pertained to 
their residence in Egypt, and to the 
dealings of God with the nation when 
there, as furnishing an occasion for 
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17 He ¢ sent a man before 
them, even Joseph, who was sold 
9 for a servant ; 

18 Whose feet they hurt with 
fetters: } he was laid in iron; 


Sf Gen. xlv. 5. g Gen. xxxix. 1, 20. 


1 his soul came into. 


gratitude. Gen. xli; xlii. J He brake 
the whole staff of bread. That which 
supports life, as a staff does a feeble 
man. See Notes on Isa. iii. 1. 

17. He sent aman before them. 
That is, He so ordered it by his pro- 
vidence that a man— Joseph — twas 
sent before the family of Jacob into 
Egypt, that he might make arrange- 
ments for their reception and pre- 
servation. ‘The whole matter was as 
if God had sent him, or had com- 
manded him to go. And yet it was 
brought about as the result of a series 
of acts of the most wicked character ; 
—by the envy and the hatred of his 
brethren ; by their guilt and hardness 
of heart in proposing at first to put 
him to death, and then in their 
arrangements for selling him to hope- 
less slavery; by their plan so to dis- 
pose of him that their father might 
never hear of him again, and that 
they might be troubled with him no 
more. God did not cause these acts. 
He did not command them; he did 
not approve of them. And yet, since 
they did occur, and since Joseph’s 
brethren were so wicked, God made 
use of these things to accomplish his 
own benevolent purposes, and to carry 
out his great designs. So he makes 
use of the passions of wicked men at 
all times to execute his plans (comp. 
Notes on Isa. x. 5-7; see also Ps. 
Ixxvi. 10, and Gen. 1. 20); and so he 
will do to the end of time. Men are 
free in their wickedness; but God 
is equally free in frustrating their 
schemes, and overruling their designs 
for the accomplishment of his own 
purposes. § Who was sold for a 
servant. For a slave; Gen. xxxvii. 
28, 36; xxxix. 1. 

18. Whose feet they hurt with 
fetters. In Gen. xl. 3, it is said of 
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19 Until the time that his 
word came; the word of the 
Lorp tried him. 

20 The king “ sent and loosed 
him ; even the ruler of the people, 
and let him go free. 

hk Gen, xli. 14, 40. 


Joseph that he was “bound” in 
prison. It is not improbable that 
his feeé were bound, as this is the 
usual way of confining prisoners. 
{ He was laid in iron. In the 
prison. ‘The margin is, Ais soul came 
into iron. The version in the Prayer- 
Book of the Episcopal Church is, the 
iron entered into his soul. This is a 
more striking and beautiful render- 
ing, thourh it may be doubted 
whether the Hebrew will permit it. 
De Wette renders it, “In iron lay 
his body.” 

19. Until the time that his word 
came. The word, or the communica- 
tion from God. " The word of the 
Lory tried him. ‘That is, tested his 
skill in interpreting dreams, and his 
power to disclose the future. Gen. 
xli. This furnished a érial of his 
ability, and showed that he was truly 
the favourite of God, and was endowed 
with wisdom from on high. The word 
rendered tried is that which is com- 
monly applied to metals in testing 
their genuineness and purity. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. xii. 6. 

20. The king sent and loosed him. 
Released him from prison. Gen. xli. 
14. The object was that he might 
interpret the dreams of Pharaoh. 
J The ruler of the people, and 
let him go free. UHeb., peoples, in 
the plural,—referring either to the 
fact that there were many people in 
the land, or that Pharaoh ruled over 
tributary nations as well as over the 
Leyptians. 

21. He made him lord of his house. 
Gen. xli. 40. This implied that the 
administration of the affairs of the 
nation was virtually committed to 
him. Gf And ruler of all his sub- 
stance. Marg., as in Heb., posses- 
sion. Of all he had. He placed all 
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91 He made him lord of his 
house, and ruler of all his? sub- 
stance ; 

22 To bind his princes at his 
pleasure, and teach his senators 
wisdom. 

1 possession. 


at his disposal in the affairs of his 
kingdom. 

22. To bind his princes at pleasure. 
Giving him absolute power. The 
power here referred to was that 
which was always claimed in despotic 
governments, and was, and is still, 
actually practised in Oriental nations, 
Literally, “to bind his princes dy dis 
soul; that is, at his will; or, as he 
chose. YJ And teach his senators 
wisdom. This is now an unhappy 
translation. ‘The word senator in tact 
originally had reference to age (sce 
Webster’s Dic.), but it is now com- 
monly applied to a body of men en- 
trusted with a share in the adminis- 
tration of government,— usually a 
higher body in a government,—as 
the Senate of the United States. As 
these were usually aged men, the 
word has acquired its present menn- 
ing, and is now ordinarily used with- 
out reference to age. But there was 
no such constituted body in the go- 
vernment of Egypt,—for despotism 
does not admit of such an arrange- 
ment. The Hebrew word here means 
aged men, and is employed with re- 
ference to those who were connected 
with the administration, or whom the 
monarch would consult,—his counsel- 
lors. ‘The meaning of the phrase “to 
teach them wisdom ”’ is, that he would 
instruct them what fo do ;—literally, 
he would “ make them wise,” that is, 
in reference to the administration. 
He had the right of commanding 
them, and directing them in the ad- 
ministration. At the same time, it 
is doubtless true that Joseph was en- 
dowed with practical wisdom in the 
affairs of government far beyond 
them, and that in instructing them 
what to do, he actually imparted 
wisdom to them. 
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23 Israel i also came into 
Egypt, and Jacob sojourned in 
the land of Ham. 

24 And * he increased his 
people greatly, and made them 
stronger than their enemies. 

25 He turned their heart to 
hate his people, to deal subtilly 
with his servants. 


i Gen. xlvi. 6, 7. k Ex. i, 7, ete. 
t Ix. iv. 12, ete. 


23. Israel also came into Egypt. 


Another name for Jacob ; see ver. 10. 
GY And Jacob sojourned in the land 
of Ham. Not as a permanent abode, 
butas a temporary arrangement, until 
the time should come for the people 
to be removed to the land of promise. 
See Gen. xlvi. 6. ‘The more literal 
rendering would be, “Jacob was a 
stranger—a forcigner—in the land of 
IIam.” On the meaning of the word 
JIam, see Notes on Ps. Ixxviii. 51. 

24, And he increased his people 
greatly, etc. God caused them to mul- 
tiply. Ix. i. 7, 9. 

25. He turned their heart to hate 
his people. God turned their heart. 
That is, He so ordered things that 
they became the enemies of his people, 
and made it necessary that they should 
be removed into another land. It is 
not said that God did this by his 
direct power; or that he compelled 
them to hate his people; or that he 
in any way interfered with their wid ; 
or that he regarded this as a good 
in itself; or that he approved of it: 
—but this is said in accordance with 
the usual representations in the Bible, 
where God is spoken of as having all 
things under his control, and where 
it is constantly affirmed that nothing 
takes place without his own proper 
agency and government in the matter. 
Nothing—not even the human will— 
free as it is—is independent of God ; 
and not even the worst passions of 
men are outside of his plan, or inde- 
pendent in such a sense that he does 
vot afford the opportunity for their 
development and display. Comp. 
Notes on Isa. vi. 10; x. 5-7, 15. 
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26 He sent Moses ! his ser- 
vant, and Aaron whom he had 
chosen. 

27 They shewed his ' signs 
"among them, and wonders in 
the land of Ham. 

28 He sent darkness, * and 
made it dark; and they rebelled 
not against his word. 


) words of his signs. 
m Ex. vii.—xii. n Ex. x. 21—23 


{ To deal subtilly. Ina fraudulent, 


or deceitful manner. Sce Ex. i. 10. 

26. He sent Moses his servant. Me 
sent Moses to be his servant in de- 
livering his people; that is, to accom- 
plish the work which he had designed 
should be done. J And Aaron whom 
he had chosen. Whom he had selected 
to perform an important work in de- 
livering his people from bondage. 

27. They shewed his signs among 
them, Literally, “They placed among 
them the words of his signs.” So the 
margin. The reference is to the 
miracles wrought in Egypt in bring- 
ing calamities upon the Egyptians to 
induce them to permit the children 
of Israel to go out from their bondage. 
They were the agents in setting these 
wonders before the Egyptians. The 
term words is employed here—* the 
words of his signs”—to keep up the 
idea that it was by the command of 
God that this was done, or by his 
word. It was by no power of their 
own, but only by the authority of 
God. Yf And wonders in the land of 
Ham. Miracles. Things fitted to 
produce astonishment. See ver. 5. 

28. He sent darkness, and made 
it dark. ix. x. 21-23. QJ And 
they rebelled not against his word. 
More literally, Ais words. The re- 
ference is to Moses and Aaron; 
and the idea, as expressed here, is 
that they were obedient to the com- 
mand of God; that they went and 
did what he ordered them; that, 
although he required them to go 
before a mighty and proud monarch, 
to denounce against him the ven- 
geance of heaven, and to be the in- 
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29 He turned their waters 
° into blood, and slew their fish. 

30 Their land brought forth 
frogs ? in abundance, in the 
chambers of their kings. 

31 He ¢ spake, and there came 
divers sorts of flies, and lice in 
all their coasts. 

32 He gave them ' hail r for 
rain, and flaming fire in their 
land. 

33 He smote their vines also 
and their fig-trees; and brake 
the trees of their coasts. 

34 He spake, and the locusts 


o Ex. vii. 20, 21. f Ex. viii. 5, 6. 
q Ex. viii. 17, 24. their rain hail. 
r Ex. ix. 3—25. s Ex. x. 12—14. 


struments of bringing upon the land 


unspeakably severe judgments, yet 
they did not shrink from what God 
commanded them todo. They were 
true to his appointment, and showed 
themselves to be faithful messengers 
of God. Others, however, suppose 
that this refers to the Egyptians, and 
that it is to be taken as a question: 
“And did they not rebel against his 
word?” The language might bear 
this, and the translators of the Sep- 
tuagint seem to have so understood 
it, for they render it, “And they re- 
belled against his words.” But the 
most natural construction is that in 
our common version, and the design 
is evidently to commend the boldness 
and the fidelity of Moses and Aaron. 
29-36. See an account of these 
plagues in Ex. vi—xi. Comp. Ps. 
Ixxviii, 43-51. This is mostly a mere 
enumeration of the plagues in the 
order in which they occurred, but 
without, of course, the details of the 
circumstances attending them. There 
are no circumstances mentioned here 
which require particular explanation. 
37. He brought them forth also with 
silver and gold. Which they had 
begged of the Egyptians. In Ex. xii. 
35, it is said, in our translation, that 
they had “borrowed” this gold and 
silver, together with raiment, of the 
Egyptians. This is an unhappy trans- 
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‘ came, and caterpillars, and that 
without number, 

35 And did eat up all the 
herbs in their land, and devoured 
the fruit of their ground. 

36 He smote also all the first- 
born ¢ in their land, the chief of 
all their strength. 

37 He ” brought them forth 
also with silver and gold; and 
there was not one feeble person 
among their tribes. 

Egypt ” was glad when 
they departed; for the fear of 
them fell upon them. 

t Ex. xii. 29. 
v Ex, xii. 35, 


u Gen. xix. 3. 
w Ex. xii. 33. 


lation, as our word 3orrow means to 


ask anything of another for the pur- 
pose of using it for a time, with an 
implied understanding that it shall 
be returned, if an article to be used, 
—or that as much money shall be re- 
paid, if it is money that is borrowed, 
—and according to this there would 
have been dishonesty and fraud on 
the part of the Israelites in Borrowing 
these things of the Egyptians, when 
not intending (as they evidently did 
not) to'return them. The Hebrew 
word, however, in Ex, xii. 33— Oxy 
shaal—means merely fo ask, to de- 
mand, to require, to request, to peti- 
tion, to beg. The idea of au obliga- 
tion to return the things, as in our 
word Sorrow, is not attached to the 
Hebrew word. J And there was 
not one feeble person, etc. Lite- 
rally, Not one who was lame; or, who 
halted, or staggered. This, of course, 
is not necessarily to be understood 
literally. It is a general description 
of the capability of the people for 
travelling, or for war. 

38. Egypt was glad when they de- 
parted, They had suffered so many 
plagues; the land was so utterly de- 
solate, there was so much sorrow in 
their dwellings, from the calamities 
which had come upon them for re- 
fusing to let the Israelites go, that at 
last they were glad to have them de- 
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89 He «spread a cloud for a 
covering, and fire to give light in 
the night. 

40 The people asked, » and he 
brought quails, * and _ satisfied 
them with the bread of heaven. 

4] He « opened the rock, and 
the waters gushed out; they ran 
in the dry places like a river. 

42 For he remembered his holy 


x Ex. xiii. 21; Neh. ix. 12. 
y Ps. Ixxviii. 18. z Ex. xvi. 18, 14. 
a Ex, xvii. 6; Num. xx. 11; 1 Cor. x. 4. 
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promise, ’ and Abraham his scr- 


vant, 

43 And he brought forth his 
people with joy, and his chosen 
with ! gladness; 

44 And ¢ gave them the lands 
of the heathen: and they inherit- 
ed the labour of the people 3 

45 That 4 they might observe 
his statutes, and keep his laws. 
2 Praise ye the Lor. 


6 Gen. xv.14. 2 singing. 
d Deut, iv. 1,40; vi. 24, 25. 


¢ Jos. xxi. 48. 
3 Hallelujah. 


part, and they were willing to aid 
them that they might get rid of 
them. ‘This will, in part, account for 
the fact that they were willing to give 
them what they asked,—even silver 
and gold,—if they might thus facili- 
tate their departure. For the fear 
of them fell upon them. The fear of 
them, as being under the protection 
of God; and the fear of the judg- 
ments, which must follow if they 
continued to oppress them. 

39. He spread a cloud for a cover- 
ing. See Notes on Ps. Ixxviii. 14. In 
Num. x. 34, it is said that “the cloud 
of the Lord was upon them by day,” 
and from this seems to have been de- 
rived the idea of its covering them, as 
if it were a protection from the heat 
in the desert. 

40. The people asked, and he brought 
quails. See Notes on Ps. Ixxviii. 26- 
29. YJ And satisfied them with the 
bread of heaven. Manna, sent down, 
as it were, from heaven. In Ps. xxviii. 
25, it is called “‘angels’ food.” See 
Notes on that verse. 

41. He opened the rock, etc. See 
Notes on Ps. Ixxviii. 15. § They ran 
in the dry places like a river. Or, @ 
river. They flowed along in the de- 
sert,—a river of waters. See Notes 
on 1 Cor. x. 4. 

42. For he remembered, etc. He 
was faithful to his promise made to 
Abraham, and did not forget his de- 
scendants in the hour of need. This 
is the statement made in vers. 8, 9; 
and to illustrate and confirm the faith- 
fulness of God, this reference is made 


to the history of the Hebrew people. 
See Notes on those verses. 

43. And he brought forth his people 
with joy. With joy at their deliver- 
ance from bondage, and for his mer- 
ciful interposition. {| And his chosen 
with gladness. Marg., as in Heb., 
singing. See Ex. xv. 

44. And gave them the lands of the 
heathen. Of the nations of the land 
of Palestine, according to his promise. 
See Notes on Ps. Ixxviii. 55. J And 
they inherited the labour of the people. 
The fruit of their labours. See Deut. 
vi. 10, 11; Josh. xiii. 7, et seq. 

45. That they might observe his 
statutes, and keep his laws. The end 
—the design—of all this was that 
they might be an obedient people. 
This was the purpose of all his inter- 
ventions in their behalf; and their 
obligation to obedience was enforced 
and measured by what he had done. 
The same is true in regard to his 
people now. f Praise ye the LoRp. 
Heb., Hallelu-jah. See Ps. civ. 35. 
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The author of this psalm is unknown, 
and the occasion on which it was com- 

osed cannot now be ascertained. It 

elongs to the same class 23 Psalms 
Ixxviil., and cv., as referring to the 
ancient history of the Hebrew people, 
and as deriving lessons of instruction, 
admonition, gratitude and praise from 
that history. The crth Psalm referred 
to that history particularly as showing 
the merey and favour of God to that 
people, and hence their obligation to love 
and serve him; this psalm is occupied 
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PSALM CVI. 
RAISE 1 ye the Lorp. O 
¢ give thanks unto the Lorn; 
for he is good: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 
2 Whos can utter the mighty 
acts of the LorpD ? who can shew 
1 Hallelujah. é1 Chron. xvi. 3-4. 


mainly with a confession, drawn from a 
review of that history, that the nation 
had 2o¢ been mindful of those mercics, 
but that they had rebelled against God, 
and incurred his displeasure. ‘The psalm 
has a striking resemblance in many re- 
spects to the prayer in Daniel ix.; and, 
like that, is a prayer that God would 
now interpose and deliver the people as 
in times that were past. It is possible 
that the psalm may have becn composed 
in the time of the Babylonish captivity 
(comp. ver. 47), and this is the opinion 
of Hengstenberg; but it is impossible to 
demonstrate this with any certainty. It 
was evidently composed in some period 
of public calartty. and there is no im- 
propriety in supposing that it may have 
cen then. 

ake psalm consists essentially of three 

arts :— 

I. A brief introduction, sctting forth 
the duty of praising God, and referring 
to his mercy, and expressing the desire 
of the author of the psalm that he him- 
self might participate in his mercy, and 
share the happy lot of the “chosen ”’ of 
God, vers. 12. 

Il. A reference to the history of the 
nation, and a confession of their sins in 
all the periods of their history, and their 
proneness as a people to disobey God, 
referring particularly to their history in 
Egypt, vers. 6-12; in the desert, vers. 
cee and in the land of Canaan, vers. 


III. A_prayer—founded on the fact 
that God had often interposed in their 
behalf—that he would now again inter- 
poses and gather them from among the 
rcathen, that they might again sing his 
praises, vers. 44-48. 


1. Praise ye the Logp. Marg., 
Hallelu-jah. The two Hebrew words 
mean, praise ye the Lord. They are 
the same words with which the pre- 
vious psalm closes, and are here de- 
signed to indicate the general duty 
illustrated in the psalm. J O give 
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forth all his praise ? 

3 Blessed % are they that keep 
judgment, and he that doeth 
righteousness at all times." 

4. Remember # me, O Lorp, 
with the favour that thow bearesé 


Ps. xl. 5. 
t Gal. vi. 9. 


g Ps. xv. 2, 
? Ps. exix. 132, 


thanks unto the Lorp. Sce Notes 
on Ps. cv. 1. Y Lor he is good: for 
his mercy endureth for ever. See 
Notes on Ps. c. 5, and evil. 1, where 
the language in the Hebrew is the 
sine, 

2. Who can utler the mighty acts 
of the Lorp? Who can speak the 
great things of God? Who can find 
language which will suitably express 
what he has done, or which will come 
up in sublimity to his acts? In other 
words, human language must fall im- 
measurably short of adequately cx- 
pressing the praises of Jehovah, or 
conveying the fulness of what he has 
wrought, Who has not felt this when 
he has endeavoured to praise God in 
a proper manner? Comp. Notes on 
Ps. xl. 5. GY Who can shew forth all 
his praise? Heb., Cause to be heard. 
That is, Language cannot be found 
which would cause it to be heard ina 
suitable manner. 

8. Blessed are they that keep judg- 
ment, They are blessed, for their con- 
duct is right, and it leads to happi- 
ness. The Hebrew is, “the keepers 
of judgment ;” that is, they who ob- 
serve the rules of justice in their con- 
duct, or who are governed by tho 
principles of integrity. YJ And xe 
that doeth righteousness at all times. 
All who yield obedience to just law— 
whether a uation or an individual, 
The psalm is designed to illustrate 
this by contrasé ; that is, by showing, 
in the conduct of the Hebrew people, 
the consequences of disobedience, aud 
thus implicdly what would have been, 
and what always must be, the cunse- 
quences of the opposite course. Comp. 
Ps. xv. 

4. Remember me, O Loup, with the 
favour that thou bearest unto thy 
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anto thy people: O visit me with 
thy salvation ; 

5 That I may sec the good of 
thy chosen, * that I may rejoice 
in the gladness ‘of thy nation, 

kEph.i.4. 2 Isa. xxxv. 10; John xvi. 22. 


people. Literally, “ Remember me 
with the favour of thy people.” This 
is the language of the author of tlic 
psalm :—a pious ejaculation such as 
will occur to the mind in recounting 
what God has done for his church; 
what are the advantages of being his 
friends; what blessings of peace, hap- 
piness, and joy are connected with 
true religion. Even the wicked some- 
times have this feeling when they 
look on the happy life, and the peace- 
ful death of the godly. So Balaam 
said, “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like 
his!” Num. xxiii. 10. J O visid me 
with thy salvation. Come tome with 
salvation ; confer if upon me. 

5. That I may see the good of thy 
chosen. Thy chosen people; or, thine 
elect. That I may possess aud enjoy 
the same favour and happiness which 
they do. It is implied here that 
there are peculiar favours conferred 
on them; or, that happiness is found 
in the friendship of God which is not 
to be found elsewhere. It is a cha- 
racteristic of true piety to desire to 
make that our own. A truly reli- 
gious man more desires the happiness 
which results from being among the 
“chosen” of God than all that the 
world can confer. 9] That I may 
rejoice in the gladness of thy nation. 
The happiness found in the zation 
that serves thee. True religion—the 
favour of God—not only confers hap- 
piness on the ixdividual who possesses 
it, but on the nation or people where 
it prevails. It is just as much fitted 
to produce happiness there, and is 
just ns necessary for happiness there, 
as in the case of an_ individual. 
G That I may glory with thine in- 
heritance. ‘That I may share the 
honour of thy people. ‘The word iz- 
heritance here is used to denote that 
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that I may glory with thine in- 
heritance." 

6 We » have sinned with our 
fathers, we have committed ini- 
quity, we have done wickedly. 

m Eph. i. 18. n Tan. ix. 5. 


which is one’s own, and is thus ap- 
plied to the people of God considered 
as his. The meaning is, that the 
psalmist desired no other glory, ho- 
nour, or distinction, than that which 
pertained to God’s people as such. 
He sought not the “ glory” connected 
with the distinctions of the world; 
the display of wealth; the triumph 
of genius, of conquest, of arms,—but 
the “glory” of being a friend of God, 
and of partaking of that which God 
confers on his people. 

6. We have sinned with our fathers. 
We have sinned as they did; we have 
followed their example. ‘The illus- 
tration of the manner in which the 
nation had sinned occupies a con- 
siderable part of the remainder of the 
psalm; and the idea here is, that, in 
the generation in which the psalmist 
lived, there had been the manifesta- 
tion of the same rebellious spirit 
which had so remarkably character- 
ised the entire nation. The connexion 
of this with the foregoing verses is 
not very apparent. It would seem 
to be that the psalmist was deeply 
impressed with a sense of the great 
blessings which follow from the 
friendship of God, and from keeping 
his commandments,—as stated, vers. 
3-5; but he remembered that those 
blessings had not come upon the peo- 
ple as might have been expected, and 
his mind suddenly adverts to the 
cause of this, in the fact that the 
nation had sinned. It was not that 
God was not disposed to bestow that 
happiness; it was not that true 
religion failed to confer happi- 
ness; but it was that the nation 
had provoked God to displeasure, and 
that in fact the sins of the people 
had averted the blessings which 
would otherwise have come upon 
them. The psalmist, therefore, in 
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7 Our fathers understood not 
thy wonders in Egypt; they 
remembered not the multitude 
of thy mercies; but © provoked 
him at the sea, even at the Red 
Sea. 

8 Nevertheless, he saved them 

o Ex. xiv. 11, 12. p Ez. xx, 14. 


emphatic language, — repeating the 


confession in three forms, ‘‘ we have 
sinned,—we have committed iniquity, 
—we have done wickedly,” —acknow- 
ledges that the failure was in them, 
not in God. The language here is 
substantially the same as in Daniel 
ix. 5, 6, and it would seem not impro- 
bable that the one was suggested by 
the other. Which was prior in the 
order of time, it is now impossible 
to determine. Comp. Notes on Dan. 
ix. 5, 6. 

7. Our fathers understood not. 
They did not fully comprehend the 
design of the Divine dealings. They 
did not perceive the greatness of the 
favour shown to them, or the obliga- 
tion to obey and serve God under 
which they were placed by these re- 
markable manifestations. 4 Dy won- 
ders in Egypt. The miracles wrought 
there in behalf of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. They remembered not the 
mullitude of thy mercies. The great 
number of the Divine interpositions 
in their behalf. They did not allow 
them to influence their conduct as 
they should have done. The aggrava- 
tion of their offence in the case here 
referred to was particularly in the 
multitude of the mercies. It would 
have been sinful to have forgotten 
even one act of the Divine favour; it 
was a great aggravation of their guilt 
that so many acts were forgotten, or 
that they failed to make an impression 
on them. Sonow. It is a great sin 
to be unmindful of a single favour 
conferred by God; it is no great 
aggravation of guilt that men live 
continually amidst so many proofs of 
the Divine goodness; that they are 
fed, and clothed, and protected ; that 
they breathe the pure. air, and look 
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for p his name’s sake, that ¢ he 
might make his mighty power to 
be known. 

9 He * rebuked the Red sea 
also, and it was dried up: so he 
led them through the depths, as 
through the wilderness. 

@ Ex. ix. 16. r Ex, xiv. 21, ete. 


upon the light of the sun; that they 


enjoy the comforts of domestic life, 
the blessings of liberty, and the offers 
of salvation; that they lie down and 
rise up; that their toils are crowned 
with success, and that the blessings of 
every land are made to come around 
them,—and yet they forget or dis- 
regard all these proofs of the Divine 
mercy. Y But provoked him at the 
sea, even at the Red Sea. Ex. xiv. 
10-12. They rebelled against him. 
Even amidst the wonders there occur- 
ring, and afterall the blessings which 
they had received at his hands, when 
they were in danger they doubted his 
power, and called in question his 
faithfulness. 

8. Nevertheless, he saved them for 
his name’s sake. For the promotion 
of his own honour and glory; that it 
might be seen that he is powerful and 
merciful. This is constantly given 
as the reason why God saves men; 
why he forgives sin ; why he redeems 
the soul; why he delivers from dan- 
ger and from death. Comp. Ezek. 
XxXxvi. 22, 32; Isa. xxxvii. 35; xliii. 
25; xviii. 9; Jer. xiv. 7; Ps. vi. 4; 
xxiii, 3; xxv. 11; xxxi. 16; xliv. 26, 
This is the highest reason which can 
be assigned for pardoning and saving 
sinners, § Zhat he might make his 
mighty power to be known. Ex. ix. 
16. Comp. Notes on Rom. ix. 17. 

9. He rebuked the Red Sea also. 
The word rendered rebuke commonly 
means to chide—as when one is angry 
with another for having done wrong. 
Here it is evidently a poetic term, 
meaning that he spake as if he were 
angry; or as if the Red Sea did 
wrong in presenting an obstacle or 
obstruction to the passage of his peo- 
ple. Comp. Ex. xiv. 21, 22. 4 So 
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10 And he saved them from 
the hand of him that hated them, 
and redeemed them from the 
hand of the enemy. 

11 And : the waters covered 
their enemies: there was not one 
of them left. 

12 Then believed they his 
words; they sang ‘ his praise. 


s Ex. xv. 5. t Ex.xv.1, ete. _ 
lmade haste, they forgat. t% Ex, xv.—xvii. 


he led them through the depths. 
Through what Zad been the abyss; 
what had seemed to be depths, being 
covered with water. J As through 
the wilderness. As through a desert 
or dry place; as he afterwards led 
them through the wilderness. The 
waters parted asunder, and made a 
way for them. 

10. And he saved them from the 
hand of him that hated them. From 
Pharaoh. By making a path through 
the waters, they were enabled to es- 
eape; by the overthrow of the Egyp- 
tiuans in the Red Sea, they were 
completely and for ever delivered 
from their oppressors. Ex, xiv. 30. 

11. And the waters covered their 
enemies, etc. Ex. xiv. 27, 28; xv. 5. 

12. Then believed they his words. 
In immediate view of his interposi- 
tions in their behalf in conducting 
them through the Red Sea, and in 
the destruction of their enemies. 
QJ They sang his praise. In the song 
composed by Moses on the occasion of 
their deliverance. Ex. xv. 

13. They soon forgat his works. 
On vers. 13-15, see Notes on Ps. 
Ixxviii. 17-22. Literally here, as in 
the margin, They made haste, they 
forgat. They did it soon; did it 
without any delay. It was as if they 
were impatient to have it done. 
They waited not for his counsel. 
For the fulfilment of his promise; 
or for his command in regard to their 
future conduct. They did not look 
to him, but they depended on them- 
selves, and followed their own desires 
and wishes. 

14. But lusted exceedingly in the 
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13 They } soon forgat « his 
works; they waited not for his 
counsel ; 

14 But 2 lusted » exceedingly 
in the wilderness, and tempted 
God in the desert. 

15 And he gave them their 
request ; but sent leanness” into 
their soul. 


3 lusted a lust »v Num. xi. 4, 88; Ps. Ixxviti. 18. 
w Isa. x. 16. 


wilderness. Marg., as in Heb., dusted 
@ lust. The reference is to their 
desire of better food than the manna. 
q And tempted God in the desert. 
Tried God, whether he could provide 
for them food and drink. Ps, xxviii. 
19, 20. 

15. And he gave them their request. 
By sending great quantities of quails. 
Num. xi. 31, 32. Jf But sent lean- 
ness into their soul. The word trans- 
lated Zeanness is from a verb—M}, 
razah—to make thin; to cause to 
waste away; todestroy. The radical 
idea is that of abrading or scraping ; 
and hence it means to become lean, 
to waste away. It occurs only here 
and in Isa. x. 16, rendered leanzess, 
and in Micah vi. 10, rendered scant ; 
marg., leanness. It menns here that 
the effect of all this on their souls 
was similar to the effect on the body 
when it wastes away by disease or 
want of food. This effect often oc- 
curs. In the gratification of their 
desires, in great temporal success 
and prosperity, individuals, churches, 
nations, often forget their dependence 
on God; lose their sense of the value 
of spiritual privileges and blessings: 
are satisfied with their condition ; 
become self-confident and proud, and 
forfeit the favour of God. If we pray 
for temporal prosperity, we should 
also pray that we may at the same 
time have grace commensurate with 
it, that it may be a blessing and not 
a curse; if we are visited with pros- 
perity when it has not been a direct 
object of our prayer,—if we inherit 
riches, or if our plans are successful 
beyond our expectations—or, in the 
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16 They* envied Moses also in 


the camp, and Aaron the saint of 


the Lorp. 

17 The earth opened and swal- 
lowed up Dathan, and covered 
the company of Abiram. 

18 And a fire was kindled in 
their company; the flame burned 
up the wicked. 

19 They made a calf ¥ in Ho- 


z Num. xvi. I, ete. y Ex. xxxii. 4. 


language of the world, if “fortune 


smiles upon us,” there should be spe- 
cial prayer on our part that it may 
not be a curse rather than a blessing ; 
—that it may be so received and 
used us noé to alienate our minds 
fron God. Few are the Christian 
men who can bear continued success 
in life; few are those who are not in- 
jured by it; rare is it that growth in 
grace keeps pace with uninterrupted 
worldly prosperity; rare is it that 
the blessings of earth are so received 
and employed that they are seen to 
be a means of grace, and. not a hin- 
drance to growth in piety. A man 
does not know what is best for him 
when his heart is set on worldly 
prosperity; and God is more benevo- 
lent to men than they are to them- 
selves, in withholding what is so 
often the object of their intense de- 
sire. ‘ What is asked in passion, is 
often given in wrath.” —Heary. 

16. They envied Moses also in the 
camp. They were envious of him, or 
rebelled against him, as assuming too 
much authority. See Num. xvi. 1, 2. 
The reference here is rather to the 
resulé of that envy in producing re- 
bellion than to the envy itself. It is 
truc, however, that the foundation of 
their opposition to him tas envy. 
G And Aaron the saint of the Loxp. 
That is, as set apart to the service of 
the Lord; or, as employed in holy 
things. ‘The reference is to his office, 
not to his personal character. 

17, 18. On these verses see Num. 
xvi. 31-35. This refers to the time 
when they rebelled against Moses. 
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reb, and worshipped the molten 
image. 

20 Thus = they changed their 
glory into the similitude of an ox 
that cateth grass. 

21 They forgat God their sa- 
viour, which had done great 
things in Egypt; 

22 Wondrous works in the 
land of Ham, and terrible things 
by the Red sea. 


2 Jer. ii. 11. 


19. They made a calf in Horeb. 
Ex. xxxii. 4. Probably in resem- 
blance of the Egyptian god Apis. 
The image was made by Aaron ous 
of materials furnished by the people, 
and at their request (Ex. xxxii. 1-3), 
so that it might be said to be the act 
of the people. [ And worshipped 
the molten image. Tho word ren- 
dered molien is from. a verb—J0}, 


nasach—to pour, to pour out; hence, 
to cast, to found; and it means any 
thing that is made by fusion or cast- 
ing. ‘This image was cast (Ex. xxxii. 
4), and hence this name is given to it. 

20. Thus they changed their glory. 
Their true glory,—the proper object 
of worship—God. Comp. Notes on 
Rom. i. 23. They exchanged that as 
an object of worship for the image of 
an ax. QJ Into the similitude of an ox 
that eateth grass. Into the likeness 
of an ox. That is, They worshipped 
God under that image. The cirewm- 
stance of its “eating grass” is added 
to show the absurdity of the act. 
Instead of worshipping God—an in- 
dependent Being, who does not need 
to be supported, but who himself 
sustains all things, and provides for 
all—they worshipped an animal that 
had need of constant sustenance, and 
would itself soon die if deprived of 
its proper nourishment. Comp. Notes 
on Isa. x]. 18-20; xli. 6, 7. 

21, 22. They forgat God their 
Saviour, ete. The God who had 
saved, or delivered them, out of 
Egypt. The sentiment here is the 
same as in Ps, Ixxviii, 11, 12. Sev 
Notes on that piace. 
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23 Therefore “ he said that he 
would destroy them, had not 
Moses his chosen stood before 
him in the breach, to turn away 
his wrath, lest he should destroy 
then. 

94 Yea, they despised ! the 


a Ez. xx. 18, 1 a@ land of desire. 6 Deut. viii.7, 


23. Therefore he said that he 
would destroy them. See Ex. xxxii. 
10-14. He threatened to destroy 
them, and he would have done it, if 
Moses had not interposed and pleaded 
for them. There was nothing strange 
or very unusual in this. Many a de- 
scending curse on guilty men is turned 
away by prayer, and by hurian inter- 
vention. We are constantly endea- 
vouring to turn aside evils which 
would come upon others—by our in- 
tervention—by labour or by prayer. 
Thus, when we toil to provide food 
for our children, or give it in charity 
to the poor, we are endeavouring to 
avert the evil of starvation which 
would otherwise come upon them; 
when we provide for them clothing, 
we turn away the evils of nakedness 
and cold; when we give them medi- 
cine we turn away the evil of long- 
continued disease or of death; when 
we rush through the flames if 1 house 
is on fire, or venture out in a rough 
sea ina boat, to save others from de- 
vouring flame or from a watery grave, 
we scek to turn aside evils which 
would otherwise come upon them. 
So when we pray for others we may 
turn away evils which would other- 
wise descend on the guilty. No one 
can estimate the number or the 
amount of evils which are thus turned 
away from the guilty and the suffer- 
ing by intervention and intercession ; 
no one can tell how many of the 
blessings of his own life he owes to 
the intercessions and the toils of 
others. All the blessings that come 
upon sinners,—all that is done to 
turn away deserved wrath from 
men, —is owing to the fact that 
the one great Intercessor—greater 
than Moses—cest himself into the 
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pleasant land; * they belicved 
not his word ; 

25 But murmured in their 
tents, ard hearkened not unto 
the voice of the Lorp: 

26 Therefore he lifted up his 
hand against them, to overthrow 
them in the wilderness: 


“breach,” and himself met and rolled 


back the woes which were coming 
upon a guilty world. QJ Had not 
Moses his chosen. Chosen to lead 
and guide his people to the promised 
land. YJ Slood before him. PVre- 
sented himself’ before him. QJ Jn the 
breach. Literally, in the breaking. 
The allusion is to a breach made in a 
wall (1 Kings xi. 27; Isa. xxx. 13; 
Amos iv. 3; Job xxx. 14), and to the 
force with which an army rushes 
through a breach that is thus made. 
So God seemed to be about to come 
forth to destroy the nation. 

24. Yea, they despised the pleasant 
land. Marg., as in Heb., land of 
desire. That is, a country to be 
desired,—a country whose situation, 
climate, productions, made it desir- 
able as a place of abode. Such Pales- 
tine was always represented to be to 
the children of Isracl (Lev. xx. 24; 
Num. xiii. 27; xiv. 8; xvi. 14; Deut. 
vi. 3; xi. 9, e¢ al. ;) but thisland had 
to them, at the time here referred to, 
no attractions, and they rather desired 
to return again to Egypt ; Num. xi. 
5. Wf They believed not his word. 
His assurance in regard to the land 
to which they were going. 

25. But murmured in their tents, 
etc. Num. xiv. 2, 27. They com- 
plained of Moses; they complained of 
their food; they complained of the 
hardships of their journey ; they com- 
plained of God. ‘They did this when 
“in their tents ;” when they had a 
comfortable home; when safe; when 
provided for; when under the direct 
Divine protection and care. So men 
often complain: perhaps oftener when 
they have many comforts than when 
they have few. 

26. Therefore he lifted up his hand 
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27 To ! overthrow their seed 
also among the nations, and to 
scatter them in the lands. 

28 They ¢ joined themselves 
also unto Baal-peor, and ate the 
sacrifices of the dead. 

29 Thus they provoked him to 


1 make them fall. e Num. xxv. 2, etc. 


against them. Num. xiv. 27-33. He 


resolyed to cut them off, so that none 
of them should reach the promised 
land. J Yo overthrow them in the wil- 
derress. Literally, tocausethemto fail. 

27. To overthrow their seed also 
among the nations. Marg., as in 
Heb., to make them fall; to wit, 
among the surrounding people. The 
reference here is to the posterity 
of those who murmured and fell 
in the wilderness. The result of 
their rebellion and murmuring would 
not terminate with them. It would 
extend to their posterity, and the re- 
bellion of the fathers would be re- 
membered in distant generations. The 
overthrow of the nation, and its cap- 
tivity in Babylon was thus one of 
the remote consequences of their re- 
bellion in the wilderness. {J And to 
scatter them in the lands. In foreign 
lands—ans at Babylon. If this psalm 
was written at the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, this allusion would 
be most appropriate. It would re- 
mind the nation that its captivity 
there had its origin in the ancient 
and long-continued disposition of the 
people to revolt from God. 

28. They joincd themselves also 
unto Baal-peor. They joined in their 
devotions, or, they shared in the rites 
of idolatrous worship. This occurred 
when they were in the regions of 
Moab, and on the very borders of the 
promised land. Num. xxv. Many 
other instances of a similar kind are 
passed over by the psalmist, and this 
scems to have been selected because 
of its peculiar aggravation, and to 
show the general character of the 
hation. Even after their long-con- 
tinued enjoyment of the favour and 
protection of God,—after he had con- 
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anger with their inventions; and 
the plague brake in upon them. 

30 Then stood up Phinehas, 
and executed judgment: and so 
the plague was stayed. 

31 And that was counted unto 
him for righteousness, unto all 
generations for evermore. 


ducted them safely through the wil- 


derness,—after he had brought them 
to the very border of the land of 
Canaan, and all his promises were 
about to be fulfilled, they still showed 
a disposition to depart from God. 
Baal-peor was an idol of the Moab- 
ites, in whose worship females pros- 
tituted themselves. Gesenius, Zez. 
Comp. Num. xxv.1-3. Baal was the 
name of the idol; Peor was the 
name of a mountain in Moab, where 
the idol was worshipped. J And ate 
the sacrifices of the dead. Of false 
gods, represented as dead or having 
no life, in contradistinction from the 
true and living God. They ate the 
sacrifices offered to those idols; that 
is, they participated in their worship. 
Num. xxv. 2. 

29. Thus they provoked him to 
anger with their inventions. The 
word rendered inventions means pro- 
perly works; deeds; then it is used 
in the sense of evil deeds, crimes. 
And the plague brake in upon them. 
See Num. xxv. 8, 9. No less than 
twenty-four thousand fell in the 
plague. Num. xxv. 9. 

80. Then stood up Phinehas, and 
executed judgment, etc.  Intlicted 
summary punishment upon a princi- 
pal offender. Num. xxv. 7, 8. 

31. And that was counted unto him 
Jor righteousness. See Num. xxv. 
11-13. Comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 3. 
The meaning here is, that this was 
regarded as a proof or demonstration 
that he was a righteous man—a man 
fearing God. GF Unto all generations 
for evermore. Heb., ‘To generation 
and generation for ever.” The re- 
cord would be transmitted from one 
generation to another, without any 
intermission, and would be perma- 
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32 They ¢ angered him also at 
the waters of strife, so that it 
went ill with Moses for their 
sakes : 

33 Because they provoked his 
spirit, so that he spake unad- 
visedly with his lips. 


nent. This is one of the illustrations 


of the statement so frequently made 
in the Scriptures (comp. Ex. xx. 6; 
Deut. vii. 9; Rom. xi. 28) that the 
blessings of religion will descend to 
a distant posterity. Such instances 
are constantly occurring, and there 
is no legacy which 2 man can leave 
his family so valuable as the fact that 
he himself fears God and keeps his 
laws, 

82. They angered him also at the 
waters of strife. Num. xx. 3-13. 
They complained of the want of 
water. They wished that they had 
died as others had done. They mur- 
mured against God as if he could not 
supply their wants. They showed an 
unbelieving and rebellious spirit,— 
provoking God, and tempting Moses 
to an act of great impatience by their 
conduct. In Num. xx. 13, this is, 
“the waters of Meribah ;’—marg., 
strife. This is the meaning of the 
Hebrew word. The place took its 
name from the fact that the people 
there strove against the Lord and 
against Moses. J So that it tvent 
ill with Moses for their sakes. Evil 
came upon him. He was betrayed 
into impatience, and was tempted to 
use words which offended God, and 
prevented his being permitted to lead 
the people into the promised land. 
Num. xx. 12. 

33. Because they provoked his spirit. 
Literally, “They made his spirit 
bitter,” or they embittered his soul. 
They threw him off his guard, so that 
instead of manifesting the meckness 
and gentleness which so eminently 
characterised him in general (see 
Num. xii. 3), he gave way to ex- 
pressions of anger. See Num. xx. 
10. | So that he spake unadvisedly 
with his lips. YVassionately; in a 
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34 They ¢ did not destroy the 
nations, concerning whom the 
LorD commanded them : 

35 But were mingled among 
the heathen, and learned their 
works. 


@ Num. xx. 8, ete. e Judges i, 21, ete. 


severe, harsh, and threatening man- 


ner. He did not bear with them as 
he should have done; he did not refer 
to God, to his power, and to his 
goodness as he should have done; he 
spake as if the whole thing depended 
on him and Aaron :—“ Hear now, ye 
rebels ; must we fetch you water out 
of this rock??? The word rendered 
“spake unadvisedly’—NoOa, bala— 
means properly to babble; and then, 
to talk idly, or unadvisedly; to utter 
that which has no meaning, or an 
improper meaning. Let us not harshly 
blame Moses, till we are placed in 
circumstances similar to his, and see 
how we would ourselves act. Who 
is there that would not have been 
provoked as he was, or even to a 
greater degree? If there are any 
such, let them “cast the first stone.” 

84. They did not destroy the nations. 
The Canuaanites, Hivites, Jebusites, 
ete. ;—the nations that inhabited the 
land of Cunaan. YJ Concerning whom 
the Lorp commanded them. The 
command on this subject was posi- 
tive; and it was to destroy them, to 
spare none of them. Num. xxxili, 52 ; 
Deut. vii. 5, 16. 

35. But were mingled among the 
heathen. Among the nations; by in- 
termarriage, and by commerce. They 
suffered them to remain in the land, 
contrary to the command of God, and 
thus greatly exposed and endangered 
the purity of their religion and their 
own morals. See Judges ii. 2; iii. 5, 
6. f And learned their works. Their 
practices; their customs and habits :— 
learned to live as they did. This was 
an illustration of the danger of inter- 
course with the wicked and the 
worldly. What occurred in their 
case has often occurred since in the 
history of the people of God, that by 
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36 And / they served their 
idols; which were a snare unto 
them. 

37 Yea, they savrificed 9 their 
sons and their daughtcrs unto 
devils, 

38 And shed innocent blood, 
even the blood of their sons and 


Judges ii. 3, cte. Ez. xvi. 20. 
8 : 2. 
h Num, xxxy. 33. 


“mingling ” with the world they have 


learned to practise their “ works ;” 
have become conformed to their man- 
ner of living, and have thus lost their 
spirituality, and brought dishonour on 
the cause of religion. There is some 
proper sense in which the people of 
God are zoé to be conformed to the 
world; in which, though living among 
them, they are to be separate from 
them; in which, though they are 
parts of the same nation, and live 
under the same government and laws, 
they are to be a distinct and peculiar 
people, ruled supremely by higher 
laws, and having higher and nobler 
ends of life. Rom. xii. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 
14-17. 

36. And they served their idols. 
Judges ii. 12, 18, 17, 19; iii. 6, 7 
Y Which were a snare unto them. 
Like the snares or toils by which 
birds and wild beasts are caught. 
That is, they were taken unawares ; 
they were in danger when they did 
not perceive it; they fell when they 
thought themselves safe. The bird 
and the wild beast approach the snare, 
unconscious of danger; so tie friend 
of God approaches the temptations 
which are spread out before him by 
the enemy of souls,—and, cre he is 
aware, he is a captive, and has fallen. 
Nothing could batter describe the 
way in which the people of God are 
led into sin than the arts by which 
birds are caught by the fowler, and 
wild beasts by the hunter. 

37. Yea, they sacrificed their sons 
and their daughters. See 2 Kings 
xvi. 3; Ezek. xvi. 20; xx. 81; Isa. 
Wii. 5. Y Unto devils. Heb. DW 
shaidim, The Septuagint, darpoviose, 
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of their daughters, whom they 
sacrificed unto the idols of 
Canaan: and the land 4 was 
polluted with blood. 

39 Thus were they defiled 
i with their own works, and 
went 2 whoring 4 with their own 
inventions. 


i Ez. xx. 18. 
k Lev. xvii.7; Jer. iii. 6—9. 


demons. So the Vulgate, demoniis. 
The word is used only in the plural 
niunber, and is applied to idols. It 
occurs only in this place, and in Deut. 
xxxii. 17. On the meaning of this, 
see Notes on 1 Cor. x. 20. 

38. And shed innocent dlood, ete. 
The blood of those who had com- 
mitted nocrime; who did not deserve 
the treatment which they received. 
That is, they were sacrificed as inno- 
cent persons, and because it was be- 
lieved that they were innocent :—the 
pure for the impure ; the holy for the 
unholy. It was on the general prin- 
ciple that a sacrifice for sin must be 
itself pure, or it could not be offered 
in the place of the guilty; that an 
offering made for one who had violated 
law must be by one who had not 
violuted it. This was the principle on 
which dams were offered in sacrifice. 
It is on this principle that the atone. 
ment for sin by the Lord Jesus was 
made ; on this depend its efficacy and 
its value. QJ .dud the land was pol- 
luted with blood. ‘That is, Either so 
much blood was thus poured out, that 
it might be said that the very land was 
polluted with it; or, the sin itself 
was so great, that it seemed to defile 
and pollute the whole land. 

39. Thus were they defiled with their 
own works. By their very attempts 
to deliver themselves from sin. They 
were corrupt, and the consciousness 
that they were sinners led them to 
the commission of even greater enor- 
mnities in attempting to expiate their 
guilt, even by the sacrifice of their own 
sons and daughters. Thus all the re- 
ligions of the heathen begin in sin, and 
end in sin. ‘The consciousness of sin 
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40 Therefore ‘was the wrath 
of the Lorp kindled against his 
people, insomuch that he ab- 
horred * his own inheritance. 

41 And he gave them into 
the hand of the heathen; and 
they that hated them ruled over 
them. 


t Judges ii. 14, etc.; Neh. ix. 27, etc.; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 59. 


only leads to the commission of greater 
sin; to all the abominations of idol- 
worship ; to the sacrifice—the murder 
—of the innocent, with the vain hope 
of thus making expiation for their 
crimes. Sinners have never yet been 
able to devise a way by which they 
may make themselves pure. It is 
only the grent Sacrifice made on the 
cross which meets the case; which 
provides expiation ; and which saves 
fiom future sin. GJ And tent a 
whoring. <Apostacy from God and 
backsliding are often illustrated in 
the Scriptures by the violation of the 
marriage compact, as the relation 
between God and his people is often 
compared with the relation between a 
husband and wife. Comp. Isa. Ixii. 
5; Jer. iii. 14; vii. 9; xiii, 27; 
Iezek. xvi. 20, 22, 25, 33, 34; xxiii. 
17. Y With their own inventions. 
More literally, With their own works. 
See Notes on ver. 29. 

40. Therefore was the wrath of the 
Lorp kindled against his people. 
Anger is often compared with a fire ; 
as wesay now, a man is inflamed with 
passion. See Esther 1.12; Lam. ii. 
3; Ps. Ixxix. 5; Ixxxix. 46; Jer. iv. 
4; Judges ii. 14. Of course, this 
must be taken in a manner appro- 
priate to God. It means that his 
treatment of his offending people was 
as if he were burning with wrath 
against them. J Znsomuch that he 
abhorred his own inheritance. He 
was offended with his people; he 
treated them as if they were an 
abomination to him. He punished 
them; he cast them off; he left 
them to the just results of their own 
conduct. Were ever any writers more 
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42 Their enemies also oppress- 
ed them, and they were brought 
into subjection under their hand. 

43 Many times did he deliver 
them; but they provoked him 
with their counsel, and were 
1 brought low for their iniquity. 

m Lam. ii. 7. 
1 Or, imporerished, or, weakened. 


candid and honest than the sacred 
peumen? ‘There is no efiort to vindi- 
cate the nation; there is no apology 
offered for them ; there is no conceal- 
ment of their guilt; there is no 
attempt to soften the statement in 
regard to the feclings of God towards 
them. Their conduct eas abominable ; 
they deserved the Divine displeasure ; 
they were ungrateful, evil, and rebel- 
lious ; and the sacred writers do not 
hesitate to admit the truth of this to 
the fullest extent. 

41. And he gave them into the hand 
of the heathen. ‘That is, of foreign 
nations. They were indced heathens, 
in the sense in which that term is used 
now,—that is, they were ignorant of 
the true God, and worshipped idols ; 
but that idea is not necessarily in the 
original word. The word Gentiles 
expresses all that the-word implies. 
Y And they that hated them ruled 
over them. Had them in subjection. 

42. Their enemies also oppressed 
them. Sept., Afflicted them. ‘They 
invaded their country ; they destroyed 
their vintages; they laid desolate 
their land; they made them captives. 
GY And they were brought into subjec- 
tion. Heb., made to bow. 

43. Many times did he deliver them. 
From danger of invasion ; from foreign 
arms; from cntire overthrow. Nume- 
rous instances of this are recorded in 
the history of the Hebrew people. 
YT But they provoked him with their 
counsel. ‘This does not mean that 
they gave counsel or advice to God; 
but it refers to the counsel which 
thcy took among themselves; the 
plans which they formed. These were 
such as to offend God. YF And were 
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44, Nevertheless, » he regarded 
their affliction, when he heard 
their cry : 

45 And he remembered for them 
his covenant, and repented ac- 

n Lev. xxvi. 40—42, 


brought low for their iniquity. Marg., 


impoverished or weakened. ‘The He- 
brew word means to melt away, to 
pine; and hence to decay, to be 
brought low. See Job xxiv. 24, 
where it is rendered brought low, and 
Eccl. x. 18, where it is rendered de- 
cayeth. The word does not occur else- 
where. The meaning is, that they were 
weakened; their national strength 
was exhausted as a punishment for 
their sins, 

44, Nevertheless, he regarded their 
affliction. Literally, “ And he looked 
upon the trouble that was upon them;” 
or, “and he saw in the distress to 
them.” The meaning is, that he did 
not turn away from it; he saw the 
need of interposition, and he came to 
them. When he heard their ery. 
Literally, “In his hearing their cry.” 
Their cry for help came before him, 
and he did not refuse to look upon 
their affliction. The idea is, that he 
was attracted to their case dy their 
loud ery for help; and that when he 
heard the cry, he did not refuse to 
look upon their low and sad condition. 
God assists us when we cry to him. 
We ask his attention to our troubles; 
we pray for his help; and when he 
hears the cry, he comes and saves us. 
He does not turn away, or treat our 
case as unworthy of his notice. 

45. And he remembered for them 
his covenant. His solemn promises 
made to their fathers. He remem- 
bered that covenant in their behalf; 
or, on account of that, he came and 
blessed them. He had made gracious 
promises to the patriarchs; he had 
promised to be the God of their pos- 
terity; he had his own great pur- 
poses to accomplish through their 
nation in the distant future; and on 
these accounts, he came and blessed 
them. { And repented. He averted 
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cording to the multitude of his 
wercies, 

46 He made them also to be 
pitied ° of all those that carried 
them captives. 

o Ezra ix. 9. 


impending judgments. He checked 
and arrested the calamities which he 
was bringing upon them for their sins. 
He acted towards them as though his 
mind had been changed; as though 
he was sorry for what he was doing. 
The word repent can be applied to 
God in no other sense than this. It 
cannot be applied to him in the sense 
that he felt or admitted that he had 
done wrong; or that he had made a 
mistake; or that he had changed his 
mind ‘or purposes; or that he in- 
tended to enter on a new course of 
conduct; but it may be applied to 
him in the sense that his treatment 
of men is as if he had changed his 
mind, or as if he were sorry for what 
he had done :—that is, a certain course 
of things which had been commenced, 
would be arrested and changed to 
meet existing circumstances, because 
they had changed,—though all must 
have been foreseen and purposed in 
his eternal counsels. According 
to the multitude of his mercies. ‘he 
greatness of his mercy; the disposi- 
tion of his nature to show mercy; 
the repeated instances in which he 
had shown mercy in similar circum- 
stances. 

46. He made them also to be pitied 
of all those that carried them cap- 
tives. That is, he exercised such 
control over the minds of the heathen 
that they were willing to show them 
mercy and to release them. It was 
not by any native tenderness on the 
part of the heathen; it was not be- 
cause they were disposed of them- 
selves to show them any favour; it 
was not because they had any natural 
relentings on the subject; but it was 
because God had access to their hearts, 
and inclined them to show compas- 
sion for their suffering prisoners. 
This is a remarkable instance of the 
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47 Save’ us, O Lory our God, 
and gather us from among the 
heathen, to give thanks unto thy 
holy name, and to triumph in 
thy praise. 


p 1 Chron. xvi, 35. q Ps. xii. 13, 


power of God over even the hardened 
minds and hearts of heathen men; 
and it shows that he holds this power, 
and can exercise it when he pleases. 
If he could excite in their hard hearts 
feelings of compassion towards his 
own people in bondage, what should 
prevent his having such access to the 
hearts of the heathen now as to lead 
them to repentance towards himself? 
On the exercise of this power the sal- 
vation of the heathen world—as of all 
sinners—must depend; and for the 
putting forth of this power we should 
most fervently pray. The literal 
rendering of this verse would be, 
“And he gave them to compassions 
before all those that made them cap- 
tive.’ That is, he inclined them to 
show favour or compassion. Comp. 
Dan. i. 9; 1 Kings viii. 50. 

47, Save us, O Lorp our God, and 
gather us from among the heathen. 
From among the nations. From this 
it would seem that the psalm was 
composed when the nation was in 
captivity, or was dispersed among 
the nations that were hostile to 
them. The prayer is, that as God 
had, in former periods, recovered his 
people when they were in exile, or 
were scattered abroad, he would 
again graciously interpose and bring 
them to the land of their fathers, 
where they had been accustomed to 
worship God. {J Zo give thanks unto 
thy holy name. Unto thee; a holy 
God. ‘That we may praise thee in 
the place where thou art accustomed 
to be worshipped—in the sanctuary. 
{ And to triumph in thy praise. To 
exult; to rejoice; to be glad in 
praising thee,—in thy worship. 

48, Blessed be the Lornp God of 
Israel from everlasting to everlasting. 
For ever. As he has been adored in the 
past—even from the beginning of the 
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48 Blessed 2 be the Lorp God 
of Isyael from everlasting to 
everlasting: and lIct all the 
people say, Amen. | Praise yc 
the Lorp. 

1 Hallelujah. 


creation—so let him be adored and 
praised in all periods to come—for 
ever and for ever. See Notes on 
Ps. xli. 13. J And let all the people 
say, Amen. In Ps. xli. 13, this is, 
“Amen and amen.” The idea is, 
Let all the people join in this; let 
them all express and declare their 
assent to this:—let them all say, 
“Be it so.’ The word Amen is a 
word expressing assent — meaning 
verily, truly, certainly. J Praise ye 
the Lozp. Heb., Hallelujah. Sec 
Ps, civ. 35. 
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This psalm is without a title, and its 
author is unknown. The occasion on 
which it was composed is not particu- 
larly designated, though from vers. 2, 3, 
it is probable that it was on a return 
from exile or captivity. There is no- 
thing in the psalm to forbid the suppo- 
sition that this was the return from 
the captivity at Babylon, and that the 
psalm was designed to be used at the 
re-dedication of the temple after the 
restoration. Every part of it would be 
appropriate to such an occasion, and it 
is every way probable that so important 
an event would be celebrated with ap- 
propriate songs of praise. . 

he design of the psalm, so far as it 
has a practical bearing, is indicated in 
vers. ¢ 15, 21, 31, in the language re- 
peated-in those verses :—“ Oh that men 
would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men!’ The purpose of the 
psalm is so to set forth these “ works,” 
or these doings of God, as to lead men to 
praise and adoration. 
The psalm is very regular in its struc- 
ture. ‘The first three verses are intro- 
ductory, intended to designate the people 
who were specially called on to praise 
God,—as those who had been redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy, and 
gathered out of the lands—east, west, 
north, and south. 
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@) GIVE thanks unto the Lorp, 
for he is good; * for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 
# Pg. exix. 68; Matt. xix. 17. 


The remainder of the psalm is divided 
into portions marked by the above 
words, “Oh that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness,”’ etc., vers. 8, 15, 
21, 31. These portions are of unequal 
length, and this language (with a few 
appropriate words added) is placed at 
the close of each part, as being that which 
was suggested by the previous thoughts. 
In the closing portion, however, (vers. 
32-48.) this language is not employed, 
but the expression of desire in the other 
cases is changed into an affirmation that 
all who were wise would “observe these 
things,’’ and would “understand the 
loving-kindness of the Lord.” 

The particular parts of the psalm are 
the following :— 

I. A reference to the redeemed of the 
Lord as having wandered in the wil- 
derness; as having been hungry and 
thirsty ; as having no city to dwell in; 
and then, as callin pen the Lord in 
such a manner that he heard them, and 
led them in a right and safe way. For 
this the psalmist expresses the wish that 
“men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness,” vers. 4-9. . 

II. A reference to God as displaying 
goodness towards those who sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, and 
who are bound in affliction and iron :— 
illustrated by a reference to the people 
of God in the times of bondage, as being 
cast down and punished for their sins, 
and as then calling upon the Lord in 
their trouble, so that he brought them 
out of that darkness and shadow of 
death, and brake their bands asunder. 
For this the psalmist expresses the wish 
that “ men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness,’’ vers. 10-16. 

III. A reference to the deliverance 
wrought for the people of God. They 
had sinned; they had shown their 
folly; they had drawn near to the gates 
of death, and then they cried unto the 
Lord, and he sent his word and healed 
them. For zhis the psalmist expresses 
the desire that “men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness,”’ vers. 17-22. 

IV. Areference to the goodness of the 
Lord as manifested towards those who 
go down to the sea in ships, and do busi- 
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2 Let the redeemed of the 
LorD say so, whom he hath re- 
deémed ‘ from the hand of the 
enemy ; 

s Ps. evi. 10. 


ness in the great waters. They see the 
wonders of the Lord in the deep. They 
encounter storms and tempests, They 
are raised up to the heavens on the 
waves, and then sink to a corresponding 
depth. They reel to and fro and stagger 
like a drunkard; and then they cry to 
the Lord, and he hears them, and makes 
the sea calm, and brings them to the 
desired haven. For this the psalmist 
expresses the wish that ‘men would 

ple the Lord for his goodness,’’ vers. 

-32, 

V. A reference to the goodness of the 
Lord in preparing a place for men {o 
dwell in :—turning rivers into a wilder- 
ness, the water-springs into dry ground 
the wilderness into standing water, an 
the dry ground into water-springs :— 
making arrangements for men to dwell 
upon the earth, so that they may sow 
the fields and plant vineyards—settin 
the poor on high from affliction, an 
making them families like a flock. In 
reference to this, and to aid that God 
does, the psalmist says, in the conclusion 
of the eer that all who are “ wise 
and will observe these things, shal 
understand the loving-kindness of the 
Lord,’’ vers. 33-43. 


1. O give thanks unto the Lorn, 
Jor he is good. See Notes on Ps. 
evi. 1. YJ For his mercy endureth 
Jor ever. He is unchanging in his 
mercy. It is an attribute of his 
very nature. He is constantly mani- 
festing it. The word rendered mercy 
here, however—‘pr, hhesed—is more 
general in its signification than our 
word mercy. Our word means favour 
shown to the guilty ; the Hebrew word 
means kindness, goodness, benignity 
in general. It is this which is cele- 
brated in the psalm before us. 

2. Let the redeemed of the Lonp 
say so. They are peculiarly qualified 
to say so; they have special occasion 
to say so; they can and will appre- 
ciate this trait in his character. The 
word rendered redeemed here—from 
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8 And gathered ‘them out of | 
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4 They wandered in the wil- 


the lands from the. east, and | derness « in a solitary way; they 
from the west, from the north, | found no city to dwell in. 


and from the ! south. 


é Isa. xliii. 5, 6; Ez. xxxix. 25, ete. 
1 sea, 


by, gaal—means delivered, rescued, 


without reference to any price paid 
for the deliverance. It refers here 
not to a ransom from sin, but to de- 
liverance from danger. The probable 
allusion is to the deliverance from the 
captivity in Babylon. Comp. Notes 
on Isa. xliii. 3. Y Whom he hath re- 
deemed from the hand of the enemy. 
'’he power of the enemy. That is, 
He has saved them from their enemies, 
and has not suffered them to be de- 
stroyed by them. What is here said 
is true in the most eminent sense of 
those who are redeemed by the blood 
of the Son of God, and who are made 
heirs of salvation. Every considera- 
tion makes it proper that they should 
praise the Lord. Of all on earth, 
they have most occasion for such 
praise; of all among men, it may be 
presumed that they will be best quali- 
fied to appreciate the goodness of the 
Lord. 

3. And gathered them out of the 
lands. The countries where they were 
scattered. In the times of the cap- 
tivity the people were not all taken 
to one place, or did not all abide in 
one place. In the long exile—of 
seventy years—in Babylon, they 
would naturally be much scattered in 
the different provinces; and the at- 
tempt to collect them together, to 
restore them again to their native 
land, might be attended with much 
difficulty. QJ From the east, ete. 
From all quarters; from the places 
where they were scattered abroad. 
That is, one taking his position in 
Babylon would see them dispersed 
from that place as a centre into all 
the surrounding country. J And 
from the south. Marg., as in Heb., 
from the sea. In general, in the Old 
Testament, the word sea is used for the 
west, because the western boundary of 


5 Hungry and thirsty, their 
soul fainted in them. 


u Deut. xxxii. 10. 


the land of Palestine was the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 9. 
But the supposed position of the 
speaker here is Babylon, and on 
that account the south might be 
fitly designated by the word sea; 
—as, on the south of Babylon, 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean would be soon reachied. 

4, They wandered in the wilder- 
ness. On their return from Babylon ; 
or, when God was conducting them 
again to their own land. The word 
wilderness in the Scriptures means a 
desolate, barren, uninhabited region, 
usually destitute of trees, of springs, 
and of water-courses, It does not 
denote, as it does with us, a region 
of extensive forests. Comp. Notes 
on Matt. iv. 1. 9 Jn a solitary way. 
Rather, in a waste way; a land that 
was desolate and uncultivated. J They 
found no city to dwell in. In their 
journeyings. This was true of the 
region between Babylon and Pales- 
tine; — a wide, barren, desolate 
waste. 

5. Hungry and thirsty. As they 
would be, when wandering in such a 
desert. A more literal and expressive 
rendering would be, “ Hungry,—also 
thirsty.’ { Their soul fainted in 
them. The word here used—hpy, 
atapk—means properly to cover, to 
clothe, as with a garment, Ps. I xxiii. 
6; ora field with grain, Ps. lxv. 13; 
then, to hide oneself, Job xxiii. 9; 
then, to cover with darkness, Ps. 
Ixxvii. 3; cii., title; thus it denotes 
the state of mind when darkness 
seems to be in the way—a way of 
calamity, trouble, sorrow; of weak- 
ness, faintness, feebleness. Here it 
would seem from tle connexion 
to refer to the exhaustion pro- 
duced by the want of food and 
drink, 
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6 Then » they cried unto the 
Lorp in their trouble, and he 
delivered them out of their dis- 
tresses. 

7 And he led them forth by 
the right » way, that they might 
go to a city of habitation. 

v vers. 18, 19, 298; Ps. 1.15; Hos. vy. 15. 


6. Then they cried unto the LoRD 


in their trouble. The language in 
this verse is repeated in this psalm 
in vers. 13, 19, 28,—as if this were 
the main subject of the psalm, that 
when the people of God in different 
circumstances, or under various forms 
of trouble, call upon God, he hears 
them and delivers them. J And Ze 
delivered them out of their distresses. 
The verb from which the noun here 
used is derived has the idea of being 
narrotw, straitened,compressed. Hence 
the word comes to be used in the sense 
of distress of any kind,—as if one were 
pressed down, or compressed painfully 
in a narrow space. 

7. And he led them forth by the 
right way. A literal version, if the 
term necessary to express it might be 
allowable, would be, “ He wayed them 
in a straight way ;” he made a way 
for them, and that was a straight 
way. He conducted them in the 
most direct path to the land to 
which they were going. { That they 
might go to a city of habitation. A 
city where they might permanently 
dwell. ‘The word cify here seems to 
be used in the sense of abode; and 
the idea is, that he led them to a 
lund where they might cease to be 
wanderers, and might find a settled 
home. 

8. Oh that men would praise the 
Lorp for his goodness. More lite- 
rally, “ Let such—or, let these—praise 
the Lord for his goodness,” —the word 
“men” having been supplied by our 
translators. Yet it is not improper 
to suppose that a wider range is in- 
tended than would be denoted if it 
were confined to those who had then 
been delivered. It was evidently de- 
signed to impress the minds of those 
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8 Oh that men would praise 
the Lorp for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the 
children of men! 

9 For * he satisfieth the long- 
ing soul, and filleth the hungry 
soul with goodness, 

w Ezra viii. 21; Isa. xxx. 21. x2 Lukei, 53, 79. 


who might use this psalm in their 


devotions; and the idea is, that the 
deliverance then vouchsafed to the 
people of God in their troubles should 
lead all to praise and adorehim. Such 
a surprising interposition suggested 
an important lesson in regard to God, 
applicable to all men; and should lead 
all to praise him in view of the trait 
of character thus manifested, as that 
of a God who hears prayer when his 
people are in trouble, and who can 
make a straight path before them 
when they are in danger of being 
lost, und who can conduct them 
through the wilderness—the waste 
places—of this world, as he did his 
people across the pathless sands of 
the desert. The true use of all his. 
tory is to teach us lessons abont God. 
TY And for his wonderful works to the 
children of men. His doings as fitted 
to excite wonder and admiration. His 
dealings with his people in the desert 
furnished one illustration of this; the 
world is full of such illustrations. The 
desire expressed in this verse suggests 
the great lesson of the psalm. 

9. For he satisfieth the longing soul. 
This dces not mean—what is indeed 
true in itself—that God has made 
provision for the souZ of man, and 
satisfies it when it longs or pants for 
its needed supply, but the reference 
is to the creatures of God—the living 
things that he has made; and the 
idea is, that he has made provision 
for their wants. He gives them food 
and drink, so that their wants are 
met. The particular reference here, 
however, in the word rendered long- 
ing is to thirst, as contradistinguished 
from the other member of the verse, 
where the reference.is to hunger. So 
the word is used in Isa. xxix. 8. 
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10 Such as sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, being 
bound » in affliction and iron ; 

11 Because « they rebelled 
against the words of God, and 
contemned the counsel ¢ of the 
Most High ; 

12 Therefore he brought down 
their heart with labour; they 
y Job xxxvi. 8,9. z Lam. iii. 42; v. 16, 17. 


Q And filleth the hungry soul with 


goodness. Supplies the wants of the 
hungry with “good ;” that is, with 
that which is “good” for it; which 
meets its wants, and imparts strength 
and happiness. 

10. Such as sit in darkness. The 
reference in these verses (10-14) is 
evidently to the children of Israel, 
when in Babylon; and the design is, 
to show the goodness of God to them 
in their trouble, and the occasion 
which they had for praising him on 
that account. To “sit in darkness” 
is significant of great ignorance (comp. 
Notes on Luke i. 79; Isa. ix. 2); or 
of affliction and trouble, as darkness 
is an emblem of calamity. 9 dnd in 
the shadow of death. A dark, gloomy, 
chilly shade such as Death would cast 
if he stood between us and the light. 
See Notes on Job iii. 5; comp. Job x. 
21; Ps. xxiii. 4; xliv. 19; Isa. ix. 2. 
The reference is to the sad and gloomy 
residence of the Hebrews in the land 
ofcaptivity. J Being bound in afflic- 
tion and tron. Captives and slaves. 
Comp. Ps. ev. 18. 

ll. Because they rebelled against 
the words of God. The commands 
of God. They did not keep his com- 
mandments. Their captivity was 
produced by national disobedience. 
Sce Notes on Dan, ix. 5-8. QJ And 
contemned the counsel. ‘They despised 
the instructions of God. The law of 
God, at the same time that it is law, 
is of the nature of counsel, since it is 
indicative of what God regards as 
wise and good, and since it is the 
best advice that God can give to men. 
A just and righteous law, while it 
involves obligation to obey it, is also 
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fell down, and there was none to 
* help. 

13 Then they cried unto the 
Logp in their trouble, and he 
saved them out of their dis- 
tresses. 

14 He ¢ brought them out of 
darkness and the shadow of 


a Luke vii. 30. & Job ix. 13. 
c Ps, exlvi. 7. 


the best counsel that can be given, 
and implies that the highest wisdom 
would be shown in being obedient to 
it. God will command nothing which 
he would not edvise, and which it 
would not be zisdom to obey. YJ Of 
the Most High. Of God, who, being 
supreme, has a right to rule over all, 
and to require that his laws shall be 
obeyed. 

12. Therefore he brought down their 
heart. Their pride; their self-sufii- 
ciency; their self-complacency. They 
thought that they could do without 
God; they relied on their own re- 
sources, and were self-satisfied; but 
God showed them that all this was 
vain, and humbled them, as he often 
does the proud, in thedust. J With 
labour. With trouble; with afilic- 
tion; with disappointment; with re- 
verses; with sorrow. The Hebrew 
word—97Y, amal—would include all 


this. Comp. Gen. xli. 61; Deut. xxvi. 
7; Job iii, 10; xvi. 2. FY They felt 
down. They, as it were, stumbled— 
for so the Hebrew word means. They 
were walking along with a haughty 
air, and a high look, and suddenly 
they stumbled and fell. {f And there 
was none to help. No God to inter- 
pose; no nation to befriend them; 
no human arm to be stretched out for 
their deliverance. God gave them 
up, helpless, to the just consequences 
of their folly and wickedness. 

13. Then they cried unto the LORD 
in their trouble. Comp. Dan. ix. 
This is repeated in the psalm in vers. 
6, 13, 19, 28,—in all the divisions of 
the psaln except the last. See Notes 
on ver. 6. 

14. He brought them out of dark- 
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death, and brake their bands in 
sunder, 

15 Oh that men would praise 
the Lorp for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the 
children of men! 

16 For ¢he hath broken the 


d Isa, xly. 2, e Ps. xxxviii. 3, 5. 


ness and the shadow of death. From 
their captivity ; from calamity which 
seemed to be as gloomy as the shadow 
of death. YJ And brake their bands 
insunder. Delivered them from their 
bondage, as if the bands of a prisoner 
or captive were suddenly broken. 

15. Oh that men would praise, ete. 
See Notes on ver. 8. The idea here 
is that the things just referred to 
should call forth expressions of grati- 
tude to God. The immediate refer- 
ence is to those who had partaken of 
these proofs of the Divine goodness, 
but still the language is so general as 
to be applicable to all classes of men. 

16. For he hath broken the gates 
of brass. Theimmediate reason here 
given for praising the Lord is that he 
had “broken the gates of brass,” 
continuing the thought from vers. 
10-14, In the previous part of the 
psalm, in giving a reason for praising 
the Lord, the fuct that he feeds the 
hungry was selected (ver. 9) because 
in the preceding part the allusion was 
to the sufferings of hunger and thirst 
(vers. 4, 5); here the fact that he had 
broken the gates of brass is selected, 
because the allusion in the immedi- 
ately preceding verses (12-14) was to 
their imprisonment. In the construc- 
tion of the psalm there is great regu- 
larity. The “gates of brass” refer 
probably to Babylon; and the idea 
is, that their deliverance had been as 
if the brazen gates of that great city 
liad been broken down to give them 
free egress from their captivity. ‘Thus 
the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus is 
announced in similar language: “I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron,’? Isa. 
xlv. 2. See Notes on that passage. 

17. Fools, because of their trans- 
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gates of brass, and cut the bars 
of iron in sunder. 

17 Fools, because of ¢ their 
transgression, and because of 
their iniquities, are afflicted. 

18 Their soul abhorreth all 
manner of meat; and they draw 
near unto the gates of death. 


gression. Wicked men, considered 
as fools, because they are transgres- 
sors. Comp. Notes on Ps. xiv. 1; 
Ixxiii. 3; Ixxv. 4 The immediate 
allusion here, probably, is to the 
Jews, who had been so wicked and 
so supremely foolish in violating the 
commands of God, and making it 
necessary to bring upon them as a 
punishment the captivity at Babylon; 
but the language is made general 
because it will with equal propricty 
describe the conduct of all wicked 
men. There is nothing more foolish 
than an act of wickedness; there is no 
wisdom equal to that of obeying God. 
| And because of their iniquities, are 
afflicted. A more literal rendering 
of this verse would be, “Foals from 
the way of their transgressions [that 
is, by their course of transgression], 
aud by their iniquities, afflict them- 
selyes.” The idea is, that it is in 
the very line of their trangressions; 
or, that they bring it upon themselves. 
All punishment is in fact in the line 
of the offence; that is, sin leads 
directly to it; or, in other words, if 
a man treads along in the path of 
sin, he will come to this result—to 
punishment. Punishment is not arbi- 
trary on the part of God, and it is 
not of the nature of a mere direct in- 
fliction from his hand. It is what 
men mete out to themselves, and what 
they might have avoided if they had 
chosen to do so, 

18. Their soul abhorreth all man- 
ner of meat. All food; all that is to be 
eaten. The word rendered abhorreth 
is a word which is used with refer- 
ence to anything that is abominable 
or loathsome; that from which we 
turn away with disgust. The Jan- 
guage is expressive of sickness, when 
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19 Then f they cry unto the 
Lorp in their trouble; and he 
saveth them out of their dis- 
tresses. 

20 He sent his word 9 and 
healcd them, “ and delivered them 
from their destructions. 

21 Oh that men would praise 


F Job xxxiii. 19, ete. 
g 2 Kings xx. 4,5; Matt. viii. 8. 


we loathe all food. And they draw 


near unto the gates of death. They 
are sick, and are ready to die. The 
reference is to the under world—the 
world where the dead are supposed to 
dwell. This is represented here asa 
city which is entered through gates. 
See Notes on Ps. ix. 13. 

19. Then they cry unto the Lory, 
etc. See Notes on vers. 6,13. The 
meaning here is, that if the siek cry 
to the Lord, he hears them, and de- 
livers them. This cannot mean that 
it always occurs, but it occurs so often 
as to show that God can and does in- 
terpose to save; so often as to encou- 
rage us thus to call upon him when 
we are sick; so often as to lay a 
proper foundation for praise. Many 
persons — very many — can recall 
such instances in their own lives, 
when they seemed to all human ap- 
pearance to be drawing near to the 
gates of death, and when, in con- 
nexion with prayer, their disease took 
a favourable turn, and they were re- 
stored again to health. Comp. Notes 
on James v. 14, 15. 

20. He sent his word, and healed 
them. He did it by a word; it was 
necessary for him merely to give a 
command, and the disense left them. 
So it was in the life of the Saviour, 
who often healed the sick by a 
“word” (Matt. viii. 8; Luke vii. 7); 
and so now restoration from disease 
often seems to be accomplished as if 
some word had been spoken by one 
who had power, commanding the dis- 
ease to depart. In all cases, also, 
whatever means may be used, healing 
power comes from God, and is under 
his control, Comp. Ps.xxx.2. YJ dnd 
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the Lorp for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works ‘ to the 
children of men! 

22 And let them sacrifice the 
sacrifices of thanksgiving, * and 
declare his works with ! rejoic- 
ing. 

A Ps, xxx, 2, 3. i Ps. Ixvi. 5. 
& Lev, vii. 12; Heb. xiii. 15. 
1 singing. 


delivered them from their destruc- 


tions. From what would have de- 
stroyed them, if it had not been 
checked and removed. ; 

21. Oh thaé men, etc. See Notes 
on ver. 8. Who can help joining in 
this wish, that those who have been 
restored from sickness, who have been 
raised up from the borders of the 
grave, would praise God for it! Who 
can help wishing that they had the 
feelings of Hezekiah when he was 
saved from the sickness which threat- 
ened his life—saved by the direct and 
manifest interposition of God—when 
he said (Isa, xxxviii. 20), “The Lord 
was ready to save me: therefore we 
will sing my songs to the stringed in- 
struments, all the days of our life in 
the house of the Lord!” Who can 
help wishing that men everywhere 
would see in such interpositions the 
proof of the benevolence of God, and 
would thank him that he has not for- 
gotten guilty and suffering men! 

22. And let them sacrifice. As in 
the cases before (vers. 9, 16), this is 
connected with the preceding part 
of the psalm, or is a continuation 
of the thought which had been 
interrupted by the prayer, “Oh 
that men would praise the Lord.” 
The particular idea here is, that they 
who have been sick, and who have 
been restored to health, should offer 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving ; or, that 
they are the proper persons to praise 
the Lord. The word sacrifice here is 
used in a large sense to denote wor- 
ship or adoration. Let them worship 
God with thanks or praises. J The 
sacrifices of thanksgiving. Heb., 
praise. Let them offer praise. {J dnd 
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23 They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters ; 

24 These see the works of the 
Lorp, and his wonders in the 
deep. 

25 For ¢ he commandeth, and 
1 raiseth the stormy wind, which 


? Jonah i. 4, ete. 
1 maketh lo stand. 


declare his works with rejoicing. 
Marg., as in Heb., singing. Let them 
set forth his doings in songs. Comp. 
Ps. ix. 11. 

23. They that go down to the sea 
in ships. The scene here changes 
again. From those that wander in 
the desert,—from those who are iu 
ptisou,—from those who are sick,— 
the eye of the psalmist turns to those 
who encounter the perils of the ocean, 
and he finds there occasion for praise 
to God. The phrase “go down” 
or descend is employed here because 
the sen is lower than the land, and 
because we descend when we embark 
on board of a vessel. YF That do 
business, etc. Whose business or em- 
ployment is on the ocean. 


24. These see the works of the Lord. 
They—sailors—have a special oppor- 
tunity to see the works of God. ‘They 
see manifestations of his power which 
are not seen on the land. They see 
things which seem to come directly 
from God; which are immediately 
produced by him,—not as the things 
which occur on the land, which are 
the result of growth, and which are 
slowly developed. ‘They seem in the 
solitariness and grandeur of the ocean 
to stand more directly in the presence 
of the great God. J And his won- 
ders in the deep. In the abyss; in 
that which is distinguished for its 
depth, as the mountains are for their 
height. Comp. Ps. cxlviii. 7. 

25. For he commandeth. Heb., he 
says; that is, He speaks the word, 
and it is done. The mere expres- 
sion of his will raises up the storm, 
and throws the sea into commotion, 
J And vaiseth the stormy wind. 
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lifteth up the waves thereof. 

26 They mount up to the hea- 
ven, they go down again to the 
depths; theixy soul is melted 
™ because of trouble, 

27 They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and 
= are at their wit’s end. 


m Nahum ii. 10. 
9 all their wisdom is swallowed up. 


Marg., as in Heb., Maketh to stand. 


The ** stormy wind” is literally, the 
wind of the tempest. YJ Which lift- 
eth up the waves thereof. The waves 
oftheocean. The wind seems to take 
them up, and lift them on high. 

26. They mount up to the heaven. 
The mariners. That it refers to the 
seamen, and not to the waves, is ap- 
parent from the close of the verse: 
“their soul is melted.” J They go 
down again to the depths. The word 
here is different from that used in 
ver, 24, and rendered deep, but the 
idea is essentially thesame. It is the 
sea or ocean considered as deep; as 
bottomless, The idea here is, that 
they seem to descend into the very 
depths of the ocean. J Their soul is 
melted because of trouble. It seems 
to dissolve; it loses all its vigour; it 
faints. The word used—3}79, miig 
—means to melt; to flow down; to 
soften; and is then applicd to the 
heart or mind that loses its courage 
or vigour by fear or terror, Ix. xv. 
15; Josh. ii. 9, 24; Nah. i. 5. The 
trouble here referred to is that which 
arises from fear and danger, 

27. They veel to and fro. The 
word here used — 22m, Ahagag — 
means to dance as in a circle; then, 
to reel, or be giddy as drunkards are. 
| And stagger, etc. This word means 
to move to and fro; to waver; to 
vacillate; and it is then applied to 
a man who cannot walk steadily—a 
drunkard. So the vessel, with the 
mariners on board, seems to stagger 
and reel in the storm. J And are at 
their wit’s end. Marg., as in Heb., 
All their wisdom is swallowed up. 
That is, They have no skill to guide 
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28 Then they cry unto the 
Lorp in their trouble, and he 
bringeth them out of their dis- 
tresses. 

29 He « maketh the storm a 


a Ps. Ixxxix. 9; Matt. viii. 26. 


the vessel. All that has been done 
by the wisdom of naval architecture 
in constructing it, and all that has 
been derived from experience in navi- 
gating the ocean, seems now to be 
useless. They are at the mercy of 
the winds and waves; they are de- 
pendent wholly on God; they can 
now only cry to him to save them. 
Often this occurs in a storm at sea, 
when the most skilful and experi- 
enced seaman feels that he can do no 
more. 

28. Then they cry unto the Lory in 
their trouble, etc. See vers. 6, 13, 19. 
Sailors pray. If they do not pray 
elsewhere,: they often do ina storm, 
when in danger of being wrecked and 
lost. A storm at sea brings hundreds 
on their knees who never prayed 
before,—for they feel that their only 
help is in God, and that it is a fearful 
thing to die. Then they do right. 
They do what ought to be done. But 
they do then only what men ought 
always to do; for it isas plain a duty 
to pray when we are in safety as when 
we are in danger; when sailing on a 
smooth sea as in a storm; when on 
the land as on the ocean. Men any- 
where, and at any time may die; and 
men everywhere and at all times 
should, therefore, call upon God. 
Storms, tempests, fire, disease, and 
danger, only impel men to do what 
they should do always from higher 
motives, and when their motives will 
be likely to be more disinterested and 
pure. 

29. He maketh the storm a calin, 
God does this, and God only can do 
it. The fact, therefore, that Jesus 
did it (Matt. viii. 26), proves that 
he was Divine. ‘There can be no 
more striking proof of Divine power 
than the ability to calm the raging 
waves of tne ocean by «a word. 
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calm, so that the waves thereof 
are still. 

30 Then are they glad because 
they be quiet; so he bringeth 
them unto their desired haven. 


This is literally, “ He places the tem- 
pest to silence.”? ‘[ So that the waves 
thereof are still. Are lulled. The 
ocean ceases to be agitated, and the 
surface becomes smooth. Nothing 
is more still than the ocean 77 2 calm. 
Not a breath of air seems to stir; not 
a ripple agitates the surface of the 
sea; the sails of the vessel hang loose, 
and even the vessel seems to be per- 
fectly at rest: “As idle as a painted 
ship upon a printed ocean.” So God 
can calm down the tempest of the 
soul. He can make the mind which 
was heaving and tossed, like the ocean, 
with anguish on account of guilt, and 
which trembled in view of the coming 
judgment, as calm as the ocean is 
when in its state of perfect repose. 
God can do éhis, and none but God 
can do it; and as Jesus thus stills the 
agitation of the guilty soul, as he did 
the waves of the sea, ¢his proves also 
that he is Divine. 

30. Thenare they glad because they 
be quiet. Because the storm subsides, 
and they have the feeling of safety 
from danger. J So he bringeth them. 
Rather, “And he guides them.” 
{| Unto their desired haven. The word 
translated Aaven occurs nowhere else. 
By some it is rendered shore, but the 
word haven or port seems best to ex- 
press the sense of the passage: “the 
haven of their desire.’ No one can 
appreciate this fully who has not 
been long at sea, and who has not ex- 
perienced the intense desire once more 
to sce Jand. Even then no one ex- 
periences it fully who has not some 
object there which he desires to see, 
or to accomplish. If his business is 
there, if it is his native land, if his 
father, mother, wife, or children are 
there, if it is the place of his father’s 
sepulchre, and the place where he was 
born aud reared, how intense becomes 
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31 Oh that men would praise 
the Lorp for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the 
children of men! 

32 Let them exalt him also in 
° the.congregation of the people, 
and praise him in the assembly 


o Pas. xxii. 22; Ixvi. 16; cxi. 1. 
p 1 Kings xvii. 1, 7. 


the desire to see that land once more. 
So God brings his people to rest in 
heaven,—their haven, their home. 
After being tossed by the tempests of 
life, after encountering its storms and 
dangers, after the fear and agitation 
experienced, he stiHs the storms; the 
way becomes smooth and calm; the 
end of the voyage is serene; and death 
is like the ship smoothly gliding into 
port with its sails all set. The soul 
enters heaven—the desired haven— 
the port that was longed for; a safe 
haven, beyond all storms or tempests ; 
an eternal home! 

31. Oh that men, etc. See Notes on 
vers. 8,15,21. Assuredly they who are 
thus delivered from the dangers of the 
sea should praise the Lord; they who 
have seen the wonders of God on the 
great ocean should never forget God. 

32. Let them exalt him also. Let 
them lift up his name on high; let 
them make it conspicuous. The word 
means ¢o lift up, and is applied to 
praise because we thus, as it were, 
lift up God, or make him conspicuous. 
"| In the congregation of the people. 
Not merely in private, but in public. 
As his doings are public and con- 
spicuous,—as they pertain to all,— 
men should acknowledge him in their 
public capacity, or when assembled 
together. { And praise him in the 
assembly of the elders. The oldmen; 
the men eminent for experience and 
wisdom. Perhaps this refers to those 
who occupied some official position in 
public worship, as appointed to preside 
over that worship, and to conduct it. 
We know that the arrangement was 
early made to appoint a body of aged 
men to preside over the assemblies 
for worship, and to direct the devo- 
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of the elders. 

33 He » turneth rivers into a 
wilderness, and the water-springs 
into dry ground; 

34 A ¢ fruitful land into ! bar. 
renness, for the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein. 


g Gen. xiii. 10, xix. 25. 
saliness. 


tions of the people. In the presence 
of such venerable and venerated men, 
they are here exhorted to give due 
praise to God. The reason for this 
seems to be partly drawn from what 
had been referred to in the previous 
verses,—the power of God as seen in 
stilling the tempests of the ocean; 
and partly from what is immediately 
referred to—the blessing of God on 
the labours of man in cultivating the 
earth. 

33. He turneth rivers into a wilder- 
ness. He makes great changes in the 
earth ; he shows that he has absolute 
dominion over it. See Notes on Isa. 
xliv. 26,27. On the word wilderness, 
see Notes on ver. 4. The point here 
is, that God had such control over 
nature that he could make the bed of 
a river dry and barren as the rocky 
or sandy desert. He could effectually 
dry up the stream, and make it so 
dry and parched that nothing would 
grow but the most stunted shrubs, 
such as were found in the waste and 
sandy desert. § And the water-springs 
into dry ground, The very fountains 
of the rivers: not only drying up the 
river itself by leading it off into burn- 
ing wastes where it would be evapo- 
rated by the heat, or lost in the sand, 
—but so directly affecting the sources 
of the streams as to make them dry. 

34. A fruitful land, Heb., A land 
of fruit. That is, a land that would 
produce abundance. ‘The word fruit 
here is not used in the limited sense 
in which we now employ it, but 
means any productions of the earth. 
] Into barrenness, Marg., asin Heb., 
saliness. The word is used to denote 
a barren soil, because where salt 
abounds the soil is barren. Thus it 
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35 He * turneth the wilderness 
into a standing water, and dry 
ground into water-springs. 

36 And there he maketh the 
hungry to dwell, that they may 
prepare a city for habitation ; 

37 And sow the fields, and 
plant vineyards, which may yield 


r Ps, cxiv. 8; Isa. xli. 18. 


is around the Dead Sea. Comp. Job 
xxxix. 6; Jer. xvii. 6. See also Virg. 
Geor. II. 238, “ Salsa...tellus—frugi- 
bus infelix;” Pliny, Hist. Nat. 31.7; 
Bochart, Hieroz. t. i., p. 872. J For 
the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein. As he overthrew Sodom 
aud Gomorrah ;—probably alluding 
to that. 

35. He turneth the wilderness into 
a standing water. A pool; a lake. 
See Notes on Isa. xxxv. 6,7. J And 
dry ground into water-springs. Not 
merely watering if with rain from 
heaven, but causing gushing fountains 
to break forth, and to flow continually, 
diffusing fertility and beauty every- 
where. 

36. And there he maketh the hungry 
to dwell, Those who were in want; 
those who would have perished. It 
is not necessary to refer this to any 
particular case. It is a general state- 
ment, pertaining to changes which 
God makes upon the earth, as great 
as if he should thus convert a desert 
into a fruitful field—a barren waste 
into a land abounding in springs of 
water; asif he skould conduct thither 
a company of famished men, and pro- 
vide for them food in abundance. 
{ That they may prepare a city for 
habitation. A permanent dwelling- 
place for man. 

37. And sow the fields, and plant 
vineyards, Cultivate the earth. ‘The 
culture of the vine was an important 
feature in agriculture in Palestine, 
and hence it is made so prominent 
here. ( Which may yield fruits of 
increase, The fruits which the earth 
produces. 

38. He blesseth them also. In the 
manner immediately specified. J So 
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fruits of increase. 

38 He blesseth them also, so 
that they are multiplied greatly, 
and suffereth not their cattle to 
decrease. 

39 Again, they are minished 
s and brought low through op- 
pression, afiliction, and sorrow. 

s 2 Kings x. 32. 


that they are multiplied greatly. This 


was regarded as one of the highest 
blessings which God could confer, and 
hence it was so often promised by him 
to the patriarchs, as a proof of his 
favour, that their seed should be as 
the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
upon the sea-shore. Gen. xiii. 16; 
xxii. 17; xxvi. 4; xxxii, 12. J And 
suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 
The keeping of herds of cattle was 
also an important point in husbandry, 
and hence it was a blessing that they 
were made to increase, and that they 
were kept from the diseases to which 
cattle are subject. 

39. Again, they are minished, ctc. 
Literally, “And they are made to de- 
crease.” That is,—all is in the hand 
of God. He rules and directs all 
things. If there is prosperity, it 
comes from him; if there are re- 
verses, they occur under his hand. 
Men are not always prosperous. 
There are changes, misfortunes, dis- 
appointments, sorrows. God so deals 
with the race as in the best manner 
to secure the recognition of himself: 
—not always sending prosperity, lest 
men should regard it as a thing of 
course, and forget that it comes from 
him ;—and not making the course of 
life uniformly that of disappointment 
and sorrow, lest they should feel that 
there is no God presiding over human 
affairs. He visits now with pros- 
perity, and now with adversity ;— 
now with success, and now with re- 
verses, showing that his agency is 
constant, and that men are wholly 
dependent on him. In existing cir- 
cumstances—since man is what he is 
—it is better that there should be 
alternations, reverses, and changes, 
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40 He‘ poureth contempt upon 
princes, and causeth them to 
wander in the ' wilderness, where 
there is no way. 

41 Yet " setteth he the poor 

é Job xii, 21, 24. 1 Or, roid place 
a 1 Sam. ii. 5—8; Ps. exiii. 7—9. 


than that there should be a uni- 
form course. J Through oppression. 
Anything that presses or straitens. 
YJ Affliction. Lvil;—here, in the 
sense of calamity. { And sorrow. 
Anguish, pain:—of body or mind. 
40. He poureth contempt upon 
princes. He treats them as if they 
were common men; he pays no re- 
gard in his providence to their station 
and rank. They are subjected to the 
same wauts as others; they mect 
with reverses like others; they be- 
come captives like others; they sicken 
and die like others; they are laid in 
the grave like others; and, with the 
sume offensiveness, they turn back to 
dust. Between monarchs and their 
subjects, masters and their slaves, 
mistresses and their handmaidens, 
rich men and poor men, beauty and 
deformity, there is no distinction in 
the pains of sickness, in the pangs of 
dying, in the loathsomeness of the 
grave. The process of corruption 
goes on in the most splendid coffin, 
aud beneath the most costly monu- 
ment which art and wealth can rear, 
us well as in the plainest coffin, and 
in the grave marked by no stone or 
memorial, What can more strikingly 
show contempt for the trappings of 
royalty, for the adornings of wealth, 
for the stars and garters of nobility, 
for coronets and crowns, for the dia- 
monds, the pearls, and the gold that 
decorate beauty, than that which 
occurs in @ grave! The very lan- 
yuage used here, alike in the Hebrew 
aud in our translation, is found in 
Job xii, 21. The word rendered 
princes properly means willing, volun- 
tary, prompt; and is then applied to 
the generous, to the noble-minded, to 
those who give liberally. It then de- 
notes one of noble rank, as the idea 
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‘on high ? from affliction, and 
maketh him families like a flock. 

42 The * righteous shall see zt, 
and rejoice; and all iniquity 
shall stop her mouth. 


2 after, 
v Job v.15, 16; xxii. 19. 


of rank in the mind of the Orientals 
was closely connected with the notion 
of liberality in giving. Thus it comes 
to denote one of noble birth, and 
might be applied to any of exalted 
rank. Qf And causeth them to wander 
in the wilderness. Marg., void place. 
The Hebrew word— 71m, foku— 


means properly wasteness, desolate- 
ness; emptiness, vanity. See Gen. 
1.2; Job xxvi. 7; Isa. xli. 29; xliv. 
9; xlix. 4. Here it means an empty, 
uninhabited place; a place where 
there is no path to guide; a land of 
desolation. ‘The reference seems to 
be to the world beyond the grave; 
the land of shadows and night. Comp. 
Notes on Job x. 21, 22. Where 
there is no way. Literally “no way.” 
That is, no well-trodden path. All 
must soon go to that pathless world. 

41. Yet setteth he the poor on high 
Srom affliction. Marg., after. The 
sense is not materially different. The 
idea is, that while he thus humbles 
princes, bringing them down from 
their lofty position, he has respect to 
the poor in their condition of suffer- 
ing and trial, and raises them from 
that depressed state, and gives them 
prosperity. Thus he orders the cir- 
cumstances of men, and shows his 
sovereignty. Q And maketh him 
Jamilies like a flock. Numerous as a 
flock. Large families were accounted 
a blessing among the Hebrews. See 
Notes on ver. 38. 

42. The righteous shall see it, and 
rejoice. Shall sec all these changes; 
shall see in their own case the proofs 
of the Divine favour. They sball thus 
have occasion for praise. J And all 
iniquity shall stop her mouth. The 
wicked shall be silenced; they shall 
be dumb. The righteous shall find, 
in these varied scenes, occasion for 
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43 Whoso ” is wise, and will 
observe these things, even they 
w Jer. ix. 12; Hosea xiv. 9. 


praise and joy; the wicked shall be 


able to find no occasion for complain- 
ing or murmuring. The Divine deal- 
ings shall be manifestly so just, and 
so worthy of universal approval, that, 
even though the wicked are disposed 
to complain against God, they will be 
able to find nothing which will justify 
them in such complaints. 

43. Whoso is wise. All who are 
truly wise. That is, all who have a 
proper understanding of things, or 
who are disposed to look at them 
aright. QJ And will observe these 
things. Will attentively consider 
them; will reason upon them cor- 
rectly; will draw just conclusions from 
them; will allow them to produce 
their proper impression on the mind. 
The meaning is, that these things 
would not be understood at a glance, 
or by ahasty and cursory observation, 
but that all who would take time to 
study them would see in them such 
proofs of wisdom and goodness that 
they could not fail to come to the 
conclusion that God is worthy of con- 
fidence and love. { Zven they shall 
understand the lovingkindness of the 
Lorp. They will perceive that God is 
a merciful Being; that he seeks the 
welfnre of the universe; that he 
desires the good of all; that the 
whole system is so arranged as to be 
adapted to secure the greatest good 
in the universe. No one can study 
the works of God, or mark the events 
of his providence, without perceiving 
that there are znnumerable arrange- 
ments which have no other end than 
to produce happiness ; which can be 
explained only on the supposition that 
God is a benevolent Being; which 
would not exist under the government 
of aimalevolent being. And, although 
there are things which seem to be 
arrangements to cause suffering, and 
although sin and misery have been 
allowed to come into the world, 
yet we are not in circumstances to 
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shall understand the loving-kind- 
ness of the Lorn. 


enable us to show that, in some way, 
these may not be consistent with a 
desire to promote the happiness of 
the universe, or that there may 
not be some explanation, at pre- 
sent too high for us, which will show 
that the principle of benevolence is 
applicable to ald the works of God. 
Meantime, where we can—as we can 
in numberless cases~—see the proofs of 
benevolence, let us praise God ; where 
we cannot, let us silently trust him, 
and believe that there will yet be 
some way in which we may see this 
as the angels now sec it, and, like 
them, praise him for what now seems 
to us to be dark and incomprehensible. 
There is an eéernity before us in which 
to study the works of God, and it 
would not be strange if in that eter- 
nity we may learn things about God 
which we cannot understand now, or 
if in that eternity things now to us as 
dark as midnight may be made clear 
as noonday. How many things in- 
comprehensible to us in childhood, 
become clear in riper years! 


PSALM CVIII. 


This psalm is ascribed to David, and 
there is no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the title in this respect. The 
psalm is not an original composition, but 
is made up, with slight alterations, of 
pee - two other psalms, Ps. lvii. 7-11; 


When the psalm was so arranged, or 
why the parts of two former psalms 
were thus brought together to form a 
new composition, it is impossible now to 
determine. It may have been for a 
mere purpose of art; or it may, more 
probably, have occurred when the two 
parts of psalms already in use might be 
so combined as to be adapted to some 
new event. It may have been, also, 
that what had been expressed on two 
different occasions might now be fulfilled 
or accomplished o some one occasion, 
and that thoughts which had been ex- 
pressed separately before might now be 
unitedly uttered in praise. Rosenmiiller 
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PSALM OVIII. 
A Song or Psalm of David. 
GOD, * my heart is fixed; I 
will sing and give praise, even 
with my glory. 

2 Awake, psaltery and harp; I 
myself will awake early. 

3 I will praise thee, O Lorp, 
among the people: and I will 
sing praises unto thee among 

z Ps. Wii. 7—11. 


supposes that the psalm in its present 


form was arranged on the return from the 
captivity at Babylon, and that the parts 
of the two separate psalms were found 
to be suitable for a national song at that 
time, and were therefore thus brought 
together. This supposition would have 
much probability if the psalm were not 
ascribed to David;—and perhaps this 
fact need not be an insuperable objec- 
tion,— since, if the two psalms from 
which this is compiled were the work of 
David, the author of the arrangement 
might without impro ney attribute the 
composition itself to David. ae 

There are some slight variations in 
the psalm, as here arranged, from the 
original psalms; but why these were 
made cannot now be determined. Sub- 
stantially all that will be necessary in 
the exposition of the psalm will be to 
notice these variations, 


1. O God, my heart is fixed. Pre- 
pared, fitted, ready. See Notes on 
Ps. lvii. 7. In Ps. lvii. 7, this is re- 
peated :—* My heart is fixed; O God, 
my heart is fixed :”—indicating that 
there might have been some doubt or 
vacillation caused by the circum- 
stances then existing, and the repeti- 
tion would have respect to that, as if 
the psalmist had been unsettled and 
wavering for a time, but was at last 
firm. In such circumstances it would 
not be unnatural to repeat the asser- 
tion, as if there were no longer any 
doubt. In the beginning of a psalm, 
however, where there had been no 
previous expression or feeling of doubt 
so far as appears, there would be no 
propriety in repeating the assertion. 
 Z will sing and give praise. See 
Notes on Ps. lvii. 7. | Even with my 
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the nations. 

4 For thy mercy is great above 
the heavens, and thy truth reach- 
eth unto the ! clouds. 

5 Be thou exalted, O God, 
above the heavens; and thy 
glory above all the earth: 

6 That v thy beloved may be 
delivered, save with thy right 
hand, and answer me. 


1 Or, skies. y Ps. Ix. 5, ete. 


glory. This is not in Ps. lvii. It is 
literally here, “truly my glory.” In 
Ps. Ivii. 8, however, the expression, 
“ Awake up, my glory,” occurs, and 
this seems to correspond with that 
language. It means here that it was 
his glory—his honour—thus to be 
employed in giving praise to God. It 
was worthy of all that there was 
elevated in his nature; of all that 
constituted his glory ; of his highest 
powers. At no time is man employed 
in a more noble and lofty work than 
praise. 

2. Awake, psaltery and harp, etc. 
This is copied without change from 
Ps. lvii. 8. 

3. Iwill praise thee, O Lorp, ete. 
This is taken from Ps. lvii. 9. The 
only change is the substitution here 
of the name Jehovah for Adonai. 
Why that change was made is un- 
known. 

4. For thy mercy, etc. This is 
taken from Ps. lvii. 10. The only 
change is in the expression “above 
the heavens,” instead of “unto the 
heavens.” The sense is essentially 
the same. The particular idea here, 
if it differs at all from the expression 
in Ps, lvii., is, that the mercy of God 
seems to descend from heaven upon 
man, Or comes down from on high. 

5. Be thou exalted, ete. This is 
taken from Ps. lvii. 11. The only 
change in the Hebrew is in the inser- 
tion of the word “and,” “and thy 
glory above all the earth.” 

6. That thy beloved may be deli. 
vered. The word rendered beloved, 
and the verb rendered may be deli- 
vered, are both in the plural number, 
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7 God hath spoken in his holi- 
ness: I will rejoice; I will divide 
Shechem, and mete out the val- 
ley of Succoth. 

8 Gilead is mine; Manasseh ts 
mine; Ephraim also is the 
strength of mine head; Judah 
2 is my law-giver ; 

9 Moab its my wash-pot; over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe; 
over Philistia will I triumph. 

10 Who will bring me into the 


g Gen. xlix.10. a Job xvi. 8; Isa. ii. 22. 


showing that it is not an individual 
that is referred to, but that the people 
of God are intended. This is taken 
without any alteration from Ps. Ix. 5. 
In ¢hat psalm the prayer for deliver- 
ance is grounded on the afflictions 
of the people, and the fact that God 
had given them “a banner that it 
might be displayed because of the 
truth,”’—or, in the cause of truth. 
See Notes on that psalm. In the 
psalm before us, while the prayer for 
deliverance is the same, the reason for 
that prayer is different. It is that 
God is exalted; that his mercy is 
above the heavens; that his glory is 
above all the earth, and that he is 
thus exalted that he may interpose 
and save his people. { Save with thy 
right hand, and answer me. The 
Hebrew here is the same as in Ps. Ix. 
5, where it is rendered “and hear me.” 

7. God hath spoken, etc. This is 
taken, without change, from Ps. 1x. G. 
See Notes on that place. 

8. Gilead is mine, ete. This is 
taken from Ps. lx. 7 The only 
change is the omission of the word 
and before “ Manasseh.”’ 

9. Moab, ete. This is taken from 
Ps. lx. 8. The only change is in the 
close of the verse. Instead of ‘* Phi- 
listia, triumph thou because of me ” 
(Ps. lx. 8), it is here, Over Philistia 
will I triumph.” Why the change 
was made is unknown. 

10. Who will bring me, etc. This 
is taken, without alteration, from Ps. 


lx. 9. 
LL Wilt xoé thou, O God, etc. 
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strong city? who will lead me 
into Edom ? 

11 Wilt not thou, O God, who 
hast cast us off? and wilt not 
thou, O God, go forth with our 
hosts P 

12 Give us help from trouble: 
for * vain is the help of man. 

13 Through God ¢ we shall do 
valiantly : for he ¢ dé is that shall 
tread down our enemies. 


8 2 Chron. xx. 12; Isa. xlv. 24. 
¢ Rom. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. ii, 14. 


This is taken from Ps. lx. 10, with no 


change in the Hebrew, except that the 
word thou (in the first member of the 
verse) is omitted. 

12. Give us help from trouble, etc. 
This is copied from Ps. lx. 11. 

13. Through God we shall do, etc. 
This also is taken from Ps, lx. 12, 
without change. 

Thus the psalm, though made up of 
parts of two separate psalms, is com- 
plete and continuous in itself. There 
is no break or discrepancy in the cur- 
rent of thought, but the unity is as 
perfect as though it had been an 
original composition. It is to be re- 
marked, also, that though in the 
original psalms the parts which are 
here used have a different connexion, 
and are separately complete there, yet 
as employed here, they seem to be 
exactly fitted to the new use which is 
made of the language; and though 
the original reasons for the use of the 
language do not appear here, yet 
there is a sufficient reason for that 
language apparent in the psalm as 
rearranged. To an Israelite, also, 
there might be a new interest in the 
use of the language in the fact that 
words with which he was familiar, as 
employed for other purposes, could be 
thus combined, and made applicable 
to a new occasion in the national 
history. 
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This psalm is ascribed to David, and 
there is nothing in the psalm to make 
us doubt the correctness of the title. 
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To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


OLD ¢ not thy peace, O God 
of my praise ;¢ 
2 For the mouth of the wick- 
ed and the mouth of ! the deceit- 
d@ Ps, Ixxxiii. 1. e Jer. xvii. 14. 


Kimchi supposes that it refers to the 
enemics of David in the time of Saul. 
Grotius and eee suppose that it refers 
to Ahithophel; Dathe, to Shimei; De 
Wette, that it refers to national foes at a 
later period than the time of David. It 
is impossible now to ascertain the occa- 
sion on which it was composed. It 
would seem to have been one of the 
most trying in the life of David, when 
his enemics were most bitter against 
him. It is one of the “tmprecatory” 
psalms, and one which is as difficult to 
reconcile with a kind and forgiving spirit 
as any other in the book. 

In the New Testament (Acts i. 20) a 
part of the psalm is applied to Judas the 
traitor, but without its being necessary 
to conclude that it had any original 
reference to him. The conduct of Judas 
was like the conduct of the enemy of 
David; the language used in the one 
case might be properly used in the other. 

The psalin consists of three parts :— 

I. A description of the enemies of the 

salmist (vers. 1-5), as (a) deccitful and 
ying; (6) as using words of hatred ; 
(c) as fighting against him without 
cause; (d) as returning evil for good, 
and hatred for love. From this it would 
seem that the persons referred to were 
some who had been closcly connected 
with the author; who had received im- 
ortant benefits from him; who had 
een the subjects of his prayer ; and who 
pursued him from mere malice. 

II. A prayer for the punishment of 
those who had thus wronged him—re- 
ferring Bastiowlatly to some one person 
who had been prominent, or who had 
instigated others, imploring the infliction 
of just punishment on Aim as if he were 
alone responsible, vers. 6-20. It is in 
this part of the psalm that the principal 
difficulty in the interpretation consists, 
as this 1s made up of severe and appa- 
rently harsh and revengeful impreca- 
tions. All is in fact invoked on him 
that any man could ever desire to see 
inflicted on an enemy. 

III. A prayer for the suffercr’s own 
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ful 2 are opened against me: 
they have spoken against me 
with a lying f tongue. 

3 They compassed me about 
also with words of hatred; and 


1 deceit. 3 have opened themselves. 
SF Matt. xxvi. 60; Acts vi. 13. 


deliverance, with a promise of thanks- 
giving, vers. 21-31. The psalmist here 
describes his miscrable and sufferin g con- 
dition, and prays that God would inter- 
pose,—expressing a willingness to suffer 
any ning at the hand of man if God 
would be his friend—a willingness that 
they should continue to “ cz se,’’ if God 
would “dless.” As the result of all, 
he says that he would find delight in 
praise—in the public acknowledgment 
of the goodness of God. 

On the phrase in the title, “To the 
chief Musician,” see Notes on the title 
to Ps. iv. 


1. Hold not thy peace. That is, 
Speak for my defence,—ans if God had 
looked with unconcern on the wrongs 
which were done to him. See Notcs 
on Ps. Ixxxiii. 1. G O God of my 
praise. The God whom I praise; 
whom I worship and adore, It im- 
plies that he was accustomed to praise 
him, and desired still to praise him. 
He sought that God would interpose 
now that he might have new occasion 
for praise. 

2. For the mouth of the wicked and 
the mouth of the deceitful. Literally, 
“The mouth of wickedness, and the 
mouth of deceit.” This acquaiuts us 
with the nature of the wrong which 
had been done him. It was slander; 
—undeserved reproach. {J Are opened 
against me. Marg., have opened; 
that is, have opened themselves. 
They have spoken against me with 
a lying tongue. They have aceused 
me of things which are not true; 
they have made false charges against 
me. David, as has not been uncom- 
mon with good men, was called re- 
peatedly to this trial. 

3. They compassed me about also 
with words of hatred. They attacked 
me on every side; they assniled me, 
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fought against me without 7 a 


cause. 


4 For my love they are my 
adversaries: but 4 I give myself 


unto prayer. 


g Sohn xy. 25. hk Luke vi. 11, 12. 
3 Ps. xxxv. 7, 12. 


not merely in one form and direction, 
but in every form, and in every direc- 
tion. I could turn no way—I could 
go nowhere—where I did not en- 
counter these slanderous reports. J 
And fought against mewithout a cause. 
Contended against me, or fought 
against me, with zcords. They sought 
to do me all the harm they could. 
The phrase “ without a cause ’? means 
that he had given them no occasion 
for this conduct; he had not wronged 
them ; it was mere malignity. See Ps. 
xxxv.7 3; lxix. 4. Comp. John xv. 25. 

4, For my love, etc. As arecompence 
for my love; or, this is the return 
which I get for all the expressions 
of my love to them. The enemies 
referred to were those whom he had 
treated kindly ; to whom he had done 
good. This is not uncommon in the 
world. It was illustrated in an emi- 
nent degree in the life of the Saviour. 
q But I give myself unto prayer. 
Literally, “ I—prayer ;”’ that is, I am 
all prayer; I continually pray. This 
may mean, cither, that he bore these 
trials with a meek spirit, and did not 
allow these things to disturb his de- 
votions; or, more probably, that he 
prayed constantly for them; he de- 
sired their good, and sought it from 
above. 

5. And they have rewarded me 
evil for good. Literally, “'They have 
placed against me.’ They have put 
it in my way; it is what they had 
to set before me. See Notes on Ps. 
xxxv. 12, where the same expression 
occurs. YY And hatred for my love. 
Instead of loving me in return for 
my love, they have met me with the 
expressions of Hatred. This often 
occurred in the life of David ; it was 
constant in the life of the Saviour; 
it is habitually manifested by men 
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5 And é they have rewarded 
me evil for good, and hatred for 
my love. 

6 Set thou a wicked man over 
him; and let ' Satan stand at 
his right hand. 


1 Or, an adversary, Zech. iii. 1. 


towards God; it is often experienced 
by good men now;; it may occur in the 
life of any man—and if it does occur 
to us, we should not think that any 
strange thing has happened to us. 

6. Set thou a wicked man over him. 
This commences the imprecatory part 
of the psalm, extending to ver. 20. 
The first thing that the psalmist asks 
is, that his foe might be subjected to 
the evil of having a man placed over 
him like himself:—a man regardless 
of justice, truth, and right; a man 
who would respect character and pro- 
priety no more than he had himself 
done. It is, in fact, a prayer that he 
might be punished in the line of his 
offences. It cannot be wrong that a 
man should be treated as he treats 
others; and it cannot be in itself 
wrong to desire that a man should be 
treated according to his character and 
deserts,—for this is the object of all 
law, and this is what all magistrates 
and legislators are endeavouring to 
secure. 9 And let Satan stand at his 
right hand. As his counsellor and 
adviser. The language would be pro- 
perly applicable to one who had been 
a counsellor or adviser to a king in 
the administration of the govern- 
ment; and the prayer is, that he 
might know what it was to have such 
a oneas his counsellor and adviser. 
The language used would seem to 
make it not improbable that David 
here refers particularly to some one 
who had occupied this position in 
reference to himself, and who had 
betrayed his trust; who had given 
him crafty and malignant counsel ; 
who had led him into bad measures ; 
who had used his position to promote 
his own interests at the expense of 
his master’s. David Aad such coun- 
sellors, as any one in authority may 
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7 When he shall be judged, 
let him? be condemned: and let 
his prayer * become sin. 

1 go out guilly, or, wicked. 


have. The prayer, then, would be, 
that such a man might be punished 
in his own line; that he night know 
what it was to have a bad and wicked 
adviser. The word rendered Satan— 


yoiy—is in the margin rendered . 


adversary. In the Septuagint it is 
dtaBoroc; in the Vulgate, diabolus. 
See Notes on Job i. 6, for its mean- 
ing. The prayer here seems not to 
be that the devil or Satan might 
stand near him as his counsellor ; but 
that a man—a real adversary—an 
accuser—one with a malignant heart 
—one who would make use of his 
position to accomplish his own pur- 
poses, and to betray the interests of 
his master, might give him counsel, 
as seems to have been done in the 
case of David. 

7. When he shall be judged, etc. When 
for his offences he shall be arraigned. 
The psalmist supposes that he might 
be put on trial; he seems to suppose 
that this would be. Such wickedness 
could not always escape detection, 
and sooner or later he would be ar- 
rested and brought to trial. When 
this should occur, the psalmist prays 
that justice might be done; that he 
might be condemned, as he ought to 
be. Such a prayer could not in itself 
be wrong, for assuredly it cannot be 
proper for magistrates to pray that the 
wicked man may escape, or that they 
may themselves fail in the very object 
for which they are appointed. See 
General Introd. § 6. (5.)e, 7. J And 
let his prayer become sin. Evidently 
his prayer in reference to his ¢rial for 
crime; his prayer that he might be 
acquitted and discharged. Let it be 
seen in the result that such a prayer 
was wrong; that it was, in fact, a 
prayer for the discharge of a bad man 
—a man who ought to be punished. 
Let it be seen to be what a prayer 
would be if offered for a murderer, or 
violator of the law,—a prayer that 
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8 Let his days be few: and let 
another take ! his * office. 


k Prov. xxviii. 9. L Acts i. 20. 
3 Or, charge. 


he might escape or not be punished. 


All must see that such a prayer would 
be wrong, or would be a “sin;”? and 
so, in his own case, it would be 
equally true that a prayer for his 
own escape would be “sin.” The 
psalmist asks that, by the result of 
the trial, such a prayer might be 
seen to be in fact a prayer for the 
protection and escape of a bad man. 
A just sentence in the case would de- 
monstrate this; and this is what the 
psalmist prays for. 

8. Let his days be few. Let him 
be soon cut off; let his life be short- 
ened, It cannot be wrong for an 
officer of justice to aim at this; to 
desire it; to pray for it. How strange 
it would be for a magistrate to pray 
that a murderer or a traitor should be 
long-lived! ¥ And let another take 
his office. So every man acts, and 
practically prays, who seeks to re- 
move a bad and corrupt man from 
office. As such an office must be 
filled by some one, all the efforts which 
he puts forth to remove a wicked 
man tend to bring it about that 
“another should take his office;” 
and for this it is sight to labour and 
pray. The act does not of itself 
imply malignity or bad feeling, but 
is consistent with the purest benevo- 
lence, the kindest feelings, the strict- 
est integrity, the sternest patriotism, 
and the highest form of piety. The 
word rendered office here is in the 
margin charge. It properly denotes 
a mustering, an enumeration; then, 
care, watch, oversight, charge, as in 
an army, or in a civil office. In Acts 
i. 20, this passage is applied to Judas, 
and the word—the same word as in 
the Septuagint here—is rendered in 
the text dishopricp—in the margin, 
office. See Notes on that passage. 
It had no original reference to Judas, 
but the language was exactly adapted 
to him, and to the circumstances of 
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9 Let his children be father- 
less, “ and his wife a widow. 

10 Let his children be con- 
tinually vagabonds, and beg : let 


a Ex. xxii, 24, a Job xviii. 9, 19, 


the case, as it is used by the apostle 
in that passage. 

9. Let his children be fatherless. 
Heb., his sons. This is what always 
occurs when a criminal who is a father 
is executed. It is one of the conse- 
quences of crime; and if the officer 
of justice does his duty, of course, 
the suns of such a man musé be made 
fatherless. ‘The prayer is, simply, 
that justice may be done, and all this 
is but an enumeration of what must 
follow from the proper execution of 
the laws. QJ And his wife a widow. 
This implies no malice against the 
wife, but may be consistent with the 
most tender compassion for her suffer- 
ings. It is simply one of the con- 
sequences which must follow from 
the punishment of a bad man. The 
enumeration of these things shows 
the enormity of the crime—just as 
the consequences which follow from 
the execution of a murderer are an 
illustration of the Divine sense of the 
evil of the offence. 

10. Let his children be continually 
vagabonds, and beg. Let them con- 
tinually wander about with no home 
—no fixed habitation. Let them be 
compelled to ask their daily food at 
the hand of charity. Here we enter 
on a part of the psalm which is more 
difficult to be reconciled with a pro- 
per feeling than the portions which 
have been considered. It is, indeed, 
a frequent consequence of crime that 
the children of those who are punished 
are vagabonds and beggars, but this 
is not a necessary consequence; and 
there seems here, therefore, to be a 
mixture of personal feeling, or a 
feeling of revenge. Thisruns through 
the remaining portion of the impre- 
eatory part of the psalm. I confess 
that it is difficult to explain this 
without admitting that the ex- 
pressions are a record only of what 
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them seek their bread also out of 
their desolate places. 

11 Let " the extortioner catch 
all that he hath: and let the 
strangers spoil his labour. 


actually occurred in the mind of a 


man, truly pious, but not perfect,—a 
man who thus, to illustrate the work- 
ings of the mind even when the 
general character was holy, was al- 
lowed to record his own feelings, 
though wrong, just as he would re- 
cord the conduct of another, or his 
own conduct, though wrong, as a 
simple matter of fact—a record ot 
what actually was felt. The record 
may be exactly correct; the senti- 
ment recorded may have been wholly 
incapable of vindication. See General 
Introd. §6 (6). Y Let them seek 
their bread also out of their deso- 
late places. In places uninhabited by 
man; in barren regions; in deserts: 
let them be compelled to live on the 
scanty food which they may pick up 
there,—the roots, or the wild fruits, 
which will simply keep them alive. 
See Notes on Job xxx. 4. 

11. Let the extortioner catch all 
that he hath. Literally, “ Let the 
extortioner cast a snare over all that 
he hath ;” that is, let him seize all 
his property. The word rendered 
catch — Wp), nakash —is a word 
which means to lay a snare, as for 
birds and wild animals, and hence it 
means to ensnare, to entrap, to eatch. 
The word rendered “ extortioner” 
means literally one who lends or bor- 
rows money ; a money-loaner; in our 
times, @ broker. Here it refers to 
one who loaned money on interest; 
or who took advantage of the neces- 
sities of others to lend money at 
high rates—thus sooner or later 
seizing upon and securing the pro- 
perty of another. The prayer here 
is, that he might be in such circum- 
stances as to make if necessary to 
fall into the hands of those who 
would thus come into possession of 
all his property. And let the 
strangers spoil his labour. Let 
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12 Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him; neither let 
there be any to favour his father- 
less children. 

13 Let his posterity ° be cut 
off; and in the generation fol- 
lowing let their name be ? blot- 
ted out. 

14 Let the iniquity of his 


o Ps. xxxvii. 28; Isa. xiv. 26. 


strangers plunder his labour ; that is, 


the fruit of his labour. Let them 
seize and possess what he has earned 
and gained to enjoy it themselves. 
The remarks made on ver. 10, will 
apply to this verse and the following. 

12. Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him. Let him find com- 
passion and sympathy in no one. 
When he suffers, let him be left to 
bear it alone. Let there be none 
found to shed a tear of compassion 
over him, or to relieve him. Lite- 
rally, “ Let there be no one to draw 
out kindness to him.” YJ Neither let 
there be any to favour his fatherless 
children, ‘lo show them mercy or 
kindness. See Notes on ver. 10. 

13. Let his posterity be cut off. 
To have a numerous posterity, to 
have the name and family perpetu- 
ated, was regarded among the He- 
brews as one of the greatest and most 
desirable blessings. Hence to pray 
that all one’s family might be cut off 
was one of the severest forms of 
malediction which could be employed. 
“| And in the generation following. 
The very next generation. Let not 
his family be perpetuated at all. 
J Let their name be blotted out. As 
a name is erased from a catalogue or 
muster-roll when one dies. 

14. Let the iniquity of his fathers. 
Of his ancestors. {| Be remembered 
toith the Lord. Or, by the Lord. 
The doctrine of the Bible is, that God 
“visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate” 
him (Ex. xx. 5); the matter of fact 
is that children and children’s chil- 
dren often suffer from the errors, the 
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fathers ¢ be remembered with the 
Lorn ; and let not the sin of his 
mother be blotted out. 

15 Let them be before the 
Lord continually, that he may 
cut off the memory of them from 
the earth. 

16 Because that he remem- 
bered not to shew mercy,* but 

p Prov.x.7. gq Ex.xx.5. # James ii. 18. 


crimes, and the follies of their parents, 
as in the case of intemperance, mur- 
der, and treason (comp. Notes on 
Rom. v. 12, e¢ seg.); and the prayer 
here is, that this regular effect of sin 
might follow in this instance; that 
these consequences might not be ar- 
rested by Divine interposition. J And 
let not the sin of his mother be blot. 
ted out. This is probably added to 
complete the parallelism ;—the sin of 
his father and his mother. There 
may, however, if this is a composi- 
tion of David, be a similar allusion 
to that which occurs in Ps. li, 5, 
“Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive 
me.” The prayer is, that whatever 
effects might properly follow from 
the fact that his mother was a sinner 
—either in some peculiar sense, or 
in the general sense that all are sin- 
ners—might come upon him. 

15. Let them be before the Lorp 
continually. Let their sins never 
pass from the mind of God. Let him 
never so forget them ns zof to inflict 
punishment for them. That he 
may cut off the memory of them from 
the earth, That they may be wholly 
forgotten among men. Let their 
very name perish ; and let the offender 
in this case be in the condition of 
those who have no ancestors to whom 
they can refer with pride and plea- 
sure. The idea here is drawn from 
the honour which is felt in being able 
to refer to ancestors worthy of being 
remembered for their virtues. 

16. Because that he remembered not 
to show mercy. He had no compas- 
sion; he was severe, harsh, unjust, 
unfeeling. {But persecuted the poor 
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persecuted the poor and needy 
man, that he might even slay 
the broken in heart. 

17 As * he loved cursing, so 
let it come unto him; as he 
delighted not in blessing, so let 
it be far from him. 

18 As he clothed himself with 
cursing like as with a garment, 
so let it come ' into his bowels 


$ Ez. xxxy. 6. 1 within hin. 


and needy man. The man that was 
destitute of friends ; that was a wan- 
derer and a beggar. There were 
times in the life of David when this 
would be strictly and literally ap- 
plicable to him. J That he might 
even slay the broken in heart. The 
man whose heart was crushed by sor- 
row,—that he might put “ the finish- 
ing stroke” to all, and send him to the 
grave. Whatever might have been the 
feeling which prompted to this prayer, 
or however difficult it may be to vin- 
dicate the psalmist’s expression of feel- 
ing, there cau be no doubt as to the 
propriety of inflicting punishment on 
suchaman. The sufferings invoked 
are none too severe to be intlicted on 
1 man who persecutes the poor and 
needy, and seeks so to multiply sor- 
rows that the man already crushed 
and broken in heart shall sink to the 
grave. 

17. As he loved cursing, etc. As 
lie loved to curse others; as he seemed 
to have a pleasure alike in the act 
of cursing and in the feeling which 
prompts to cursing, let him see what 
it is; let it come upon him in its fal- 
ness. He has chosen this as his por- 
tion; let it be his. This, in the 
original, is in the indicative mood, 
and not, as in our version, in the 
optative form: ‘ He loved cursing, 
and it has come upon him; he did not 
delight in blessing, and it is far from 
him.” Still, the connexion would 
rather seem to require that we should 
understand this as a prayer, and not 
as an affirmation, for the object of the 
whole seems not to be to state what 
had come upon him, but what the 
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like water, ¢ and like oil into his 
bones. 

19 Let it be unto him as the 
garment which covereth him, and 
for a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually. 

20 Let this be the reward of 
mine adversaries from the Lorn, 
and of them that speak evil 
against my soul. 

é Num. v. 22. 


psalmist wished might come upon him. 
Q As he delighted not in blessing, etc. 
As he had no pleasure in wishing 
that others might be happy, or in 
any measures which would tend to 
promote their happiness, so let every- 
thing that could be regarded ‘as a 
blessing be put far from him ;—let 
him know nothing of it. 

18. As he clothed himself with curs. 
ing like as with a garment. Moral 
qualities are often compared with 
raiment—as that in which we appear 
to our fellow-men. See 1 Pet. v. 5; 
Job xxix. 14. J So let it come into 
his bowels like water. Marg., within 
him. Heb., In his midst. Let it 
penetrate him through and through. 
Let no part of him be unaffected by 
it. J And like oil into his bones. As 
if oil flowed through all his bones, so 
let the effects of cursing pervade his 
whole frame. The prayer is, that his 
entire nature might feel the effects of 
cursing; that he might know to the 
full what he was endeavouring to 
bring on others. 

19. Let it be unto him as the gar- 
ment which covereth him. He has 
chosen to put it on, to wear it, to ap- 
pear in it; so let him constantly feel 
its consequences. As he is always 
obliged to wear clothing, so let this 
be as constantly with him and upon 
him as his mantle and his sash. 
G And for a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually. The belt or gir- 
dle which he constantly wears. See 
Notes on Matt. v. 38. 

20. Let this be the reward of mine 
adversaries from the LorD, ete. The 
word rendered reward means usually 
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21 But do thou for me, O Gop 
the Lord, for thy name’s * sake : 
because thy mercy 7s good, de- 
liver thou me. 

22 For I anv poor and needy, 
and my heart is wounded within 
me. 

23 Iam gone like the shadow 
° when it declineth: I am tossed 
up and down as the locust. 

24 My knees * are weak 

u Ps.xxv. ll. v Ps. cii. 11; exliv. 4. 


work, labour, occupation, business ; 


then, what one earns by his work,— 
reward, recompence, Lev. xix. 13. 
The meaning here is, Let them con- 
stantly receive these things which 
I have prayed for (vers. 6-19); let 
them be constantly treated in this 
manner. This is a summing up of 
his entire wish—his whole desire. It 
cannot be proved that they did noé 
deserve all this; it cannot be shown 
that if all this came upon them at the 
hand of God, it would be unjust; it 
cannot be denied that such things as 
these, either singly, in groups, or in 
succession, do actually come upon 
wicked men; and the prayer in the 
case may have been merely that jus- 
tice might be done. Still, as before 
remarked, it is not easy wholly to 
vindicate the expressed feelings of 
the psalmist. See Notes on ver. 10. 

21. But do thou for me, O Gop the 
Lord, for thy name’s sake. ‘That is, 
Interpose for me; exert thy power 
in my behalf. The phrase “for thy 
name’s sake’’ implies that the motive 
which prompted him was a desire that 
God might be honoured. It was not 
primarily or mainly for his own hap- 
piness; it was that God might be 
glorified, that his character might be 
illustrated, that his plans might be 
accomplished. Comp. Notes on Dan. 
ix. 18, 19. J Because thy mercy is 
good. That is, It is the characteristic 
of mercy to do good; to show kind- 
ness. ff Deliver thou me. He prays 
that God would manifest himself as 
he really zoas, as a God of mercy. 

22. For I am poor and needy. 1 
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through fasting, and my fiesh 
faileth of fatness. 

25 I became also a reproach 
zunto them: when they looked 
upon me y they shaked their 
heads. 

26 Help me, O Lorp my God: 
O save me according to thy 
mercy ; 

27 That they may know that 


to Heb. xii. 12. z Ps. xxii. 6, 7. 
y Matt. xxvii. 39. 


am helpless and dependent. I am in 
a condition where I need thy gra- 
ciousinterposition. J And my heart is 
wounded within me. I amas one that 
is prostrated by 2 weapon—as if my 
heart had been pierced. I have no 
courage, no strength. I am likeone 
who lies wounded on a battle-field. 

23. I am gone like the shadow 
when it declineth. See Notes on Ps. 
cii. 11. Y Zam tossed up and down as 
the locust. Agitated, moved, driven 
about, as a cloud of locusts is by the 
wind. ‘The meaning of the whole is, 
that he was frail and weak, and needed 
strength from on high. 

24. My knecs are weak through 
Jasting. Hunger; want of food. 
Strength to stand is connected with 
firmness in the knee-joints, and hence 
weakness and feebleness are denoted 
by the giving way of the knees. Comp. 
Heb. xii. 12. J And my flesh faileth 
of fatness. I am lean and weak. 
There is not the proper supply for 
my strength. The idea seems to 
have been that fatness (Heb., oid) 
was necessary to strength. 

25. I became also a reproach unto 
them. They reproached or reviled me 
asa bad man. Comp. Notes on Ps. 
xxii, 6 The plural here — “unto 
them”—shows that there were more 
than one to whom the psalm had re- 
ference, though one of them was so 
prominent that a considerable part 
of the psalm might properly be spoken 
of him alone. YJ When they looked 
upon me, they shaked their heads. In 
contempt. See Ps, xxii. 7. Comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 39. 
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this is thy hand; + that thon, 
Lorp, hast done it. 

28 Let « them curse, but bless 
thou: when they arise, let them 
be ashamed; but let thy servant 
b rejoice. 

29 Let ¢ mine adversaries be 
clothed with shame, and let them 
cover themselves with their own 


e Ps, xvii. 13,14. a 2 Sam, xvi. 11, 12. 
& Isa, Ixy. 14, e Ps. xxxv. 26. 


26. Help me, O Lory my God, ete. 


Stand by me; interpose. 

27. That they may know that this 
is thy hand. That this has been done 
by thee; that it has all occurred 
under thy direction, or has been 
ordered by thee. The reference seems 
to be particularly to God’s interposi- 
tion :—“ Let it be manifest to all 
that thou hast interposed in my be- 
half; that row hast undertaken for 
me; that thou art my Friend.” He 
desired an interposition from God 
that he might be vindicated before 
all his enemies. YJ ‘That thou, Lorn, 
hast done it. Let it be such an in- 
terposition that it will be manifest 
to all that no other one dué God could 
have done this. 

28. Let them curse, but bless thou. 
See ver. 17. Let them continue to 
curse me, provided thou wilt bless 
me. I am willing to bear all these 
reproaches, if I may have thy favour. 
That favour I value infinitely more 
than I do theirs; and it is a small 
matter that I am reviled and cursed 
by men, if I may secure the favour 
and friendship of God. Y When they 
arise. When they rise up against 
me; when they attempt to persecute 
me. YF Let them be ashamed, etc. Let 
them be disappointed; let them not 
be successful in their designs against 
me. On the word ashamed, see Notes 
on Job vi. 20; Ps, xxv. 2, 3. 

29, Let mine adversaries be clothed 
with shame. Let confusion and dis- 
appointment seem to cover them, so 
as to constitute a garment. See 
Notes on vers. 18, 19. ‘They had 
“clothed themselves with cursing” 
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confusion as with a mantle. 

30 I will greatly praise the 
Lorp with my mouth; yea, I 
@will praise him among the mul- 
titude. 

31 For he shall stand at the 
right «hand of the poor, to save 
him from ! those that condemn 
his soul. 


@ Ps. exi. 1, e Ps. xvi. 8. 
1 the judges of. 


(ver. 18), and the prayer now is, that 
the covering of shame might be as 
complete and entire. J And let them 
cover themselves with their own con- 
Susion as with a mantle. As with an 
outer garment,—the mantle or robe, 
—which they might wrap all round 
them. Let it be so abundant that 
they may entirely wrap their person 
in it. Let their confusion correspond 
with their sin in the fullest manner. 

80. Iwill greatly praise the LorD 
with my mouth. 1 willsing abundant 
praises to him. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
xxxviil. 20. QJ Yea, I will praise 
him among the multitude. In the 
great congregation. I will publicly 
acknowledge his goodness and mercy. 
See Notes on Ps. xxii. 25. 

31. For he shall stand at the right 
hand of the poor. He will thus show 
that he befriends the poor and the 
helpless. YJ Zo save him from those 
that condemn his soul. Marg., 
Srom the judges of his soul. The 
Hebrew is, “from those that judge 
his soul.” The meaning is, from 
those that pronounce a harsh or un- 
just judgment; from those that con- 
demn the innocent. 
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This psalm is entitled “A Psalm of 
David.” It is also ascribed to David by 
the Saviour (Matt. xxii. 43); and by 
Peter (Acts ii. 34); and there is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the 
title. There is nothing, however, in the 
title, or in the psalm, to determine at 
what period of David’s life, or on what 
oceasion it was written. Aben Ezra sup- 

osed that it was at the time referred to 
in 2 Sam, xxi. 15-17; and others have 
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A Psalm of David. 
THE f Lorp said unto my 


selected other occasions in the life of 


David. But all this is conjecture. The 
psalm has no particular reference to any- 
thing in his history, and as it is wholly 
prophetic of the Messiah, it might have 
een composed at any pericd of his life. 

The psalm is repeatedly quoted in the 
New Testament as referring to the Mes- 
siah, and in such a manner as to show 
that this was the customary interpreta- 
tion among the Jews, or that it might be 
referred to by way of proof in regard to 
the Messiah, so that the relevancy and 
pertinence of the argument would be at 
once admitted. Matt. xxii. 44 (comp. 
Mark xii. 36; Luke xx. 42); Acts ii. 
34; Heb. v. 6; vii. 17,21. The way in 
which it is quoted shows that this was 
the prevailing and received mode of in- 
terpreting the psalm. 

Yet this belicf has not been uniform. 
De Wette supposes that it refers to 
David himself. Jarchi supped that it 
referred to Abralam; Borhek, to Solo- 
mon; Justin Martyr and Tertullian, to 
Hezekiah. See Rosenmiiller. 

The application of the psalm in the 
New Testament to the Messiah is so 
clear and unequivocal, that we are bound 
to defend the opinion that it was designed 
to refer to him; and the manner in 
which it is quoted shows that it was in 
no secondary sense, and in no way of 
“ accommodation,’ but that it had an 
original and exclusive applicability to 
him. Every principle of honesty in in- 
Maa ay demands this. There may 
be difficulties in the interpretation itself, 
but the fact that it refers to the Messiah 
involves no difficulty, if it be once ad- 
mitted that there is such a thing as pro- 
pheey at all, and that azy portion of the 

ld Testament has reference to a Mes- 
siah. There is no part of the Old Testa- 
inent that is more clearly applied to him 
in the New Testament than this A aspen 
there is no part that more naturally sug- 
gests the Messiah; there is none that 
is more difficult of explanation if it be 
maintained that it does not refer to him ; 
there is none that is made more plain dy 
referring it to him. It will be assumed, 
therefore, in this exposition, that the 
psalm Aad an original and exclusive re- 
ference to the Messiah, and that the 
friends of revelation are bound to show 
that in him who claimed to be the Mes- 
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Lord, Sit thou at my right 


Sf Matt. xxii, 44; Acts ii. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 25; 
Heb. i. 18. 


siah, and to whom it ¢s applied in the 


New Testament—the Lord Jesus—there 
is a od fulfilment of the predictions 
which are contained in it. 

The idea in the psalm is that of the 
exaltation, the conquest, the priesthood, 
and the dominion of the Messiah. Two 
things—the kingship and the priesthood 
of the Messiah—are combined. The lead- 
ing idea is that of the priest-king or the 
king-priest, as in the case of Melchize- 
deck, in whom the two offices of pricst 
and king were in a very unusual man- 
ner and form united in one person. 
Usually they were separate, even in the 
earliest ages of the world. In the case 
of Melchizedek they were combined, and 
hence he was selected as a proper repre- 
sentative of the Messiah—of one who 
should combine these offices, apparently 
incongruous, in one. . 

The psalm embraces the following 
pointe :— 

I, The appointment of the Messiah— 
acknowledged by the author of the psalm 
as his “ Lord ’’—to that high office, to be 
held until he should subdue all his 
enemies, ver. 1. 

II. His being endowed with porter 
needful for the accomplishment of the 
oe for which he was appointed, 
ver. 2. 

IiI. The assurance that his people 
would be made “willing’’ in the day 
then he should put forth his power, 
ver. 3. 

IV. The peculiar characteristic of his 
reign, as that of a priest-king, after the 
order of Melchizedek; combining the two 
functions of king and priest in his own 
person and office, ver. 4. 

V. His conquest and triumph, vers. 


1. The Lory said unto my Lord. 
In the Hebrew, “Spake Jehovah to 
my Lord.” ‘The word Jehovah is the 
incommunicable name of Ged. It is 
never given to a created being. The 
other word translated Lord—Adonai 
—means one who has rule or autho- 
rity; one of high rank; one who has 
dominion; one who is the owner or 
possessor, etc. This word is applied 
frequently to a creature. It is ap- 
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hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. 

2 The Lorp shall send the 
rod of thy strength out of Zion: 


g Ps. xlv. 5. 


plied to kings, princes, rulers, masters. 
The phrase “ my Lord” refers to some 
one who was superior in rank to the 
author of the psalm; one whom he 
could address as his superior. The 
psalm, therefore, cannot refer to David 
himself, as if Jehovah had said to him, 
“Sit thou at my right hand.” Nor 
was there any one on carth in the 
time of David to whom it could be 
applicable; any one whom de would 
call his “Lord” or superior. If, 
therefore, the psalm was written by 
David, it must have reference to the 
Messiah—to one whom he owned as 
his superior—his Lord—this Sove- 
reign. It cannot refer to God as if 
he were to have this rule over David, 
since God himself is referred to as 
speaking to him whom David called 
his Lord:—“ Jehovah said unto my 
Lord.” ‘The reasoning of the Saviour, 
therefore, in Matt. xxii. 43-45, was 
founded on a fair and just interpreta- 
tion of the psalm, and was so plain 
and conclusive that the Pharisees did 
not attempt to reply to it. Matt. 
xxii. 46. See Notes on that passage. 
No other interpretation can be given 
to it, consistently with the proper 
rules of expounding language, unless 
it be shown that the psalm was not 
composed by David, and might, there- 
fore, be applied to some one whom 
the author would acknowledge as his 
“Lord.” But there is no evidence 
of this, and there is no one in the 
Old Testament history to whom the 
psalm would be applicable. YJ Sit 
thou at my right hand. The position 
of honour and of rank. Comp. Notes 
on Ps, xvi. 8 See also Ps. xlv. 9; 
Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69; Acts 
vii. 55; Heb. i. 3; viii: 1. The phrase 
is properly applicable to the Messiah 
as exalted to the highest place in the 
universe—the right hand of God. 
{| Until 1 make thine enemies thy 
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rule 9 thou in the midst of thine 
enemies. 
3 Thy people shall be willing 
‘in the day of thy power, in the 
k Judges v. 2; Gal. i. 15, 16. 


footstool. Until they are entirely 
subdued under thee. See Notes on 


Matt. xxii. 44, The enemies here 
referred to are the enemies of the 
Messiah considered as King (see Ps. 
ii.); and the promise here is, that 
“he must reign till he shall have put 
all enemies under his feet.” See Notes 
on 1 Cor. xv. 25. 

2. The Lorp shall send the rod of 
thy strength out of Zion. The sceptre 
of thy power; that with which thou 
shalt rule. It will be given to thee 
by Jehovah; and it will be given to 
thee, as it were, oué of Zion; that is, 
as proceeding from the church, and 
as derived from that. It will be 
an appointment counected with the 
church, and will be as if the church 
had conferred it on thee. The idea 
is, that the Messiah would receive, as 
it were, his designation, authority, 
commission, power from the church. 
He would spring from it (Isa. xi. 1); 
would act for it; would do what was 
needful for its good; would wield the 
power which properly belongs to the 
church on the earth. Comp. Notes 
on Ps. ii. 9. Rule thou in the 
midst of thine enemies. Set up thy 
power over them, and reign in them. 
This is a commission to set up a king- 
dom in the very midst of those who 
were his enemies; in the hearts of 
those who had been and were rebel- 
lious. His kingdom is set up not 
by destroying them, but by subduing 
them so that they become his willing 
servants. They yield to him, and he 
rules over them. It is not here a 
commission to cut them off, but one 
much more difficult of execution,—to 
make them his friends, and to dispose 
them to submit to his authority. Mere 
power may crush men; it requires 
more than that to make rebels 
willingly submissive, and to dispose 
them voluntarily to obey. 
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beauties ; of holiness 1 from the | womb of the morning: thou 


i Ps. xevi.9. |! more than. 2 shalt have. 


3. Thy people. All who are given 


to thee; all over whom thou art to 
rule. This verse has been variously 
translated. The LXX. render it, 
“With thee is the beginning in the 
day of thy power, in the splendour of 
thy saints, from the womb, before the 
light of the morning have I begotten 
thee.” So the Latin Vulgate. Luther 
renders it, “After thy victory shall 
thy people willingly bring an offering 
to thee, in holy adorning: thy chil- 
dren shall be born to thee as the dew 
of the morning.” De Wette, “ Will- 
ingly shall thy people show them- 
selves to thee on the day of the as- 
semnbling of thy host in holy adorning, 
as from the womb of the morning, thy 
youth [vigour] shall be as the dew.” 
Prof. Alexander, “Thy people (are) 
free-will offerings in the day of thy 
power, in holy decorations, from the 
womb of the dawn, to thee (is) the 
dew of thy youth.” Every clause 
of the verse is obscure, though the 
general idea is not difficult to per- 
ceive ;—that, in the day of Messiah’s 
power, his people would willingly 
offer themselves to him, in holy robes 
or adorning, like the glittering dew 
of the morning ;—or, in numbers that 
might be compared with the drops of 
the morning dew. The essential ideas 
are (1) that he would have a “ people ;” 
(2) that their subjection to him would 
be a “willing” subjection; (3) that 
this would be accomplished by his 
“power ;”? (4) that they would ap- 
pear before him in great beauty—in 
robes of holy adorning; (5) that they 
would in some way resemble the dew 
of the morning; and (6) that to him 
in thus subduing them there would 
be the vigour of youth,—the ardour 
of youthful hope. J Shall be eilling. 
Literally, “Thy people [are, or shall 
be] willing-offerings.” The word 
rendered willing—njat1, nedaboth— 
is in the plural number;—“ thy 
people, willingnesses.” The singular 
IZ}, nedabak—means voluntari- 
ness, spontaneousness: and hence it 


? hast the dew of thy youth. 


comes to mean spontaneously, volun- 
tarily, of a willing mind. It is ren- 
dered @ willing offering, in Ex. xxxv. 
29; free offering, in Ex. xxxvi. 3; 
voluntary offering, in Lev. vii. 16; 
Sree-will offering, in Lev. xxii. 18, 
21, 23; xxiii. 88; Num. xv. 3; xxix, 
39; Deut. xii. 6, 17; xvi. 10; xxiii. 
23; 2 Chron. xxxi. 14; Ezra i. 4; 
iii. 5; viii. 28; Ps. exix. 108; will. 
ingly, in 2 Chron. xxxv. 8; plentiful, 
in Ps. Ixviii. 9; voluntary, and volun- 
tarily, in Ezek. xlvi. 12; freely, in 
Hos. xiv. 4; and free-offering, in 
Amos iv. 5. It does not occur clse- 
where. The idea is that of freeness ; 
of voluntariness; of doing it from 
choice, doing it of their own will. 
They did it in the exercise of freedom. 
There was no compulsion; no con- 
straint. Whatever “power” there 
was in the case, was to make them 
“willing,” not to compel them to do 
a thing against their will, That 
which was done, or that which is 
here intended to be described as 
having been done, is evidently the 
act of devoting themselves to hini 
who is here designated as their Ruler 
—the Messiah. The allusion may be 
either (a) to their devoting them- 
selves to him in conversion, or be- 
coming his; (4) to their devoting 
themselves to his service—as soldiers 
do in war; or (c) to their devoting 
their time, wealth, talents, to him in 
lives consecrated tohim. Whatever 
there is as the result of his dominion 
over them is voluntary on their part. 
There is no compulsion in his reli- 
gion. Men are not constrained to do 
what they are unwilling to do. All 
the power that is exerted is on the 
will, disposing men to do what is 
right, and what is for their own in- 
terest. No man is forced to go to 
heaven against his will; no man is 
saved from hell against his will; no 
man inakes a sacrifice in religion 
against his will; no man is compelled 
to serve the Redeemer in any way 
against his will. The acts of religion 
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are among the most free that men 
ever perform; and of all the hosts of 
the redeemed no one will ever say 
that the act of his becoming a follower 
of the Redeemer was not perfectly 
voluntary. He chose—he professed 
—to be a friend of God, and he never 
saw the time when he regretted the 
choice. | In the day of thy power. 
The power given to the Messiah to 
accomplish the work of his mission ; 
the power to convert men, and to 
save the world. Matt. xxviii. 18; 
xi. 27; John xvii. 2. This implies 
(a) that power would be employed in 
bringing men to submit to him; and 
(5) that there would be a fixed time 
when that power would be put forth. 
Still, it is power which is not incon- 
sistent with freedom. It is power 
exerted in making men willing, not 
in compelling or forcing them to sub- 
mit to him. There és a power which 
may be exerted over the will con- 
sistent with liberty, and that is the 
power which the Messiah employs in 
bringing men to himself. J Jn the 
beauties of holiness. This power will 
be connected with the beauty of holi- 
ness; or, holiness will be manifested 
when that power is put forth. The 
object is to secure holiness; and there 
will be beauty in that holiness. ‘The 
only power put forth in the case is to 
make men holy; and they will, in 
their lives and conduct, manifest all 
the beauty or attractiveness which 
there is in a holy and pure character. 
The word rendered beauty is in the 
plural number, and the allusion may 
be to the raiment of those who are 
referred to. They would appear in 
pure garments—in sacerdotal vest- 
ments—as priests of God. Comp. 
Lev. xvi. 4. The idea may be that 
they would bea “ kingdom of priests,” 
clad in priestly vestments (Ex. xix. 6; 
comp. Notes on 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9), and 
that they would be adorned with robes 
appropriate to that office. This may 
refer, however, to their actual, in- 
ternal holiness, and may mean that 
they would, when they were sub- 
jugated to him, appear as a holy or 
arighteous people. {J From the womb 
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of the morning : thou hast the dew of 
thy youth. Marg., more than the womb 
of the morning, thou shalt have, etc. 
The expression here is evidently de- 
signed to refer to the source of the 
dew—the dew of the early dawn—as 
having its birth then, or as seeming 
to be dorn then. ‘The morn is repre- 
sented as the mother of the dew. The 
figure is highly poetic and beautiful. 
The ground of the comparison may 
be either (a) that the “beauty of 
holiness ”—the beautiful array of the 
saints—is more than that produced in 
the womb of the morning ; or (8) that 
the dew of youth is more beautiful 
than the dew produced in the morn- 
ing. As the word dew, that on which 
the comparison must turn, occurs in 
the Zasé member of the sentence, it is 
probable that the second of these in- 
terpretations is the true one, as indi- 
ented in the margin: “ More than the 
womb of the morning (more than the 
morning produces) thou hast the dew 
of thy youth.” That is, “ns the 
young morning—the youth of the day 
—has its beauties in the abundance 
and lustre of the dew-drops, so shall 
the dew of thy youth be—the begin- 
ning of thy glorious day.” May there 
not be here also an allusion to the 
multitudes that would be among his 
“ people ’—numerous as the dew- 
drops of the morning, and as beau- 
tiful as they—on his going forth to 
the world with all the beauty of a 
bright dawn? ‘The meaning of the 
whole, I apprehend, is, “Thy reign 
shall be like the day—a long bright 
day. Thy coming—the morning of 
that day—shall be like the early dawn 
—so fresh, so beautiful, made so lovely 
by the drops of dew sparkling on 
every blade of grass. More beautiful 
by far—more lovely—shall be the be- 
ginning of the day of thy reign ;— 
more lovely to the world thy youth— 
thy appearing—the beginning of thy 
day.” Thus understood, the verse is 
a most beautiful poetic description of 
the bright morning when the Messiah 
should come; the dawn of that glo- 
rious day when he should reign. 
Comp. Isa. ix. 1-3, 
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4 The Lorp hath sworn, and 
will not repent, Thou * art a 
riest for ever after the order of 
elchizedek. 
5 The Lord at thy right hand 
& Heb. v. 6; vi. 20: vii. 17, 21. 


4. The Lorp hath sworn. He has 
confirmed the appointment of the 
Messiah by a solemn oath, or as by an 
oath, That is, It is as sure and fixed 
as if he had taken an oath. Comp. 
Heb. vi. 13. The ¢ime, so to speak, if 
the word ¢ime can be applied to trans- 
actions in a past eternity, was that 
when he was designated in the Divine 
purpose as Messiah; in the eternal 
counsels of God. Comp. Ps. ii. 7. 
Y And will not repent. Will not 
change his purpose. § Zhou art a 
priest for ever after the order of 
Melehizedek. The word rendered 
order here means properly a word, a 
thing, a matter; hence, a way or 
manner. ‘The meaning here is, that 
he would be a priest after the manner 
of Melchizedek ; or, such a priest as 
he was. He would not be of the 
tribe of Levi; he would not be in the 
regular line of the priesthood, but he 
would resemble, in the characteristics 
of his office, this ancient priest-king, 
combining in himself the two func- 
tions of priest and king; as a priest, 
standing alone; not deriving his 
authority from any line of prede- 
cessors ; and having no successors. 
See this verse explained at length, in 
its application to the Messiah, in the 
Notes on Heb. v. 6, 10; vii. 1-3. 
The passage as it stands here, and as 
looked at without any reference to the 
use made of it in the New Testament, 
would imply these things:—(1) That 
he who was spoken of would be, in a 
proper sense, a priest. (2) That he 
would have a perpetual or permanent 
priesthood, -—‘‘for ever.” (3) That 
he would not be of the established 
line of priests in the tribe of Levi, 
but that his appointment would be 
unusual and extraordinary. (4) That 
the appointment would come directly 
from God, and would not be derived 
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shall strike through kings in the 
day 2 of his wrath. 

6 He shall judge among the 
heathen, he shall fill the places 


? Rom. ii. 5; Bev. vi. 17. 


from those who went before him. 
(5) That asa priest he would resemble 
Melchizedek, according to the record 
which was found of Melchizedek in 
Genesis. (6) That as Melchizedek 
was a priest of the Most High God, 
so he would be. (7) That as Melchi- 
zedek combined in himself the func- 
tions of both priest and king, so these 
would be found in him. (8) That as 
Melchizedek hadno successors in office, 
so he would have noue. How far these 
things were applicable to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and with what propriety 
the passage might be applied to him, 
may be seen by examining the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, chap. v. vi. vii. 

5. The Lord at thy right hand. 
See Notes on Ps. xvi. 8. ¥ Shall 
strike through kings. The Hebrew 
word here rendered shail strike,—from 
yira, mahhatz—means to shake, to 
agitate; and then, to shake in pieces, 
to dash in pieces, to crush; and here 
it has the sense of dashing in pieces, 
smiting, wounding, crushing. The 
“kings” referred to are the enemies 
ef God and the Messiah, and the idea 
is that all would be subdued before 
him; that he would set upa universal 
dominion; that none would be able to 
stand before him; or, that he would 
reign over all the earth. The lan- 
guage is that which is derived from 
conquests in war; from the subjuga- 
tion of enemies by force of arms. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. ii. 9-12; Isa. xi, 
4. In the dayof his wrath. Ps. 
ii. 12. 

6. He shall judge among the heathen. 
Among the nations. That is, he shall 
set up a kingdom, or shall rule over 
the nations of the earth. He shall 
come to execute judgment and justice, 
and shall apportion to men what is 
due to them. See Notes on Isa. xi. 
3-5. VY He shall fill the places with 
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with the dead bodies; he ™ shall 
wound the heads over } many 
countries. 

m Hab. iii. 13. 1 Or, great. 
the dead bodies. He shall make a 
great slaughter,—indicative of con- 
quest, and of the subjugation of the 


world to himself. It would be as if 


the bodies of the slain in battle strewed 
the ground, or filled the valleys of the 
earth. J He shall wound the heads. 
The same word is used here that 
occurs in the previous verse, and that 
is there rendered shall strike. It is 
the language of conquest, as if the 
world was to be subdued to himself dy 
war. YJ Over many countries. Marg., 
great. Over vast and extensive re- 
gions,—carrying his conquests into 
distant lands. This will be fulfilled 
only when ali the earth shall be sub- 
ject to the reign of the Messiah. 
1 Cor. xv. 24-28. 


7. He shail drink of the brook in 
the way. The design here seems to 
be to represent the Messiah as a vic- 
torious king and conqueror pursuing 
his enemies. In the previous verse 
the psalmist had represented him 
under the image of one engaged in 
battle, and slaying his enemies with a 
great slaughter. He here represents 
him as pursuing those who should 
escape from the battle, and as pur- 
suing them without fainting or ex- 
haustion. He is like one who finds 
abundant springs and streams of 
water in his journeyings; who re- 
freshes himself at those fountains and 
streams; who, therefore, is not faint 
aud weary. He pursues his foes vigo- 
rously and with success. J Zhere- 
fore shall he lift up the head. There- 
fore shall he triumph, or be successful. 
The head falls when we are faint and 
exhausted, when we are disappointed 
and are ashamed, when we are con- 
scious of guilt. It is lifted up in 
conscious rectitude, in success and 
triumph, in the exuberance of hope. 
The idea here is, that the Messiah 
would be triumphant. He would 
achieve the victory over all his foes ; 
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7 He shall drink of the brook 
"in the way: therefore shall he 
lift up the head. 


#2 Judges vii. 5, 6. 


he would pursue, without exhaustion, 


his flying enemies, and he would re- 
turn from the conquest joyous, ex- 
ulting, triumphant. All this is under 
the image of a victorious hero; all 
this will be accomplished in the con- 
quest of the world by the Gospel; in 
the subduing of the foes of God; in 
the final scene when the Redeemer 
shall deliver up the kingdom to God. 
1 Cor. xv. 24-28. 
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The author of this psalm is unknown, 
as is the occasion on which it was com- 
posed. It is one of the psalms, of which 
there are in all ten in number, that 
commence with the phrase Hallelu-jah in 
the Hebrew; in our version rendered, 
Praise ye the Lord. Those psalms are 
the evi., exi., exii., exiii., cxxxv., cxlvi., 
exlvii., exlviii., cxlix., cl. The use of 
this phrase shows that the psalms where 
it is found were designed for public 
worship. It is probable that this was 
one of the later psalms,—a fact that 
might be indicated by the very use of 
this phrase Hallelujah. Venema sup- 
poses that it was composed in the time 
of the Maccabees, but of this there is no 
evidence. 

This is one of the alphabetical psalms. 
In that class of psalms there is consider- 
able variety. In some a letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet commences each verse 
in the psalm; in others, the successive 
letters of the alphabet begin cach two or 
three verses in succession, or, a8 in Ps. 
exix., eight verses in succession; in 
others, the successive letters of the 
alphabet are used in the beginning of 
ecparate clauses of the verses of a psalm. 

he peculiarity of this psalm is that 
the first eight verses of the psalm con- 
tain two clauses, beginning with the 
letters of the alphabet taken in their 
order ; the last two verses, three. Why 
this arrangement was adopted, it is im- 
possible now to determine,—as it is in 
regard to many things which are thought 
to be beauties in poetry. There is very 
much in the measure, the rhythm, the 
rhyme, of modern poetry, that is quite 
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PSALM CXI. 
PRAISE 1yethe Lorp. I will 
aap the Lorp with my 
whole heart, in the assembly ° of 
the upright, and im the congre- 
gation. 


1 Hallelujah. o Ps. cix. 30. 


as artificial, and quite as inexplicable, 


as this. 

The psalm is a call to the praise of 
God on account of his ecoris, and is de- 
signed to suggest grounds of confidence 
in him as drawn from those works. It 
is, therefore, of universal applicability ; 
and may be used in any nation, at any 
time, and among any people. It isa 
psalm which may be translated into all 
the languages of the world, and whatever 
language men may speak, it would ex- 
pe in their own tongue what they 

ave occasion to give thanks for in the 
various lands where they dwell. 


1. Praise ye the Lorp. Marg., 
Hallelujah. See Ps. evi.1. § LT will 
praise the LORD with my whole heart. 
With undivided affections; holding 
back nothing. I will allow nothing 
to be in my heart that would inter- 
fere with the fulness of praise; no 
coldness or dividedness of affection; no 
love for other things that woulddeaden 
my love for God; no suspicion re- 
specting him that would chill my 
ardour; no unbelief that would drag 
me down to earth, while the language 
of my lips ascended to God. See Notes 
on Ps. Ixxxvi.12. J In the assembly 
of the upright. With the righteous 
when they are gathered together for 
public worship. {And in the con- 
gregation. See Ps. xxii. 22, 25; 
Ixvi. 13; Ixxxix. 5. 

2. The works of the LORD are great. 
They are great in number; great in 
magnitude; great in wisdom; great 
in goodness. This language was ap- 
propriate in the time of the psalmist, 
when men looked upon the heavens 
with the naked eye alone, and when 
they had very imperfect views of the 
real magnitude of the universe as it is 
now disclosed by the telescope. It is 
entirely appropriate now, and conveys 
& more solemn and sublime impression 
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2 The works ” of the Lorp 
are great, sought out of all them 
that have pleasure therein. 

3 His work is honourable and 
glorious: and his righteousness 
endureth for ever. 


p Job xxxvi. 24; Ps. xcii. 5; Rev. xv. 8. 


than it would in the time of the 
psalmist. It will still be appropriate 
under the larger views which may yet 
be obtained of the universe by more 
perfect instruments, by more accurate 
observation, and by more profound 
study. And it will be appropriate 
when men shall survey the greatness 
of the universe from the heiglits of 
heaven. J Sought out of all them. 
Studied by all such. ] That have 
pleasure therein. More literally, 
“Sought to all their wishes.” Ter- 
haps the meaning is, that they 
would find all their desires gratified 
in those works; they would find 
in them all that they would wish 
to find respecting the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and majesty of God. Still 
it implies that they dave a desire thus 
to study his works, or that they do 
Jind a pleasure in examining the 
proofs of the being and attributes 
of God ix his works. A man who 
loves God will have real pleasure in 
studying his works as well as his 
word; and it is as proper to find 
pleasure in the one as in the other,— 
as proper to wish to find the know- 
ledge which the one imparts as that 
which the other bestows. One great 
error among the friends of God is the 
neglect to study hisworks. In doing 
this, men need not neglect or under- 
value the Bible and the knowledge 
which it gives, for such studies would 
be among the best means of illustrat- 
ing the Bible. 

3. His work is honourable and 
glorious. Literally, “ Honour and 
glory is his work ;” that is, All that 
he does is honourable and glorious. 
The language would cover all that 
God does in the works of creation, 
providence, and redemption. There 
is honour—there is majesty—in every- 
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4. He hath made his wonderful 
works to be remembered: the 
Lorp is gracious and full of 
compassion. 

5 He ¢ hath given ' meat unto 
them that fear him: he will ever 

q Matt. vi. 26, 33. 


thing that he does. 
tcousness endureth for ever. That is, 
It will be found in all the investiga- 
tions of his works, that he is un- 
changenbly righteous or just. All 
that he has done, or that he now 
does, gocs to demonstrate this. There 
are doings of men—even of good men 
—which will not bear investigation ; 
but there are no such acts of God. 
There are things that men do which 
excite admiration only when there is 
no investigation in regard to them; 
but the works of God are admired the 
more, the more they are studied. 
There are things which appear beau- 
tiful, or appear sweet only when they 
are not shaken; a collection of per- 
fumes will give out sweets the more 
it is stirred. 

4, He hath made his wonderful 
works. In heaven and in earth. 
{ To be remembered. Literally, 
“ Memory hath he made for his 
wonderful works.” They are so made, 
that man may remember them; the 
memory of man, also, is so made, that 
it may retain them. The highest and 
most appropriate exercise of memory 
is to retain the lessons which the 
works of God inculcate; to treasure 
up for gratitude and for use what he 
teaches hisintelligent creation through 
those works. Memory can never be 
better employed than in treasuring up 
the truths which the Creator teaches 
in his providential dealings with us, 
and in his word. How much better 
would it be for man if he laboured 
more to remember these things ; if he 
sought to forget many of those things 
which he is so careful now to retain in 
his recollection. §{ Zhe Lorn: is 
gracious, ete. See Notes on Ps, Ixxxvi. 
5. This is stated here as the resulé of 
the careful study of the doings of God ; 
as the conclusion to which all will 
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be mindful of his covenant. 

6 He hath shewed his people 
the power of his works, that 
he may give them the heritage of 
the heathen. 

7 The works of his hands are 

» prey. 
come who carefully study his works. 
Illustrations of what God has done 
that deserves to be remembered occupy 
the remainder of the psalm, except the 
last verse. 

5. He hath given meat unto them 
that fear him. Marg., prey. The 
idea is, that he has supplied their 
wants. The Hebrew word is, prey, 
and the allusion is to the mode in 
which the wants of the beasts of the 
field are supplied. The meaning may 
be that they had obtained this from 
their enemies, as beasts of prey take 
their food by making war; or the 
word may be used in a gencral sense, 
ag meaning that God had supplied 
their wants. 9G He will ever be 
mindful of his covenant. He will 
never leave or forsake his people; he 
will be faithful to all the promises 
that he has made to them. 

6. He hath showed his people. 
The Jewish peopte. He has made 
this known to them. The reference 
here is not to his announcing it, or 
stating it, but to his acts of interposi- 
tion in their behalf in which he had 
manifested the greatness of his power. 
The power of his works. The 
power of his acts; the power in- 
volved in what he does. ‘The powcr 
referred to here was that which was 
evinced in destroying the Egyptians, 
and in subduing the nations of Ca- 
naan. J That he may give them the 
heritage of the heathen. The nations; 
to wit, the nations of Palestine. The 
word heritage is often used in the 
large sense of possessions; and the 
meaning here is, that God had shown 
the greatness of his power by giving 
all that they possessed into the hands 
of his people. 

7. The works of his hands. All 
that he docs in the works of crea- 
tion and providence;—all in his 
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verity and judgment: all r his 
commandments are sure, 

8 They } stand fast for ever 
and ever, and are done in truth 
and uprightness. 


r Ps. xix. 7. 1 are established. 


acts towards the children of men. 


Are verity. Truth. That is, 
They tend to establish and confirm 
the truth; they are done in the cause 
or the defence of truth. Truth in any 
case may be ascertained by what God 
does,—tor all that he defends and 
protects is ¢ruth, and his acts, there- 
fore, may be regarded as an expression 
of what is true and right. J And 
judgment. In the cause of justice; 
or, in maintaining the principles of 
right. God never does anything to 
vindicate wrong. None of his acts 
can be fairly interpreted as having 
been done to sustain injustice, fraud, 
deceit, ambition, oppression, murder, 
or licentiousness. That he suffers 
free agents to do these things with- 
out interference is no evidence that 
he approves of them. That he dis- 
approves of them is shown (a) by his 
declarations ; (8) by his threatenings; 
(c) by all that he does to punish the 
wicked here. J All his command- 
ments are sure. His statutes; his 
ordinances. They are sure; that: is, 
they are to be relied on; or, are 
worthy of confidence. 

8. Lhey stand fast for ever and 
ever. Marg., established. The He- 
brew word means sustained, sup- 
ported. They will not fail or fall. 
Whatever else may be shaken, his 
law, his word, and the principles of 
his administration, will not fail. See 
Notes on Matt. v.18. Comp. Luke 
xvi. 17; Matt. xxiv. 85. The great 
principles of truth and righteousness 
will stand, and whatever is founded 
on those principles will endure for 
ever. ( And are done in truth and 
uprightness. Are based on truth, or 
on a just view of things; they are 
done in such a way that truth will 
be maintained ‘and promoted. The 
word uprightness here means that all 
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9 He sent redemption unto 
his people: he hath commanded 
his covenant for ever; holy‘ and 
reverend 7s his name, 

10 The ¢ fear of the Lorp is 


s Deut. xxviii. 58. : 
¢ Job xxviii, 28; Prov. i.7; ix. 10; Ee. xii. 18. 


this is done on the principles of 


equity—of what ought to be done, or 
what is best to be done. Comp. Ps. 
xix. 9. 

9. He sent redemption unto his 
people. In their deliverance from 
Egypt. He has now sent it in a 
higher sense under the great Deli- 
verer, the Saviour. { He hath com- 
manded his covenant for ever. He 
has ordained or appointed it. The 
covenant is here represented as if it 
were obedient to the will of God, or 
under his control. The covenant re- 
fers to his arrangements with his 
people ;—his assurances of favour, 
with the terms on which that favour 
will be shown. YJ Holy and reverend 
is his name. Holy and to be vene- 
rated ; literally, ‘to be feared.’ That 
is, he has shown in all this that he is 
holy, and that he is a Being who is 
to be had in reverence. 

10. The fear of the Lorp. Reve- 
rence for God; respect for his law, 
his will, his government, himself; 
the fear of offending him, which will 
lead us to do right. This fear is not 
that of a slave; it is not mere dread; 
it is not terror. It is consistent with 
love, and springs from it. It is con- 
sistent with calmness of mind, and 
promotes it. It does not produce 
terror, but rather delivers from it, 
and preserves the mind from alarms. 
The word here rendered fear is a 
noun of the same origin as the word 
rendered reverend in the previous 
verse. The suggestion to the mind 
of the psalmist that the “name of 
the Lord” was “ reverend,” or was to 
be venerated, introduced this thought 
that such reverence is the very foun- 
dation of wisdom. J Is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. The foundation, the 
origin, the commencement of being 
truly wise. It is so. There is no 
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the beginning of wisdom:! a good 
understanding have all they that 
do 2 his commandments : his praise 
endureth for ever. 


1 Or, good success, Prov. iii, 4. 3 them. 


true wisdom which does not recog- 
nize the being, the perfections, and 
the claims of God. The highest 
wisdom—the most lofty endowment 
of man—is that he may know and 
honour God. This, in capability, 
makes him wise above the brute crea- 
tion; this, in exercise, makes one 
man more wise than another ; this, 
when it springs up in the soul, makes 
aman more wise than he was before 
—or, is the beginning of true wisdom 
in the soul. Comp. Prov. i. 7; ix. 
10; Deut.iv. 6; Job xxviii. 28; Ecc. 
xii. 13. J A good understanding, etc. 
Marg., good success. The original 
word—bsiy, séch8l—is rendered un- 
derstanding (as here) in 1 Sam. xxv. 
8; Ezra viii. 18; Job xvii. 4; Prov. 
iii, 4; xiii, 15; xvi. 22; wisdom in 
1 Chron. xxii. 12; Prov. xii. 85 xxiii. 
9; prudence, 2 Chron. ii. 12; Prov. 
xix. 11 (marg.);: sense, in Neh. viii. 
8; knowledge, 2 Chron. xxx. 22; and 
policy in Dan. viii. 25. It may de- 
note, therefore, understanding, wis- 
dom, knowledge, success, prudence ; 
and it is true in regard to all of these, 
—for the fear of the Lord, or true 
religion, produces them ail. It is 
not necessary, therefore, to endeavour 
to ascertain precisely which of these 
is the meaning here. J That do his 
commandments. Marg., as in the 
Heb., do them. That do the things 
connected with the fear of the Lord; 
that is, who obey God. J His praise 
endureth for ever. That is, the foun- 
dation for his praise endures to all 
eternity; or, is unchangeable. As 
God is always the same, so there is, 
as derived from his being and perfec- 
vions, always the same foundation for 
praise. As there will always be crea- 
ted beings who can and will appre- 
ciate this, so it will be literally true, 
as it should be, that his praise wild 
be celebrated for ever. 
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PRAISE 3yc the Lorp. Blessed 
ds the man that feareth the 


3 Hallelujah. 


PSALM CXII. 


The author of this psalm, as of the 
preceding, is unknown, and equally with 
that it is impossible now to ascertain 
the time or the occasion of its composi- 
tion. Itisa psalm of the same struc- 
ture as that, with the same number of 
verses; like that, it is alphabetical in its 
form, and composed in the same man- 
ner,—the first eight verses with two 
clauses cach, beginning with successive 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet,—and 
the last two verses with three clauses, 
beginning, in like manner, with three 
letters of the alphabet in succession. 
This peculiarity of structure makes it 
highly probable that it was composed by 
the same author. 

It is further to be noticed that this 
psalm begins where the other ends, with 
the happiness or blessedness of “ fearing 
God,” and is designed to set forth that 
blessedness, or to show what are the ad- 
vantages of true religion. This fact makes 
it further probable that the two psalms 
were composed by the same author. 

This psalm is very simple in its struc- 
ture. i sets forth the advantages or 


. benefits of the fear of the Lord, or of re- 


ligion in respect (a) to the posterity of 
the man, ver. 2; (6) in securing wealth, 
ver. 3; (c) in the light which springs 
up in darkness, ver. 4; (@) in the dis- 
cretion with which such a man is enabled 
to manage his affairs, ver. 5; (e) in the 
firmness and composure of his mind in 
times of danger and trouble, vers. 6-8; 
(J) in his being so prosperous, and so 
exalted, that he will become an object of 
envy to the wicked, vers. 9, 10. 


1. Praise ye the LorD. Marg., as 
in Heb., Hallelujah. See Notes on Ps. 
cvi.1. J Blessed is the man. Heb. 
The blessings of the man. See Notes 
on Ps, i, 1, That is, Blessed, or 
happy, issuchaone. That fear- 
eth the Lorp. In Ps. cxi. 10, the 
psalmist had referred to “the fear of 
the Lord” as “the beginning of 
wisdom,” and had alluded to the suc- 
cess, prosperity, or happiness which 
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Lorp, that delighteth “ greatly in 
his commandments. 

2 His seed shall be mighty 
upon earth: the generation of 
the upright shall be blessed. 

3 Wealth and niches shall be 

u Ps. i. 1—3; cxix. 16. 


attends the fear of the Lord, or true 


religion. This psalm is designed 
more fully to illustrate that thought. 
{ That delighteth greatly in his com- 
mandments. See Notes on Ps, i. 2. 
It is a characteristic of true piety to 
find pleasure in the commands of 
God ;—in the commandments them- 
selves, and in obedience to them. 

2. His seed shall be mighty upon 
earth. His children; his posterity. 
That is, they shall be prospered; 
honoured ; distinguished among men: 
—distinguished for their virtues, for 
their influence, for their success in 
life. This refers to what was re- 
garded among the Hebrews as an 
object of great desire, and is in 
accordance with the promises every- 
where found in their Scriptures. Sce 
Notes on Ps. xxv. 13; xxxvii. 25, 
26. Comp. Gen. xii. 2; xvii. 6; Ex. 
xx. 6. It is in accordance, also, with 
a general fact in the course of events. 
The best security for the virtue and 
success Of children is the virtue and 
the piety of parents; the surest in- 
heritance as pertaining to happiness, 
respectability, and usefulness in life, 
is that which is derived from tlie 
example, the prayers, the counsel of 
a pious father and mother. J The 
generation of the upright shall be 
blessed. The family; the children. 
Such promises are to be expected to 
be fulfilled #2 general; it is not re- 
quired by any proper rules of inter- 
preting language that this should be 
universally and always true. 

3. Wealth and riches shall be in 
his house. The Septuagint and the 
Vulgate render this, “glory and 
riches shall be in his house.’ The 
word, however, properly means riches 
or wealth, and the two terms are 
used apparently to convey the idea 
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in his house; and his righteous- 
ness endureth for ever. 

4 Unto the upright there 
ariseth * light in the darkness: 
he is gracious, and full of com- 
passion, and righteous. 

v Ps. xevii. 11 ; Isa. Iviii. 10. 


that wealth or property in varied 


forms would be in his house; that is, 

not merely gold and silver, but all 
that was understood to constitute 
wealth—variety of garments, articles 
of furniture, etc. ‘This promise is of 
the same nature as that of the pre- 
vious verse. It pertains to a general 
truth in regard to the influence of 
religion in promoting prosperity. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Tim. iv. 8. Jf And 
his righteousness endureth for ever. 
That is, The effects of it shall be 
transmitted from age to age in the 
prosperity, the respectability, the 
wealth, the happiness of his descend- 
ants. It travels on from age to age, 
and blesses distant generations. 

4. Unto the upright. The just; 
the pious; the man who fears God. 
Y There ariseth light in the dark- 
ness. This is a new form of the 
blessing which follows the fear of the 
Lord, or another of the benefits which 
spring from true religion, and by 
which the pious man is distinguished 
from other men. The distinction is 
not that days of darkness will not 
come upon him as well as upon 
others; for he may be sick as others 
are, he may be bereaved as others are, 
he may lose his property as others 
do,—since there are general laws 
that affect mankind in these respects, 
God has not promised that he will 
interpose to save his people from 
these things, but that he will save 
them iz them. The peculiarity in 
regard to those who fear God is, that 
these things will not always continue ; 
that they shall not be overwhelmed 
by them; that it will not be unin- 
terrupted and unmitigated gloom; 
that the sky shall not be always over- 
cast. Comp. Notes on Ps, xevii. 11; 
Job xi. 17. & He is gracious, and 
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5 A good man sheweth favour, 
and lendeth: » he will guide his 
affairs ' with discretion. * 

w Luke vi. 35. 1 judgment. 


full of compassion, and righteous. 
These words are designed to be ap- 
plied to the “upright ’”’ man, and are 
intended more fully to designate his 
character, and to show why light 
shall spring up to him when he is 
in darkness. It is because his cha- 
racter is veally pure and holy, so that 
whatever cloud may come over it for 
a, time, however it may be temporarily 
obscured, however he may be calumni- 
ated by men, or however God may 
for a time seem to forsake him and 
to treat him as if he were a bad man, 
yet ultimately his character will ap- 
pear as it really is. Light will come 
in upon the darkness. The clouds 
will break away. The prejudices 
against him will be dispersed. Full 
justice will be done to his character 
both by man and by God, and the 
world will see that he is a just and 
pious man. See Notes on Ps, xxxvii. 
5, 6. Every man will ultimately be 
seen as he is; every man will attain 
the position, and have the reputation 
which he ought to have. 

5. 4 good man showeth favour. He 
has the means to show favour to 
others, or to promote their welfare, 
and he is disposed to do this. It is 
the characteristic of a good man—of 
a heart that is truly pious—to do 
good to others; to promote their wel- 
fare here, and to assist them in their 
endeavour to secure happiness in the 
world to come. f And lendeth. The 
original word here—s73, lavah— 
means to join oneself to any one; to 
cleave to him; then, to form the 
union which is constituted between 
debtor and creditor, borrower and 
lender. Here it is used in the latter 
sense, and if means that a good man 
will accommodate another—a neigh. 
bour—with money, or with articles 
to be used temporarily and returned 
again, A man who always borrows 
is not a desirable neighbour; but a 
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6 Surely he v shall not be 
moved for ever: the righteous 


z Eph. v. 15. y Ps. xv. 5. 


man who never lends—who is never 
willing to accommodate—is a neigh- 
bour that no one would wish to live 
near—a crooked, perverse, bad man. 
True religion will always dispose a 
man to do acts of kindness in any and 
every way possible. { He will guide 
his affairs. The word here used 
means literally to hold, contain; to 
hold up, or sustain; to nourish, to 
furnish the means of living. Gen. 
xlv. 11; xlvii. 12; 1. 21. Here it 
means that he would uphold or ma- 
nage his business. 9 With discretion. 
Marg., judgment; so the Hebrew. 
He would do it prudently, sensibly, 
economically, wisely. his is, or 
should be, one of the characteristics 
ofa good man. Religion prompts to 
this ; religion will aid a man in doing 
this; religion will tend to check 
everything of a contrary nature. A 
man who neglects his “affairs,” who 
pays no attention to his business, who 
is indifferent whether he is successful 
or fails, is a man who gives just so 
much evidence that he is a stranger 
to true religion. 


6. Surely he shall not be moved for 
ever. Luther, “ For he shall remain 
always.’ He shall be fixed, stable, 
firm, prosperous. He shall not be 
driven from place to place. He shall 
have a permanent home. He shall 
have a steady reputation. He shall 
have a constant influence. He shall 
be a firm, established, prosperous 
man. Of course this is to be taken 
in the general, and should not be 
pressed to mean that it will be, in the 
most literal sense, and always, true; 
for 2 good man may be “ unfortunate 
in business,” and suffer with others ; 
he may be sick ; he may see reason to 
change his residence ; he will certainly 
die. But still it is true that religion 
tends to produce this permanency, 
and that in this respect there is a 
marked difference between men who 
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shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance. 


PSALM CXII. 


8 His heart zs established, he 
shall not be afraid, until he see 


7 He = shall not be afraid of | his desire upon his enemies. 


evil tidings: his heart is fixed, 
trusting in the Lorp. 


are truly pious, and those who are 
not. 9 Lhe righteous shall be in 
everlasting remembrance. In Prov. 
x. 7, it is said that “the name of the 
wicked shall rot ;” and the meaning 
here is, that the way to secure a 
grateful remembrance among men 
after we are dead is to be righteous, 
—to do something that shall deserve 
to be remembered. It cannot mean 
that a man who is righteous will never 
be forgotten, or that his name and 
deeds will never pass from the recol- 
lection of mankind,—for that would 
not be true; but that men will de- 
light to cherish the memory of the 
righteous; that they will be disposed 
to do justice to their character after 
they are dead; that the benevolent 
and the upright will be remembered 
when the names of the wicked shall 
be forgotten. The world has no in- 
terest in keeping up the memory of 
bad men, and as soon as it can be 
done hastens to forget them. Wicked 
men are remembered only when their 
deeds are enormous, and then their 
memory is cherished only to admo- 
nish and to warn. The world has no 
interest in keeping up the memory of 
Benedict Arnold, or Alexander VI., 
or Cesar Borgia, except to warn 
future generations of the guilt and 
baseness of treason and profligacy ; 
it has an interest in never suffering 
the names of Howard, of Wilberforce, 
of Henry Martyn, to die, for those 
names excite to noble feelings and to 
noble efforts wherever they are known. 
Such names are to be had “ in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” 

7. He shali not be afraid of evil 
tidings. Of bad news; of reverses 
and losses; of the destruction of his 
ship at sea, or his property by land ; 
of disaster by flood, by famine, by 
war. His heart will so fully confide 
in God that he can commit all calmly 


9 He hath dispersed; he hath 


= Prov. iii. 25, 96. 


into his hands. He will feel assured 
that all will be well; that nothing 
occurs but that which the wisest and 
the best Being in the universe secs it 
best should occur; and that in all 
which does take place he is able to 
sustain the sufferer. There is nothing 
so well fitted to make the inind calm 
as trust in God. What has a man to 
be afraid of who does trust in him? 
Comp. Ps, xxvii. 3; xlvi. 2; lvi. 3,4; 
Heb. xiii. 6; Prov. i. 33. J His 
heart is fixed. Is firm; is established. 
See Notes on Ps. lvii. 7. J Trusting 
in the Lorp. This is the reason why 
his heart is “fixed” or firm. It is 
not any native courage or resolution ; 
it is not any firmness of his own; it 
is simply because he has confidence in 
God, and feels assured that all things 
will be well. 

8. His heart is established. Sus- 
tained; upheld. This is the same 
idea, though somewhat varied in form. 
The word means to sustain; to sup- 
port; and the idea is, that there is 
some basis of support—some strength 
—which is not his own. J He shall 
not be afraid. When he is assailed 
by enemies. J Until he see his desire 
upon his enemies. This implies that 
he had nothing really to fear. He 
would certainly overcome his foes; 
and in the mean time he might look 
calmly on all their efforts to destroy 
him, for those efforts would be vain. 
So the believer now looks calmly on 
all his spiritual foes. He has nothing 
to fear, for he will overcome them 
all; he will certainly triumph; he 
will trample them all under his feet. 
He may well, therefore, endure these 
conflicts for a brief period, for the 
issue is certain, and the conflict will 
soon come to an end. 

9. He hath dispersed, etc. This is 
another characteristic of a righteous 
man, and another reason of the per- 
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given to the poor; his“ righteous- 
ness ¥ endureth for ever: his horn 
shall be exalted with honour. 

10 The wicked shall see it, and 


a Deut. xxiv. 15. & Rev. xxii. 11. 


manent honour which will be ren- 
dered tohim. The meaning is, that he 
is liberal; he freely scatters what he 
has; he divides it with those who are 
needy and unfortunate. One part of 
mankind have an overplus — have 
more than they need for themselves 
and their families—and that overplus 
is what is designed to mneet the wants 
of the unfortunate, the weak, the 
aged, the imbecile, the infirm, who 
have xoé cnough. It is the treasury 
of God—the reservoir where that is 
gathered which is to be distributed 
fcr the wants of the helpless and the 
dependent. The righteous man is 
one who enters fully into this arrange- 
ment, and who feels that all this 
overplus belongs to God, and is to be 
appropriated as he shall direct. { His 
righteousness endureth for ever. His 
acts of charity are constant. His 
piety is not fitful, spasmodic, uncer- 
tain; itis steady principle; it is firm 
and solid; it may always be relied on. 
See ver. 3. His horn shail be ex- 
allied with honour. See Notes on Ps. 
Ixxv. 10. 

10. The wicked shali see it, and be 
grieved. They shall see his pros- 
perity; shall sce the evidence that 
God approves his character and his 
conduct. The word rendered grieved 
means rather to be angry or enraged. 
Perhaps the word fret would best ex- 
press the sense. Qf He shall gnash 
with his teeth. As indicative of hatred 
and wrath. See Notes on Ps. xxxvii. 
12. §f And melt away. Disappear, 
—as snow does that melts; or as a 
snail (see Notes on Ps. lviii. 8); or as 
waters that run away (see Notes on 
Ps. lviii. 7); or as wax (see Notes on 
Ps. Ixviii. 2). Their wrath shall be of 
no avail, for they themselves shall 
soon disappear. The desire of the 
wicked shall perish. He shall not 
be able to accomplish his desire, or to 
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be grieved ; he shall gnash ¢with 
his teeth, and melt away; the 
¢ desire of the wicked shall perish. 


e Luke xiii. 28. d Proy. xi. 7. 


carry out his purposes. He shall be 
disappointed, and all his cherished 
plans will come to nought. This is 
in strong contrast with what is said 
in the psalm would occur to the right- 
eous. They would be prospered and 
happy; they would be able to carry 
out their plans; they would be re- 
spected while living, and remembered 
when dead; they would find God in- 
terposing in their behalf in the dark- 
est hours; they would be firm and 
calm in the day of danger and of 
trouble; they would put their trust 
in the Lord, and all would be well. 
Surely there is an advantage in our 
world in being a friend of God. 
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The author of this psalm, as of those 
which immediately precede it, is un- 
known. It is very general in its cha- 
racter, and has no allusion to any cir- 
cumstances by which one could deter- 
mine the name of the author, or the 
occasion on which it was written. In 
connexion with the five following psalms, 
it constitutes what was known among 
the Hebrews as the Halle? ; that is, the 
song of praise, sung on great occasions, 
at the annual festivals, and especially at 
the Passover and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. Buxtorf, Lex. Tai., p. 613, e¢ seq. 

This psalm, which is expressive of the 
majesty of God, as having a claim to 
universal praise, consists essentially of 
two parts :— 

I. The general statement that God is 
to be praised, and a call on all to engage 
in that service, vers. 1-3. 

II. Reasons why he should be praised, 
vers. 4-9. (1.) He is exalted above all 
nations, ver. 4; (2.) None can_be com- 
rece with him, ver. 5; (8.) He is con- 

escending, and looks with interest on 
the things in heaven and on earth, ver. 
6; (4.) He exalts the poor to positions 
of honour and influence, vers. 7, 8; 
(5.) He constitutes and appoints families, 
with all that is tender and joyous in the 
domestic relation, ver. 9. 
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RAISE ! ye the Lorp. Praise, 

O ye servants of the Lorn, 
praise the name of the Lorn. 

2 Blessed be the name of the 
Lorp, from this time forth and 
for evermore. 

3 From ¢ the rising of the sun, 

! Hallelujah.  ¢ Isa. lix.19; Mal. i. 11. 
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1. Praise ye the Lorp. Marg., as 
in Heb., IZallelujah. See Notes on 
Ps, evi. 1. 9 Praise, O ye servants. 
of the Lorp. You who profess to 
serve and obcy him; who acknow- 
ledge him as your God. In the 
original this is also the word Hailelu, 
9557. WY Praise the name of the 
Lorp. Still the same word Hallelu. 
The xame of the Lord is put here, as 
it is often, for the Lord himself. 

2. Blessed be the name of the LorD. 
Blessed be the Lord; or, Zet the 
name of the Lord be blessed. J From 
this time forth and for evermore. 
Now and for ever. He is worthy of 
praise now, and he ever will be. 
What he is now, he will always con- 
tinue to be; and as praise is proper 
now, it will be for ever and ever. 
An eternal God has claims to eternal 
praise. 

3. From the rising of the sun, etc. 
From the farthest east to the farthest 
west,—the sun in its rising and setting 
being the remotest object that we see 
in the horizon. Y Zhe Lony’s name 
is to be praised. This does not mean 
that it will be—though that is true; 
but that it ought to be,—that it is 
worthy of universal praise. All men 
in the east and in the west—every- 
where—should praise and adore that 
name. 

4. The Lorp is high above ail 
wations. Heb., Exalted above all 
nations is Jehovah. That is, he 
rules over all nations; he directs 
their affairs; he is their sovereign 
king .As a matter of fact, and from 
the necessity of the case, he is ona 
throne which is elevated above all 
the kings and kingdoms of the world. 
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unto the going down of the 
same, the LoRpD’s name ts to be 
praised. 

4 The Lorp ts high above ali 
nations, and his glory above the 
heavens. 

5 Who is like unto the Lorp 
our God, who? dwelleth on high; 


® exalteth himself to dwell, 


He is the Sovercign not only of one 
nation, but of all; and it is meet 
that this should be acknowledged by 
them all. And his glory above the 
heavens. That which renders him 
glorious. The manifestations of his 
glorious character are not confined 
to the earth; they extend to the 
heavens ;—they are not confined to 
the visible heavens; they extend far 
beyond, in the regions of illimitable 
space. The universe—the earth and 
the starry worlds—all are full of the 
manifestations of his glory; and far 
beyond the bounds of created things 
(if they have a boundary), God is 
there—without limit—the same God 
—worthy there of universal praise! 
Who can comprehend such a God? 
Comp. Notes on Ps. viii. 1. 

5. Who is like unto the Lorp our 
God? Who can be compared with 
Jehovah our God? See Notes on 
Isa. x]. 17-25. The meaning is, that 
ho creature—no idol—can be com- 
pared with Jehovah. The remark 
here has special reference to his at- 
tributes as immediately specified— 
his humbling himself to behold the 
things in heaven and in earth; his 
raising up the poor, etc. It is true 
in general, in regard to God, that no 
creature can be compared with him; 
it is true, in regard to each one of 
his attributes, that they are far above 
all created excellence. | Who dwelleth 
on high. Marg., exalteth himself to 
dwell. Literally, “The one making 
high to sit.” The language is ap- 
plicable to one who is seated on a 
lofty throne. Comp. Ps, viii.1. He 
has his dwelling—his throne—his 
permanent seat—in the heavens :— 
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6 Who f humbleth himself to 
behold the things that are in hea- 
ven, and in the earth! 

7 He? raiseth up the poor out 
of the dust, and lifteth the needy 

Sf Isa. lvii. 15. g 1 Sam. ii. 8. 


so high and exalted that it requires 
infinite condescension to look upon 
the earth, or even upon the heavens. 

G. Who humbleth himself, etc. So 
high that it is necessary he should 
stoop even to behold the things 
which seem most lofty to us; and 
who actually does stoop thus to re- 
gard the things which he has made 
in heaven and on earth. {J Zo behold 
the things that are in heaven, and in 
the earth! More literally, “to look 
in heaven and in earth.” Even to 
look on heaven, high as it is to us,— 
still more to look on earth, so insig- 
nificant as compared with the vast 
bodies in the heavens,—is condescen- 
sion on the part of God. It requires 
him to stoop—even to look on the 
sun—the stars—the distant worlds! 
Yet he does this. There is not a 
world which he does not survey con- 
stantly; not a creature whose inte- 
rests he does not regard; not an in- 
sect—a flower—an atom—that he does 
not regard with as much minute at- 
tention as though there were nothing 
else to demand his care. 

4, He raiseth up the poor out of 
the dust. From the most humble 
condition in life. He exalts them to 
conditions of wealth, rank, honour. 
He has power to do this; he actually 
does it. This is not intended to be 
affirmed as 2 universal truth, or to 
assert that it is always done, but that 
it is among the things which show 
his majesty, his power, and his good- 
ness, and which lay the foundation 
for praise. J And lifteth the needy 
out of the dunghill. From the con- 
dition of lowest poverty. Instances 
are sufficiently abundant in which 
this is done, to justify such an asser- 
tion, and to show that it is a proper 
foundation of praise to God. 

8. That he may set him with princes. 
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out of the dunghill ; 
8 That he may set him with 
rinces, even with the princes 
of his people. 
9 He maketh the barren wo- 
h Ps. xlv. 16. 


May give him a rank—a position— 
with nobles and great men upon the 
earth. Many instances of this nature 
have occurred in the history of the 
world. Not a few of the nobles of 
England, including several of its lord 
chancellors, have been raised thus 
from very humble life; and in every 
nation God shows that he has power 
to give to those of humblest rank a 
name and place which no hereditary 
titles and honours can bestow: thus 
Shakspeare was the son of a glover 
and woolstapler. God has power to 
come into the humblest cottage of 
poverty, and to bring forth those who 
shall stand foremost in their genera- 
tion as men of genius and power. 
Nothing is more absolute than the 
power which God thus holds over the 
uations of the carth, and it is meet 
that a Being who has this power, and 
who exercises it, should be praised 
and honoured. (Jf Even with the 
princes of his people. Among those 
who are selected to preside over the 
people whom he has chosen for him- 
self. It is implied here that this 
would be a higher honour than to be 
exalted to power among a heathen 
people—a people ignorant of the true 
God. It is a higher honour to be 
counted worthy to rule a Christian 
nation than a heathen people; it is a 
higher honour to be a ruler in the 
church—over those whom God has 
redeemed for himself—than it is to 
administer a secular government, 

9. He maketh the barren woman to 
keep house, ete. Marg., as in Heb., 
to dwell in a house. That is, to be 
at the head of a family. See Notes 
on Ps, lxviii. 6. Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
This, too, is suggested as a reason why 
God should be praised and adored. In 
instances where all hope of posterity 
is cut off, he interposes, and diffuses 
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man to ! keep house, and to be 
a joyful mother of children. 
Praise ye the Lor. 


1 dwell in an, i Ex. xii. 41. 
& Ps, Ixxxi. 5. 2 Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 
m Deut. xxxii. 9. 


joy through a dwelling. We may 


look abroad, and see abundant occa- 
sion for praising God,—in his conde- 
scension to human affairs,—in his 
lifting up the poor from the humblest 
condition,—in his exalting those of 
lowly rank to places of honour, trust, 
wealth, and power; but, after all, if 
we wish to find occasions of praise 
that will most tenderly affect the 
heart, and be connected with the 
warmest affections of the soul, they 
will be most likely to be found in the 
domestic circle—in the mutual love— 
the common joy—the tender feelings 
—which bind together the members 
of a family. In such a family, the 
words with which this psalm begins 
and ends, “ Hallelujah,” “ Hallelujah,” 
are peculiarly appropriate ; and if any 
community on earth should apply 
these words to itself it should be such 
a family, called upon by everything 
tender, holy, and lovely, to praise the 
Lorp. 
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This psalm, a part of the Hallel (see 
Notes on the Introd. to Ps. exiii.), 1s 
occupied in celebrating the praises of 
God for what he had done in the deliver- 
ing of his people from Egyptian bondage, 
and in conducting them to the promised 
land. It is the language of exultation, 
joy, and triumph, in view of the gracious 
interpositionsof God in their deliverance. 
The psalmist sees the mountains and 
hills seized as it were with consterna- 
tion, leaping and skipping like sheep; 
Jordan, as it were, frightened and fice- 
ing back; the very carth trembling,— 
at the presence of God. Everything is 
personified. Everything is full of life; 
everything recognizes the presence and 
the power of the Most High. It would 
be appropriate to use such a psalm on 
the great festivals of the Jewish nation, 
for nothing could be more proper than 
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WHEN i Israel went out of 
Egypt, the house of Jacob 
from a people of strange lan- 
uage,* 
2 Judah 4 was his sanctuary, 
and ™ Israel his dominion. 


to keep these events in their history 
before the minds of the people. 

The author of the psalm is unknown; 
and the oecasion on whizh it was com- 
posed cannot now be determined. It is 
a most animated, elevated, cheerin 
psalm, and is proper to be used at al 
times to make the mind rejoice in God, 
and to a er us with the feeling that 
it is easy for God to accomplish his pur- 


poses, 
1. When Israel went out of 
Egypt. Literally, “In the going out 


of Israel] from Egypt.” This is not 
to be confined to the exact act of the 
exodus, but embraces all that pro- 
perly entered into that migration,— 
the whole train of events which re- 
sulted in their being brought into the 
promisedland. J The house of Jacob. 
The family of Jacob,—a name appro- 
priately used here, since it was the 
family of Jacob that had gone down 
into Egypt, and that had increased to 
these great numbers. YJ From a peo- 
ple of strange language. Speaking a 
foreign or a barbarian tongue, See 
Notes on Ps. Ixxxi. 5. 

2. Judah was his sanctuary. His 
home; his abode; his sacred dwell- 
ing-place. Judah was the principal 
or leading tribe, recognized as the 
tribe where power was to be concen- 
trated, aud from which the Messiah 
was to proceed (Gen. xlix. 8-12); 
and hence the name was early used 
to denote the entire people, and ulti- 
mately, as modified in the word Jews, 
became the common name of the 
nation. Y And Israel his dominion. 
The nation that he ruled; the nation 
that had his law; the nation that he 
governed by his presence,—or, of 
which he was the recognized king. 
There can be no doubt that the refer- 
ence here is to God, but it is remark- 
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3 The sea saw » 7é, and fled: 
Jordan ° was driven back. 

4. The mountains ” skipped like 
rams, and the little hills like 
lambs. 

5 What ailed thee, O thou sea, 
that thou fleddest ? thou Jordan, 


a Ex, xiv, 21. o Jos. iii. 13, 16. 


able that the name “ God ”’ is not used. 


Perhaps the reason may be that this 
psalm was designed to be employed in 
connexion with the preceding one, and 
as that consists entirely of the praises 
of God, it was not necessary to repeat 
the name when his praise was to be 
continued under another form, and in 
connexion with another lineof thought. 

8. The sea sawii. The word z¢ is 
supplied, not very properly, by our 
translators. It would be more ex- 
pressive to say, “ The sea saw :” that 
is, The sea—(the Red Sea)—saw the 
mighty movement—the marshalled 
hosts—the moving masses—the cattle 
—the pursuing enemies—the commo- 
tion—the agitation—on its usually 
quiet shores, We are to conceive of 
the usual calmness of the desert—the 
waste and lonely solitudes on the 
banks of the Red Sea,—and then all 
this suddenly broken in upon by vast 
hosts of men, women, children, and 
cattle, fleeing in consternation, fol- 
lowed by the embattled strength of 
Egypt,—all rolling on tumultuously 
to the shore. No wonder that the 
sen is represented as astonished at 
this unusual spectacle, and as fleeing 
in dismay. And fled. As if af- 
frighted at the approach of such an 
host, coming so suddenly upon its 
shores. {Jordan was driven back. 
Referring to the dividing of the waters 
of the Jordan when the children of 
Israel passed over to the promised 
land. Josh. iii, 13-17. They also 
seemed astonished at the approach of 
the Hebrews, and retired to make a 
way for them to pass over. 

4, The mountains skipped like rams. 
As flocks in their gambols. They 
seemed to move from place to place ; 
everything seemed to be unsettled, 
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that thou wast driven back P 

6 Ye mountains, that ye skip- 
ped like rams; and ye little hills, 
like lambs ? 

7 Tremble,7 thou earth, at the 
presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Jacob; 

p Hab. iii. 6, 8. g Micah vi. 1, 2. 


and acknowledged the presence of 


the Omnipotent One, The word ren- 
dered skipped means to leap for joy ; 
to dance. See Notes on Ps. xxix. 6. 
The reference here is to the agitations 
and commotions of the peaks of Sinai, 
when God came down to deliver the 
law. Ex. xix. 16-18. J And the 
little hills like lambs. Heb., Like 
the sons of the flock. The reference 
here is to the less prominent emi- 
nences of Sinai. The lofty hills, and 
the smaller hills surrounding, seemed 
to be all in a state of commotion. 

5, 6. What ailed thee, O thou sea, 
that thou fleddest? etc. Literally, 
““What to thee, Osea,” etc. That is, 
What influenced thee,—what alarmed 
thee,—what put thee into such fear, 
and caused such consternation ? In- 
stead of stating the cause or reason 
why they were thus thrown into dis- 
may, the psalmist uses the language 
of surprise, as if these inanimate ob- 
jects had been smitten with sudden 
terror, and as if it were proper to ask 
an explanation from themselves in 
regard to conduct that seemed so 
strange. 

7, Tremble, thou earth, at the pre- 
sence of the Lord, etc, ‘This is at the 
same time an explanation of the facts 
referred to in the previous verses, and 
the statement of an important truth 
in regard to the power of God. The 
truc explanation—as here implied—of 
what occurred to the sea, to the Jor- 
dan, to the mountains, and to the 
hills, was the fact that God was there ; 
the inference from that, or the truth 
which followed from that, was, that 
before that God in whose presence 
the very mountains shook, and from 
whom the waters of the sea fled in 
alarm, the whole earth should tremble. 
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§ Which * turned the rock in- 
to a standing water, the flint in- 
to a fountain of waters. 


r Ex. xvii. 6; Num, xx. 11. 


8. Which turned the rock into a 


standing water. ‘That is, Before him 
who could do this, the: earth should 
tremble; the inhabited world should 
stand in awe of such amazing power. 
The words rendered a@ standing water, 
mean properly @ pool of water. They 
indicate nothing in regard to the per- 
manency of that pool; they do not 
imply that it remained as a standing 
pool during thesojourn of the Israelites 
in the wilderness,—whatever may have 
been the fact in regard to that. The 
simple idea is, that, at the time re- 
ferred to, the rock was converted 
into a pool; that is, the waters flowed 
from the rock, constituting such a 
pool. {f Zhe flint. Another name 
tor the rock,—used here to describe 
the greatness of the miracle. YJ Junto 
@ fountain of waters, That is, The 
waters flowed from the rock as from 
a fountain. The Bible is a book of 
miracles, and there is nothing more 
improbable in this miracle than in 
any other. 

In the Septuagint, the Latin Vul- 
gate, the Syriac, the Arabic, and in 
many manuscripts, there is no divi- 
sion of the psalm here, but the fol- 
lowing psalm is united with this, as if 
they were a single poem. Why, in 
those versions, the division of the 
Hebrew was. not followed, cannot 
now be ascertained. The division in 
the Hebrew is a natural division, and 
was evidently made in the original 
composition. 
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It is not possible now to ascertain on 
what occasion this psalm was composed, 
or who was its author. It has been 
generally believed that it was written in 
the later periods of the Jewish history, 
and after the captivity in Babylon. 
There is no improbability in the SuEpO 
sition, though there is nothing so marked 
in the psalm as to make this supposition 
necessary. It is evident from vers. 2, 3, 
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OT + unto us, O Lorn, not 
unto us, but unto thy name 
s Isa. xlviii. 11; Ez. xxxvi. 32. 


that it was composed in a time of national 
calamity, and especially of such national 
disaster as might lead the surrounding 
nations to say of them that they were 
forsaken by the God whom they worship- 
ped. This charge is replied to by saying 
that what had occurred had taken place 
under the Divine permission, and was 
no proc that Jehovah was not the true 
God. This thought leads the author of 
the psalm to prove the utter powerless- 
ness of idols as compared with Jehovah, 
and, in view of this, to exhort the 
people of Israel still to trust in their 
own God as the Being in whom alone 
they could hope for protection and 
safety. 

The psalm, therefore, comprises tho 
following parts :— 

I. A statement that all which they had 
was to be traced to God, ver. 1. 

II. The existing troubles of the na- 
tion as being so great that the heathen 
were led to infer that Jehovah could not 
help them, and to ask, with some show 
of plausibility, where now was the God 
in whom they trusted ? ver. 2. 

II. The general statement of the 
salmist that what had occurred was to 
e traced to God; that it was not evi- 

dence that he had forsaken them, but 
was spent that he was a sovereign, ver. 8. 

TY. Astatement of the utter weakness, 
helplessness, and inefficiency of idols; 
of their entire powerlessness as being 
without life; and of the stupidity and 
folly of worshipping such lifeless objects, 
vers. 4-8, 

VY. An exhortation to trust in the 
Lord, on the ground of What he had 
done, and of the blessings which were to 
be expected of him, vers. 9-16. 

VI. An exhortation to do this at once, 
since death would soon occur, and praise 
could not he rendered to him in the 
grave, vers. 17, 18. 


1. Not unto us, O Lorn, not unto 
us, but unto thy name give glory. This 
apparently abrupt commencement of 
the psalm was undoubtedly in refer- 
ence to some circumstances which 
would be well understood at the time 
when the psalm was composed, but 
which cannot be definitely ascertained 
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give glory, for thy mercy, and 
for thy truth’s sake. 

2 Wherefore.‘ should the hea- 
then say, Where is now their 
God? 


é Joel ii. 17. wz Dan. iv, 85. 


now. It seems to have been in view 
of some existing troubles, and the 
language at the same time expresses 
n hope of the Divine interposition, and 
a feeling that the praise of such inter- 
position would belong wholly to God. 
‘he phrase “give glory ” means, give 
all the honour and praise. See Notes 
on Ps, xxix.1,2. J For thy mercy. 
The mercy or the favour which we 
seek and look for,—thy gracious help 
in the time of trouble. {J And for 
thy truth’s sake. ‘Thy faithfulness to 
thy promises ; thy faithfulness to thy 
people. The psalmist anticipated this 
manifestation of faithfulness with 
confidence; he felt that all the praise 
for such an anticipated interposition 
would belong to Ged. 

2. Wherefore should the heathen 
say. The nations; they who wor- 
shipped idols, and who claimed that 
those idols were true gods. Why 
should we, thy people, be so left, so 
forsaken, so afflicted, as to lead these 
idolaters to suppose that eve worship 
a false God, or that the God whom we 
adore is destitute of power or faith- 
fulness ;—cither that he does not exist, 
or that he cannot be relied on. It is 
evident that they were now in circum- 
stances which would give some plau- 
sibility to the question here asked. 
WT Where is now their God? They 
seem to be forsaken. God, the God 
whom they worship, does not come 
forth for their defence. If he exists 
at all, he is destitute of power, or he 
is not true to the people who worship 
him, and he cannot be trusted. Comp. 
Notes on Ps, xiii. 3, 10; Ixxix. 10. 

3. But our God is in the heavens. 
The Septuagint adds, “and in the 
earth.” This is not, however, in the 
Hebrew. The idea is, Our God really 
exists, He is the true God. He 
reigns in heaven. His plans are such 
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3 But « our God és in the 
heavens; he hath done whatso- 
ever he hath pleased. 

4 Their idols * are silver and 
gold, the work of men’s hands. 


» Ps, exxxv. 15—18; Isa. xl.19; Jer. x. 3—7, 


as are and should be formed in heaven: 
—lofty, vast, incomprehensible. But 
he is still our God; our Ruler; our 
Protector. He is not a god of earth— 
whose origin is earth,—who dwells on 
earth alone,—like the idols of the 
heathen ; but the whole vast universe 
is under his control. 9 He hath done 
whatsoever he hath pleased. And, 
therefore, what has been donc is right, 
and we should be submissive toit. He 
is a sovereign God; and mysterious 
as are his doings, and much as there 
seems to be occasion to ask the ques- 
tion “ Where is now your God?” yet 
we are to feel that what has occurred 
has been in accordance with his eternal 
plans, and is to be submitted to as a 
part of his arrangements. It is, in 
fact, always a sufficient answer to the 
objections which are made to the 
government of God, as if he had for- 
saken his people in bringing affliction 
on them, and leaving them, apparently 
without interposition, to poverty, to 
persecution, and to tears, that he is 
‘‘in the heavens ;’ that he rules 
there and everywhere; that he has 
his own eternal purposes ; and that all 
things are ordered in accordance with 
his will. There must, therefore, be 
some good reason why events occur 
as they actually do. 

4. Their idols. Their gods—the 
gods which they worship, as con- 
trasted with the God whom we adore. 
The design of this description (vers. 
4-8) is to show the utter vanity of 
trusting in such gods, and to lead the 
people of Israel to put ¢heir trust in 
the true God—in Jehovah. J Are 
silver and gold. Made of silver and 
gold, and they must have, therefore, 
the properties of silver and gold. 
They can be of value only as silver 
and gold. They cannot do the work 
of mind ; they cannot do the work of 
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5 They have mouths, but they 
rite not; eyes have they, but 
they see not; 

6 They have ears, but they 
hear not; noses have they, but 
they smell not ; 

7 They have hands, but they 


God. The psalmist was not disposed 


to depreciate the real value of these 
idols, or to throw contempt on them 
which they did zot deserve. He was 
disposed to treat them fairly. They 
were silver and gold; they had an 
intrinsic value as such; they showed 
in the value of the material how 
much the heathen were disposed to 
honour their objects of worship; and 
they were not held up to contempt 
as shapeless blocks of wood or stone. 
The psalmist might have said that 
most of them were made of wood or 
stone, and were mere shapeless blocks; 
but it is always best to do justice to 
an adversary, and not to attempt to 
underrate what he values. ‘The ar- 
gument of an infidel on the subject 
of religion may be utterly worthless 
as an argument for infidelity, but it 
inay evince ability, learning, subtilty, 
clearness of reasoning, and even caz- 
dour ;—and it is best to admit this, 
if it is so, and to give to it all the cre- 
dit which it deserves as a specimen of 
reasoning, or as stating a real diffi- 
culty which ought to be solved by 
somebody,—to call it “silver and 
gold” if it is so, and not to charac- 
terize it as worthless, weak, stupid— 
the result of ignorance and folly. 
He has great advantage in an argu- 
ment who owns the real force of 
what an opponent says ; he gains no- 
thing who charges it as the offspring 
of stupidity, ignorance, and folly— 
unless he can show that it is so. 
{ The work of men’s hands. Shaped 
and fashioned by men’s hands. They 
cannot, therefore, be superior to those 
who made them; they cannot answer 
the purpose of a God. 

y 0-7. They have mouths, etc. They 
are shaped like men, but have none 
of the attributes of intelligent beings. 
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handle not; feet have they, but 
they walk not; neither speak 
they through their throat. 

8 They that make them are 
like unto them; so is every one 
that trusteth in them. 

9 O Israel, trust thou in the 


8. They that make them are like 
unto them. Stupid; senseless; irra- 
tional. See Notes on Isa, xliv. 9-20, 
{ Sois every one that trustethinthem. 
Men who do this show that they are 
destitute of all the proper attributes 
of reason, since such gods cannot help 
them. It is most strange, as it ap- 
pears to us, that the worshippers of 
idols did not themselves sec this; but 
this is in reality no more strange than 
that sinners do not see the folly of 
their course of sin; that men do not 
sec the folly of worshipping no God. 
In fact, there is less of folly among 
the heathen than there is in this class 
of men. The worship of an idol 
shows at least that there is some 
religious tendency in the mind; some 
conviction that God ought to be 
worshipped ; some aspiration after a 
proper object of worship; some ap- 
preciation of the true dignity and 
rank of man as made for worship; 
but what shall be said of the man 
who evinces no such tendency,—who 
has no such aspiration or desire,— 
who endeavours to extinguish in his 
nature all that was designed to ex- 
press the idea of worship, or to lead 
him to God,—who never starts the 
inquiry whether there is a God,— 
who never prays for light, for guid- 
ance, for pardon, for a preparation 
for death and eternity,—who never 
even testifies so much interest in re- 
ligion as to set up an image of gold, 
or wood, or stone, as indicative of 
the fact that he is made above the 
brutes? There are multitudes of 
the heathen Jess stupid and foolish 
than men in Christian lands. 

9. O Israel, trust thou in the 
Lorp. This exhortation is founded 
in a great measure on what had been 
jusS said in regard to idols. They 
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Lorp: he is » their help and 
their shield.« 

10 O house of Aaron, trust in 
the Lorp: he is their help and 
their shield. 

11 Ye that fear the Lorn, 
trust in the Lorp: he és their 
help and their shield. 

12 The Lorp hath been mind- 

two Ps, xxxiti. 20. 
2 Ps. Ixxxiv. 11; Prov, xxx. 5. 


had no power. ‘There was no reason 
why they should be confided in. 
They could not help in the day of 
trouble; and as men need a god, and 
as the idols cannot be to them as 
gods, the exhortation is addressed to 
his people to trust him. He would 
be to them all that was implied in 
the name God; all that was wanted 
ina God. Y He is their help. The 
help of those who trust in him. He 
is able to help them in the time of 
trouble; he is willing to help them; 
he will help them. They who put 
their trust in him will find him a sure 
and certain help. This is the ex- 
perience of all who confide in him. 
G And their shield. Their protector. 
See Notes on Ps. v. 12; xviii. 2; 
xxxiii. 20. Comp.Gen.xv.1; Deut. 
xxxili, 29; Prov. xxx. 5. 

10. O house of Aaron, etc. Minis- 
ters of religion; descendants of 
Aaron. His family was consecrated 
to the various services of the sanc- 
tuary. 

ll. Ye that fear the Lorn, etc. 
All the people that reverence God ; 
all his true worshippers. 

12. The Lorp hath been mindful 
of us. This would be peculiarly ap- 
propriate if the psalm was written, 
ns is commonly supposed, after the 
return from the captivity of Babylon. 
In such circumstances it would be 
every way proper to bring before 
the mind of the people the fact that 
God had remembered them and had 
delivered them. J He will bless us. 
Onr past experience furnishes the 
fullest evidence that he will continue 
to bless us. He who has delivered 
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ful’ of us: he will bless ws: he 
will bless the house of Israel; he 
will bless the house of Aaron. 

13 He = will bless them that 
fear the Lorp, both small ! and 
great. 

14 The Lorp shall increase 
you more and more, you and your 
children. 


y Isa. xliv. 21. 2 Ps. xxix. 1. 
" wilh. 


us from so great calamities, and who 
has restored us to our native land 
after so long and so painful a capti- 
vity, will not forsake us now. There 
can be now no circumstances in which 
he cannot bestow on us al) the bless- 
ings which we need; there will be 
none when we may not hope that he 
will bless us. If he could save us 
from such troubles, he can save us 
from all; if he did thus interpose, 
we may argue that he will always 
grant us his help when we need it. 
| He will bless the house of Israel; 
he will bless the house of Aaron. 
Comp. vers. 9, 10. 

18. He wall bless them that fear 
the Lorp. Comp. ver. 11. (J Both 
small and great. Marg., as in Heb., 
with. The little with the great; 
children and grotvn persons; the 
poor and the rich ; the ignorant and 
the learned; those of humble rank, 
and those of most exalted birth and 
condition. 

14, The Lory shail increase you 
more and more. He will increase 
your numbers and your power. We 
may suppose that the people were 
greatly diminished by the captivily, 
and that on their return to their 
country their number was compara- 
tively small. This promise of a great 
increase was in accordance with the 
cherished wishes of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, and with the repeated promises 
which God had made to their fathers. 
Comp. Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 173 xxxii. 
12. You and your children. The 
blessing shall be not only on you, but 
it shall go down to future genera- 
tions, 
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15 Ye are blessed of the 
Lorp, which made heaven and 
earth. 

16 The heaven, even the hea- 
vens, are the Lorp’s: but the 
earth hath he given to the chil- 
dren of men. 

a Ps. iii. 8; Eph. i. 3, 4 


15. Ye are blessed of the Torp. 


Blessed in your present comforts and 
mercies; blessed in his promises in 
regard to the time to come; blessed 
in the prospects which are before 
you. Yf Which made heaven and 
earth. The true God; the great 
Creator of all things. It was not the 
blessing of a creature—man or angel 
—it was the blessing of the living 
God. 

16. The heaven. Heb., The hea- 
vens. Y Even the heavens are the 
Lorp’s. <A more literal and correct 
rendering of this would be, “The 
heavens are heavens for Jehovah.” 
That is, he has reserved the heavens 
as a home for himself, or as his pecu- 
liar possession and abode. Comp. 
Tsa. Ixvi. 1; Matt. v. 343 Acts vii. 
49. YJ But the earth, etc. He pre- 
pared earth for the abode of man ; he 
has placed man upon it to cultivate 
it; he has given its fruits and pro- 
ductions to man, to be held and en- 
joyed by man; he has made all on 
earth subject to man,—the dwellers 
in the air, the land, and the waters, 
All this he has given to man; not to 
the angels. Earth is the home of 
man, the birth-place of man; the 
place where he lives, where he shows 
the result of his toil, his skill, and 
his ingenuity; the place where he 
builds houses, bridges, monuments, 
works of art; the place where he 
prepares for another state of exist- 
ence; the place where he dies, and is 
buried. It is, as formed by the 
Creator, a beautiful abode fitted up 
for man; how much more beautiful 
would it be, if man never defiled or 
desolated it by sin! how happy an. 
abode would it have been if sin had 
never entered it ! 
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17 The dead ® praise not the 
Lorp, neither .any that go down 
into silence. 

18 But we will bless the Lorp 
from this time forth and for 
evermore. Praise the Lorp. 


b Ps. Ixxxviii, 10—12; Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19. 
e Dan. ii. 20. 


17. The dead praise not the Lonp. 
The meaning of this is, that as those 
who are dead cannot praise God, or 
cannot worship him, this should be 
done while we are in the land of the 
living. This opportunity, like all 
other opportunities, will be cut off 
in the grave, and hence we should 
be faithful in this duty, and should 
avail ourselves of this privilege, while 
life lasts. In regard to the senti- 
ment here expressed, and the grounds 
on which that sentiment was enter- 
tained, see Notes on Isa. xxxviii. 18, 
19; Ps. vi. 5. WY Neither any that 
go down into silence. Into the grave 
—the land of silence. Ps. xciv. 17. 
Nothing is more impressive in regard 
to the grave than its utter silence. 
Not a voice, not a sound, is heard 
there,—of birds or men—of song or 
conversation—of the roaring of the 
sea, the sighing of the breeze, the 
fury of the storm, the tumult of 
battle. Perfect stillness reigns there ; 
and the first sound that shall be 
heard there will be the archangel’s 
trump. 

18. But we will bless the Lorn, 
etc. While life lasts; now and ever 
onward. Our lives are spared; and 
while those lives shall be continued 
they shall be spent in praise. We 
will transmit the praise to future 
times; and when we are dead, the 
voice of praise shall be prolonged by 
those who come after us. It may be 
added here that we have now higher 
and clearer views of the grave and 
of the future world than the psalm- 
ist had, and that though it is cer- 
tain that our voices of praise must 
be stilled by death, yet in ano- 
ther world we shall continue the 
work of praise in strains more lofty 
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I LOVE ¢ the Lorp, because 
he hath heard my voice and 
my supplications. 


than here, and in a continuance of 


service that shall never end. The 
grave is, indeed, before us all; but 
so is also heaven, if we belong to 
those who truly fear the Lord, and 
who sincerely worship him through 
Christ Jesus, 
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The author and date of this psalm are 
unknown. It seems to be rather of a 
private than a public character, and 
there are expressions in it which must 
have been drawn from the personal ex- 
perience of its writer. It is adapted to 
public use only because in all public 
assemblages there are those who would 
find their own experience represented 
by the language of the psalm. It may 
have been composed after the return 
from Babylon, but there is nothing in 
the pecan to limit it to that time, and 
the language is such that it may have 
been composed at ay pengt after Jeru- 
salem became the place of public wor- 
ship, ver. 19. 

he Septuagint and the Latin Vul- 
gate, which combined the two previous 
psalms into one, divide this into two, at 
the end of ver. 9. ‘The reason why this 
was done is unknown. 

The psalm appears to have been com- 
posed in reference to a dangerous sick- 
ness, or some deep affliction which 
threatened life, vers. 3, 8,9, 15; and it 
expresses a purpose to praise and serve 
God in view of the fact that the author 
had been delivered from impending 
death, and that his days had been length- 
ened out upon the earth. 

The aati embraces the following 
points :— : 

I. An expression of love and grati- 
tude in view of the mercies of God, and 
of 2 purpose to serve him as long as life 
should last, vers. 1, 2. : 

IT. A description of his sufferings, as 
; a pains of hell had seized him, vers. 


"IIT. A description of the mercy and 
goodness of Gol as interposing in an- 
swer to his prayer, and delivering him, 
vers, 5-11. . 

IV. A solemn declaration of his pur- 
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2 Because he hath inclined his 
ear unto me, therefore will I call 
upon him! as long as I live. 


d Ps, xviii. 1—6. lin my days. 


pose to praise God for all his mercies; to 


take the cup of salvation and call on his 
name ; to pay his vows in the presence of 
the people of God ; to offer the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving; to worship in the courts 
of the Lord's house, in the midst of 
Jerusalem, vers. 12-19. 


1. ZT love the Lorp. The Hebrew 
rather means, “I love, because the 
Lord hath heard,” ete. That is, the 
psalmist was conscious of love ; he felt 
it glowing in his soul; his heart was 
full of that peculiar joy, tenderness, 
kindness, peace, which love produces ; 
and the source or reason of this, he 
says, was that the Lord had heard 
him in his prayers. ( Because he 
hath heard, etc. That is, This fact 
was a reason for loving him. The 
psalmist does not say that this was 
the only reason, or the main reason 
for loving him, but that it was the 
reason for that peculiar joy of love 
which he then felt in his soul. The 
main reason for loving God is his 
own excellency of nature; but still 
there are other reasons for doing it, 
and among them are the benefits 
which he has conferred on us, and 
which awaken the love of gratitude. 
Comp. Notes on 1 John iv. 19. 

2. Because he hath inclined his ear 
unto me. See Notes on Ps. v.1. Be- 
cause he has been gracious to me, and 
has heard my prayers. This is a good 
reason for serving God, or for devoting 
ourselves to him, but it is not the only 
reason. We ought to worship and serve 
God whether he hears our prayers or 
not; whether he sends joy or sorrow; 
whether we are favoured with pros- 
perity, or are sunk in deep affliction. 
Men have worshipped God even when 
they have had no evidence that he 
heard their prayers ; and some of the 
most pure acts of devotion on earth 
are those which come from the very 
depths of darkness and sorrow. 
{ Therefore will I call upon him as 
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3 The sorrows of death com- 


passed me, and ¢ the pains of | name of the Lorp: O 
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4 Then f called I upon the 
ORD, I 


hell? gat hold upon me: I found | beseech thee, deliver my soul. 


trouble and sorrow, 


é Jonah ii. 2, ete. 2 found me. 


long as I live. Marg., as in Heb., 
in my days. Encouraged by the past, 
I will continue to call upon him in 
the future. I will retain a firm faith 
in the doctrine that he hears prayer, 
and I will express my practical belief 
in the truth of that doctrine by regular 
and constant habits of worship. When 
a man once has evidence that God has 
heard his prayer, it is a reason why 
he should always call on him in 
similar circumstances, for God does 
not change. 

3. The sorrows of death. What 
an expression! We know of no in- 
tenser sorrows pertaining to this world 
than those which we associate with the 
dying struggle—whether our views in 
regard to the reality of such sorrows 
be correct or not. We may be—we 
probably are—mistaken in regard to 
the intensity of suffering as ordinarily 
experienced in death; but still we 
dread those sorrows more than we do 
anything else, and all that we dread 
may be experienced then. Those sor- 
rows, therefore, become the represent- 
ation of the intensest forms of suffer- 
ing; and such, the psalmist says, he 
experienced on the occasion to which 
he refers. There would seem in his 
case to have been two things com- 
bined, as they often are :—(1) actual 
suffering from some bodily malady 
which threatened his life, vers. 3, G, 
8-10; (2) mental sorrow as produced 
by the remembrance of his sins, and 
the apprehension of the future, ver. 4. 
See Notes on Ps, xviii. 5. YY And the 
pains of heil. The pains of Sheol— 
Hades; the grave. See Notes on Ps. 
xvi. 10; Job x. 21, 22; Isa. xiv. 9. 
The pain or suffering connected with 
going down to the grave, or the de- 
scent to the nether world; the pains 
of death. There is no evidence that 
the psalmist here refers to the pains 
of dell, as we understand the word, as 


5 Gracious 9 is the Logp, and 


Sf Ps. xxxiv. 6, g Ps. ciii. 8, 


a place of punishment, or that he 
means to say that he experienced the 
sorrows of the damned. The suffer- 
ings which he referred to were those 
of death—the descent to the tomb. 
J Gat hold upon me. Marg., as in 
Heb., found me. They discovered me 
—as if they had been searching for 
me, and had at last found my hiding- 
place. Those sorrows and pangs, ever 
in pursuit of us, will soon find us all. 
We cannot long escape the pursuit. 
Death tracks us, and is upon our heels. 
¥ L found trouble and sorrow. Death 
found me, and JZ found trouble and 
sorrow. I did not seek it, but in 
what I was seeking I found this. 
Whatever we fail to “find” in the 
pursuits of life, we shall no¢ fail to 
find the troubles and sorrows con- 
nected with death. They are in our 
path wherever we turn, and we cannot 
avoid them. 

4. Then called I upon the name of 
the Lorp. Upon the Lord. I had 
no other refuge. I felt that I must 
perish unless he should interpose, and 
I pleaded with him for deliverance 
and life. Comp. Notes on Ps. xviii. 
6. GJ O Lorn, I beseech thee, deliver 
my soul. My lite. Save me from death. 
This was not a cry for salvation, but 
for life. It is an example for us, how- 
ever, to call on God when we feel that 
the soul zs in danger of perishing, for 
then, as in the case of the psalmist, 
we have no other refuge but God. 

5. Gracious is the Lorp. ‘This fact 
was his encouragement when he called 
on God. He believed that God was a 
gracious Being, and he found him to 
be so. Comp. Notes on Heb. xi. 6. 
Y And righteous, etc. Just; true; 
faithful. This, too, is a proper founda- 
tion of appeal to God:—not that we 
are righteous, and have a claim to his 
favour, but that he is a Being who 
will do what is right; that is, what 
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righteous ;* yea, our God ts mer- 
ciful. 

_6 The Lorp preserveth the 
simple: I was brought low, and 
he helped me. 

7 Return unto thy rest,’ O my 


& Ezra ix. 15, Neh. ix. 8; Dan. ix. 7. 


is best to be done in the case. If he 
were an unjust Being; if he were one 
ou whose stability of character, and 
whose regard for right, no reliance 
could be placed, we could never ap- 
proach him with confidence or hope. 
In this sense we may rely on his 
justice—his justness of character—as 
a ground of hope. Comp. Notes on 
1 John i. 9: “If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins.” 

6. The Lor preserveth the simple. 
The LXX. render this babes — vm. 
The Hebrew word has reference to 
simplicity or folly, as in Prov. i. 22. 
It then refers to those who are the 
opposite of cautious or cunning; to 
those who are open to persuasion; to 
those who are easily enticed or seduced. 
The verb from which the word is de- 
rived—WN®, pathah—means to open, 
to expand; then, fo be open, frank, 
ingenuous, easily persuaded or enticed. 
Thus it may express either the idea of 
being simple in the sense of being 
foolish, easily seduced and led astray ; 
or, simple in the sense of being open, 
frank, ingenuous, trustful, sincere. 
The latter is evidently its meaning 
here. It refers to one of the charac- 
teristics of true piety,—that of un- 
suspecting trust in God. It would 
describe one who yields readily to 
truth and duty; one who has single- 
ness of aim in the desire to honour 
God; one who is without guile, trick, 
or cunning. Such a manwas Nathanael 
(John i. 47): “Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” The 
Hebrew word used here is rendered 
simple, Ps, xix. 7; cxix. 180; Prov. i. 
4, 22, 32; vii. 7; viii. 5; ix. 45 xiv. 
15, 18; xix. 25; xxi. 11; xxii. 3; 
xxvii. 12; Ezek. xlv. 20; and foolish, 
Prov. ix. 6. It does not clsewhere 
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soul; for the Lorp hath dealt 
bountifully with thee. 

8 For thou hast delivered my 
soul from death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling.” 


i Jer. vi. 16; Matt. xi. 29; Heb. iy. 3. 
k Jude 24. 


occur. The meaning here is, that the 


Lord preserves or keeps those who 
have simple and unwavering trust in 
him; those who are sincere in their 
professions; those who rely on his 
word. J ZI was brought low. By 
affliction and trial. The Hebrew lite- 
rally means to hang down, to be pen- 
dulous, to swing, to wave—as a bucket 
in a well, or as the slender branchics 
of the palm, the willow, etc. Then 
it means to be slack, feeble, weak, as 
in sickness, etc. See Notes on Ps. 
Ixxix. 8. Here it probably refers to 
the prostration of strength by disease. 
And he helped me. He gave me 
strength; he restored me. 

7. Return unto thy rest, O my soul. 
Luther, “ Be thou again joyful, O my 
soul.” The meaning seems to be, 
“Return to thy former tranquillity 
and calmness; thy former freedom 
from fear and anxicty.” He had 
passed through a season of great 
danger. His soul had been agitated 
and terrified. That danger was now 
over, and he calls upon his soul to 7re- 
sume its former tranquillity, calmness, 
peace, and freedom from alarm. The 
word does not refer to God considered 
as the “rest” of the soul, but to what 
the mind of the psalmist Aad been, 
and might now be again. J For the 
Lorp hath dealt bountifully with thee. 
Sec Notes on Ps. xiii. 6. 

8. For thou hast delivered my soul 
Srom death. My life. Thou hast saved 
me from death. This is such lan- 
guage as would be used by one who 
had been dangerously ill, and who 
had been restored again to health. 
J Mine eyes from tears. Tears which 
he had shed in his sickness, and in the 
apprehension of dying. It may refer 
to tears shed on other occasions, but 
it is most natural to refer it to this. 
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9 I will walk before the Lorp 
in the land of the living. 


10 I! believed, therefore have 
12 Cor. iv. 18. 


Comp. Notes on Ps. vi. 6. QJ And my 


feet from falling. From stumbling. 
That is, he had not, as it were, fallen 
by the way, and been rendered unable 
to pursue the journey of life. All this 
seems to refer to one occasion—to a 
time of dangerous illness. 

9. I will walk before the Lor, etc. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xxvii. 13; Isa. 
xxxviii. 20. This expresses a full be- 
lief that he would live, and a purpose 
to live “ before the Lord ;” that is, as 
in his presence, in his service, and en- 
joying communion with him. 

10. [ believed, therefore have Ispoken. 
This, in the Septuagint and Latin Vul- 
gate, begins a new psalm, but without 
any good reason, This language is 
borrowed hy the Apostle Paul to ex- 
press his confidence in the truth of 
the gospel, and the effect which that 
confidence had on him in causing him 
to declare the truth. 2 Cor. iv. 13. 
The meaning here is, that in the time 
of his affliction the psalmist had true 
faith in God; and, as a result of that, 
he was able now to speak as he did. 
At that time he trusted in God; he 
called on him; he sought his mercy, 
and God heard his prayer; and now, 
as the consequence of that, he was 
enabled to give utterance to these 
thoughts. Faith was at the founda- 
tion of his recovery, and he was now 
reaping the fruits of faith. QJ IZ was 
greatly afflicted. In danger of death. 
The psalmist reviewed this now, and 
he saw that all that he had felt and 
dreaded was real. He was in immi- 
nent danger. There zvas occasion for 
the tears which he shed. There was 
reason for the earnestness of his cry 
to God. 

1l. Isaid in my haste. The Hebrew 
word here used means to flee in haste ; 
to be in alarm and trepidation ; and 
the idea seems to be, that the assertion 
referred to was made under the influ- 
ence of excitement,—or that it was 
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I spoken: I was greatly afflicted. 
1 I said in my haste, All men 
are liars, 


not the result of sober reflection, but 


of an agitated state of mind. It does 
not necessarily imply that that which 
was said was false, for many true state- 
ments may be made when the mind is 
agitated and excited; but the mean- 
ing is, that he was then in such astate 
of mind as to suggest the belief, and to 
cause the assertion that all men are 
liars. Whether calm reflection would, 
or would not, confirm this impression 
of the moment would be a fuir ques- 
tion after the excitement was over. 
{| All men are liars. Are false; no one 
is to be relied on. This was said in 
the time of his affliction, and this 
added much Zo his affliction. The 
meaning is that, in those circum- 
stances of distress, no one came to his 
aid; no one sympathized with him; 
there was no one to whom he could 
unbosom himself; no one seemed to 
feel any interest in him. ‘There were 
relatives on whom he might have sup- 
posed that he could rely; there may 
have been those to whom he had 
shown kindness in similar circum. 
stances; there may have been old 
friends whose sympathy he might 
have had reason to expect; but all 
failed. No one came to help him. No 
one shed a tear over his sorrows. No 
one showed himself true to friendship, 
to sympathy, to gratitude. All men 
seemed to be false; and he was shut 
up to God alone. A similar thing is 
referred to in Ps. xli. 5-9; Ixxxviii. 
18; comp. also Job xix. 13-17. This 
is not an unnatural feeling in affliction. 
The mind is then sensitive. We need 
friends then. We expect our friends 
to show their friendship then. If 
they do not do this, it seems to us 
that the entire world is false. It is 
evident from the whole course of re- 
mark here that the psalmist on reflec. 
tion felt that he had said this without 
due thought, under the influence of 
excitement,—and that he was dis- 
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12 What shall I render unto 
the Lorp for all his benefits to- 
ward me P 

13 I will take the cup of salva- 
tion, and call upon the name of 


posed, when his mind was restored to 


calmness, to think better of mankind 
than he did in the day of affliction 
and trouble. ‘This also is not uncom- 
mon. The world zs much better than 
we think it is when our own minds 
are morbid and our nerves are un- 
strung; and bad as the world is, our 
opinion of it is not unfrequently 
the result rather of our own wrong 
feeling than of just reflection on the 
real character of mankind. 

12. What shall I render unto the 
Lorp for all his benefits toward me ? 
All his “recompences,”—the same 
word which in ver. 7 is rendered 
“hath dealt bountifully.” The ques- 
tion here has reference tothat. What 
return can be equal to his bounties; 
what will be a proper acknowledg- 
ment of them; with what can I repay 
him for them all? The question is a 
natural and a proper question. It is 
one which we naturally ask when we 
have received a favour from our fellow- 
mortals ; how much more proper is it 
in view of the favours which we re- 
ceive from God,—especially in view of 
the mercy of God in the gift ofa 
Saviour; the love manifested in the 
redemption of the soul! What can 
be an adequate return for love like 
that,—for mercies so great, so unde- 
served ? 

13. £ will take the cup of salvation. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xi. 6. The “cup 
of salvation ” means the cup by which 
his sense of the greatness of the salva- 
tion might be expressed—the cup of 
thanksgiving. Comp. Notes on1 Cor. 
x. 16. The reference seems to be toa 
custom in festivals of drinking a cup 
of wine as a special expression of 
thanks or of obligation. The act 
would be more solemn, and the truth 
more deeply impressed on the mind, 
when accompanied by some religious 
rite—some ceremonial, as in the Lord’s 
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the Lorp. 

14 I” will pay my vows unto 
the Lorp now in the presence of 
all his people. 


nz Jonah ii. 9. 


Supper, expressly designed to call the 
mercy of God toremembrance. { And 
call upon the name of the LORD. En- 
gage jn a solemn act of devotion; 
make it a matter of special ceremony 
or observance to call the mercy of God 
to remembrance. This was one way 
of rendering to the Lord a return for 
the benefits received at his hands ;— 
as it is now. Christians do this at 
the table of the Lord—in the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper. 

14, Iwill pay my vows, ete. I will 
perform or execute. The word vows 
here refers probably to the solemn 
promise which he had made in his 
sickness—the’ promise to devote him- 
self to God, should he be restored to 
health, Comp. Notes on Isa. xxxviii.15, 
20. Such promises are commonly made 
in sickness, and, alas! almost as com- 
monly disregarded and forgotten on a 
restoration to health. Yet such vows 
should be sacredly observed, for (a) 
They are right and proper; (8) they 
are made in most solemn circum- 
stances; (c) they are usually sincere; 
(d) they are of the nature of a cove- 
nant with God; (e) they are made 
when we are in the best position to 
take just views of life—of this life, and 
of the life to come; (/) the subse- 
quent life would. be happier and 
better if they were faithfully carried 
out. Comp. Notes on Ps. xxii. 25; 
Ixvi. 18, 14. J In the presence of all 
his people. Publicly. The vows were 
made in private; on the sick bed ; 
when alone; in the silence of the 
night-watches; when no eye was upon 
him who made them but the eye of 
God. There is a propriety, however, 
that the expression of thanksgiving 
should be public. Comp. Isa. xxxviii. 
20. Indeed, nothing is more proper 
than public thanks for a restoration 
from sickness; and as in our public 
assemblies prayer is often specially 
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15 Precious" in the sight of 


the Lorp is the death of his 
saints. 


offered for the sick at their own re- 
quest, so it would be equally proper 
that, at their request, public thanks 
should be rendered for their recovery. 

15. Precious in the sight of the 
Lorp is the death of his saints. Of 
his people ; his friends, Luther ren- 


ders this, “ The death of his saints is | 


held to be of value”—(ist werth ge- 
halien)—“before the Lord.” ‘The 
word rendered precious—., yakar 


—means costly, as precious stones, 
1 Kings x. 2, 10, 11; dear, beloved, 
as relatives and friends, Ps. xlv. 9; 
honoured, respected, Ecc. x.1; splen- 
did, beautiful, Job xxxi. 26; rare, 
1 Sam. iii. 1. The idea here is, that 
the death of saints is an object of 
value; that God regards it as of im- 
portance; that it is connected with 
his great plans, and that there are 
great purposes to be accomplished by 
it. The idea kere seems to be that 
the death of a good man is in itself of 
so much importance, and so connected 
with the glory of God and the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, that he will 
not cause it to take place except in 
circumstances, at times, and in a 
manner, which will best secure those 
ends. The particular thought in the 
mind of the psalmist seems to have 
been that as he had been preserved 
when he was apparently so near to 
death, it must have been because God 
saw that the death of one of his friends 
was a matter of so much importance 
that it should occur only when the 
most good could be effected by it, and 
when the ends of life had been accom- 
plished; that God would not decide 
on this hastily, or without the best 
reasons; and that, therefore, he had 
interposed to lengthen out Ais life 
still longer. Still, there is a general 
truth implied here, to wit, that the 
act of removing a good man from the 
world is, so to speak, an act of deep 
deliberation on the part of God; that 
good, and sometimes great, ends are 
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16 O Lorp, truly I am thy 
servant; I am thy servant, and 
n Ps, Ixxii. 14. 


to be accomplished by it; and that, 
therefore, God regards it with special 
interest. It is of value or importance 
in such respects as the following :— 
(1) As it is the removal of another of 
the redeemed to glory—the addition 
of one more to the happy hosts above; 
(2) as it is a new triumph of the work 
of redemption,—showing the power 
and the value of that work ; (3) as it 
often furnishes a more direct proof of 
the reality of religion than any ab- 
stract argument could do. How much 
has the cause of religion been promoted 
by the patient deaths of Iznatius, and 
Polycarp, and Latimer, and Ridley, 
and Huss, and Jerome of Prague, and 
the hosts of the martyrs! What docs 
not the world owe, and the cause of 
religion owe, to such scenes as occurred 
on the death-beds of Baxter, and 
Thomas Scott, and Halyburton, and 
Payson! What an argument for the 
truth of religion,—what an illustra- 
tion of its sustaining power,—what a 
source of comfort to us who are soon 
to die,—to reflect that religion does 
not leave the believer when he most 
needs its support and consolations; 
that it can sustain us in the severest 
trial of our condition here; that it can 
illuminate what seems to us of all 
places most dark, cheerless, dismal, 
repulsive—“ the valley of the shadow 
of death!” 

16. O Lorn, truly I am thy ser- 
vant. In view of thy mercy in deli- 
vering me from death, I feel the 
obligation to give myself to thee. I 
see in the fact that thou asé thus 
delivered me, evidence that I am thy 
servant—that I am so regarded by 
thee; and I recognize the obligation 
to live as becomes one who has had 
this proof of favour and mercy. 
"] The son of thine handmaid. Of a 
pious mother. I see now the result 
of my training. I call to my recol- 
lection the piety of a mother. I 
remember how she served thee; how 
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the son of thine handmaid: thou 
hast loosed my bonds. 

17 I will offer to thee the sa- 
crifice ° of thanksgiving, and will 
call upon the name of the Lorn. 

18 I» will pay my vows unto 
the Lorp now in the presence of 


o Lev. vii. 12. p Fe, v. 5. 


she trained me up for thee; I see now 
the evidence that her prayers were 
heard, and that her eflorts were 
blessed in endeavouring to train me 
up for thee. The psalmist saw now 
that, under God, he owed all this to 
the pious efforts of a mother, and 
that God had been pleased to bless 
those efforts in making Aim his child, 
and in so guiding him that it was 
not improper for him to speak of 
himself as possessing and carrying 
out the principles of a sainted mother. 
It is not uncommon—and in such 
cases it is proper—that all the evi- 
dence which we may have that we 
are pious,—that we are living as we 
ought to live,—that we are receiving 
special favours from God,—recalls to 
our minds the instructions of early 
years, the counsels and prayers of a 
holy father or mother. {J Thou hast 
loosed my bonds. ‘The ‘bonds of dis- 
ease; the fetters which seemed to 
have made me a prisoner to Death. 
Iam now freeagain. I walk'at large. 
Iam no longer the captive—the pri- 
soner—of disease and pain. 

17. Iwill offer to thee the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving. I will publicly 
thank and praise thee. See Notes on 
Ps, evil. 22. YJ And will call upon 
the name of the Lorp. Will worship 
and praise the Lord. 

18. Iwill pay my vows, etc. See 
ver. 14. 

19. In the courts of the Lorp’s 
house. See Notes on Ps. lxv. 4. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxxiv. 2; xcii. 13; xevi. 
8; c. 4; exxxv. 2. GJ In the midst 
of thee, O Jerusalem. Where the 
tubernacle, and afterwards the tem- 
ple, was reared. J Praise ye the 
Lorp. Hallelujah. A call on others 
to join in the praise of God. The 
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all his people, 

19 In the courts? of the Lorp’s 
house, in the midst of thee, O Je- 
rusalem. Praise ye the Lorp. 


PSALM CXVII. 
() PRAISE + the Lorp, all ye 


g Ps.xcvi.8; ¢.4. 92 Rom.xy. 11. 
psalmist felt his own heart drawn to 
the service of praise by all the mer- 
cies of God ; he desired, as an expres- 
sion of his own feelings, that others 
should unite with him in that sacred 
exercise. When our own hearts are 
filled with gratitude, we wish that 
all others may partake of the sam 
feeling. 
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The occasion and the author of this 
psalm are alike unknown. De Wette 
regards it as a Zemple-psalm, and agrees 
with Rosenmiiller in the supposition 
that it was sung cither at the beginning 
or the end of the service in the temple. 
Knapp supposes that it was used as an 
intermediate service, sung during the 
progress of the general service to vary 
the devotion, and to awaken a new in- 
terest in the service, either sung by a 
choir or by the whole people. 

In many manuscripts of Kennicott 
and De Rossi, and in several editions of 
the Scriptures, this psalm is united with 
the following. The psalm has no inde- 
pendent character or meaning of its own, 
and seems to have been designed, like 
the * Doxologies’’ in our Books of Psalms 
and Hymns, to be attached to other 

salms as occasion might ee There 
1s no psalm designed for public worship 
to which it might not thus properly be 
attached. 


1. O praise the Lorn, all ye na- 
tions. The idea is that God has a 
claim to universal worship, and that 
all the nations of the earth are under 
obligations to adore him as the true 
God. He is not the God of the He- 
brew people only, but of all people; 
his praise should be celebrated not 
merely by one nation, but by all. 
This is one of the passages in the Old 
Testament, anticipating what is more 
fully disclosed in the New Testament, 
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nations: praise him, all ye peo- 


le, 
: 2 For his merciful kindness is 


great toward us: and the truth 


in which the sacred writer extends 
his vision beyond the narrow boun- 
daries of Judea, and looks to the 
world, the whole world, as the theatre 
on which the true religion was to be 
displayed, and for which it was de- 
signed. It is language such as would 
be indited by the Spirit of inspiration 
on the supposition that the time 
would come when the barrier between 
Jews and Gentiles would be broken 
down, and when all the nations of the 
earth would be in the possession of 
the true religion, and would unite in 
the worship of the same God. This 
doctrine, however, was not fully made 
known until the coming of the Re- 
deemer. ‘The announcement of this 
was made by the Redeemer himself 
(comp. Matt. viii. 11; xii. 21; xxviii. 
19); it was the occasion of no small 
part of the trouble which the Apostle 
Paul had with his countrymen (comp. 
Acts xiii. 46; xviii. 6; xxi. 21; xxii. 
21; xxvi. 20, 23); it was one of the 
doctrines which Paul especially endea- 
voured to establish, as a great truth 
of Christianity, that all the barriers 
between the nations were to be broken 
down, and the Gospel proclaimed to 
all men alike, Rom. iii. 29; ix. 24, 
80; xi. 11; xv. 9-11, 16,18; Gal. ii. 
2; Eph. ii. 11-18; iii, 1-9. It is 
under the gospel that this lan- 
guage becomes peculiarly appropriate. 
q Praise him, all ye people. People 
of alllands. The word here rendered 
praise —TTI), shabahhk — means pro- 
perly to soothe, to still, to restrain,— 
as, for example, billows (Ps. Ixxxix. 
9) ; and then, to praise, as if to soothe 
with praises,— mulcere laudibus, 
Pacuv. The idea of soothing or miti- 
gating, however, is not necessarily in 
the word, but it may be understood 
in the general sense of praise. We 
may in fact often soothe or appease 
men—angry, jealous, suspicious men 
—by skilful flattery or praise—for 
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8 of the LogD endureth for ever. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 


s Isa, xxv.1; John xiv. 6; 1 John v. 6. 


there are few, even when under the in- 
fluence of anger or hatred, who may 
not thus be approached, or who do not 
value praise and commendation more 
than they do the indulgence of pas- 
sion; but we cannot hope thus to 
appease the anger of God. We ap- 
proach him to utter our deep sense 
of his goodness, and our veneration 
for his character; we do not expect 
to turn him from anger to love—to 
make him forget his justice or our 
sins—by soothing flattery. 

2. For his merciful kindness is 
great toward us. His kindness; his 
compassion; his love. All nations— 
all people—may say this, and there- 
fore the psalm is adapted to universal 
praise. Especially may this be said 
in view of the love of God to man- 
kind in the gift of a Saviour—a 
Saviour not for any one people pecu- 
liarly or exclusively, but for the world, 
Jobn iii. 16. J And the truth of the 
Lorp endureth for ever. All that 
God has said:—his declarations; his 
promises; his assurances of mercy. 
They are the same in all lands where 
they are made known, and they are 
the same in all ages of the world. 
Truth is a representation of things 
as they are; and truth, therefore, 
must be ever the same. What was 
true in the first ages of the world 
in regard to the relation of the sum 
of the squares on the two sides of a 
right-angled triangle to the square 
of the hypothenuse is true now, aud 
will always be true; and so, what 
God has affirmed at any one time will 
always remain the same in all ages 
and in all lands. What was truth to 
Abraham is truth to us; what was 
truth to Paul is truth to us; what 
was truth to the martyrs is truth to 
us; what is truth to us will be truth 
to all generations of the world in all 
lands, and will be truth for ever. 
This fact, too, is a just foundation 
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for universal praise, and therefore the 
psalin is so adapted to be used in all 
lands and among all people. How often 
in our own language has this psalm 
been the medium of the utterances 
of praise in Christian sanctuaries :— 


“¥rom all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
‘Through every land, by every tongue. 
Eternal are thy mercies, Lord ; 
Eternal truth attends thy word ; 
Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and sct no more.” 
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Of the authorship of this psalm, and 
the occasion on which it was composed, 
nothing can now be ascertained with 
certainty. The common opinion has 
been that it is a psalm of David, and 
that it was composed when his trou- 
bles with Saul ceased, and when he 
was recognized as king. Some, how- 
ever, have referred it to Hezekiah on 
the occasion of his restoration from sick- 
ness; others to the time of the return 
from the Babylonish exile; and others 
to the time of the Maccabees. It would 
be useless to examine these opinions, as 
they are all of them mere conjecture 
as no certainty can now be arrived 
at. 
What is apparent on the face of the 
psalm is, that 1t was a psalm of thanks- 
giving, to be employed in the temple 
when an offering or sans was led up 
to the altar (ver. 27) to be presented as 
an acknowledgment of mercy from God, 
on some occasion of deliverance from 
danger, by some one whose claim to rule 
had been rejected, but who was now 
victorious over his enemies, and recog- 
nized as the rightful leader and ruler of 
the people. The psalm is in a measure 
dramatic. The author is the speaker in 
the first twenty-one verses; in the re- 
mainder of the psalm the priests and 
the people speak, and at the close, the 
psalmist again utters praise. 

ae psalm consists of the following 

arts :— 
? I. The author of the psalm speaks, 
vers. 1-21. 

(1) He calls on all to praise the 
Lord, and to unite with him in 
the expression of thanks, be- 
cause what had occurred was a 
matter of interest to all the 
people ;—to Israel, to the house 
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of Aaron, to the priesthood, to 
all that feared God, vers. 1-4. 

(2) A description of his peril and 
deliverance, vers. 5-18. He had 
been in distress; he had called 
on the Lord; he had seen the 
benefit of trusting in the Lord 
rather than in man. All na- 
tions had compassed him about 
as bees; they had thrust sore 
at him; they had sought his 
life; but he had not been dis- 
mayed; he had felt, even in 
the midst of his dangers, that 
he would live to declare the 
works of the Lord, vers. 17, 18. 

(8) The speaker approaches the 
temple. He asks that the doors 
may be opened that he ma 
enter and praise the Lord. He 
addresses those who have 
charge of the temple — the 
ministers of religion—and de- 
sires leave to come and present 
his offering, vers. 19-21. 

II. The priests and people speak, 
vers. 22-27, 

(1) They recognize him now as the 
Ruler—the corner-stone—the 
foundation of the nation’s pros- 
peat, and its hope. He 

ad been rejected by those 
who were professedly laying 
the foundation of empire, but 
he had now established his 
claims to being regarded as the 
very corner-stone on which the 
whole edifice must rest, ver. 22. 

(2) They recognize this as 2 mar- 
vellous work of God, and as 
fitted to excite the deepest ad- 
miration, ver. 23. 

(3) They recognize this as a joyful 
day, as tf God had created a 
day for the very purpose of 
celebrating an event so joyous, 
ver. 24. 

(4) They pronounce him blessed 

- who thus came in the name of 
the Lord; they bless him out 
of the house of the Lord, vers. 
25, 26. : 

(6) They direct him to bring his 
offering, and to bind it to the 
horns of the altar preparatory 
to sacrifice. He is permitted 
freely to come. His offering is 
recognized as proper, so that he 
can approach with an assurance 
of acceptance, ver. 27. . 

III. The author of the psalm again 
speaks, vers, 28,29. He acknowledges 
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() GIVE! thanks unto the Lorp; 
for he is good; because his 
mercy “ endureth for ever. 
2 Let ° Israel now say, that his 
mercy endureth for ever. 
#1 Chron. xvi. 8, 34. 


ued as his God, and calls on all to praise 
im. 

Portions of the yews are, in the New 
Testament, applied to Christ; and st has 
been made a question whether it had, or 
had not, an original reference to him. 
Thus in Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 11; 
Luke xx. 17, it is quoted by the Saviour 
as illustrating a truth in regard to him- 
self. In Actsiv. 11, the bwenty cece 
verse of the psalm is applied by Peter 
to the Saviour, as having been fulfilled 
in him,—or, as meaning that the Jan- 
guage of the psalm would properly de- 
scribe the fact which had occurred in the 
treatment of Jesus of Nazareth. Many 
of the Jewish rabbins regarded the psalm 
as referring to the Messiah, and not a 
few Christian interpreters have supposed 
that it had such an original reference. 


It seems clear, however, from _ the 
psalm itself that it could not have been 
composed primarily with reference to 
him. There are portions of it which 
cannot, without a very forced use of 
language, be applied to him, as for ex- 
ample, the allusion to the attack made 
by “all nations” on the ae referred 
to in the psalm (ver. 10), and in the 
allusion to the danger of death (vers. 
17, 18). The person referred to in the 
psalm was in danger of death, but he 
was not given over to death. He had 
the assurance in the very midst of the 
danger that he would #o¢ die, but would 
continue to live (ver. 17). The Re- 
deemer, however, did dic. His enemies 
accomplished their purpose in this re- 
spect. They put him to death, though 
he rose again from the dead. 


It is clear, therefore, I think, that the 
psalm had not an original reference to 
the Messiah. Still, there is much in it 
which is applicable to him, and which 
might be used as expressive of what oc- 
curred to him. It contains principles 
also which may be as applicable to him 
as they were to the psalmist ; and, there- 
fore, it is used by the Saviour to enforce 
the moral of his own parable in refer- 
ence to himself, as haying had a coun- 
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8 Let the house of Aaron now 
say, that his mercy endureth for 
ever. 

4. Let them now that fear the 
Lorp say, that his mercy en- 
dwreth for ever. 


t Ps. ciii. 17. v Ps. cxyv. 9, ete. 


terpart in their own history, 1 @ case 


which must have been familiar to them 
all, As such, it is right to use it now, 
as illustrating what occurred in the 
treatment of the Redeemer. 


1: Ogive thanks unto the Lorp, etc. 
Let others unite with me in giving 
thanks to the Lord; let them see, 
from what has occurred in my case, 
what occasion there is for praise. 
Every instance of a particular favour 
shown to any one is to others an occa- 
sion for praise, inasmuch as it is an 
illustration of the general character 
of God. On this verse comp. Notes 
on Ps. cvi. 1. The language is nearly 
the same. 

2. Let Israel now say, etc. The 
Hebrew people; the people of God. 
They have now, in my case, a new 
illustration of the mercy of God which 
ought to animate them, and to encou- 
rage their hearts. Comp. Ps. cxv. 9. 

3. Let the house of Aaron now say, 
ete. Comp. Ps. cxv.10. The minis- 
ters of religion. They are appointed 
to serve God; to lead in his worship ; 
to defend his truth; to keep up faith 
in the truth of religion. They are, 
therefore, interested in my case, and 
may derive from it a new proof of 
the merciful character of God which 
they may employ, not only for their 
own encouragement in personal piety, 
but in the duties of their office. My 
case furnishes a new argument, of 
which they can make use in defend- 
ing the truth, and in illustrating the 
power of religion. 

4. Let them now that fear the 
Lorp say, etc. Comp. Ps. exv. 11. 
All that worship God are interested 
in what God has done for me. It is 
a manifestation of the Divine cha- 
racter which should cheer them. They 
are called, therefore, to unite with 
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5 I called upon the LorD? in 
distress: the LORD answered me, 
and seé me in a large place. 

6 The « Lorp is 2 on my side; 
T will not fear: what can man do 
unto me?P 


w Ps. exx. 1. 1 out of distress. 
x Ps. xxvii. 1; Heb. xiii. 6, 


the author of the psalm in praise and 
thanksgiving, not merely from sym- 
pathy with him, but because great 
truths of religion had been illustrated, 
in his case, which were of as much 
importance to them as to him. 

5. Icalled upon the Lorp in dis- 
tress. Marg., as in Heb., oué of 
distress. In the very midst of trou- 
ble he called upon the Lord; his 
voice was heard, as it were, coming 
from the depth of his sorrows. See 
Notes on Ps, xviii. 6. J The Lorp 
answered me. That is, he heard my 
prayers, and delivered me. See Notes 
on Ps. xviii. 6 YJ And set me zm @ 
large place. 1 was before pressed on 
every side; sorrows compassed me 
around; I could not move; I had no 
liberty. Now he gave me space and 
freedom on every side, so that I could 
move without obstruction or pain. 
This is literally, “The Lorp”—(not 
Jehovah here, but Jah) —“ answered 
me in a large place.” See Notes on 
Ps, iv. 1; xviii. 19. 

6. The LoRD is on my side. Marg., 
as in Heb., for me. The Lord is 
with me, Heis my helper. He de- 
fends my cause. {[ I will not fear. 
I have nothing to be afraid of. God 
is more mighty than any or all of my 
foes, and he can deliver me from 
them all. Comp. Ps. lvi. 4, 9, 11. 
§ What can man do unto me? Any 
man; allmen. They can do no more 
than God permits. They cannot de- 
stroy me when he means to save me ; 
they cannot defeat his gracious de- 
signs towards me. I am safe if God 
is my Friend. Comp. Notes on Rom. 
viii. 31. 

7, The Lorp taketh my part with 
them that help me. The psalmist had 
friends. ‘There were those who stood 
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7 The Lorp taketh my part 
with them that help me: there- 
fore shall I see my desire upon 
them that hate me. 

8 Tév is better to trust in the 
Lop, than to put confidence in 
man: 

2 for me. y Jer. xvii. 5, 7. 

by him. He relied, indeed, on their 
aid, but not on their aid without God. 
He felt that even éheiz help was valu- 
able to him only as God was with 
them. There was direct dependence 
on God in reference to himself; and 
there was the same sense of depend- 
ence in respect to all who were en- 
gaged in his defence. This might be 
rendered, however, simply “for my 
help,” and is so rendered by De 
Wette. The Septuagint and Latin 
Vulgate render it, “The Lord is my 
helper.” J Therefore shail I see 
my desire upon them that hate me. 
Literally, “ I shall see upon those that 
hate me;” that is, I shall look upon 
them according to my wish; I shall 
see them overthrown and subdued. 
See Notes on Ps. liv. 7. Comp. Ps. 
xeii. 11; cxii. 8. 

8. It is better to trust in the LorD 
than to put confidence in man. This 
is stated apparently as the result of 
his own experience. He had found 
men weak and faithless; he had not 
so found God. Comp. Ps. xl.4; Ixii. 
8,9. Literally, “Good is it to trust 
in Jehovah more than to confide in 
man.” This is the Hebrew form of 
comparison, and is equivalent to what 
is stated in our version, “ It is Jetter,” 
ete. It is better, (1) because man is 
weak,—but God is Almighty; (2) 
because man is selfish,—but God is 
benevolent ; (3) because man is often 
faithless and deceitful,—God never; 
(4) because there are emergencies, as 
death, in which man cannot aid us, 
however faithful, kind, and friendly he 
may be,—but there are no circum- 
stances in this life, and none in death, 
where God cannot assist us: and (5) 
because the ability of man to help us 
pertains at best only to this present 
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9 Té is better to trust in the 
Lorp, than to put confidence in 
= princes, 

10 All nations compassed me 
about: but in the name of the 
Lorp will I! destroy them. 

11 They compassed me about ; 


@ Ps, exlvi. 8. 1 cut them off. 
@ Deut. i. -t4. 


life,—the power of God will be com- 


mensurate with eternity. 

9. It is better... than to put con- 
fidence in princes. Even in the most 
mighty of the human race; in those 
who of all men may be supposed to 
have the most ability to aid us; in 
those whose favour is often sought 
more than the favour of Ged. Princes 
are but men; often as faithless and 
deceitful as other men; often less re- 
liable in their character than those 
in more humble life: and in the great 
matters where we most need aid—in 
sickness, in danger, in death, in the 
eternal world—as absolutely power- 
lessas men in the lowest condition of 
poverty, or in the most humble rank. 

10. All nations compassed me about. 
They surrounded me; they hemmed 
me in on every side, so that I seemed 
to have no chance to escape. It would 
seem from this that the psalm was 
composed by some one who was at 
the head of the government, and 
whose government had been attacked 
by surrounding nations. This would 
accord well with many things that oc- 
curred in the life of David; but there 
were also other times in the Jewish 
history to which it would be applica- 
ble, and there is nothing that neces- 
sarily confines it to the time of David. 
§] But in the name of the Lorn will 
I destroy them. Marg., as in Heb., 
cut them off. This is the language 
which he used at that time; the pur- 
pose which he then formed; an ex- 
pression of the confidence which he 
then cherished. He meant to subdue 
them; he had no doubt that he would 
be able to do it. 

ll. They compassed me about ; yea, 
they compassed me about, ete. The 
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ea, they compassed me about: 
ut in the name of the Lorp I 
will destroy them. 

12 They compassed me about 
like bees; * they are quenched as 
the fire of thorns: * for in the 
name of the Lop I will 2 destroy 
them. 

5 2 Sam. xxiii. 6; Nahum i. 10. 3 cxé down. 


sentiment and the language of the 
previous verse are here repeated, as 
if to give force to what he had said, 
or to deepen the impression, His 
own mind dwelt upon it, and the 
events to which he referred came so 
vividly to his recollection, and were 
so important, that he dwells upon 
them. The subject was worth more 
than a passing remark. The mind 
was full, and the language comes 
from an overflowing heart. 

12. They compassed me about like 
bees. (a) As thick or numerous as 
bees; (6) armed as bees,—or, their 
weapons might be compared to the 
stings of bees. J They are quenched 
as the fire of thorns. The Septua- 
gint and the Vulgate render this, 
“They durn as the fire of thorns.’’ 
The connexion would seem to demand 
this, but the Hebrew will not bear it, 
The figure is changed in the Hebrew, 
as is not uncommon. The mind of 
the psalmist at first recalls the nui. 
ber and the malignity of his foes; 
it then instantly adverts to the rapid 
manner in which they were destroyed. 
The illustration from the “fire of 
thorns” is derived from the fact that 
they quickly kindle into a blaze, and 
then the flame soon dies away. In 
Eastern countries it was common to 
burn over their fields in the dry time 
of the year, and thus to clear them 
of thorns and briars and weeds. Of 
course, at such a time they would 
kindle quickly, and burn rapidly, and 
would soon be consumed. So the 
psalmist says it was with his enemies. 
He came upon them, numerous as 
they were, as the fire runs over 
field in a dry time, burning every- 
thing before it. Comp. Notes on Isa, 
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13 Thou hast thrust sore at me, 
that I might fall: but ¢ the Lorp 
helped me. 

14 The Lorp ¢ is my strength 
and song, and is become my sal- 
vation. 

15 The voice of rejoicing and 
salvation is in the tabernacles of 

e Mic. vii. 8. . d Ex. xv. 2, 6; Isa. xii. 2. 


xxxiii. 12. J For in the name of 
the Lorp I will destroy them. That 
is, such was his purpose then; such 
was the reason why they so scon and 
suddenly disappeared. 

13. Thou hast thrust sore at me that 
I might fall. Literally, “ Thrusting 
thou hast thrust at me.” This is the 
Hebrew mode of expressing intensity, 
repetition, or emphasis. The meaning 
is, that they had made a deadly 
thrust at him; that they had re- 
peated the blows; that they had 
come with a fierce determination to 
crush and destroy him. ‘The psalmist, 
as it were, sees the enemy again 
before him, and addresses him as if 
he were present. Everything is 
vivid to the mind; the whole scene 
appears again to pass before him. 

14. The Lory is my strength and 
song. He is the source of strength 
to me; and he is the subject of my 
praise. There is no ground of praise 
in myself for anything that I have 
done, but allis due tohim. @ And 
is become my salvation. He has 
saved me. I live because fe pre- 
served me. So we shall be saved in 
heaven solely because he saves us, 
and there, more than can be possible 
here, we shall say, “God is our 
strength and our song, and is become 
our salvation.” 

15, 16. Lhe voice of rejoicing and 
salvation. Rejoicing for  salva- 
tion; — song, praise, thanksgiving. 
Luther renders this beautifully ; 
“They sing with joy for victory in 
the houses of the righteous.” {J Is 
in the tabernacles of the righteous. 
The tents of the righteous; their 
dwellings. That is, (a) it is a fact 
that the voice of joy and rejoicing is 
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the righteous: the right hand of 
the Lorp doeth valiantly. 

16 The right hand of the Lorp 
is exalted; the right hand of the 
Lorp doeth valiantly. 

17 I ¢ shall not die, but Jive, 
and declare the f works of the 
Lorp. 


e Hab. i. 12. S Ps. Ixxiii. 28. 


there; (6) it is appropriate that it 
should be so, or that a righteous 
family should be happy,—the dwell- 
ing-place of praise ; (¢) God will add 
to the happiness of the righteous, or 
will make their habitation happy, 
peaceful, blessed. There is nothing 
that diffuses so much happiness 
through a family as religion; there 
is no joy like that when a member of a 
family is converted ; there is no place 
on earth more happy than that whero 
a family bows before God with the 
feeling that all are children of God 
and heirs of salvation. Qf The right 
hand of the Lorp doeth valiantly. 
Heb. Doeth strength. That is, God 
does great things, laying the founda- 
tion for joy and praise. 

17. I shall not die, but live. Evi- 
dently the psalmist had apprehended 
that he would die ; or, he had felt that 
he was in imminent danger of dying. 
In this language he seems, as in ver. 
18, to go back again to the scenes 
referred to in the psalm. He lives 
them over again. He describes the 
feelings which he had then. He saw 
that he was in danger. His enemies 
were thick round about him, and 
sought his life. But he had then the 
assurance that they would not be 
victorious ; that they would not ac- 
complish their object ; that he would 
be protected; that he would live 
to declare what God had done for 
him. He does not say how he had 
this assurance, but there is no im- 
propriety in supposing that he had it, 
as Hezekiah had in similar circum- 
stances (see Isa, xxxviii. 5-8, 21), 
by a direct Divineintimation. Things 
lize this are not uncommon now, 
when, in danger or in sickness, the 
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18 The Lorp hath chastened 9 
me sore: but he hath not given 
me over unto death. 

19 Open * to me the gates of 
righteousness: I will go into 
them, and I will praise the Lorp; 


g 2 Cor. vi. 9. 
h Isa. xxvi. 2; “Rev. xxii. 14. 


mind is strongly impressed with the 
belief that there will be a restora- 
tion to health and safety, and when 
the mind is made calm and peaceful 
by that belief—the very calmness of 
the mind under such a belief contri- 
buting not a little to that result. 
Why should we hesitate to believe 
that such a faith and hope may come 
from the Lord? Comp. Acts xxvii. 
22-25. And declare the works of 
the Lory. Declare what he has done. 

18. The Lory hath chastened me 
sore. Heb., “The Lord has chastened 
—has chastened me.” See Notes on 
ver. 13. The psalmist had been 
greatly afflicted, and he now looked 
upon his affliction in the light of a 
fatherly chastisement or correction. 
It had been a severe trial, and he 
was not insensible to its severity, 
though he regarded it as designed 
for his own good. J But he hath 
not given me over unto death. He 
interposed when I was in danger; he 
rescued me when I was on the verge 
of the grave. This is the close of 
the psalmist’s statement in regard to 
the Divine dealings with him. He 
had passed through great danger; 
he had been sorely afflicted; but he 
had been rescued and spared, and he 
came now to express his thanks to 
God for his recovery. In the follow- 
ing verse he addresses those who 
had the care of the sanctuary, and 
asks that he might be permitted to 
enter and offer his thanks to God. 

19. Open to me the gates of righ- 
teousness, etc. The gates of the 
house devoted to a righteous God; 
the gates of a house where the prin- 
ciples of righteousness are strength- 
ened, and where the just emotions 
of the heart may be expressed in the 
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20 This gate of the Lorn, into 
which the righteous shall enter. 

21 I will praise thee; for thou 
hast heard me, and art become 
my salvation. 

22 The ‘ stone which the build- 


i Matt. xxi. 42; Acts iv. 11; Eph. ii. 20; 
1 Pet. ii. 4, 7. 


ANd ce icGuacip ineeensed a die language of praise. Comp. Notes on 
Isa. xxvi. 2, The language here may 
be regarded as addressed to those 
who had charge of the house of the 
Lord—the priests — requesting that 
they would open the doors and per- 
mit him to enter to praise God for 
his mercy. Comp. Isa. xxxviii. 20. 

20. This gate of the Lorv. This 
gate dedicated to the service of the 
Lord; that belongs to the house of 
the Lord. { Into which the righteous 
shall enter. Through which the 
righteous pass. That is, It is for 
such persons, and all who come with 
a purpose to serve and worship God 
should be permitted to pass through 
them; I claim the privilege, there- 
fore, "of so passing through these 
gates into the house of God, for I 
come to praise him. All who are 
truly righteous, all who desire to 
worship God, all who wish and pur- 
pose to be holy, have a right thus to 
enter the house of God—to be re- 
cognized as his friends—to be per- 
mitted to join in all the devotions of 
his people; all such will have a right 
to enter the temple above. None 
have a right to exclude them here; 
none in heaven will be disposed to 
exclude them there, 

21, Iwill praise thee. Within thy 
courts. QJ or thou hast heard me, 
and art become my salvation. See 
ver. 14, 

22. The stone which the builders 
refused. See Notes on Matt. xxi. 
42, 43. Comp. Mark xii. 10, 11; 
Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 7. This is an 
allusion to a building, as if a stone 
should be cast away by workmen as 
unfit to be worked into the edifice. 
The figure would then be applicable 
to any one who, for any purpose, was 
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ers refused is become the head 
stone of the corner. 
23 This is 1 the Lorp’s doing ; 


rejected. Thus it might have been 
applied many a time to David; so, 
doubtless, to others who urged claims 
to authority and power; and so, emi- 
nently, to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We are not to suppose that this had 
original reference to the Messiah, but 
the language was applicable to him; 
and if is used in the passages above 
referred to, in addresses to the Jews, 
merely to show them how the prin- 
ciple was found in their own writings, 
that one who was rejected, like a 
stone regarded as unfit to be worked 
into any part of a building, might 
be in reality so important that it 
would be laid yet at the very corner, 
and become the most valuable stone 
in the edifice,—that on which the 
whole superstructure would rest. 
J Is become the head stone of the 
corner, The principal stone placed 
at the corner of the edifice. This is 
usually one of the largest, the most 
solid, and the most carefully wrought 
of any in the edifice. Of course one 
would be needed at each corner of 
the building to constitute a firm 
support, but usually there is one 
placed at one corner of an edifice 
larger and more carefully wrought 
than the others, often laid with im- 
posing ceremonies, and prepared to 
contain whatever it may be thought 
necessary to deposit in the foundation 
of the building to be transmitted to 
future times as preserving the names 
of the builders, or expressing the 
design of the edifice. Such a posi- 
tion he who had been rejected was to 
occupy in the civil polity of his 
country ; such a position eminently 
the Lord Jesus occupies in relation 
to the church. Eph. ii. 20. 

23. This is the Lorp’s doing. 
Marg., as in Heb., This is from the 
Lord. That is, It is to be traced to 
the Lord alone. It is not the result 
of human wisdom or power. The 
deliverance from danger,—the raising 
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it ts marvellous in our eyes. 
24 This ts the day which the 
1 from the LORD. 


up from the low condition, — the 
change by which he who was rejected 
was restored to his rightful place,— 
all this was to be traced to God alone. 
So it was in the case of the psalimist ; 
so it was in the case of the Redeemer. 
None but God could have made him 
who was rejected, despised, crucified, 
and Jaid in the grave, the Saviour of 
a world. The place which the once- 
rejected Redeemer now bears in the 
church, — the honours bestowed on 
him as the head of the church,—the 
triumph of his gospel in the world, 
—all prove that it is the work of 
God. YJ Zé is marvellous in our eyes. 
It is fitted to excite wonder. It is 
not one of those things which are to 
be ranked with the common and 
well-known events that are easily 
explained, and that excite no wonder ; 
itis one of those things which cannot 
be explained by any known law; whick 
belong to the “ supernatural ;” which 
bear the marks of a direct Divine 
interposition; which are fitted to 
excite the admiration of mankind. 
Thus it was in the case of the psalm- 
ist; thus, pre-eminently, it was in 
the case of the Redeemer. No 
operation of natural laws will con- 
stitute a sufficient explanation of the 
latter. It is a matter for wonder, 
for rejoicing, and for praise, that one, 
despised, rejected, crucified, has been 
raised from the grave; that his re- 
ligion has spread so far over the 
world; that it influences mankind as 
it does ; and that he himself is exalted 
to a rank “ far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that 
which is tocome.” Eph. i. 21. 

24, This is the day which the Lorp 
hath made. As if it were a new day, 
made for this very occasion; a day 
which the writer of the psalm did not 
expect to see, and which seemed there- 
fore to have been created out of the 
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Lorp hath made; we will rejoice 
and be glad in it. 
25 Save now. I beseech thee, O 


ordinary course, and added to the 
other days. He was in danger of 
death; his days were likely to be cut 
off and ended, so that he should see 
no more. But God had spared him, 
and added zhis joyous day to his life; 
and it was meet that for this he should 
be praised. It was so full of joy, so 
unexpected, so bright, so cheerful, that 
it appeared to be a new day coming 
fresh from the hand of the Almighty, 
unlike the other days of the year. So 
the Sabbath—the day that comme- 
morates the resurrection of the Re- 
deemer—is God’s day. He claims it. 
He seems to have made it anew for 
man. Amidst.the other days of the 
week,—in a world where the ordi- 
nary days are filled up with so much 
of earth, so much toil, trouble, care, 
vexation, vanity, wickedness, — it 
seems like one of the days that God 
made when he first made the world; 
before sin and sorrow entered; when 
all was calm, serene, happy. The 
Sabbath is so calm, so bright, so 
cheerful, so benign in its influence; 
it is so full of pleasant and holy asso- 
ciations and reminiscences, that it 
seems to be a day fresh from the hand 
of God, unlike the other days of the 
week, and made especially, as if by a 
new act of creation, for the good of 
mankind. So when a man is raised 
up from sickness—from the borders 
of the grave —it seems to be a new 
life given to him. Each day, week, 
month, year that he may live, is so 
much added to his life, as if it were 
created anew for this very purpose. 
He should, therefore, regard it not 
as his own, but as so much given to 
him by the special mercy and provi- 
dence of God,—as if added on to his 
life. Comp. Isa. xxxviii. 5. J We 
will rejoice and be glad init. The 
psalmist, and all who united with 
him in his thanksgivings. So the 
Christian Sabbath. It is a day of 
joy—all joy, and no sorrow. It is a 
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Lorp: O Lorn, I beseech thee, 
send now prosperity. 


day to be happy in ;—a day of rest; 


a day, when the cares and toils of life 
are suspended; a day, when we are 
no longer harassed with those things 
which vex us in the worldliness of the 
week; a day, when we think of God, 
of redemption, of hope, of heaven. 
The Sabbath should be a day of joy, 
and not of gloom; it would be the 
happiest of all days to weary and 
jaded men everywhere, if they ob- 
served it aright. In 2 world of toil 
and sorrow, it is among the richest of 
God’s blessings to men; it strength- 
ens, refreshes, and cheers the heart of 
burdened and sorrowful man here; 
it lifts the soul to joyous contempla- 
tion of that eternal Sabbath where 
wearisome toil and sorrow shall be no 
more. 

25. Save now, I beseech thee, O 
Logp, etc. The word save here seems 
to be used in the general sense of im- 
ploring the Divine interposition and 
mercy. It is a part of the word 
which in the New Testament is ren- 
dered “ Hosanna”—save now (Matt. 
xxi. 9),—and is the language which 
the multitudes employed when they 
followed the Saviour as he went from 
the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem. 
The language which they used on 
that occasion was borrowed from this 
psalm, and was eminently appropriate 
to the occasion—* Hosanna,—blessed 
be he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord ;”—but the fact that it was thus 
employed does not prove that the 
psalm had original reference to the 
Messiah. The language was not im- 
probably used on high festivals, and 
would be naturally employed when 
the Messiahcame. J Send now pros- 
perity. Give success; be favourable. 
God had interposed, and now the 
prayer is, that there might be con- 
tinued and uninterrupted prosperity ; 
that as the tide had begun to turn in 
the psalmist’s favour, it might recede 
no more ; that the calamities and woes 
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26 Blessed & be he that cometh 


175 
27 God its the Lorp, which 


in the name of the Lorp: we | hath shewed us light; ! bind the 


have blessed you out of the house 
of the Logp. 
Ak Matt. xxi. 9; xxiii. 39. 


which he had experienced might not 
be repented. This was omitted in 
the acclamations of the multitude that 
attended the Saviour (Matt. xxi. 9); 
but it is eminently an appropriate 
prayer to be used in connexion with his 
coming,—since his coming, whether 
to the world, to an individual, to a 
church, or to a community, brings 
the highest kind of “ prosperity” in 
its train. 

26. Blessed be he that cometh in 
the name of the Lorp. See Notes on 
Matt. xxi. 9. Thisis the language of 
those who had charge of the sanctu- 
ary, addressing him who came in the 
name of the Lord to present his 
thank-offering. It is the language 
of welcome; the assurance that his 
offering would be acceptable to God. 
It was applicable to the Messiah, as 
coming in the name of the Lord, and 
was so used by the multitudes (Matt. 
xxi. 9), and by the Saviour himself 
(Matt. xxiii. 39); but this use of the 
language does not prove that it had 
original reference to him. The Old 
Testament abounds in language which 
may thus be employed to express 
idens under the Christian dispensa- 
tion; but this does not prove that all 
such language was originally designed 
to refer to that dispensation. { We 
have blessed you out of the house of the 
Lorp. We, the priests, the ministers 
of religion, have pronounced and do 
pronounce you blessed. We welcome 
your approach. You may come freely 
with your thank-offering. It will be 
accepted of the Lord. You come 
under our benediction, and the bene- 
diction of God. 

27. God is the Lorp. Still the 
language of the priests in their official 
capacity. The meaning here seems 
to be “ God is Jehovah ;” or, Jehovah 
is the true God. It is an utterance 
of the priesthood in regard to the 


sacrifice with cords, even unto the 
horns of the altar. 
i Esther viii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 9% 


great truth which they were appointed 
specifically to maintain,—that Jeho- 
vah is the true God, and that he only 
is to be worshipped. This truth it 
was appropriate to enunciate on all 
occasions; and it was peculiarly appro- 
priate to be enunciated when a prince, 
who had been rescued from danger 
and death, came, as the restored leader 
of the people of God, to acknowledge 
his gracious intervention. On such 
an occasion,—in view of the rank and 
character of him who came,—and in 
view of what God had done for him, 
—it was proper for the ministers of 
religion to announce in the most 
solemn manner, that Jehovah was the 
only true and living God. J Which 
hath showed us light. Who has given 
us light in the days of our darkness 
and adversity ; who has restored us to 
prosperity, and bestowed on us the 
blessings of safety and of peace. 
Bind the sacrifice with cords. Come 
freely with the sacrificial victim ; 
with the offering which is to be pre- 
sented to God in sacrifice. The word 
131, 4hag—commonly means a fes- 
tival or feast, Ex. x. 9; xii. 14; and 
then it means a festival-sacrifice, a 
victim, Ex. xxiii. 18; Mal. ii. 3. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate render it, 
“Prepare a solemn feast.” Our trans- 
lation probably expresses the true 
sense. The word rendered cords, 
means properly anything interwoven 
or interlaced. Then it means acord, 
a braid, a wreath; and then a branch 
with thick foliage. Different inter- 
pretations have been given of the 
passage here, but probably the word 
is correctly rendered cords. {] Unto 
the horns of the altar, Altars were 
often made with projections or 
“horns” on the four corners. Ex. 
XXVii. 2; xxx. 2; xxxvii. 25; 1 Kings 
ii. 28. Whether the animal was ac- 
tually bound to the altar when it was 
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28 Thou » art my God, and I 
will praise thee; thou art my God, 
I will exalt thee. 


m Isa. xxv. 1. 


slain, is not certain; but there would 
seem to be an allusion to such a oustom 
here. Lead up the victim; make it 
ready; bind it even to the altar, pre- 
paratory to the sacrifice. The lan- 
guage is that of welcome addressed 
to him who led up the victim,—mean- 
ing that his sacrifice would be ac- 
ceptable. 

28. Thou art my God, and I will 
praise thee. This is the language of 
the author of the psalm,—his solemn 
profession before the sanctuary and 
the altar; his response to the priest- 
hood. In ver. 27, they had declared 
that “ Jehovah alone was God;” to 
this he now replies, that he acknow- 
ledges it; he recognizes him as the 
true God, and as his God; he comes 
to praise him; and he professes his 
purpose always to exalt him as his 
God. J Thouart my God, [will ex- 
alt thee. Repeating the solemn de- 
claration that Jehovah alone was the 
God whom he worshipped, and that 
it was his purpose always to magnify 
his name. 

29. O give thanks unto the Lorn, 
ete. The psalm closes, as it began, 
with an exhortation to praise God. 
In the beginning of the psalm, it was 
a general exhortation; here it is an 
exhortation founded on the course of 
thought in the psalm, or as a proper 
conclusion from what had been re- 
ferred toin the psalm. Evidence had 
been given that the Lord was good; 
on the ground of that, all men are 
exhorted to give him thanks, 
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This is an Alphabetical Psalm,—the 
longest, and most perfect in its kind, in 
the collection of Psalms. The peculi- 
arity of the composition consists in this, 
—that the first eight verses of the psalm 
begin with the first letter of the Hebrew 
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29 O " give thanks unto the 
Lorp; for he is good; for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

2 ver. 1. 


alphabet—N, Aleph; the next eight 


verses with the second letter—A, Beth ; 
and so on, through the twenty-two let- 
ters of the alphabet. ‘These parts are 
designated in our common version -by 
the names of the Hebrew letters respect- 
ively indicating the parts,—Aleph, Beth, 
Gimel, Daleth, ete. 

The general subject of the psalm is 
THE LAW OF Gon considered asa rule of 
life; as sanctifying the soul; as a sup- 
port in trial; as imparting happiness to 
the mind,—in its contemplation, and in 
obedience to it. The psalm appears to 
have been intended to set forth the ex- 
cellency of that law, and the happy 
effects of obeying it, in every variety of 
form, and with every variety of expres- 
sion. In its great length, extending to 
one hundred and seventy-six verses, 
there was ample opportunity to illustrate 
this; and the purpose of the author of 
the psalm seems to have been to see how 
much could be said on this, and to say 
all that could be said on it. It is re- 
markable that a single subject could be 
pursued so far with so much variety, 
and with so little that can be regarded 
as repetition; for there are perhaps no 
two verses in the psalm so exactly simi- 
lar that there cannot be seen, either in 
themselves, or in their connexion, some 
new phase given to the subject, or some 
new shade of thought not expressed 
elsewhere. So marked is this design 
of the psalm, so constant is the refer- 
ence to the law of God—the testimonies 
of God—the statutes of God—that, ac- 
cording to the Masora, there is “only 
one verse in the psalm which does not 
contain some title or description of the 
word of God.” 

The psalm seems to be a record of the 
personal experience of the author, or 
the result of his meditations on the sub- 
ject. It isnot the Jewish people speak- 
ing, or the church, as many have 
oi ti but it is evidently an indi- 
vidual—not improbably a man of years 
—giving the result of his experience in 
regard to the influence of the law or the 
word of God in the various circumstances 
of life :—in regard to what he had found 
that to be to himself personally. At the 
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same time, the language is such as will 
express the expericnee of others, and is 
such as might be employed in public 
worship. 

It is not probable, however, that a 
psalm so long was commonly used in 
public worship, as many of the shorter 
psalms were. It is a great storehouse of 
truths, most precious and valuable, on 
one of the most paper subjects of 
religion—the word of God; and it may 
have been intended, as would seem not 
improbable from the alphabetical ar- 
rangement, to be committed to memory 
by the young, that their minds might 
be early stored with valuable precepts 
to be their guide in the journey of life. 
A young man could not have a better 
treasure laid up in his mind than he 
would possess by committing this psalm 
. to memory. 

Whether the psalm was the work of 
David or of some later writer cannot be 
ascertained. Many have ascribed it to 
David; and it has been supposed that 
he wrote it either when he was an exile 
among the Philistines (1 Sam. xxvii.), 
or when he was young, and had notyet ob- 
tained the authority of the government. 
This last opinion is derived—Rosen- 
miiller thinks correctly—from vers. 9, 
23, 46, 141, 161. Gurlitt supposed that 
its author was some youth who was 
made ee by the Assyrians, and who 
composed the psalm in his captivity, as 
expressive of his attachment to his re- 
ligion.:—a youth who could not, though 
away from his country and home, and 
surrounded by temptations, be turned 
away from the religion of his fathers by 
threats or bribes ;—who rejected all the 
allurements and blandishments which 
could be presented to him to induce him 
to abandon that religion, and to conform 
to the customs of idolatry,—or who re- 
sisted all temptations to sensual grati- 
fications. This idea is derived from 
vers. 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 36, 39, 42, 43, 46, 
50, 51, 53, 56, 67, 72, 74, 78, 83, 84, 95, 
109. Thus understood, it would be ap- 

licable to the condition of such a youn 

ebrew as Joseph or Daniel, and woul 
express the feclings which such young 
men would have in the temptations by 
which they were surrounded, and the 
firmness of their attachment to the 

rinciples of the religion in which they 
had been trained. The idea is a beau- 
tiful one, and may properly be used for 
an illustration, but there is no certain 
evidence that the psalm was composed 
under those circumstances. Others have 
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supposed that the pels was written by 
Jaddo (Neh. xii. 22), the high-priest in 
the time of Alexander the Great—amidst 
the troubles which then existed in Judea, 
and amidst the opposition of the Sama- 
ritans,—and that the design was to show 
his own firmness in the Jewish religion, 
and to excite the Hebrews to the same 
firmness by setting forth the authority 
and excellence of the word of God, and 
the authority of the law. Riidinger 
supposes that it was composed in the 
time of the persecutions under Anti- 
ochus,—the times of the Maccabees,— 
with the same design. All these are 
mere conjectures, and it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain the occasion on which 
the psalm was composed, or to deter- 
mine who was its author. Nor is it 
necessary. The barge is so applicable to 
the people of God at all times, so fitted 
to strengthen the mind in trial, so 
adapted to guide, comfort, and support 
the soul, and so true in regard to the in- 
fluence and value of the law of God, that 
it is not needful to know when it was 
composed, or who its author was. It is 
sufficient to know that it was composed 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and is a repository of truths which will 
be of inestimable yaluc in all ages of the 
world, 

There is no grouping or arrangement 
of the subjects in the psalm, and little 
or no connexion between the sentiments 
in the verses of it. Muchin it has a 
proverbial cast, or is presented in the 


form of aphorisms; and the order of 


thought seems to have been suggested 
by the necessity of ehoosing a particular 
letter with which to commence each 
verse, and the succession of eight verses 
under each letter. It might be possible 
to make an arrangement of the psalm 
under particular heads,—such as the 
following, under the general title of 
Tue Worp oF Gov, or THE Law oF 
Gop ;— 
I. In youth. V. At night. 

II. In trial. VI. In public. 
III. In duty. VIL. In private. 
IV. In meditation.| VIII. In prosperity. 

IX. In adversity, ete., etc. ;— 


but, in an exposition of the psalm, 
such an arrangement or classification, 
changing the structure of the psalm, 
might be of doubtful propricty, and_ it 
will be right to adhere to the order 
which the Spirit of Inspiration has 
seen fit to observe. 
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PSALM CXIX. 
ALEPH, 
LESSED are the ! undefiled in 


the way, who ° walk in the 
law of the Logp. 


1 Or, perfect, or, sincere. o Ps. exxviii. 1. 


1. Blessed are the undefiled in the 


way. In the way or journey of life ; in 
the path of religion ; in the road which 
leads to heaven. As life—the reli- 
gious life—is represented under the 
image of a journey, the expression 
here is equivalent to saying, “ Blessed 
are those who in the journey of life— 
in their religious course—are pure, 
sincere, uncontaminated.” On the 
word way, see Notes on Ps. i. 6. The 
margin here on the word undefiled, 
is perfect, or sincere. So the He- 
brew. The word is the sameas in Job 
i. 1, where it is rendered perfect. See 
Notes on that passage. The Greek 
translation is undefiled—apwpot. So 
the Latin, immaculati. Luther renders 
it, “Who live without blemish” or 
stain. The idea is, “ Blessed are they 
who are upright, sincere, perfect, in 
their course.” ‘The whole psalm is 
designed to illustrate this thought, 
by showing what the influence of a 
sincere and conscientious attachment 
to the principles of the law or word 
of God in the various circumstances 
of life must be. 9 Who walk in the 
law of the Lorp. Who habitually 
obey his law. This constitutes sin- 
cerity, uprightness, perfection in a 
man’s life; for the law of the Lord 
is the only just rule of human con- 
duct. 

2. Blessed ave they that keep his 
testimonies. His commandments or 
laws, considered as what he bears wit- 
ness to concerning that which is just, 
wise, good. Every law of a parent is 
to his children a testimony on his part 
of what is wise and right and good; 
and so every law of God is Ais solemn 
testimony as to what is right and 
good for man. See Notes on Ps. xix. 
7; xxv. 10. And that seek him 
with the whole heart. With a sincere 
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2 Blessed are they that keep 
his testimonies, and that seek him 
with the whole heart.” 

3 They @ also do no iniquity; 
they walk in his ways. 


p Prov. xxiii. 26; 1 John iii, 20, 
g 1 John iii. 9; v. 18. 


desire to know his will and to do it; 
without hypocrisy or guile; with no 
selfish or sinister aims. As God 
knows the heart, all other modes of 
“seeking” him must be in vain. It 
is impossible for man to impose on 
him by appearances. 

3. They also do no iniquity. See 
Notes on 1 Jolin iii. 9. The mean- 
ing is, that they are righteous; their. 
character is that they do that which 
is right. It cannot mean that all 
persons who are religious are actually 
and absolutely perfect,—for no man 
would hold this opinion ; no one does 
hold it. It is general language such 
as is commonly used to describe an 
upright or righteous man. The de- 
claration is true of all who are the 
friends of God,—or, who are truly 
religious,—in the following senses: 
(1) That they are habitually and cha- 
racteristically righteous; (2) That 
they intend to do right,—for a man 
who deliberately purposes to do wrong 
—to lead a life of sin and disobedi- 
ence, cannot be a pious man. (3) 
That when they do err, it is not the 
result of intention, or the design of 
their life, but because they are 
tempted ; are overcome with passion ; 
are led by the power of their native 
corruption of heart to act contrary 
to their better judgment and their 
true character. Sce Rom. vii. 14-17. 
On the other hand, it is true that 
a man who is not characteristically 
vighteous; who is not an upright 
man in his dealings; who is not true, 
and honest, and temperate, and just, 
and benevolent, cannot be a child of 
God and heir of heaven. No exact- 
ness of orthodoxy, and no fervour of 
emotion, and no zeal in the cause of 
religion, can constitute true piety 
without this. They walk in his 
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4 Thou * hast commanded us 
to keep thy precepts diligently. 

5 Othat my ways were directed 
to keep thy statutes! 

6 Then shall I not be ashamed,’ 


r Deut. vi. 17; xi. 18, 22. 
#1 John ii. 28. t ver. 171. 


ways. Habitually; constantly; cha- 
racteristically. They are not merely 
honest, upright, and just in their 
dealings with men, but they walk in 
the ways of God; they are religious. 

4. Thou hast commanded. All this 
is here traced to the command of 
God; to the fact that he has required 
it. It is not mere human prudence; 
it is not mere morality; it is not 
because it will be for our interest ; it 
is because God requires it. This is 
the foundation of all true virtue; and 
until a man acts from this motive it 
cannot be said that he is iu the proper 
sensearighteousman. J Zo keep thy 
precepts diligently. Heb., very much ; 
that is, to do it constantly; faith- 
fully. Each one of his laws is to be 
observed, and to be observed always, 
and in all circumstances, 

5. O that my ways were directed, 
ete. Indicating the desire of the 
pious heart. ‘That desire—a pre- 
vailing, constant, uniform desire—is 
to keep the law of God. It is the 
aim of the life; it is the supreme 
purpose of the soul; it is the ruling 
wish of the man, thus to keep the 
law of God. He in whose bosom 
this is no¢ the constant wish cannot 
be a pious man. The Hebrew par- 
ticle used here, and rendered “O 
that,” is a particle denoting a wish, 
or an earnest desire. The word 
“ways? denotes the course of life. 
The whole is expressive of an earnest 
desire to live in accordance with the 
law of God. It implies also a sense 
of dependence on God. 

6. Then shall I not be ashamed. 
On the word ashamed, see Notes on 
Job vi. 20; Ps. xxv. 2,3. The mean- 
ing here is, that he would not have 
occasion to be ashamed; he would 
not be disappointed; all his hopes 
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when I have respect unto all thy 
commandments. 

7 I will praise thee with up- 
rightness of heart, when I shall 
have learned! thy righteous judg- 
ments. 

1 judgments of thy righteousness. 


would be realized. He would have 
full evidence of piety ; he would en- 
joy the comforts which he sought in 
religion; he would feel assured of 
ultimately obtaining eternal life. 
{ When I have respect unto all thy 
commandments. Literally, “In my 
looking at all thy commandments,” 
That is, in his regarding them; in 
his feeling that all were equally bind- 
ing on him; and in his having the 
consciousness that he had not in- 
tentionally neglected, violated, or 
disregarded any of them. ‘There can 
be no true piety except where a man 
intends to keep ALL the commands of 
God. If he makes a selection among 
them, keeping this one or that one, 
as may be most convenient for him, 
or as may be most for his interest, or 
as may be most popular, it is full 
proof that he knows nothing of the 
nature of truc religion. A child has 
no proper respect for a parent if he 
obeys him only as shall suit his whim 
or his convenience ; and no man can 
be a pious man who does not purpose, 
in all honesty, to keep aLL the com- 
mandments of God; to submit to his 
will tn everything. 

7. Iwill praise thee with upright- 
ness of heart. With an upright and 
sincere heart. § When I shall have 
learned. Heb., “In my learning.” 
In the practice or act of learning 
them. His own experience of their 
nature, influence, and value would 
lead him to sincere praise. He had 
no doubt of finding that they were 
worthy of his praises, and of seeing 
in them more and more occasion to 
glorify and honour God. The more 
we know of God, the more shall we 
see in him to praise. The larger our 
acquaintance and experience, the 
more our hearts will be disposed to 
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8 I will keep thy statutes: O 
forsake me not utterly. 


BETH. 


9 Wherewithal shall a young “ 


magnify his name. This remark 
must extend to all that there is in 
God to be learned; and as that is 
infinite, so there will be occasion for 
renewed and more elevated praise to 
all eternity. J Thy righteous judg- 
ments. Marg.,asin Heb., Judgments 
of thy righteousness. The laws or 
statutes which God, as a righteous or 
just God, appoints to be the rule of 
conduct to his creatures. 

8. I will keep thy statutes. Thy 
commands ; thy laws. ‘This expresses 
the firm purpose of the psalmist. 
He meant to keep the law of God; 
he could confidently say that he would 
do it,—yet coupled with the prayer 
which follows, that God would not 
forsake him. § O forsake ime not 
utterly. Heb., “To very much;” so 
as to leave me to myself. His con- 
fidence that he would keep the com- 
mandments of God was based on the 
prayer that God would not leave him. 
There is no other ground of per- 
suasion that we shall be able to keep 
the commandments of God than that 
which rests on the belief and the 
hope that He will not leave us. 

¥. Wherewithal. This begins the 
second portion of the psalm, extend- 
ing to ver. 16, in which all the verses 
begin with the second letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, indicated in our 
translation by the word Beth. These 
names of the letters, inserted for 
convenience, are no part of the psalm, 
as it is not so marked in the original. 
This mode of indicating the divisions 
of the psalm is peculiar to our ver- 
sion. It is not in the Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, or the German 
versions. The word wherewithal means 
“by what” (Heb.); that is, What 
means shall a young man adopt by 
which he may “cleanse his way ?” 
It indicates a state of inquiry. The 
case supposed is that of a young 
man pondering the question how he 
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man cleanse his way? By taking 
bed thereto according to thy 
word. 


a Prov. i. 4. 


may be saved from the corruptions of 
his own heart, and escape the tempta- 
tions to which he is exposed in early 
years, and leada pure and upright 
life. There can be no more impor- 
tant inquiry for one just entering on 
the journey of life; there can be 
found nowhere a more just and com- 
prehensive answer than is contained 
in this single verse. All the precepts 
of ancient and modern wisdom, all 
the teachings of heathen morality 
and religion, and all the results of 
the experience of mankind, could 
furnish nothing in addition to what 
is here suggested. The world has no 
higher wisdom than this by which to 
guide a young man, so that he may 
lead a holy life. YJ Shall a young 
man. The remark here mighé be ap- 
plied also to those who are in middle 
life, or even to those who are in more 
advanced years, but it is applied 
here especially to the young, because 
it may be supposed that in the other 
cases the matter may be regarded as 
settled by experience; because to the 
young, as they commence life, the 
inquiry is so momentous; and because 
it is a question which it may be sup- 
posed zzll come up before the mind 
of every young man whio has any 
right aspirations, and any proper 
conception of the dangers which en- 
compass his path. Gf Cleanse his 
way? Make his course of life pure 
and upright. The language does not 
necessarily imply that there had been 
any previous impurity or vice, but it 
has particular reference to the future : 
—not how he might cleanse himself 
from past offences, but how he might 
make the future pure. The inquiry is, 
how he might conduct himself,—what 
principles he could adopt, — under 
what influence he could bring him- 
self,—so that his future course would 
be honest, honourable, upright. { By 
taking heed thereto, etc. The word 
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10 With » my whole heart have 
I sought thee: O let me not 
wander from thy commandments. 
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mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee. 
12 Blessed aré thou, O Lorn: 


11 Thy » word have I hid in | teach me thy statutes. 


v 2 Chron. xy. 15. 


“thereto” is not in the original. 
The Hebrew is, ‘To keep according 
to thy word;” or, “in keeping ac- 
cording to thy word.” Prof. Alex- 
ander supposes that this means “to 
keep it [his way] according to thy 
word ;”” and that the whole is a ques- 
tion,—“ How may a young man so 
cleanse his way as to keep it accord- 
ing to thy word ?”—and that the 
answer to the question is to be found 
in the general strain of the psalm, 
or in the general principles laid down 
inthe psalm. But it is clear that the 
answer to the question must be found 
zn the verse, or not found at all; and 
the most natural construction is that 
in our translation. So De Wette 
renders it: “How can a young man 
walk guiltless? If [or, when] he 
holds [or, keeps] himself according 
to thy word.” The meaning clearly 
is, If he governs himself according 
to the law of God,—if he makes that 
law the rule of his life and conduct, 
he would be enabled to do it. All 
other things might fail; this rule 
would never fail, in making and 
keeping a man pure. The more 
principles of common honesty, the 
principles of honour, the considera- 
tions of self-interest, the desire of 
reputation,—valuable as they may 
be,—would not constitute a security 
in regard to his conduct; the law of 
God would, for that is wholly pure. 
10. With my whole heart have I 
sought thee. See Notes on ver. 2. 
The psalmist in ver. 2 speaks of the 
*blessedness of those who seek thie 
Lord with the whole heart ;” in this 
verse he says that this blessedness 
was his. He could affirm that he 
had thus sought God. He had such 
a consciousness that this was the 
aim and purpose of his life that 
he could say so without hesita- 
tion. Every man who claims to be a 


w Ps, i. 2, z ver. 26, etc. Ps. xxv. 4. 


religious man ought to be able to say 
this. Alas, how few can do it! 
J Olet me not wander, ctc. Keep 
me in this steady purpose ; this fixed 
design. This is the language of a 
heart where there is a consciousness 
of its weakness, and its liability to 
err, strong as may be its purpose to 
do right. Such an apprehension is 
one of the best means of security, for 
such an apprehension will Iead a man 
to pray, and while a man prays he 
is safe. 

11. Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart. Comp. Notes on Ps. xxxvii. 
31. The word rendered Aid means 
properly to conceal, so that a thing 
may be seeret, private, inaccessible ; 
then, to lay up in private, to treasure 
up, to hoard—as money or jewels— 
commonly hidden from public view. 
Job xx. 26; Ps. xvii. 14. Then it 
means to lay up in one’s hearé, as a 
secret, inaccessible place; to hide 
one’s thoughts, purposes, designs ; or 
to lay up knowledge or wisdom in the 
heart as a treasure, Job x. 13; Prov. 
ii. 1; vii. 1. The meaning here is, 
that he had treasured up the word of 
God, as the most valuable thing, in 
his heart; it was there, though un- 
seen; it constituted the secret powcr 
by which he was governed ; it was 
permanently deposited there, as the 
most valuable of his treasures. J That 
I might not sin against thee. That 
it might protect me from sinning 
against thee. That I might be con- 
tinually guided by its precepts; that 
I might be admonished of duty ; that 
I might be deterred from going 
astray. 

12. Blessed art thou, O Lorp. 
Blessed art thou as the author of 
such alaw. ‘his language of bene- 
diction or doxology is an outbreak of 
feeling or adoration in view of such 
a law,—so good, 80 holy, so fitted to 
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13 With my lips have I de- 
clared all the judgments of thy 
mouth. 

14 I have rejoiced in the way 
of thy testimonies as much as in 
all riches. 

15 I will meditate » in thy 
precepts, and have respect unto 


y Psi. 2, 


direct and guide man. The mind is 
full of the subject ; and the lips give 
vent to the feeling of gratitude and 
joy that such a law had been revealed 
to men. YJ Teach me thy statutes. 
Make me more and more acquainted 
with a law so pure, so rich, so 
valuable. 


13. With my lips have I declared, 
That is, I have openly and publicly 
made thy words known to others; I 
have defended and vindicated them. 
Q All the judgments. ‘The word 
judgments here means the same as 
statutes or laws: and the iden is, 
that he had been on the side of those 
laws, and had endeavoured by argu- 
ment and persuasion to bring others 
under their influence. How he had 
done it we are not informed; but we 
have no reason to suppose that the 
author of the psalm was a minister 
of religion, and if not, then we have 
here an example of what a man who 
does not claim to be a public teacher 
may do, and should do, in making 
known and defending Divine truth. 
Every man is as much bound to do 
this in his sphere as the minister of 
religion is in his; and private mem- 
bers of the church have often an 
opportunity of doing this to more 
advantage than the ministers of the 
gospel possess. § Of thy mouth. 
With my mouth I speak those things 
which have proceeded from thine. 
I speak in thy name; I declare thy 
truth. It is not my own; it is thine. 

14. I have rejoiced, etc. I do re- 
joice; Lexult in this; I find my happi- 
ness there. The word expresses a high 
degree of joy. YJ As much as in all 
riches, Heb., “as upon all wealth.” 
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thy ways. 

16 I will delight myself in thy 
statutes: I will not forget thy 
word. 


GIMEL. 


17 Deal * bountifully with thy 
servant, that I may live, and keep 
thy word. 


2 Ps. exvi. 7. 


As men rejoice who have great wealth. 
I find my happiness in religion, as if 
in the possession of real wealth. 
Prov. x. 22. 

15. Lill meditate in thy precepts. 
I will think of them; I will find my 
happiness in them. See Notes on Ps. 
i.2. And have respect unto thy 
ways. And look to thy ways—thy 
commands. I continually regard 
them, or refer to them in my mind 
as the guide of my life. See Notes 
on ver. 6, 

16. L will delight myself in thy 
statutes. I will find my happiness in 
thy laws. Sce Notes on Ps, i. 2; 
exii. 1. QL will not forget thy word. 
I will not allow the world to crowd 
it out of my mind. 

17. Deal bountifully, ete. This 
commences the next portion of the 
psalm, indicated by the letter Gimed, 
the third letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, answering to our letterg. Each 
verse of this portion (vers. 17-24) 
begins with this letter. There is a 
resemblance between the first word 
of this verse—bi93, gemol — and the 
letter —Gimel—which commences the 
eight verses of this portion of the 
psalm. The noun (derived from the 
verb)—212, gamal—means a camel, 
and the letter gimel has been sup- 
posed to have derived its name from 
its having originally a resemblance 
to the camel’s neck. In some of the 
Phenician inscriptions, and in the 
Ethiopic alphabet, it has this form 
(Gesenius, Zer). The verd used here 
means to do, or show, or cause good 
or evil to any one; and then to re- 
ward, or to recompense, either good 
or evil. Here it seems to be used in 
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18 ! Open thou mine eyes, that 
I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law. 


1 Reveal. 


a general sense of doing good, or 
showing favour, as in Ps, xiii. 6; 
exvi. 73; exlii. 7. Comp. Prov. xi. 
17. It does not necessarily imply 
that the author of the psalm had any 
claim, or demanded this on the 
ground of merit. He begged the 
favour, the friendship, the interposi- 
tion of God in his behalf. J That Z 
may live. The continuance of life 
was dependent on the favour of God. 
{ And keep thy word. For grace to 
do this he was equally dependent on 
God; and he asked that life might 
be continued, in order that he might 
honour the word of God by obey- 
ing it. 

18. Open thou mine eyes. Marg., 
Reveal. So the Septuagint and the 
Latin Vulgate. The Hebrew word 
means to be naked; then to make 
naked, to uncover, to disclose, to re- 
veil. Here it is the samé as uncover ; 
that is, take away from the eyes what 
is before them to prevent clear vision. 
Comp. Num. xxii. 31; xxiv. 4, 16. 
9 That I may behold wondrous 
things. Things which are fitted to 
excite wonder and amazement :—that 
is, things which are secret or hidden 
from the common view; the deep, 
spiritual meaning of the word of 
God. By natural vision he might 
see the surface—the letter; to see 
the deep, hidden, real, meaning, 
he needed the special influence of 
God. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 12, 14, 15. 
He believed that there were such 
things in the law of God; he desired 
to see them. J Out of thy law. 
Out of the written word; out of the 
Scriptures. The word Jaw here is 
used to denote al? that God had re- 
vealed to mankind; all that is con- 
tained in the volume of inspiration. 
The truths taught here are (1) That 
there are deep, hidden, secret things 
in the word of God, which are not 
perceived by the natural man; (2) 
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19 I am a stranger * in the 
earth; hide not thy command- 
ments from me. 


@ Pg, xxxix. 12; Web. xi. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 11. 


That those things, when understood, 
are fitted to excite wonder, or to fill 
the mind with admiring views of 
God; (3) That a special illumination 
of God is necessary that man may 
perceive these things; and (4) That 
the proper understanding of these 
things is connected with prayer, and 
can be hoped for only in answer to 
prayer. No one has a proper ap- 
preciation of Divine truth—of the 
beauty, the spiritual meaning, the 
grandeur, the sublimity of the Bible 
—until he is a renewed—a praying— 
man. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 
6-15. 

19. Tam a stranger in the earth. 
A wayfaring man; a pilgrim; a so- 
journer; a man whose permanent 
home is not in this world. The word 
is applicable to one who belongs to 
another country, and who is now 
merely passing through a foreign 
land, or sojourning there for a time. 
Comp. Notes on Heb. xi. 13. The 
home of the child of God is heaven. 
Here he is in a strange—a foreign— 
land. He is to abide here but for a 
little time, and then to pass on to his 
eternal habitation. § Hide not thy 
commandments from me. Make me to 
know them; keep them continually 
before me. In this strange land, 
away from my home, let me have the 
comfort of feeling that thy commands 
are ever with me to guide me; thy 
promises to comfort me. The feeling is 
thatof one in a strange land who would 
desire, if possible, to keep up constant 
communications with his ome—his 
family, his friends, his kindred there. 
On earth, the place of our sojourning 
—of our pilgrimage—the friend of 
God desires to have constant inter- 
course with heaven, his final home; 
not to be left to the desolate feeling 
that he is cut off from all intercourse 
with that world where he is for ever 
to dwell. 
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20 My # soul breaketh for the 
longing that ié hath unto thy 
judgments at all times. 

21 Thou hast rebuked the proud 

& Ps. Ixiii. 1. ¢ 1 Pet. y. 6. 


20. My soul breaketh. This word 


means to break ; to crush; to break 
in pieces by scraping, rubbing, or 
grating. ‘The idea would seem to 
Le, not that he was crushed as by a 
single blow, but that his soul—his 
strength—was worn away by little 
and little. ‘The desire to know more 
of the commands of God acted con- 
tinually on him, exhausting his 
strength, and overcoming him. He 
so longed for God that, in our lan- 
guage, “it wore upon him ”—as any 
ungratitied desire does. It was not 
the possession of the knowledge of 
God that exhausted him; it was the 
intenseness of his desive that he 
wight know more of God. 4 For 
the longing. For the earnest desire. 
{ That it hath unto thy judgments 
at all times. Thy law; thy com- 
mands, ‘his was a constant feeling. 
It was not fitful or spasmodic. 1t 
was the steady, habitual state of the 
soul on the subject. He had never 
seen enough of the beauty and glory 
of the law of God to feel that all the 
wants of his nature were satisfied, or 
that he could see and know no more ; 
he had seen and felt enough to excite 
in him an ardent desire to be made 
fully acquainted with aid that there 
is in the law of God. Comp. Notes 
on Ps. xvii. 15. 

21. Thou hast rebuked the proud. 
Comp. Ps. ix. 5. The meaning is, 
that God had done this not by word 
but by deed. The proud were every- 
where rebuked by God, alike in his 
law, and in his providence. The 
connexion seems to be this :—the 
psalmist is meditating on the benefit 
or advantage of keeping the law of 
God; of a humble, pious life. His 
mind naturally adverts to what would 
be the opposite of this,—or to this 
in contrast with an opposite course 


of life; and he says, therefore, that * 
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¢ that are cursed, which do err 
from thy commandments. 

22 Remove from me reproach 
and contempt; for I have kept 
thy testimonies. 


God had in every way, and at all 
times, manifested his displeasure 
against that class of men. Such a 
course, therefore, must be attended 
with misery; but the course which 
he proposed to pursue must be at- 
tended with happiness. §f That are 
cursed. The accursed ; those who are 
regarded and treated by God as ac- 
cursed, or as objects of his disappro- 
bation. Which do err from thy 
commandments. Who depart from 
thy law. The sense is, “Z propose 
and intend to keep thy law. Asa 
motive to this, I look at the con- 
sequences which must follow from 
disobeying it. I see it everywhere 
in the Divine treatment of those who 
do disregard that law. They are 
subject to the displeasure—the solemn 
rebuke—-of God. Soall must be who 
disregard his law; and it is my pur- 
pose not to be found among their 
number.” 

22. Remove from me reproach and 
contempt. Show me thy favour, and 
let. me not suffer in the estima- 
tion of mankind on account of my 
religion. Let me not be exposed to 
malicious charges; to accusations of 
hypocrisy, insincerity, and unfaith- 
fulness on account of my religion. 
This “reproach and contempt” might 
arise from two sources; (1) On ae- 
count of religion itself, or decause he 
was a true friend of God; or (2) he 
may have been charged with hypo- 
crisy and insincerity; with doing 
things inconsistent with the pro- 
fession of religion. These accusa- 
tions he prays may be removed from 
him (a) In order that the true re- 
ligion might not be in itself a matter 
of reproach, but that God might 
honour his own religion, and make it 
esteemed among men; (3) Because 
he was conscious that so far as he © 
was concerned, the charges were 
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23 Princes also did sit and 
speak against me: but thy ser- 
vant did meditate in thy statutes. 

24 Thy testimonies also are 


d vers. 77, 92. 2 men of counsel. 


unfounded. He did not deserve the 


“reproach and contempt” that pro- 
perly belong to a life of hypocrisy 
and insincerity. For I have kept 
thy testimonies. My conscience as- 
sures me of this. I can appeal to 
thee, my God, in proof that I do not 
deserve the charge of insincerity and 
hypocrisy. Every professedly pious 
man ought to be able thus to appeal 
to conscience and to God, and to say, 
in the most solemn manner, that he 
dloes not deserve the reproach of 
hypocrisy and insincerity. 

23. Princes also did sit and speak 
against me. This would have been 
applicable to David many times in 
his life, but it was also applicable to 
many others, and there is nothing in 
the language which would limit it to 
David. It is evident that the author 
of the psalm had been subject to 
reproach from those who were of 
exalted rank ; it is clear also that he 
felt this keenly. It is natural, 
whether proper or not, that we should 
feel the reproach and contempt of 
those in elevated life—the rich, the 
honoured, une learned—more than of 
those in humbler life. Their good 
opinion can be of value only as they 
may be better qualified than others 
to judge of what constitutes true 
excellence, or as they may have it in 
their power to do us more harm, or 
to do more to aid: us in doing good, 
than others have; but truth and 
principle are never to be sacrificed 
that we may secure their favour; 
and if, in the faithful discharge of. 
our duty, and the zealous adherence 
to the principles of our religion, we 
incur their frowns, we are to bear it, 
—as the great Lord and Saviour of 
his people did. Heb. xiii. 13. But 
thy servant did meditate in thy sta- 
tutes. I was engaged in this; I 
continued to do it; I was not de- 
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my 4 delight, and! my ¢ counsel- 
lors. 
DALETH. 
25 My soul cleaveth unto the 
é Prov. vii. 1-4. 


terred from it by their opposition; I 


found comfort in it, when they sat 
and talked against me. ‘This would 
seem to have reference to some oc- 
casion when they were together—iu 
public business, or in the social circle. 
They, the princes and nobles engaged 
in the ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion, or in conversation connected 
with revelry, frivolity, or sin. Un- 
willing to participate in this,—having 
different tastes,—feeling that it was 
improper to be one of their com- 
panions in such a mode of spending 
time, or in such subjects of conversa- 
tion, ke withdrew, he turned his 
thoughts on the law of God, he 
sought comfort in meditation on that 
law and on God. He became, there- 
fore, the subject of remark—perhaps 
of their jests—because he thus re- 
fused to mingle with them, or because 
he put on what seemed to be hypo- 
critical seriousness, and was (what 
they deemed) stern, sour, unsocial, as 
if he thus publicly, though tacitly, 
meant to rebuke them. Nothing 
will be more dikely to subject one to 
taunting remarks, to rebuke, to con- 
tempt, than to manifest a religious 
spirit, and to introduce religion in 
any way in the circles of the worldly 
and the gay. 

24. Thy testimonies also are my 
delight. Sec Notes on ver. 16. He 
found his main happiness in the word 
of God. And my counsellors. 
Marg., as in Heb., men of my counsel. 
He sought direction and advice from 
them as from a friend who would 
give him counsel. He looked to the 
revealed law of God to ascertain what 
was right; to know how he should 
act in the emergencies of life. 

25. My soul cleaveth unto the dust. 
This commences a new division of the 
psalm, in which each verse begins 
with the fourth letter of the Hebrew 
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dust: quicken thou me according 
to thy word. 

26 I have declared my ways, 
and thou heardest me: teach me 
thy statutes. 


alphabet,—Daleth, equivalent to the 
English d. There is nothing in the 
sense to separate it from the other 
parts of the psalm. The word ren- 
dered cleaveth means to be glued to; 
to stick fast. It has the sense of 
adhering firmly to anything, so that 
it cannot easily be separated from it. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. Ixiii. 8. The 
word dust here may mean either the 
earth, and earthly things, considered 
as low, base, unworthy, worldly; or 
it may mean the grave, as if he were 
near to that, and in danger of dying. 
De Wette understands it in the 
latter sense. Comp. Ps. xliv. 25; 
xxii. 29. Yet the word cleave would 
hardly suggest this idea; and the 
force of that word would be better 
represented by the idea that his soul, 
as it were, adhered to the things of 
earth; that it seemed to be so fast- 
ened to them—so glued to them— 
that it could not be detached from 
them; that his affections were low, 
earthly, grovelling, so as to give him 
deep distress, and to lead him to cry 
to God for life and strength that he 
might break away from them. This 
expresses what is often felt by good 
men, and thus presents one of the 
forms of religious experience. Comp. 
Rom. vii. 14, 15. | Quicken thou 
me. Cause me to live; give me 
vigour and strength to break away 
from this which binds me fast, and 
to rise above these low propensities. 
{ According to thy word. That is, 
either according to thy promises made 
to thy people to aid them when they 
are in distress; or, according to the 
principles of thy word, that I may 
live as thy word requires. Who has 
not found his soul so cleaving to dust 
—to earth—to worldly things—as to 
feel himself degraded by it, and to 
lead him to cry out with earnestness 
that God would give him strength, 
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27 Make me to understand the 
way of thy precepts: so shall I 
talk of thy wondrous works. 

28 My soul! melteth for heavi- 

1 droppeth. 


life, vigour, that his soul might rise 
to better things ? 

26. I have declared my ways. That 
is, I have declared or recounted them 
to thee. I have made mention of my 
cares, troubles, anxieties, purposes. I 
have laid them all before thee, reserv- 
ing or keeping back nothing. YJ And 
thou heardest me. Thou didst answer 
me. It is only when we declare all 
our ways before God, that we can 
hope he wild hear us. It is right and 
proper that we should go before God 
with all our cares and troubles. There 
is nothing that gives us anxiety, of 
which we may not speak to him, 
however trivial if may seem to be,— 
even as a child speaks to a mother of 
the smallest matter that troubles him. 
When this is done, we may be assured 
that God will not turn away from us, 
or disregard our cry. 

“T told him all my secret grief; 

My secret groaning reached his cars; 

He gave my inward pains relief, 

And calmed the tumult of my fears.” 
"| Teach me thy statutes. Make known 
to me thy will. Acquaint me with 
what thou wouldst have me to do. 
Sce ver. 12. 

27. Make me to understand, cte. 
See Notes on ver.18. YJ So shall I 
talk of thy wondrous works. The 
things in thy works—thy providen- 
tial dealings—that are wondrous. 
That is, with a heart full of the sub- 
ject, he could not but speak of those 
things,—for “out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
See Notes on Ps, xxxix. 2-4. 

28. My soul melteth. Mare., drop- 
peth. The Hebrew word here em- 
ployed—p>3, dalaph—means to drop, 
to drip, to distil, spoken of a house, as 
when the rain drops through the roof, 
Eccl. x. 18; then, to shed tears, to 
weep, Job xvi. 20,—and this seems 
to be the meaning here. The idea of 
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ness: strengthen thou me accord- 
ing unto thy word. 

9 Remove / from me the way 
of lying; and grant me thy law 
graciously. 

30 I have chosen the way of 


melting is not properly in the word, 
and the term weep would better ex- 
press the meaning. His soul seemed 
to drop tears. It overflowed with tears. 
Yet there is an idea of abundant or 
constant weeping. It is not a gush 
of emotion, as when we say of one 
that he is “ dathed in tears ;’’ it is the 
idea of a steady flow or dropping of 
tears—slow, silent, but constant—as 
if the soul were dripping away or 
dissolving. Thus the idea is more 
striking und beautiful than that of 
melting. It is quiet but continuous 
grief that slowly wears away the soul. 
There are two kinds of sorrow :— 
(a) the one represented by floods of 
tears, like fierce torrents that sweep 
all away, and are soon passed ; (4) the 
other is the gentle dropping—the 
constant wearing—the slow attrition 
caused by inward grief, that secretly 
but certainly wears away the soul. 
The latter is more common, and more 
difficult to be borne than the other. 
The Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate 
render this, “My soul slumbereth.” 
YJ For heaviness. This word means 
gricf, sorrow, vexation. Prov. xiv. 
13; xvii. 21. It is here silent grief; 
hidden sorrow. How many thus 
pine in secret, till life slowly wears 
away, and they sink to the grave. 
{| Strengthen thou me. Give me 
strength to meet this constant wear- 
ing away—this slow work of sorrow. 
We need strength to bear great and 
sudden sorrow; we need it not less 
to bear that which constantly wears 
upon us; which makes our sleep un- 
easy; which preys upon our nerves, 
and slowly eats away our life. QJ Ae- 
carding unto thy word. See vers. 
9, 25. 

29. Remove from me. Take it from 
me; eause it to depart; Jet me not be 
under its influence or power. {J The 
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truth : thy judgments have I laid 
before me. 

31 I have stuck unto thy tes- 
timonies: O Lorp, put me not 
to 7 shame. 


J Prov. xxx, 8. g Isa. xlix, 23. 


way of lying. Every false, deceitful, 


hypocritical way. We are not to sup- 
pose that the psalmist was addicted 
to lying, but that he felt he was, 
like all men, in danger of acting from 
false views, from wrong motives, or 
under the influence of delusion and 
deceit. It is a prayer that he might 
always be sincere and truthful. No 
man who knows his own heart can 
doubt the propriety of this prayer. 
On nothing does a man need more to 
examine himself; in nothing does he 
more need the grace of God, than 
that he may be sincere. Q And grant 
me thy law graciously. The know- 
ledge of thy law; grace to obey thy 
law. The single word rendered “ grant 
graciously ” is a word which implics 
the idea of mercy or favour. It was 
not a thing which he claimed as a 
right; it was thet for which he was 
dependent on the mercy of God. 

30. I have chosen the way of truth. 
Among all the paths of life I have 
selected this. I prefer this. I desire 
to walk in this. Religion is, wherever 
it exists, a matter of preference or 
choice ; and the friend of God prefers 
his service to the service of the world. 
WY Thy judgments. Thy statutes; thy 
laws. § Have I laid before me. I 
have set them before my mind as the 
guide of my conduct; I have made 
their observance the end and aim of 
my life. 

31. I have stuck unto thy testi- 
monies. The word here rendered 
stuck is the same which in ver. 25 is 
rendered cleave :— My soul cleaveth 
unto the dust.”? It means here that 
he had adhered to the testimonies of 
God as if he had been glued to them, 
or as if he and they were firmly united 
together. He had so adhered to them 
that he could not be detached from 
them. § O Lorp, put me not to 
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32 I will run the way of thy 
commandments, when thou shalt 
enlarge 4 my heart. 


HE. 

33 Teach me, O Lorp, the way 
of thy statutes, and I shall keep i 
it unto the end. 

34 Giveémeunderstanding, and 


_ A Isa. lx. 55 2 Cor. vi. 11. 
i Rev. ii. 26. & Prov. ii. 6. 


shame. Let me not be disappointed 
or confounded; let all my anticipa- 
tions of the good effects of obeying 
thy law be realized; let me find all 
that I have hoped for ; let: me partake 
of thy friendship and favour as I de- 
sire. See Notes on ver. 6. 

32. Twill run the way of thy com- 
mandments. That is, I will not merely 
keep them—which might be expressed 
by “I will ewal& in them,”-—but I 
will hasten to keep them; I will do 
it with alacrity, as when one runs to 
accomplish an object. I will devote 
to them all the energies of my life. 
©; When thou shalt enlarge my heart. 
Or, more literally, “For thou wilt 
enlarge my heart ;” expressing con- 
fidence that God would do this, so 
that he would be thus inclined and 
enabled to keep his commandments. 
It is an acknowledgment of depend- 
ence, and at the same time the ex- 
pression of a confident belief that God 
would grant him the grace needful 
for him. The phrase “to cnlarge the 
heart ” means to make it free; to de- 
liver it from all hindrances to what is 
right; to fill it with noble and holy 
purposes; to stimulate and animate 
it. The heart is contracted or made 
narrow by selfishness, pride, vanity, 
ambition, covetousness; it is made 
large by charity, love, hope, benevo- 
lence. Sin narrows the soul; religion 
enlarges it. 

33. Teach me, O Lorn, the way of 
thy statutes, ‘This begins a new di- 
vision of the psalm, indicated by the 
letter He (or 2). The word rendered 
tcach means properly to throw, to 
cast, to hurl; and then, to teach,— 
as if truth were thrown and scattered 
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‘T shall keep thy law; yea, I shall 
observe it with my whole heart. 

35 Make me to go in the path 
ofthy commandments; for there- 
in do I delight. 

36 Incline my heart “ unto thy 
testimonies, and not to " covet- 
ousness. 


Z Deut. iv. 6. m Jer. xxiv. 7. 
nv Luke xii. 15; 1 Tim. vi. 10; Heb. xiii. 5. 


abroad. The sentiment is the same 


asin ver.12. QJ And I shall keep it 
unto tke end. Always. ‘To the end 
of life. His keeping it depended on 
grace given to him continually to 
dispose and enable him to do it. 

34. Give me understanding, and I 
shall keep thy law. Give me right 
views of it, of its nature and obliga- 
tion. It is not a prayer that God 
would give him the faculty of under- 
standing or intelligence; but that he 
would enable him to take just views 
of the law. The word is the same as 
in ver. 27, rendered there, “ Make me 
to understand.” Yea, I shail ob- 
serve it with my whole heart. Sec 
ver. 2. I will keep it with undivided 
affections; I will make it the sole 
guide of my life. 

35. Make me to go in the path, cte. 
That is, Incline me to it; so direct 
me that I shall thus walk. It is an 
acknowledgment of his dependence 
on God, that he might be able to 
carry out the cherished purposes of 
his soul. 9 For therein do I delight. 
See ver. 16. Iam conscious of having 
pleasure in thy commandments; of 
having a strong desire to keep them, 
and I pray for grace that I may he 
able to do it. Real delight in the 
law of God is one of the best means 
of securing its observance; one of 
the best evidences that it will be 
kept. 

36. Incline my heart unto thy testi- 
monies. Cause my heart to be in- 
clined to them, or to be disposed to 
keep them. This, too, is a recogni- 
tion of dependence, and a prayer for 
guidance. (And not to covetousness. 
To gain; to the love of money. This 
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37 1 Turn away mine eyes from 
beholding ° vanity; and quicken 
thou me in thy way. 

2 Make to pass. 0 Isa. xxxiii. 15. 


scems to be referred to here as the 
principal thing which would turn 
away the heart from religion, or as 
that from which the most danger was 
to be feared. There are undoubtedly 
many other things which will do this, 
—for all sin will do it; but this was 
the chief danger which the psalmist 
apprehended in his own case, and 
perhaps he meant to refer to this as 
the principal danger on this subject 
which besets the path of man. There 
are many more persons turned away 
from the service of God, and kept 
away from it, by covetousness than 
there are by any other one sin. When 
the psalmist prays that God would not 
“ineline” his heart to covetousness, 
the language is similar to that in the 
Lord’s prayer—* And lead us not into 
temptation.” That is, Restrain us 
from it; let us not be put in circum- 
stances where we shall be in danger 
of it. We are not to suppose that 
God exerts any positive influence 
either to make a man covetous, or to 
tempt him. See James i. 13, 14. 

37. Turn away mine eyes from be- 
holding vanity. Vain things; wicked 
things; things which would be likely 
to lead me astray from what is real 
and true. Comp. Isa. xxxiii. 15; Job 
xxxi. 1. Marg. here, asin Heb., make 
to pass. Make my eyes to pass rapidly 
from such objects, that I may not look 
at them, may not contemplate them, 
may not dwell upon them. ‘There is 
danger in looking on sin steadily; in 
surveying its features; in returning 
to contemplate it. An ugly object 
loses much of its deformity when we 
look often upon it;—and this is a 
benevolent law, lest we should be 
miserable when we are under a neces- 
sity of looking on it. Sin follows this 
general law, and is to be avoided alto- 
gether, even in its contemplation, if 
we would be safe. A man should be 
thankful in this world that he has 
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38 Stablish 2 thy word unto thy 
servant, who is devoted to thy fear. 
39 Turn away my reproach 

p 28am. vii. 25; 2 Cor. i, 20. 


eyelids; and as he can close his eyes, 
so he should often do it. And 
quicken thou me in thy way. Endow 
me with life, energy, vigour, that I 
may walk in thy way. 

38. Stablish thy word unto thy 
servant, Confirm it; make it seem 
firm and true; let not my mind be 
vacillating or sceptical in regard to 
thy truth. This seems to be a prayer 
against the influence of doubt and 
scepticism; a prayer that doubts 
might not be suflered to spring up in 
his mind, and that the objections and 
difficulties of scepticism might have 
no place there. ‘There is a class of 
men whose minds are naturally scep- 
tical and unbelieving, and for such 
men such a prayer is peculiarly appro- 
priate. For none can it be improper 
to pray that the word of God may 
always seem to them to be true; 
that their minds may never be left to 
the influence of doubt and unbelief. 
J Who is devoted to thy fear. Lite- 
rally, “ Who,” or which, “ to thy fear.” 
This may refer cither to the author 
of the psalm, or to the word of God. 
It may mean that Ze was among those 
who feared,—that is, worshipped Ged ; 
or, that the word of God had refer- 
ence to the “ fear,’—that is, to the 
worship of God, or was designed to 
secure that. The construction seems 
to demand the latter interpretation ; 
and then the prayer is, that God would 
confirm his faith in that “word ”—in 
that revealed truth—which was de- 
signed to secure the worship of God. 

39. Turn away my reproach. The 
reproach which is likely to come upon 
me from being a professed worshipper 
of God. In all ages good men have been 
exposed to this reproach. J Which J 
Jear. Which I have reason to appre- 
hend will come upon me. This may 
not mean that he was personally afraid 
of it, but merely that he had reason 
to apprehend that he was exposed to 
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which I fear: for thy judgments 
are good. 

40 Behold, I have longed after 
thy precepts: quicken 7 me in 
thy righteousness. 


VATU. 


41 Let thy mercies come also 
unto me, O LORD; even thy sal- 
q John x. 10. 


it. The prayer is proper, for there is 
nothing which our nature makes us 
shrink back from more than reproach. 
Comp. ver. 22; Ps. lxix. 9, 20; Rom. 
xv. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 10. The word re- 
proach in the original is the same 
which denotes shame or dishonour. 
| For thy judgments ave good. Thy 
statutes; thy laws. I Anow they are 
good. I feel that I desire to obey 
them. I pray, therefore, that obe- 
dience on my part to that which is 
good may not subject me to shame; 
that men may see that thy Jaws are 
good, and that it is not a matter of 
reproach to obey them. 

40. Behold, I have longed after 
thy precepts. I have earnestly de- 
sired them. See Notes on ver. 20, 
Quicken me in thy righteousness. 
Make me to live; to live in obedience 
to thy righteous laws. See Notes an 
vers. 25, 37. 

41. Let thy mercies come also unto 
me,O Lorp. This commences a new 
portion of the psalm, in which each 
verse begins with the letter Vau, or v. 
There are almost no words in Hebrew 
that begin with this letter, which is 
properly a conjunction, and hence in 
each of the verses in this section of 
the psalm (vers. 41-48) the beginning 
of the verse is in the original a con- 
junction,—vau. ‘This does not here 
indicate a connexion, as with us the 
conjunction “and” would naturally 
do; but is 1 mere artificial arrange- 
ment in order that the verse may 
begin with that letter, and it in no 
manner affects the sense. The phrase 
“Let thy mercies come” is literally, 
““and thy mercies shall come,” or 
“and let thy mercies come.” That 
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vation, according to thy word. 

42 So shall I ' have wherewith 
to answer him that reproacheth 
me: for I trust in thy word. 

43 And take not * the word of 
truth utterly out of my mouth; 
for I have hoped in thy judg- 
ments. 


1 Or, answer him that reproacheth mein a thing. 
r Isa. lix. 21. 


is, Let thy mercy be manifested to 
me; let me experience thy mercy 
and thy favour. QJ Even thy salva- 
tion. Mercy connected with salva- 
tion, or that leads to salvation. J Ac- 
cording to thy word. According to 
the promises of thy word; according 
to the arrangements which thou hast 
made, and hast revealed. The only 
hope of mercy is that which is held 
out in the word of God. 

42. So shall I have wherewith to 
answer him that reproacheth me. I 
shall have something by which I may 
reply to those who calumniate me. 
So the Saviour replied to the sugges- 
tions of the tempter almost wholly by 
passages of Scripture (Matt. iv. 4, 7, 
10); and so, in many cases, the best 
answer that can be given to re- 
proaches on the subject of religion 
will be found in the very words of 
Scripture. A man of little learning, 
except that which he has derived 
from the Bible, may often thus silence 
the cavils and reproaches of the 
learned sceptic; a man of simple- 
hearted, pure piety, with no weapon 
but the word of God, may often thus 
be better armed than if he had all the 
arguments of the schools at his com- 
mand. Comp. Eph. vi. 17. {For 
I trust in thy word. I believe it; I 
rely on it; 1 confide in that, as my 
only comfort and protection. 

43. And take not the word of truth 
utterly out of my mouth. Donottake 
it entirely or altogether from me. 
Let me not be utterly hopeless; let 
me be at no time without some evi- 
dence that thy word dwells in me with 
sustaining and sanctifying power. 
Tke prayer seems to have been offered 
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44, So shall I keep thy law con- 
tinually for ever and ever. 

45 And I will walk at} liberty: s 
for I seek thy precepts. 

46 I will speak of thy testimo- 
nies also before kings, ¢ and will 
not be ashamed. 

47 And I will delight myself in 


Liarge. sg John viii. $2, 36; Gal. v. 1, 18. 


when the mind was troubled and in 
doubt, and when it seemed as if all 
hope and all trust in the truth of God 
would vanish. The words rendered 
“utterly” mean “to very much ;” 
that is, altogether or entirely. Let 
it not be done until the extreme shall 
bereached. ¥f For Ihave hoped in thy 
judgments. I do trust in thy word, and 
it is my only trust. If that is gone, 
allis gone. As long as I can hold on 
to that, even in the slightest degree, 
I am safe. When all else fails, if 
that has not utterly failed me, I shall 
be secure. 

44. So shall I keep thy law con- 
tinually for ever and ever. At all 
times and in all places; in this world 
and the world to come. This indi- 
cates a purpose to do it, and an assur- 
nance that he would do it, if God 
should enable him to retain even the 
slightest hold on the truth. 

45. And I will walk at liberty. 
Marg., at large. Luther renders it, 
“freely.” ‘The Septuagint, “in @ 
broad place.’ The Hebrew word 
means wide, broad, large, spacious. 
The reference is to that which is free 
and open; that in which there are no 
limits, checks, restraints ;—where a 
man does what he pleases. The mean- 
ing here is, that he would feel he was 
free. He would not be restrained by 
evil passions and corrupt desires. He 
would be delivered from those things 
which seemed to fetter his goings. 
This does not here refer so much to 
external troubles or hindrances, to 
being oppressed and straitened by 
external foes, as to internal enemies 
—to the servitude of sin—to the 
slavery of appetite and passion. 
Comp. Notes on Rom. vii. 9-14. See 
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thy commandments, which I have 
loved. 

48 My hands also will I lift up 
unto thy commandments, which 
I have loved; and I will meditate 
in thy statutes. 

ZAIN. 

49 Remember the word unto 

¢ Matt. x. 18, 19; Acts xxvi. I, ete. 


also Job xxxvi. 16; Ps. exviii. 5. The 


margin well expresses the sense of the 
passage. YJ For I seek thy precepts. 
I seek or endeavour to obey them. 
I seek them as the guide of my life. 
I ask nothing else to direct: me. 

46. Iwill speak of thy testimonies 
also before kings, etc. In the pre- 
sence of men of most elevated rank. 
I will not be ashamed to avow my 
belief in thy word before those in 
power—whether friendly orunfriendly 
to thee and to thy cause. I will not 
disguise my belief in thy truth with 
any desire to secure their favour; I 
will not be intimidated from express- 
ing my faith by any dread of their 
frowns. Comp. Matt. x. 18, 19; 
Acts iv. 19; v. 29; xxvi. 2. 

47. And I will delight myself, etc. 
See Notes on ver. 16. 

48. My hands also will I lift up 
unto thy commandments, etc. As an 
expression of delight or rejoicing, as 
men lift up their hands with their 
voice when they give expression to 
joy. It denotes a high state of joy, 
such as leads to an outward expres- 
sion; not merely that which exists in 
calm contemplation, but where the 
heart is full, and when it finds out- 
ward expression. f And I will medi- 
tate in thy statutes. See Notes on Ps. 
i.2. Iwillindicate my joy—my hap- 
piness—in thy commandments in 
every way possible ;—by outward ex- 
pressions, and by deep and calm con- 
templation when I am alone ;—in my 
daily employments, in solitude, in the 
night-watches. This is indicative 
always of true religion. 

49. Remember the word unto thy 
servant. This commences a new di- 
vision of the psalm, in which each 
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thy servant, upon which thou 
hast caused me to * hope. 

50 This ts my comfort in my 
affliction: for thy word hath 
quickened me. 

51 The proud have had me 

a 1 Pet. i. 13, 21. 


verse begins with the Hebrew letter 
Zain—answering to our z. There is 
nothing peculiar in this portion of 
the psalm as indicated by the letter. 
The language here is a prayer that 
God would not forget what he had pro- 
mised; that all that he had said might 
be fulfilled; that the expectations and 
hopes which he had raised in the 
mind might be realised. It is lan- 
guage which may be used with re- 
verence, and without any implication 
that God would forget,—as a child 
wight with propriety and love ask a 
parent to remember a promise which 
he had made. Jf Upon which thou 
hast caused me to hope. That is, All 
the hope which I have has been ex- 
cited by thy word; thy promises. I 
have no other source of hope; I che- 
rish no other hope. I pray now, 
since that hope has been thus excited 
in me, that I may realise all I have 
been led to desire and to expect. 
The word of God is the only founda- 
tion of hope for men; and when our 
hopes are fairly built on that, we have 
a right to appeal to God that he will 
make it good. 

50. This is my comfort in my af- 
fliction. Comp. Rom. xv. 4. The 
word here rendered comfort occurs 
only here and in Job vi. 10. The 
obvious meaning is, that his only con- 
solation in his affliction was derived 
from the word of God; the word 
which had caused him to hope, and 
the word by which he had been 
quickened or made alive. The par- 
ticular design of this is to show the 
value of the word of God as a source 
of comfort in trouble. J For thy 
word hath quickened me. Has made 
me alive; or, caused me tolive. That 
is, the word, the truth of God, had 
been the instrument of calling him 
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greatly in derision; yet” have 1 
not declined from thy law. 

52 I remembered thy judg- 
ments of old, O LoRD: and have 
comforted myself. 


v Job xxiii. 11; Isa. xxxviii. 8. 


from the death of sin, and of impart- 
ing to him new life, or had been the 
means of his regeneration. Comp. 
James i. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 15; Heb. iv. 
12; 1 Pet. i. 23. As it was by this 
“word” that he had been made alive, 
so his only comfort was in that 
word, and it was to him a just ground 
of consolation that God kad brought 
him from the death of sin, and had 
imparted to him spiritual life. 

51. The proud have had me greatly 
in derision. Those of rank; those in 
high life:—perhaps, as we should 
say, the gay and fashionable world. 
They have ridiculed me; they have 
held me up to contempt for my scru- 
ples, my seriousness, my conscien- 
tiousness, my unwillingness to mingle 
with them in the pursuits, the pas- 
times, the frivolities of life. It is 
now no new thing to be held in con- 
tempt by the “proud” and the gay, 
on account of serious piety; to be 
thus held in contempt has been rather 
the rule than the exception in the 
treatment which the friends of reli- 
gion have received from the world. 
J Yet have I not declined from thy 
law. Ihave not becn deterred from 
the avowal of my religious belief; I 
have not turned away from the duties 
of piety on account of the ridicule 
and scorn to which I have been ex- 
posed. Comp. Ps. xliv. 17-19. 

52. I remembered. In my trou- 
bles. GJ Thy judgments of old. The 
word judgments here seems to refer to 
the Divine dealings, whether expressed 
in the law of God, or in the actual 
administration of his government over 
the world. The words “ of old” do not 
seem here to refer to the eternity past, 
as the phrase sometimes does now, but 
to the constancy and uniformity of the 
principles of the Divine administra- 
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53 Horror @ hath taken hold 
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54 Thy statutes have been 


upon me because of the wicked | my songs in the house of my 


that forsake thy law. 


w Ezra ix 8. 


tion. The psalmist remembered that 


the principles of that administration 
had been always the same; that the 
law of God was always the same; and 
that, therefore, he might confide in 
Ged. What God had done formerly 
he would do now; the favour which 
he had shown in times past he would 
continue to show now. In the trials 
of life, in the changes which occur, 
in the apparent wreck of things, in 
the fearful prospect of disaster and 
ruin at any time, it is well for us to 
think of the unchanging principles 
which mark tke Divine dealings. 
Under such an administration, all 
who put their trust in God must be 
safe. | And have comforted myself. 
I have found consolation in this. 
When all else seemed to fail, it was 
a comfort to reflect that an unchange- 
able God presided over the affairs of 
men. We could not put confidence 
in a God given to change. 

53. Horror hath taken hold upon 
me. Has scized me; has overpowered 
and overwhelmed me. I shudder; I 
tremble; I am afraid; I am filled 
with distress, Luther, “Iam burnt 
up.” The Hebrew word—TDy>I, 
calaphah—is from a verb meaning 
to be hot; to glow; and the idea in 
the word is that of violent heat ; then, 
a glow or burning, as of a wind—the 
simoom of the desert. See Ps. xi. 6, 
where the word is translated horrible 
tempest,—in the margin, burning. 
The word occurs only in that pas- 
sage, in the one before us, and in 
Lam. v. 10, where it is rendered 
terrible [famine],—in the margin, 
terrors, or storms. The state re- 
ferred to here is that of one who sees 
the storm of burning wind and sand 
approaching ; who expects every mo- 
ment to be overcome and buried; 
whose soul trembles with consterna- 
tion. YJ Because of the wicked, ete. 
Their conduct alarms me. Their 


pilgrimage. 


danger appals me. ‘heir condition 
overwliclms me. I see them rebel- 
lingagainst God. I see them exposed 
to his wrath. I see the grave just 
before them, and the awful scenes 
of judgment near. I see them 
about to be cast off, and to sink to 
endless woe, and my soul is transfixed 
with horror. The contemplation 
overwhelms me with uncontrollable 
anguish. Can such things be? Can 
men be thus in danger? And can 
they be calm and composed, when so 
near such awful horrors? No man 
can look on the world of despair 
without horror; no one can truly 
realize that his fellow-men are ex- 
posed to the horrors of that abode 
without having his soul filled with 
anguish. Strange that all men do 
not feel thus,—that impenitent men 
can walk along on the verge of the 
grave and of hell without horror,— 
that pious men, good men, praying 
men, can look upon their friends in 
that condition without having their 
souls filled with unutterable anguish. 
Comp. Ps. cxix. 186; Rom. ix. 1-4; 
Luke xix. 41. 


54. Thy statutes. 
commandments. J Have been my 
songs. Have been to me a source of 
joy; have been my happiness, my 
consolation, my delight. I have 
found pleasure in ‘meditating on 
them; I have had peace and joy in 
them in the day of loneliness and 
trouble. The psalmist rejoiced, doubt- 
less, as the good now do, (a) In law 
itself; law, as a rule of order ; Jaw, as 
a guide of conduct; law, as a security 
for safety; (6) in suck a law as that 
of God—so pure, so holy, so fitted to 
promote the happiness of man; (c) 
in the stability of that law, ag con- 
stituting his own personal security, 
the ground of his hope; (d) in law 
in its influence on the universe, pre- 
serving order, and securing harmony. 


Thy law; thy 
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55 I have remembered thy 
name, O Lorn, in the night, * and 
have kept thy law. 
56 This I had, because I kept 
thy precepts. 


CHETH. 
57 Thou art my portion, ¥ O 


= Ps. Ixiii. 6; Lxxvii. 6. 


G In the house of my pilgrimage. 


In my life considered as a journey to 
another world; in my _ pilgrimage 
through the desert of this world; 
amidst rocks, and sands, and desola- 
tion ; among tribes of savage men, 
wanderers, robbers, frecbooters ; with 
no home, no place of shelter; exposed 
to cold, and rain, and slect, and ice, 
and snow, as pilgrims are,—for to all 
these is the “pilgrim’”—the way- 
farer—exposed, and all these repre- 
sent the condition of one passing 
through this world to a better (comp. 
Heb. xi. 13). Here, says the psalm- 
ist, I sang. I found joy in these 
scenes by thinking on the pure lJaw— 
the pure and holy truth of God. I 
comforted myself with the feeling 
that there is law; that there is just 
government; that there is a God; 
that I am under the protection of 
law; that I am not alone, but that 
there is one who guides me by his 
truth. Comp. Notes on Job xxxv. 
10. See Acts xvi. 25; Ps. xxxiv. 1. 

55. I have remembered thy name, 
O Lord, in the night, ete. I have 
thought on thee in the night, when 
on my bed; I have done it in the 
night of calamity and sorrow. See 
Notes on Ps. Ixiii. 6. 

56. This I had, because I kept thy 
precepts. Literally, “This was to 
me;” that is, This has happened to 
me; this has occurred. This joyful 
remembrance of thy law in the night 
of affliction (ver. 50); this stability 
and firmness on my part in keeping 
thy law when proud men have de- 
rided me (ver. 51); this comfort 
which I have derived from medita- 
ting on thy statutes (ver. 52); this 
solicitude for the welfare of others 


CX1X. 


Lorp: I have said that I would 
keep thy words. 

58 I entreated thy ! favour 
with my whole * heart: be mer- 
ciful unto me according to thy 
word, 

59 I thought ¢ on my ways, 


y Jer. x.16; Lam. iii. 24. 1 face. 
z Heb. x.22. a Lan. iii. 40,41; Lu. xv. 17,18. 


(ver, 58); this peace which I have 
enjoyed in thy law in the house of my 
pilgrimage (ver. 54); and this conso- 
lation which I have had in thee in the 
night-season (ver. 55);—all this has 
been granted to me because I havekept 
thy statutes; because I have sought 
to be obedient—to serve thee—to find 
my happiness in thee. These are the 
proper fruits and effects of keeping 
the law of God. Such peace does it 
impart; so much does it do to sustain 
and comfort the soul, 

57. Thou art may portion, O Lorp. 
This begins a new division of the 
psalm, indicated by the Hebrew letter 
Cheth, which may be represented in 
English by 2%. On the meaning of 
the language here, see Notes on Ps. 
xvi. 5. God was to him what other 
men seek in wealth, honour, pleasure, 
fame. To him, God was oll and in 
all. He asked nothing else. {| I 
have said. I have formed the pur- 
pose, and have expressed it. It is 
the deliberate and settled design of 
my life. That I would keep thy 
words. That I would obey thee at 
all times; that I would keep all thy 
commandments. 

58. Lentreated thy favour. Marg., 
asin Heb., face. That is, he prayed 
that God would lift upon him the 
light of his countenance; that he 
would not avert his face from him in 
anger. Q With my whole heart. 
With sincere, undivided affections. 
See vers. 2, 10, 34; Ps. ix.1. J Be 
merciful unto me according to thy 
word, See Notes on ver. 41. 

59. I thought on my ways. This 
language most naturally refers to 
the time of conversion, and may be 
employed without impropriety to de- 
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and turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies. 
60 I made haste, and delayed 


not, to keep thy commandments. 


scribe the process of a sinner’s turn- 
ing to God. It would seem to be 
descriptive of the experience of the 
author of the psalm when he became 
personally interested in the subject 
of religion. The first step in such a 
work is reflection on the course of 
life which has been led; on the guilt 
of such a course; and on the conse- 
quences. It isa pause in the career 
of sin and folly—a pause for reflec- 
tion and thought. Comp. Luke xv. 
17, 18. No one is converted without 
such reflection ; and as soon as a sin- 
ner can be made to pause and reflect 
on his course, there is hope that he 
will be converted. Assuredly it is 
proper for all, whatever may be their 
circumstances in life, to pause from 
time to time; to reflect; toask what 
will be the consequences of the course 
of life which is pursued. J And 
turned my feet. Changed my course 
of life. He himself did this in fact; 
and he does not hesitate to say that 
it was he who thus turned. His own 
agency was employed. He does not 
say that he “ waited” for God to turn 
him; or that he found he could not 
turn of himself, but that Ze turned ; Ze 
paused ; he reflected; he changed his 
course of life. ‘This is true in con- 
version always. There is an actual 
turning from sin; an actual turning 
to God. The sinner turns. He 
leaves an old path, and treads a new 
one. He does this as the conscious 
result of reflection on the course 
which he was pursuing ; and there is 
nothing in his actual turning, or in 
his whole future course, which is not 
the proper result of reflection, or 
which a proper reflection on the 
course of life would not lead to and 
justify. Man himself is always ac- 
tive in conversion. That is, he does 
something ; he changes; he repents ; 
he believes; he turns to God; it is 
not God that changes, that repents, 
that belicves, that turns;—it is the 
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61 The ! bands of the wicked 
have robbed me: bué I have not 
forgotten thy law. 

1 Or, companies. 


man himself, It is, indeed, by the 


grace and help of God;—but the 
effect of that grace is not to make 
him idly wait; it is to rouse him to 
eflort; to lead him to act. YJ Unto 
thy testimonies. ‘Thy law, considered 
as the Divine testimony in regard to 
what is right. 

60. I made haste. This language 
further describes the process of con- 
version. ‘There was no delay; there 
was uo excuse offered. He acted at 
once under his conviction of what 
was right. He did not ask per- 
mission to defer it to 2 future time; 
he did not attempt to avoid the duty ; 
he did not plead inability ; he did not 
give himself merely to the “use of 
means ;”” he did not rely om prayer, 
and reading, and reflection; but he 
did the thing, and he did it at once. 
This is conversion; and if all con- 
victed sinners would follow this ex- 
ample, and do at once that which 
they are commanded to do, and which 
they know they ought to do, there 
would be in no case any difficulty 
about conversion, for the main diffi- 
culty in conversion lies in the fact 
that the sinner is not willing to obey 
God at once; that he will not break 
away from his sins; that he endea- 
vours to excuse himself; that he 
pleads for delay; that he waits for 
God to do what he himself ought to 
do. And delaytd not to keep thy 
commandments. I did not continue 
to go on in a course of sin, but I 
forsook my sin and obeyed. 

61. The bands of the wicked. 
Marg., companies. The Hebrew word 
properly means a cord, a rope; then 
® snare, gin, net; then, a band or a 
company of men. ‘The reference is 
to some time in the life of the psalm- 
ist when he was surrounded by wicked 
men. 4 Have robbed me. Rather, 
have surrounded me; have environed 
me—for so the Hebrew word means. 
J But Ihave not forgotten thy law. 
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62 At midnight I will rise to 
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64 The earth, O Lorp, is full 


give thanks unto thee, because of | of thy mercy: teach me thy 


thy righteous judgments. 

63 I am a companion ® of all 
them that fear thee, and of them 
that keep thy precepts. 


I have not been deterred from keep- 


ing it by the dangers to which I have 
been exposed. 

62. At midnight I will rise to give 
thanks unto thee. In the usual times 
of repose; when men are commonly 
lying in unconscious slumber. My 
heart is so interested in thy law—my 
soul is so full—that I am kept wake- 
ful by meditating upon it, and I arise 
from my bed and offer thee praise. 
The Hebrew here means, literally, 
the half, or halving of the night, the 
night considered as divided into two 
equal portions. ‘The idea is, that 
his mind was so full of the subject 
that he would take this unusual time 
to give vent to his feelings, The 
mind may be so full of love to the 
law—the word—of God, that nothing 
will satisfy it but such unusual acts 
of devotion. The Saviour rose up a 
great while before day, and went out 
into a solitary place and there prayed 
(Mark i. 35); and on one occasion at 
least he continued all night in prayer 
to God (Luke vi. 12). J Because of 
thy righteous judgments. I do this 
on account of the interest which I 
have in those judgments or laws of 
righteousness. I love them as laws; 
I love them as righteous laws. 

63. [am @ companion of ali them 
that fear thee. I find my associates 
and friends among those who worship 
thee; not with the profane and the 
wicked. “A man is known by the 
company that he keeps;” and it is 
an evidence of piety when we seek 
our companions and friends among 
the pious. It shows where the heart 
is; what the preferences are; what 
are the tastes; what is the real con- 
dition of the soul. We seek our 
friends in accordance with our tastes 
and preferences; our love to God is 
indicated by our love to his friends. 


statutes. 
TETH. 
65 Thou hast dealt well with 
& Prov. xiii. 20. 


Comp. Ps. exxxix. 21, 22. J And 
of then that keep thy precepts. ‘That 
obey thy law. On the sentiment 
here, comp. Notes on Ps. i. 1. A 
man may determine much in regard 
to his own character by asking him- 
self what is the character of his 
chosen friends and companions. <A 
member of a church should regard it 
as a dark sign against himself in re- 
gard to his piety, if his chosen friends 
are taken from the world, and not 
from the professed friends of God; 
if he finds more pleasure in their 
society, and in the scenes where they 
meet, than he does in the socicty of 
Christians however humble, or in 
places where they assemble for prayer 
and praise. 

64. The earth, O Lorn, is full of 
thy mercy. Full of the proofs of thy 
goodness and compassion. See Notes 
on Ps, xxxiii. 5. This is the expres- 
sion of a heart full of love to God and 
to his word. In such a state of mind 
as the psalmist was in, the goodness 
of God is seen everywhere. The best 
preparation for seeing evidence that 
God is good is a heart full of love. 
Then the proofs of that love spring 
up on every side—as when we truly 
love a friend we find constant proofs of 
his excellency of character. J Teach 
me thy statutes. I desire to see more 
and more of thy law. Thou art so 
gracious and merciful, the evidence 
of thy goodness is so wide-spread 
round about me, that it leads me to 
desire to see more and more of thyself 
and thy law. 

65. Thou hast dealt well with thy 
servant, This begins a new division 
of the psalm, indicated by the He- 
brew letter Teth, corresponding to our 
t%. The use of this letter, however, 
does nothing to mark the sense. The 
literal meaning of the phrase here is, 
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thy servant, O Lorn, according 
unto thy word. 

66 Teach ¢ me good judgment 
and knowledge: for I have be- 


e Jer. iii. 15. 


“Good hast thou done with thy ser- 


vant ;” and the idea is, that God had 
been good, and had done good to him. 
In the review of his own life he sces 
good, and good alone. Even in afilic- 
tions and trials this is all that he sees. 
GF According unto thy word. Accord- 
ing to thy promises; or, according to 
the principles of thy word. That is, 
the whole effect of the revealed truth 
of God upon him had been good. It 
was designed for his good; it had 
produced good only. ‘Truth and 
law do nothing but good, and the 
welfare of individuals, and of a com- 
munity, is promoted just in propor- 
tion as truth and law prevail. 

66. Teach me good judgment. The 
word here rendered judgmené means, 
properly, ¢aste,—that power by which 
we determine the quality of things 
as sweet, bitter, sour, etc. Then it 
is applied to the mind or understand- 
ing, as that by which we determine 
the moral quality of things, or decide 
what is right or wrong; wise or fool- 
ish; good or evil. Here it means 
that he desired to have in full exer- 
cise the faculty of appreciating 
what is right, and of distinguishing it 
from what is wrong. { And know- 
ledge. Knowledge of the truth; 
knowledge of thy will; knowledge of 
uty. For I have believed thy 
commandments. I have confided in 
thy commandments. He believed 
that such a keeping of the law of 
God would be connected with a cor- 
rect view of things. The keeping of 
the commands of God is one of the 
best means of growing in true know- 
ledge, and of cultivating the under- 
standing ;—of promoting a just taste 
or perception of what is true, and of 
developing the powers of the soul in the 
best proportions. Comp. John vii. 17. 

67. Before I was afflicted. The 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, 
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lieved thy commandments. 

67 Before I was afflicted 2 I 
went astray; but now have I 
kept thy word. 


d Jer. xxxi. 18,19; Heb. xii. 11. 


“Before I was humbled.” The He- 
brew word has the general sense of 
being afilicted, and may refer to any 
kind of trial. Jf DT went astray. The 
Hebrew word means to wander; to 
err; to do wrong; to transgress. 
Num. xv. 28; Job xii. 16. It here 
means that he forgot his duty; that 
he fell into sin; that he departed 
from what was right; that he em- 
braced erroncous views; that he lived 
in the neglect of his soul, the neglect 
of duty, and the neglect of God. 
Prosperity had not led him to fulfil 
duty; to seek salvation; to trust in 
God. This was, in his case, as it is 
in thousands of others, the experience 
of his life. Hence affliction often 
becomes so necessary to check us 
when we are going astray, and so 
useful in recalling us to the ways of 
duty and of truth.  Bué now have 
I kept thy word. Since I was afilicted. 
The effect has been to recall me from 
my wanderings, and to turn me to 
paths of duty and holiness. This is 
an effect often—very often—experi- 
enced; this is language which can 
be used by many a child of God. Of 
those who are the children of God it 
may be said that they are always 
benefited sooner or later by afflic- 
tions. It may not be at the time of 
the affliction (comp. Heb. xii. 11), 
but the ultimate effect is in all cases 
to benefit them. Some error is cor- 
rected; some cvil habit changed; 
some mode of life not consistent with 
religion is forsaken ;—pride is hum- 
bled; the heart is quickened in duty ; 
habitsof prayer arcresumed or formed ; 
the affections are fixed on a better 
world; the soul is made more gentle, 
calm, humble, spiritual, pure. Afflic- 
tions are among the most precious 
means of grace. They are entirely 
under the direction of God. They 
may be endlessly varied, and adapted 
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68 Thou ¢ aré good, and doest 
good: teach me thy statutes. _ 
69 The proud have forged a lie 
e Ps. xxv. 8; Matt. xix. 17. 


to the case of every individual. God 
knows every heart, and the best way 
to reach any heart. By sickness; by 
disappointment ; by loss of property ; 
by bereavement; by blighted hopes; 
by the ingratitude of others; by the 
unkindness of professed friends, and 
the malice of enemies; by domestic 
troubles; by the misconduct of chil- 
dren—perhaps the sorest of all human 
ills, and the hardest to bear ;—in ten 
thousand ways God can reach the 
heart, and break and crush it, and 
make it ready for the entrance of 
truth,—as the farmer breaks and pul- 
verizes the soil by the plough and the 
harrow, so that it shall be prepared to 
receive the seed. Comp. Notes on 
Isa. xxviii. 24-29. Among those 
things for which good men have most 
occasion for thankfulness are afflic- 
tions; and when we lie down on the 
bed of death, and look over life and 
the Divine dealings with us through 
life, as the glorics of heaven are about 
to open upon us, we shall feel that 
among the chiefest mercies of God 
are those dealings of his holy hand, 
trying at the time, which kept us 
from going astray, or which recalled 
us when we had wandered from him, 
—and that in our life, now closing, 
there has not been one trial too much, 
68. Thou art good. See Notes on 
Ps. ¢. 5; evil. 1. And doest good. 
As the expression or manifestation of 
goodness. The goodness of God is 
not a mere sentiment; not mere feel- 
ing; not an inactive principle; not 
a mere wish:—it finds expression in 
acts which tend to promote the hap- 
piness of his creatures everywhere. 
{ Teach me thy statutes. See Notes 
on vers. 12, 26. As one of the acts 
of the Divine goodness, the psalmist 
prays that God will make him more 
and more acquainted with his law. 
69. The proud. The psalmist had 
before referred to the proud as those 
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against me: bué I will keep thy 

precepts with my whole heart. 
70 Their heart is as fat as 

grease: but I delight in thy law. 


from whom he had suffered injury, or 
as having been exposed to their de- 
rision. See Notes on ver. 51. He 
here reverts to another form in which 
he had suffered from them. J Have 
Sorged a lie against me. Comp. Job 
xiii, 4. The word rendered forged, 
means to patch together; and then it 
is applicd to charges or accusations 
against any one, perhaps from their 
being made up (as they often are) of 
shreds and patches,—hints, small 
matters, things having no necessary 
connexion in themselves, but brought 
together as if they pertained to the 
same transaction,— words dropped 
here and there in conversation, which, 
being artfully woven together, seem 
to make out a plausible case against a 
man. Most slanders are formed and 
sustained in this way; for it is rare 
that an absolutely forged slander is 
uttered against a man, or that a 
charge is brought which cannot be 
made to have plausibility from such 
circumstances as those referred to 
above. Even the most pure and cir- 
cumspect cannot always avoid this; 
for there is something in every man’s 
life of which a malignant and cunning 
enemy may take advantage, and 
which he may weave into a story 
which some will believe, and which 
it may not be easy to confute. A 
malicious man may thus start a 
slander which may require years to 
correct, and which may even operate 
injuriously against a man all his life. 
But Z will keep thy precepts with 
my whole heart. Notwithstanding 
their accusations, and their attempts 
to turn me away from thee, or to 
represent me as false and hypocritical. 
Whatever they may do; whatever 
reports they may start to my dis- 
advantage, it is my fixed purpose to 
obey entirely and always thy law. 
See Notes on ver. 51. 

70. Their heart is as fat as grease. 
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71 It ¢ is good for me that I 
have been afflicted; that I might 
learn thy statutes. , 

72 The 7 law of thy mouth is 
better unto me than thousands of 


gold and silver. 
fiver. 67. g Ps. xix. 10; Prov. viti. 11, 19. 


They are prospered. They have 
health, property, influence, comforts 
ofall kinds, Heaven appears to smile 
upon them, and it seems as if it were 
one effect of a wicked course of life 
to make men prosperous. See Notes 
on Ps. xvii. 10; Ixxiii. 7. QJ But Z 
delight in thy law. Though its ob- 
servance should not be attended by 
any such results as seem to follow 
wickedness, though I am poor, emaci- 
ated, pale,—disappointed, slandered, 
persecuted,—though my lot in life is 
among the lowly and the despised,— 
yet I will adhere to my purpose to keep 
thy law. It is, and it shall be, my 
delight, whatever may be the effects 
of so observing it. See ver. 35. 

71. It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted. See Notes on 
ver. 67. Whatever may have been 
the form of the affliction, it was good 
for me. The design was benevolent ; 
the result has been my own benefit. 
This will be the experience sooner or 
later resulting from all the afflictions 
cf the righteous. That I might 
learn thy statutes. That I might be 
brought more fully to understand 
what they require; and that I might 
be led to conform to them. It is im- 
plied here (a) that this is the tendency 
of affliction; and (8) that this is an 
advantage—a good. Anything that 
will lend a man to obey God is a 
blessing and a favour. Whatever 
leads a sinner to sccure the salvation 
of his soul is a gain to him. No 
matter what it may cost; no matter 
what he may be required to give up; 
no matter to what persecutions and 
troubles it may expose him ; no matter 
what he may suffer, or how long he 
may suffer ; no matter though poverty, 
contempt, toil—even the rack or the 
stake—may be the consequence of his 
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JOD. 


73 Thy hands have made me, 
and fashioned me: give me un- 
derstanding, 4 that i may learn 
thy commandments. 


A vers. 84, 144; Ps. exi. 10. 


religion,—yet it is again to him; and 


he will be thankful for it in the end,— 
for nothing that can be endured in this 
life can be compared with the suffer- 
ings of the world of despair; nothing 
on earth can be “ compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us in 
heaven.” See Notes on Rom. viii. 18. 

72. The law of thy mouth. The law 
which proceeds out of thy mouth, or 
which thou hast spoken. {f Is better 
unto me. The Hebrew is, “Good to 
me is the law of thy mouth above 
thousands of gold and silver.” § Zhan 
thousands of gold and silver. Than 
any amount of wealth. It is to me 
the most valuable possession; that 
which I prize above all other things. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xix. 10. 

73, Thy hands have made me. This 
commences a new division of the 
psalm, in which each verse begins 
with the Hebrew letter Jod—or i— 
the smallest letter in the Hebrew 
alphabet, called in Matt. v. 18, jot; 
“one jot or tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law.” The words “thy 
hands have made me” are expres- 
sive of the idea that he had been 
formed or moulded hy God,—as the 
hands are the instruments by which 
we do anything. See Notes on Job 
x. 8; comp. Ps. c. 3. GY And fash- 
toned me. Fitted me; shaped me; 
formed measIam. He had received 
alike his existence and the particular 
form of his existence from God—as a 
man makes a statue orimage. Comp. 
Ps. exxxix. 18-16. J Give me un- 
derstanding, etc. As I have derived 
my being from thee, so I am wholly 
dependent on thee to carry out the 
purpose for which I have been made. 
My Maker alone can give me under- 
standing. I have no resources in 
myself. Sec ver. 34, 
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74. They ‘ that fear thee will be 
lad when they see me; because 
Thar hoped in thy word. 

75 I know, O Lorp, that thy 
judgments are! right, and that 
thou in faithfulness * hast afflict- 
ed me. 


i Ps, xxxiv. 2. 1 righteousness. 


74, They that fear thee. Those who 


worship thee; thy friends; the pious 
and the good. { Will be glad when 
they see me. They will welcome me 
to their society ; they will regard and 
treat me as a friend and brother. It 
is implied here that he considered this 
to be an honour—a thing to be de- 
sired. He valued the friendship and 
affection of those who feared and 
served God, and he made it an object 
so to live as to be worthy of their 
affection. Wicked men—men of the 
world—do not value that. They are 
satisfied with the friendship of those 
who, like themselves, have no fear of 
God. To a truly pious mind, the 
friendship of those who love God is 
of more value than that of any others ; 
though in the one case they are poor 
and despised, and though in the other 
they are rich and of exalted rank, 
See Notes on ver. 63. Because I have 
hoped in thy word. See Notes on 
ver. 49. 

75. I know, O Lorp. I feel as- 
sured; I entertain no doubt on the 
subject. This was the conviction of 
the mind of the psalmist in affliction. 
Mysterious as the trial may have been, 
hard as it may have been to bear, 
long as it may have been continued, 
and varied as may have been the 
forms of the trial, yet he had no 
doubt that it was all right; that it 
was for the best purposes; and that 
it was in strict accordance with what 
was best. That thy judgments. This 
does not here refer to the laws of God, 
but to the Divine dealings; to those 
afflictions which came in the way of 
judgments, or which might be re- 
garded as expressive of the Divine 
view of his conduct and life. J Are 
right. Marg., as in Heb., righteous. 
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CXIX. 


76 Let, I pray thee, thy mer- 
ciful kindness be 2 for my com- 
fort, according to thy word unto 
thy servant. 

77 Let thy tender mercies come 
unto me, that I may live: for thy 
law is my delight. 

k Rev. iii. 19. 2 to comfort me. 
ness. They were in accordance with 
what was right; they were so strictly 
just, that they might be called 
vighteousness itself. This implied the 
utmost confidence in God, the most 
absolute submission to his will. { Azd 
that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted 
me. In faithfulness to my soul; in 
faithfulness to my own best interest. 
It was not arbitrary ; it was not from 
malice; it was not that the affliction 
had come by chance; it was because 
God loved his soul, and sought his 
welfare. It was because God saw 
that there was some good reason why 
it should be done; that there was 
some evil to be checked; some im- 
proper conduct to be corrected ; some 
Jesson which he would be the better 
for learning; some happy influence 
on his life here, and on his happiness 
in heaven, which would be more than 
a compensation for all that he would 
suffer. 

76. Let, I pray thee, thy merciful 
kindness be for my comfort. Marg., 
as in Heb., to comfort me. The word 
rendered merciful kindness means 
mercy, favour, grace, kindness; and 
the idea is, that all his consolation— 
all that he expected or desired—must 
be derived from mere favour; from 
the goodness of God. He had no 
source of comfort in himself, and he 
had no claim on God for comfort. It 
was through mercy alone that he could 
have happiness of any kind. J de- 
cording to thy word, etc. See Notes 
on ver. 25. 

77. Let thy tender mercies come 
unto me. See Notes on ver. 41. 
YJ That I may live. It is evident 
that this was uttered in view of some 
great calamity by which his life was 
threatened. He was dependent for 
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78 Let the proud be ashamed; 
for they dealt perversely with me 
without ‘a cause: but I will medi- 
tate in thy precepts. 

79 Let those that fear thee 


‘U1 Pet. ii. 20. 


life,—for recovery from sickness, or 


for deliverance from danger,—wholly 
on the compassion of God. YJ For 
thy law is my delight. Sce Notes on 
ver. 16; comp. vers. 24, 47. This is 
urged here as a reason for the Divine 
interposition. The meaning is, that 
he was a friend of God; that he had 
pleasure in his service and in _ his 
commandments; and that he might, 
therefore, with propriety, appeal to 
God to interpose in his behalf. This 
is & proper ground of appeal to God 
in our prayers, not on the ground of 
merit or claim, but because we may 
reasonably suppose that God will be 
disposed to protect his friends, and 
to deliver them in the day of trouble. 

78. Let the proud be ashamed. Re- 
ferring here to his enemies, who ap- 
pear to have been in the higher ranks 
of life, or to have been those who 
prided themselves on their wealth, 
their station, or their influence. See 
Notes on ver. 51. The psalmist asks 
here that they might be confounded 
or put to shame; that is, that they 
might fail of accomplishing their pur- 
poses in regard tohim. See Notes on 
Ps. xxv. 2,3; Jobvi.20. Gf For they 
dealt perversely with me. ‘They were 
not honest; they deceived me; they 
took advantage of me; they were not 
true to their professions of friend- 
ship. Comp. Notes on Isa. lix. 3; 
Job viii. 3; xxxiv.12. Q Without a 
cause. Heb., by a lie. That is, They 
have been guilty of falsehood in their 
charges or accusations against me. I 
have given them no occasion for such 
treatment, and their conduct is based 
on an entire misrepresentation. See 
Notes on John xv. 25. J But J will 
meditate in thy precepts. See Notes 
on Ps. i. 2, I will not be diverted 
from thee, from thy law, from thy 
service, by all that man can do to 
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turn unto me, and those that 
have known thy testimonies. 

80 Let my heart be sound ” in 
thy statutes, that I be not * 
ashamed. 


m Deut. xxvi. 16; Ez. xi, 19. n ver. 6. 


me; by all the false charges which 


the enemies of religion may bring 
against me; by all the contempt or 
persecution that I may suffer for my 
attachment to thee. See Notes on 
vers. 23, 69. 

79. Let those that fear thee turn 
unto me. Let thy friends be my friends. 
Let them show me favour, and count 
me among their companions. If the 
great and the powerful turn away 
from me; if they persecute me, and 
do me wrong; if they cast out my 
name as evil, and are unwilling to 
associate with me, yet let thy friends, 
however poor and humble, regard me 
with kindness, and reckon me among 
their number, and I shall be satisfied. 
Q And those that have known thy 
testimonies. Thy law. Those who can 
see and appreciate the beauty of thy 
commandments. This is the ground 
of true friendship in religion,—the 
common love of God, of his law, and 
of his service. This is a permanent 
ground of affection. All friendship 
founded on earthly distinctions; all 
derived from titled birth,—from rank, 
—from affluence,—from civil, mili- 
tary, or naval renown,—from beauty, 
strength, or nobleness of form,—must 
be temporary; but that which is 
founded on attachment to God, to 
his law, and to the Saviour, will 
abide for ever. 

80. Let my heart be sound,ctc. Heb., 
Be perfect. See Notes on Job i. 1. 
The Septuagint here is immaculate, 
dpopoc. So the Latin Vulgate. It 
is the expression of a desire that the 
heart might be pure; that there 
might be no improper attachment 
for other objects; that there might 
be no defect of love to God. JY That 
Ibe not ashamed. See Notes on ver. 6. 
A man has no occasion to be ashamed 
of a pure heart; and that which can 
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CAPH, 


81 My soul fainteth o for thy 
salvation; but I hope in thy word. 

82 Mine eyes fail for thy word, 
saying, When wilt thou comfort 
me P 

83 For I am become like a 


alone keep us from being ultimately 
ashamed is sincerity, uprightness, and 
purity in the service of God. 

81. My soul fainteth for thy salva- 
tion. The new division of the psalm, 
which begins here, is indicated by the 
Hebrew letter Caph, equivalent to & 
ore (hard). The word here rendcred 
fainteth is the same that in Ps. Ixxiii. 
26 is translated faileth: ‘My flesh 
and my heart faileth.” The idea is, 
that his strength gave way; he had 
such an intense desire for salvation 
that he became weak and powerless. 
Any strong emotion may thus pros- 
trate us; and the love of God—the 
desire of his favour—the longing for 
heaven—may be so intense as to pro- 
duce this result. § I hope in thy 
tword. I trust in thy promises, and 
am sustained. My powers, which 
would otherwise wholly fail, are up- 
held dy thy word, and on that I rely. 
See ver. 74. 

82. Mine eyes fail for thy word. 
The same word in Hebrew as in the 
previous verse and in Ps. Ixxiii. 26. 
The idea here is that of looking out 
for a thing—of “ straining the eyes” 
—so that their power becomes ex- 
hausted. The language expresses 
a longing desire—a waiting — an 
intense wish—for a thing, as when 
we look for a ship long expected, or 
for a friend long absent, or for help 
when in danger. Such a desire the 
psalmist had for the word of God; 
for Divine truth. {J Saying, When 
wilt thou comfort me? How long 
shall I be compelled to wait for com- 
fort? How often in the Psalms do 
the expressions occur, “ When,” and 
“How long !? How often in the life 
of the believer now are similar ex- 
pressions appropriate! God often 
Seems greatly to try the faith and 
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bottle in the smoke; yet do I not 
forget thy statutes. 

84 How many are the days of 
thy servant? when » wilt thou 
execute judgment on them that 
persecute me? 


o Ps, Ixxxiv. 2. 2 Thess. i. 6; Rev. vi. 10. 


patience of his people by mere delay ; 
and the strength of faith and the 
power of religion are shown in such 
circumstances by persevering faith in 
the Divine promises, even when there 
seeins to be no evidence that he will 
interpose. 

83. For I am become like a bottle 
in the smoke. Bottles in the East 
were commonly made of skins. See 
Notes on Matt. ix.17. Such “bottles,” 
hanging in tents where the smoke had 
little opportunity to escape, would, of 
course, become dark and dingy, and 
would thus be emblems of distress, 
discomfort, and sorrow. ‘The mean- 
ing here is, that, by affliction and 
sorrow, the psalmist had been reduced 
to a state which would be well repre- 
sented by such a bottle. A somewhat 
similar idea occurs in Ps. xxii. 15: 
“My strength is dried up like a 
potsherd.” See Notes on that place. 
{] Yet do I not forget thy statutes. 
Comp. Notes on ver.51. Though thus 
deeply afflicted, though without com- 
fort or peace, yet I do, I will, main- 
tain allegiance to thee and thy law. 
The doctrine is that distress, poverty, 
sorrow, penury, and rags—the most 
abject circumstances of life—will not 
turn away a true child of God from 
obeying and serving him. True reli- 
gion will abide all these tests. Lazarus 
trom the deepest poverty—from beg- 
gary—from undressed sores—went up 
to Abraham’s bosom. 

84, JZow many are the days of thy 
servant? I cannot hope to live long. 
Iam sinking under my burdens. If 
I am, therefore, to sce the accomplish- 
ment of my desires—my deliverance 
from my enemies and my troubles— 
it must be soon. This is not a desire’ 
to be told how long he was to live, as 
if it were an object of desire to know 
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85 The proud have digged 7 
pits for me, which are not after 
thy law. 

86 All © thy commandments 
are | faithful: they persecute me 
wrongfully ; help thou me. 

87 They had almost consumed 
me upon earth: but I forsook not 

q Ps, xxxv. 7. r ver. 188. 


this, but it is a method of saying that 
he could not live long under these cir- 
cumstances, and therefore he offered 
this earnest prayer that God would 
interpose and save himsoon. J When 
wilt thou execute judgment on them 
that persecute me? How long shall 
this be delayed? I look for this; I 
expect it; I rely on thy promise that 
it shall be done; but if done so that 
Tshall sec it, it must soon be done, 
for I shall soon sink into the grave. 
It isa prayer that God would come 
and do quickly what he felt assured 
he would do, in delivering him from 
his foes. 

85. The proud. Those in high life, 
or of exalted rank. See Notes on 
ver. 51. ( Have digged pits for 
me. See Notes on Ps. vii. 15. Comp. 
Ps, xxxv. 7; lvii. 6; xciv. 18. 
{ Which ave not after thy law. 
The word which here refers not to 
the pits, but to the proud. They 
who have done this are men who do 
not regard thy commands; men who 
are open und public offenders. It is 
that class of men with whom I have 
to contend—men who sct at defiance 
all the Jaws of God; men high in 
rank, who wield great power, and 
who have no regard to the law of 
God in their conduct. Even they 
have sought my destruction in the 
meanest way possible—by covert arts, 
by underhanded means, by digging 
pits, as they would for wild beasts. 

86. All thy commandments are 
faithful. Mavg., faithfulness. The 
idea in the Hebrew is that they are 
worthy to be relied on. They are 
founded in truth, and they should 
secure our confidence. {J Zhey per- 
secute me wronafully, etc. Heb., a lie, 
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thy precepts. 

88 Quicken me after thy loving- 
kindness; so shall I keep the tes- 
timony of thy mouth. 


LAMED. 


89 For « ever, O Lorn, thy 
word is settled in heaven. 
1 faithfulness. $ Matt. xxiv. 54, 35. 


or falsehood. That is, There isa lée 


or falsehood ut the foundation of 
their persecutions. Those persecu- 
tions are not based on any just views 
of what I am, or of the treatment 
which I ought to receive at the hand 
of my fellow-men. They charge on 
me things which are not true, and 
they act accordingly. See Notes on 
ver. 78. 

87. They had almost consumed me 
upon earth. The word which is here 
translated consumed is the same which 
is used in ver. 81, and there rendered 
JSainteth. See Notes on that verse. 
The iden is, that their persecutions 
had been so severe, and so long con- 
tinued, that his strength was almost 
exhausted; he was ready to faint and 
to dic. J But I forsook not thy 
precepts. I still adhered to thee, 
even in the extremity of my suffer- 
ing. The effect of persecution was 
not to drive me from thee, or to lead 
me to abandon thee. See Notes on 
vers. 61, 69. 

88. Quicken me. Cause me to live ; 
revive me. See Notes on Ps. ]xxi. 
20; Eph. ii. 1. Comp. Ps. Ixxx. 18; 
Rom. viii. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 18; John 
vi. 63. Q After thy loving-kindness. 
Thy merey; thy grace; thy com- 
passion. ‘lhat is, Let the measure of 
the grace given to me be thine own 
benevolent nature, and not my de- 
serts, Thatis all I ask; that is all I 
could desire. 4 So shall Ikeep the tes- 
timony of thy mouth. Which proceeds 
out of thy mouth. His hope of being 
able to keep it was founded on the 
grace and mercy which he besought 
God to bestow upon him. 

89. For ever, O Lorn, thy word is 
settled in heaven. This commences 
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90 Thy faithfulness zs } unto 
all generations; thou hast estab- 
lished the earth, and it 2 abideth. 

91 They continue this day ac- 
cording to thine ordinances: ¢ 
for all are thy servants. 

1 to generation and generation, Ps. Ixxxix. 1. 


new division of the psalm, indicated 


by the Hebrew letter Zamed, or l. 
On the meaning of the passage, sec 
Notes on Ps. Ixxxix. 2, The word 
rendered setéled means properly ¢o 
set, to put, to place; and then, to 
stand, to cause to stand, to set up, as 
a column, Gen. xxxv. 20; an altar, 
Gen. xxxiii, 20; 2 monument, 1 Sam. 
xv. 12, The meaning here is, that 
the word—the law—the promise— 
of God was made firm, established, 
stable, in heaven; and would be so 
for ever and ever. What God had 
ordained as law would always remain 
law; what he had affirmed would 
always remain true; what he had 
promised would be sure for ever. 

90. Thy faithfulness. The ac- 
complishment of thy promises. J Is 
unto all generations. Marg., to ge- 
neration and generation. From one 
generation to another. The genera- 
tions of men change and pass away, 
but thy promises do not change. 
They are as applicable to one genera- 
tion as to another; they meet every 
generation alike. The people of no 
one age can lay any exclusive claim 
to them, or feel that they were made 
only for them. They are as uni- 
versal—as much adapted to the new 
generations that come upon the earth 
—as the light of the sun, ever- 
enduring, is; or as the fountains and 
streams, which flow from age to age. 
YT Thou hast established the earth, 
and itabideth. Marg., Standeth. It 
is firm. ‘he earth thus established 
or made firm, is an illustration of thy 
faithfulness, and of the stability and 
permanence of thy promises. It is 
the same from generation to genera- 
tion, with its rivers, streams, and 
fountains ; with its fruits and flowers ; 
with its balmy air and its sweet 
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92 Unless thy law had been my 
delights, I should then have 
perished in mine affliction. 

93 I will never forget thy pre- 
cepts: for with them thou hast 
quickened me, 


3 standeth., é Jer. xxxiii. 25. 


prospects; with its riches of gold 
and silver; with its pearls and dia- 
monds; with its treasures of land 
and ocean. So is the word of God 
—so are the gracious promises which 
he has addressed to men—the same 
in every age. 

91. They continue this day accord- 
ing to thine ordinances. According 
to thy judgments (Heb.); that is, thy 
commands. They stand (Heb.) as 
thou hast appointed ; they are what 
thou didst design them to be. The 
original purpose in their creation is 
carried out, and they thus furnish an 
illustration of the stability of thy 
government and the permanency of 
thy law. YJ For all ave thy servants. 
All worlds obey thy commands; all 
are under thy control. They show 
that they are thy servants by the 
conformity of their movements to 
the laws which thou hast impressed 
on them. 

92. Unless thy law had been my 
delights. See Notes on vers. 16, 24. 
Unless I had had pleasure in thy 
law, thy word, thy truth; unless I 
had derived support and consolation 
in that. | should then have perished 
in mine affliction. I should have 
sunk under my burden. 1 should 
not have been able to hold up under 
the weight of sorrow and trial. How 
often the people of God can say this! 
How often may each one in the 
course of his life say this! “ I should 
have sunk a thousand times,’’ said a 
most excellent, but much afflicted, 
man to me, “if it had not been for 
one declaration in the word of God, 
—‘The Eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.’ ”’ 

93. I will never forget thy pre- 
cepts, Thy laws; thy truth. I will 
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94 I am thine, save “ me: forl 
have sought thy precepts. 
95 The wicked have waited for 
me, to destroy me: bué I will 
a Zeph. iii. 17. 


bear them in mind for ever. To all 
eternity they shall be the object of 
my meditation. YJ For with them 
thou hast quickened me. By them 
thou hast given me life, spiritual life. 
Comp. Notes on James i. 18. This is 
stated as a reason why he would 
never suffer the truth of God to pass 
out of his mind. By that truth he 
had been made really to live. He 
had been brought from spiritual 
death to spiritual life. He saw be- 
fore him now, as the result of that, 
in endless career of blessedness. 
How could he ever forget that which 
had wrought such a change in his 
character and condition; which had 
inspired such hopes; which had 
opened before him such an immortal 
career of glory ! 

94. Iam thine. All that he had, 
and was, belonged to God. This is 
an expression of a fact, and of a pur- 
pose :—a fact about which he had no 
doubt; 2 purpose ever to ke the 
Lord’s. This is indicative of the real 
state of feeling in the heart of a 
pious man. He feels that he zs the 
Lord’s; he has no other desire than 
to be his for ever. {| Save me. 
Deliver me from my enemies; from 
sin; from hell. As he delonged to 
God, he prayed that God would save 
and preserve his own. J For I have 
sought thy precepts. I feel assured 
or confident that this has been the 
aim and purpose of my life. On this 
ground I plead that thou wilt keep 
and preserve me. A man who feels 
assured that he is a friend of God 
has a right to appeal to him for 
protection, and he will not appeal to 
him in vain. 

95. The wicked have waited for 
me to destroy me. That is, they 
have lain in wait; or, they have laid 
a plan. They are watching the op- 
portunity to do it. YJ But Z will 
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consider thy testimonies. 

96 I have seen an end of all 
perfection: bué thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad. 


consider thy testimonies. I will 
think of them; I will adhere to 
them; I will find my support in 
them ; I will not be driven from my 
adhesion to them by an apprehension 
of what man can do to me. 

96. I have seen an end of all per- 
fection, The word which is here 
rendered perfection—sT02n, tichlah 
—occurs only in this place; but a 
similar word from the same root— 
mda, tacklith—occurs in the follow- 
ing places: —in Neh. iii. 21, and 
Job xxvi. 10, rendered end; in Job 
xi. 7, xxviii. 3, rendered perfection ; 
and in Ps. cxxxix. 22, rendered per- 
fect. It means properly completion, 
perfection; or, as others suppose, 
hope, confidence. It is rendered, in 
the Septuagint and Latin Vulgate, 
consummation. Luther renders _ it, 
“of all things.” It is proper here 
to apply it to character; to perfect 
virtue, or to claims to perfect virtue, 
—either in one’s-self or in others. 
The word rendered exd here refers 
not to the fact of its existence, or to 
its duration, but to a limit or boun- 
dary as to its extent. To all claims 
to perfection made by man, he had 
seen an end or limit. He had ex- 
amined all which claimed to be per- 
fect; he had found it defective; he 
had so surveyed and examined the 
matter, as to be able tosay that there 
could be no claim to perfection which 
would prove good. All claim to per- 
fection on the part of man must be 
abandoned for ever. { But thy 
commandment is exceeding broad. 
The word bSué is not in the original, 
and enfeebles the sense. The idea is, 
that the law of God, as he now saw 
it, was of such a nature—was so 
“broad”—as to demonstrate that 
there could be no just claim to per- 
fection among men. All claims to 
perfection had arisen from the fact 
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MEM, 


97 O how love I thy law! it zs 
*my meditation all the day. 
98 Thou, through thy com- 
mandments, hast made me wiser 
v Ps. i. 2. 1 id is, 


that the law was oé properly un- 


derstood, that its true nature was 
not seen. Men thought that they 
were perfect, but it was because 
they had no just view of the ex- 
tent and the spirituality of the law 
of God. ‘They set up an imperfect 
standard; and when -they became 
conformed to that standard, as they 
might do, they imagined themselves 
to be perfect; but when their con- 
duct was compared with a higher 
and more just standard—the law of 
God—it could not but be seen that 
they were imperfect men. That law 
had claims which they had not met, 
and never would meet, in this life. 
It is very ensy to flatter ourselves 
that we are perfect, if we make our 
own standard of character ; it is not 
possible for man to sct up a claim to 
perfection, if he measures himself by 
the standard of God’s word; and all 
the claims of men to perfection are 
made simply because they do not 
properly understund what the law of 
God requires. Comp. Notes on Job 
ix. 20. 

97. O how love I thy law! This 
commences a new division of the 
Psalm, indicated by the Hebrew 
letter Mem—m. The expression here, 
“O how love I thy law,” implies in- 
tense love,—as if a man were asto- 
nished at the fervour of his own emo- 
tion. His love was so ardent that it 
was amazing and wonderful to him- 
self;—perhaps wonderful that he, a 
sinner, should love the law of God at 
all; wonderful that he should ever 
have been brought so to love a law 
which condemned himself. Any. man 
who reflects on what his feelings are 
by nature in regard to religion, will 
be filled with wonder that he loves it 
at all; all who are truly religious 
ought to be so filled with love to it, 
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than mine enemies: for ! they 
ave ever with me. 

99 I» have more understand- 
ing than all my teachers: for thy 
testimonies are my meditation. 


wo Deut, iv. 6, 8; 2 Tim. iii. 15. 


that it will be difficult for them to 


find words to express the intensity of 
their affection. J Zt is my meditation 
all the day. See Notes on Ps. i. 2. 

98. Thou, through thy command- 
ments. By the teaching and power 
of thy law. J Hast made me wiser 
than mine enemies. I have a better 
understanding of thee, of thy law, of 
the dutics of this life, and in regard to 
the life to come, than my enemies 
have,—not because I am naturally 
better, or because I havehigher endow- 
ments by nature, but because zhou 
hast made me wiser than they are. 
The rendering of this first clause of 
the verse now most approved by in- 
terpreters is, “Thy commandments 
make me more wise than my enemies 
are,” though this requires a singular 
verb to be construed with a plural 
noun (Professor Alexander). So De 
Wette renders it. For they are 
ever with me. Marg., as in Heb., i 
ts ever with me. The reference is to 
the law or commandments’ of God. 
The meaning is, that that law was 
never out of his mind; that he was 
constantly thinking about it; and 
that it unfolded such wisdom to him 
as to make him superior to all his 
foes ;—to give him a better under- 
standing of life, its design, its duties, 
and its obligations, than his enemies 
had. The best instructor in true 
wisdom is the revealed word of God, 
—the Bible. 

99. Lhave more understanding than 
all my teachers. Referring perhaps 
to those who had given him instruc- 
tion in carly life. By constant medi- 
tation on the luw of God, he had, in 
the progress of years, advanced toa 
point beyond that to which they had 
arrived. He had improved upon their 
suggestions and instructions, until he 
had surpassed them in knowledge. 
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100 I understand more than 
the ancients; = because I keep 
thy precepts. 

101 I have refrained » my feet 

z Job xxxii. 7—9. y Prov. i, 15. 


Ilis design in saying this was to set 
forth the excellency and the fulness 
of the law of God, and to show how 
the study of it was fitted to enlarge 
the understanding. In early life the 
wisdom of teachers seems to be far 
beyond anything that we can hope to 
reach ; yet x few years of study and 
meditation may place us far beyond 
them. What those teachers seemed 
to be to us, however, when we were 
young, may serve ever onward as a 
ineans of comparison when we wish 
to speak of the greatness of human 
attainments. So the psalmist says 
that he had now reached a point 
which seemed to him in early life to 
be wonderful, and to be beyond what 
he had then hoped ever to attain. He 
had now reached that point; he had 
gone beyond it. For thy testimo- 
nies are my meditation. Comp. Ps. 
i. 2; 2 Tim. iii, 15. All this know- 
ledge he had obtained by meditation 
on the law of God; by the study of 
Divine truth. The effect of that con- 
stant study was seen in the knowledge 
which he now possessed, and which 
seemed to surprise even himself as 
compared with the brightest antici- 
pations of his early years. 

100. I understand more than the 
ancients. Heb., The old men. It 
does not refer, as the word ancients 
does with us, to the men of former 
times, but to aged men. They have 
treasured up wisdom. They have 
had the advantage of experience, of 
study, and of observation. They, 
therefore, like teachers, become a 
stundard by which we measure our 
own attainments, as the boy hardly 
hopes to gain that amount of know- 
ledge which he observes in men who 
are venerable in years, and who are 
remarkable for their acquirements. 
Comp. Job xii. 12: “ With the ancient 
is wizsdow, and in length of days under- 
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from every evil way, that I might 
keep thy word. 

102 I have not departed from 
thy judgments: for thou hast 
taught me. 


Job xxxiil. 7: “I said, 


standing.” 
Days should speak, and multitude of 


years should teach wisdom.” Comp. 
1 Kings iv. 30, 31. Yet the psalmist 
siys that he had reached this point, 
and had even gone beyond what he 
had once thought he could never 
attain. J Because I keep thy pre- 
cepts. It is all the result of an honest 
endeavour to do right; to observe 
haw; to keep the commands of God. 
Obedience to the Jaw of God will do 
more than any mere human teaching 
to make a man truly wise. 

101. Lhave refrained my feet from 
every evil way. J have walked in the 
path which thy Iaw marks out. I 
have avoided the way of wickedness, 
and have not yielded to the seductions 
ofa sinful life. YJ That I might keep 
thy word. I have avoided all those 
allurements which would turn me 
from obedience, and which would 
prevent a right observance of thy 
commands. ‘This indicates 2 purpose 
and a desire to keep the law of God, 
and shows the method which he 
adopted in order to do this. ‘That 
method was to guard against every- 
thing which would turn him from 
obedience ; it was, to make obedience 
to the law of God the great aim of 
the life. 

102. Ihave not departed from thy 
judgments. Thy law; thy commands. 
This cannot mean that he had never 
done this, but that as a great rule of 
life he had not done it. The character 
and aim of his life had been obedience, 
not disobedience. A man may honestly 
say this, though he may be conscious 
of much imperfection, and may feel 
that he has not perfectly carried out 
such an aim and purpose. No one 
can be a truly pious man, or have 
evidence of personal religion, who 
cannot say in sincerity that he has 
not departed ” in this sense, “ from 
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103 How sweet = are thy words 
unto my ' taste! yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth! 
104 Through thy precepts I 
get understanding: therefore I 
hate ¢ every false way. 


z Job xxiii. 12; Ps. xix. 10, 1 palate. 
the judgments ” (the commands) of 
God; who cannot look back on lis 
life and say that his course—his aim 
—his character—since he became a 
professor of religion—as been one of 
obedience to God. Comp. 1 John iii. 
7-9. J For thou hast taught me. 
Not to himself was this to be traced, 
but to God; not to any wisdom of 
his own, but to that which was given 
him from on high. 

103. How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste, etc. Marg., as in Heb., 
palate. The reference is to the 
taste, perhaps because the sense of 
taste was supposed to reside in the 
palate. The Hebrew word may in- 
clude also the whole of the inside of 
the mouth. The word rendered sweet 
does not occur elsewhere. It pro- 
perly means fo de smooth, and hence 
is applied to kind or agreeable words. 
On the sentiment here, see Notes on 
Ps. xix. 10. 

104. Through thy precepts I get 
understanding. A true understand. 
ing; a correct view of things; a 
knowledge of thee, of myself, of the 
human character, of the destiny of 
man, of the way of salvation—the 
best, and the only essential know- 
ledge for man. This knowledge the 
psalmist obtained from the “ pre- 
cepts” of God; that is, al? that God 
had communicated by revelation. This 
passage expresses in few words what 
had been said more at length in vers. 
98-100. YF Therefore I hate every 
Jalse way. I see that which is right 
and true, and I pursue it. In pro- 
portion as I have a just knowledge of 
truth and duty, I hate that which is 
false and evil. 

105. Thy word is a lamp unto my 
Jeet. This begins a new portion of 
the psalm, indicated by the Hebrew 
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NUN. 

105 Thy word ts a2 lamp ® untv 

my feet, and a light unto my 
ath. 

106 I have sworn, ¢ and I will 

@ Prov. viii, 33, 


I * Or, candle. 
6 Prov. vi. 23. c 


Neh. x. £9. 


letter Nun, equivalent to ourn. The 
margin here is candle, The Hebrew 
word means a light, lamp, candle. 
The idea is, that the word of God is 
like a torch or lamp toa man in a 
dark night. It shows him the way ; 
it prevents his stumbling over ob- 
stacles, or falling down precipices, or 
wandering off into paths which would 
lead into danger, or would turn him 
away altogether from the path to life. 
Comp. Notes on 2 Pet.i.19. YJ And 
a light unto my path. The same idea 
substantially is presented here. It is 
alight which shines on the road that 
a man treads, so that he may see the 
path, and that he may see any danger 
which may be éz his path. The expres- 
sion is very beautiful, and is full of 
instruction. He who makes the word 
of God his guide, and marks its teach- 
ings, is in the right way. He will 
clearly see the path. He will be able 
to mark the road in which he ought 
to go, and to avoid all those by-paths 
which would lead him astray. He 
will see where those by-roads turn off 
from the main path,—often at a very 
small angle, and so that there seems 
to be no divergence. He will see any 
obstruction which may lie in his path; 
any declivity or precipice which may 
be near, and down which, in a dark 
night, one might fall. Man needs 
such a guide, and the Bible is such a 
guide. Comp. Notes on ver. 9. 

106. J have sworn, I have solemnly 
purposed; I have given to this pur- 
pose the solemnity and sanction ofan 
oath. That is, I have called God to 
witness; I have formed the purpose 
in his presence, and with the con- 
sciousness that his eye is upon me. 
So all who make a profession of reli- 
gion solemnly vow or swear. They 
do it in the house of God; they do it 
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perform if, that I will keep thy 
righteous Judgments. 

107 I am afflicted very much : 
quicken me, O Lorp, according 
unto thy word. 

108 Accept, I beseech thee, 


@ Web. xiii. 15. 


in the presence of the Discerner of 
hearts; they do it at the communion 
table; they do it at the family altar ; 
they do it in the closet, when alone 
with God. And Iwill perform it. 
Heb., I will establish it, or make it to 
stand. It shall not be a mere purpose. 
It shall be accomplished. This also is 
the resolution of all who make a true 
profession of religion. It is their in- 
tention—their solemn determination 
—to carry out that vow to its full 
accomplishment, always, and in every 
place, while life lasts, and for ever. A 
man who makes a profession of reli- 
gion, intending zot to carry out what 
is fairly implied in such a profession, 
is a hypocrite. Unless there is a 
solemn purpose to keep the law of 
God, and always to keep it,—to do 
what is fairly implied in a profession 
of religion, and always to do it,—to 
defend the truth according to his 
best means of knowing it, and always 
to defend it,—he cannot possibly be a 
sincere friend of God; he cannot be 
truly a religious man. He cannot be 
loyal to his country who designs to 
violate any one of its just laws; he 
cannot be an obedient child who tn- 
tends to disobey the laws of a parent. 
| That I will keep thy righteous 
judgments. Not implying that there 
are any of the judgments of God which 
are not righteous, but meaning to 
characterize all his judgments or laws 
as righteous. 

107. Iam afflicted very much. The 
form of the affliction is not mentioned. 
There are frequent allusions in the 
psalm to the fact that the author 
was and had been afflicted—as, in 
fact, must be the case in the life of 
every good man. Comp. vers. 71, 75. 
If David was the author of the psalm, 
we know that there were numerous 
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the ¢ freewill offerings of my 
mouth, O Lorp, and teach me 
thy judgments. 

109 My soul zs continually in ¢ 
my hand: yet do I not forget 
thy law. 


e Job xiii, 14. 


occasions in his life when this lan- 
guage would be appropriate. As de- 
signed for the people of God at all 
times, it was important that there 
should be these allusions to affliction. 
{ Quicken me, etc. Make me live; 
give me life and vigour, that I may 
bear up under my trials. See Notes 
on ver. 25. 

108. Accept, I beseech thee, the 
Sree-will offerings of my mouth. On 
the meaning of the word here ren- 
dered free-will, see Notes on Ps. cx. 3. 
It conveys the idea that there is no 
constraint or compulsion; that the 
offering is a prompting of the heart. 
The offering might be that of flour, 
or grain, or fruits, or property of any 
kind, as devoted to God; or it might 
be, as here, an offering of the lips, 
expressed in prayer and praise. Either 
of them might be acceptable to God; 
—their being accepted in cither case 


_ would depend on the good pleasure of 


God, and hence the psalmist prays 
that his offering might be thus ac- 
ceptable. Comp. Heb. xiii.15. J And 
teach me thy gudgments.. Thy com- 
mands; thy laws. See Notes on 
ver. 12. 

109. My soul is continually in my 
hand. The Septuagint renders this, 
“My soul is always in thy hands,” 
but the Hebrew will not admit of 
this construction. The idea in the 
original is that his soul—his life— 
was always in jeopardy. The expres- 
sion seems to be proverbial. Any- 
thing taken in the hand is liable to 
be rudely snatched away. Thus a 
casket of jewels, or a purse of gold in 
the hand, may at any moment be 
seized by robbers. See Notes on Job 
xiii, 14. Comp. 1 Sam. xix. 5; Judges 
xii. 3. The meaning here is, that his 
life was constantly in danger. {[ Ye¢ 
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110 The wicked have laid a 
snare for me: yet I erred not 
from thy precepts. 

lll Thy testimonies have I 
taken as an heritage for ever: 
for they are the rejoicing ’ of my 
heart. 


SF Prov. i. 11, 12. g Jer. xv. 16. 


do I not forget thy law. Notwith- 


standing the danger to which I am 
exposed, and the care necessary to 
defend my life, I do not allow my 
mind to be turned from meditating 
on thy law, nor do [ suffer any danger 
to deter me from obeying it. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 61. 

110. The wicked have laid a snare 
for me. Asmen do to take wild beasts 
or birds. See Notes on ver. 85. Comp. 
Notes on Job xviii. 8,10; Ps. ix. 15; 
Ixix. 22, See also vers. 61,69. ¥ Yet 
Terred not from thy precepts. Not- 
withstanding the danger to which I 
was exposed, I maintained a steadfast 
adherence to thy commandments. I 
was not deterred from obeying them 
by any peril which beset me. 

111. Thy testimonies. Thy law ; thy 
revealed will;—the revelation which 
thou hast given considered as thy 
solemn testimony as to what is true 
and right. (YJ Mave I taken as an 
heritage for ever. As my inheritance; 
as my property; as that which I con- 
sider to be of real and permanent 
value. The Hebrew word here used 
—n, nahhal—means to receive as 
% possession; to acquire; to possess 
as wealth; and then, to inherit. It 
is usually applied to the possession of 
the promised land as an inheritance. 
Here it means that thelaw of God 
was to him as such a possession. He 
regarded it as one does a rich inherit- 
ance. He chose it as his portion above 
all things else. [ For they are the 
rejoicing of my heart. My happiness 
is in them. I find constant comfort 
in them. See vers. 77, 92. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. i. 2. 

112. I have inclined mine heart. 
The Hebrew word means properly to 
stretch out; to extend—as the hand. 
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112 I have inclined * mine 
heart to ! perform thy statutes 
alway, even unto the end. 

SAMECH, 

113 I hate vain * thoughts: 

but thy law do I love. 


hk 2 Chron. xix. 3. 
i Rev. ii. 10, 


Vdo, 
A Jer. iv. 14. 


Ex. viii. 6,17. Then it means to in- 
cline, to bow, to depress. Here the 
iden is, that he had given that direc- 
tion to the inclinations of his heart; 
he had resolved or purposed. He re- 
fers to an act of choice on his part, 
meaning that he had preferred this 
course, or that he had made this a 
solemn intention. Though every right 
inclination of the human heart is to 
be traced to the Divine agency, yet 
it is also true that man is active in 
religion,—or that his own mind re- 
solves, chooses, and prefers,—and that 
true religion is the actual choice or 
preference of all who serve God aright. 
See Notes on ver. 59. J Zo perform 
thy statutes alway. Marg., asin Heb., 
to do. He meant to do the will of 
God. He intended to do this con- 
stantly; even for ever. No man can 
be a truly pious man who has any 
disposition, or any purpose, ever to 
turn away from the service of God. 
J Even unto zhe end. See ver. 33. 
To the end of life; to the end of all 
things. 

113. Z hate vain thoughts. This 
commences a new portion of the 
psalm, distinguished by the Hebrew 
letter Samech, answering to our s. 
The word rendered “vain thoughts ” 
occurs only in this place. It is ren- 
dered by the Septuagint, rapavépoug 
——transgressors. So the Latin Vul- 
gate. Luther renders it die Flatter. 
geister, the frivolous-minded. The 
word means divided; a man of a 
divided mind; a man who has no 
sure faith in regard to Divine things, 
but is driven hither and thither; a 
sceptic ; a doubter. Comp. James i. 8. 
Thus it refers not to his own thoughts 
primarily, as being “vain” or worth- 
less, but to a state of mind or heart 
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114 Thou ! art my hiding place 
and my shield: J hope in thy 
word. 

115 Depart ™ from me, ye evil- 
doers: for I will keep the com- 
mandments of my God. 

116 Uphold me according unto 


2 Ps, xxxii. 7. m Ps. exxxix. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 33. 


in general, where there is no firmness, 


no stability, no settled view :—a state 
of mind wavering, doubtful, sceptical, 
in regard to religion. What is implied 
here in reference to what he loved,— 
by stating (in the way of contrast) 
what he “hated,”—would be a mind 
which was settled in its convictions 
of truth, and firm in its adherence to 
truth ; a mind which was steadfast in 
religion, and not vacillating, sceptical, 
or uncertain on the subject. This de- 
notes that the psalmist sought such a 
state of mind for himself, and that he 
valued it in others. J But thy law 
do I love, I have no “divided” or 
unsettled feelings in regard to that. 
I am conscious of a firm attachment 
to it. This thought he has repeatedly 
expressed in the psalm. 

114. Thou art my hiding place. 
See Notes on Ps. xxxii. 7, where the 
same expression occurs. J dnd my 
shield. See Notes on Ps. v.12; Ixxxiv. 
ll. YJ Lhope in thy word. See vers. 
74, 81. 

115. Depart from ime, ye evil-doers. 
Workers of iniquity; bad men. See 
Notes on Ps. vi. 8. This indicates 
a determined purpose that nothing 
should deter or allure him from the 
service of God, A man who wishes 
to serve God, and lead a religious 
life, musé separate himself from the 
society, as such, of unprincipled men. 
Q For I will keep the commandments 
of my God. This is my fixed resolu- 
tion. It may be remarked here 
(1) that bad men wil? turn away 
from the society of one who has 
formed such a resolution, and who 
carries it out; (2) the resolution is 
a necessary one to be formed and 
executed, if a man will serve God; 
(3) the formation and execution of 
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thy word, that I may live: and 
let me not be ashamed * of my 


hope. 

117 Hold thou me up, and I 
shall be safe: and I will have 
respect unto thy statutes con- 
tinually. 

2 Rom. v. 5. 


such a purpose, is the best way to get 


rid of the society of bad men. 

116. Uphold me. Sustain me in 
the trials and the temptations of life. 
Help me to bear afflictions without 
sinking under them ; to meet tempta- 
tions without yielding to them ; to en- 
counter opposition from the enemies 
of religion without being overcome. 
J According unto thy word. (1) Ac- 
cording to the requirements of thy 
word,—that I may be conformed to 
them; (2) according to the pro- 
mises of thy word,—that they may 
be verified in me. ¥ That I may 
live. That my life may not be cut off 
by my foes, and that I may not sink 
under my burdens. {J And let me not 
be ashamed of my hope. ‘The meaning 
of this is, Let not my hope prove to 
be delusive and vain; let it not be 
seen at last that it is worthless, or 
that religion has no power to accom- 
plish what it promises. See Notes 
on Ps. vi. 10; xxv. 2, 3; xxxi. 1. 
The phrase does not mean, as it 
would seem to signify, Let me not 
blush, or be unwilling to acknowledge 
my hope, or to profess that I am a 
friend of God. ‘That would be, indeed, 
& proper prayer, but it is not the 
prayer here. 

117. Hold thou me up. Keep me 
from falling in the trials and tempta- 
tions of life. The Hebrew word means 
to prop, uphold, support. The Septua- 
gint is, “Aid me.” J And I shall be 
safe, And I shall be saved ; or, that 
I may be saved. Itis an acknowledg- 
ment of entire dependence on God 
for salvation—temporal and eternal. 
Y And Iwill have respect, etc. Iwill 
look to thy statutes; I will have them 
are in my eye. Comp. Notes on 
ver. 6, 
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118 Thou hast trodden » down | therefore I love thy testimonies, 


all them that err from thy sta- 


120 My flesh trembleth r for 


tutes: for their deceit is? false- | fear of thee; and I am afraid of 


hood. 
J19 Thou! puttest away all the 
wicked of the earth like dross: ? 


o Mal. iv.3. 1 John ii. 21. 
1 causest to cease. 


118. Thou hast trodden down ail 


them that err from thy statutes. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 21. Rather, “Thou 
hast made light of,” or “thou de- 
spisest.””’, The Hebrew word means 
properly to suspend in a balance; to 
weigh. Then it means to lift up 
lightly or easily; and then, to make 
light of; tocontemn; to regard any- 
thing as light. The Septuagint and 
Latin Vulgate render it, Zhou dost 
despise. That is, God regards them 
as of no account; as a light substance 
of no value; as chaff which the wind 
carries away. Comp. Job xxi. 18; 
Ps. i. 4; xxxv.5; Isa. xvii. 18. For 
their deceit is falsehood. ‘This seems 
to be a truism—for deceit must imply 
falsehood. In the original this is an 
emphatic way of declaring the whole 
thing to be false, as the Hebrew lan- 
guage often expresses emphasis by 
mere repetition,—thus “pits, pits,” 
meaning many pits. The psalmist 
Jirst characterizes their conduct as 
deceitful—as that which cannot be 
relied on—as that which must fail 
in the end; he then speaks of this 
system on which they acted as alto- 
gether a “die”—as that which is 
utterly “ false ;”—thus giving, as it 
were, @ double emphasis to the state- 
ment, and showing how utterly de- 
lusive and vain it must be. 

119. Thou puttest away all the 
wicked of the earth. Marg., causest 
to cease. Literally: ‘ Dross—thou 
makest all the wicked of the carth to 
cease.” ‘They are seen by the psalm- 
ist as dross, and then he says that 
God had treated them as_ such. 
{| Like dross. The scorie of metals, 
orofafurnace. This dross is cast out 
asof no valne. So the wicked are re- 
garded by God. J Therefore I love 


thy judgments. 


AIN, 
121 I have done judgment and 
g Ez. xxii. 18. x Hab. iii. 16. 


thy testimonies. I love a law which 
condemns sin. I love a governmcnt 
which ferrets out and punishes the 
guilty. This is a leading object with 
all just governments; and this we 
approve in all governments. As the 
Divine government makes this an 
object, and as it will accomplish this 
more perfectly than any other ad- 
ministration, so it is more worthy of 
confidence than any other. As it is 
the only government that does this 
perfectly, so it is the only one that 
is worthy of unlimited confidence. 

120. My flesh trembleth for fear of 
thee. I stand in awe of thee. I 
shudder at the couscionsness of thy 
presence. See Hab. iii. 16; Heb. 
xii. 21; Joel ii. 10; Nah.i. 5. There 
is nothing unaccountable in this. 
Any man would tremble, should God 
manifest himself to him as he might 
do; and it is possible that the mind 
may have such an overpowering sense 
of the presence and majesty of God, 
that the body shall be agitated, lose 
its strength, and with the deepest 
alarm fall to the earth. Comp. Dan. 
x. 8; Rev. i.17. No mancould meet 
one of the departed dead, or a good 
angel, without this fear; how much 
less could he meet God! J And I 
am afraid of thy judgments. Of thy 
laws or commands, My mind is filled 
With awe at the strictness, the spiri- 
tuality, the severity of thy law. Rever- 
ence—awe—is one of the essential 
elements of all true religion. 

121. L have done judgment and 
justice, This commences a new divi- 
sion of the psalm, indicated by the 
Hebrew letter Ain—a letter which 
cannot well be represented in the 
English alphabet, as there is, in fact, 
no letter in our language exactly cor- 
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justice: leave s me not to mine 
oppressors. 

122 Be surety ¢ for thy servant 
for good: let not the proud op- 
press me. 

123 Mine eyes fail for thy sal- 
vation, and for the word of thy 


$ Ps. xxxvii. 32, 33. é Heb. vii. 22. 


responding with it. It would be best 
represented probably by what are 
called “breathings” in Greek. The 
meaning of the first part of this verse 
is, “I have led a righteous and up- 
right life.’ It is equivalent to saying 
that he had kept the law of God, or 
had made that the rule of his con- 
duct. J Leave me not to mine op- 
pressors. ‘lo the men who would do 
me wrong; who seek my hurt. He 
urged this on the ground that he had 
been obedient to the Divine law, and 
might, therefore, with propriety, 
make this request, or might claim 
the Divine protection. Man has no 
merit of his own, and no claim on 
God; but when he is his true friend, 
it is not improper to expect that he 
will interpose in his behalf; nor is it 
improper to present this in the form 
of a prayer. Our loving God, and 
serving him, though it 2s done imper- 
fectly, is, in fact, a reason why he 
should and will interpose in our 
behalf, 

122. Be surety for thy servant for 
good. On the meaning of the word 
here rendered “ be surety,” see Notes 
on Job xvil. 3, and Isa. xxxviii. 14, 
in both which places the same He- 
brew word occurs: In Isaiah it is 
rendered “undertake for me.” The 
word means, properly, zo mix, fo min- 
gle; hence, to braid, to interweave; 
then, to exchange, to barter. Then it 
means Lo mix or intermingle zxéerests ; 
to unite ourselves with others so that 
their, interests come to be our own; 
and hence, to take one under our pro- 
tection, to become answerable for, to 
be a surety for:—as, when one en- 
dorses a note for another, he mingles 
his own interest, reputation, and 
means with his. So Christ becomes 
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righteousness. 

124 Deal “ with thy servant 
according unto thy mercy, and 
teach me thy statutes. 

125 I * am thy servant; give 
me understanding, that I may 
know thy testimonies. 

a Ps. ciii. 10. v Ps. exvi. 16. 


the security or surety—yyvoc—of 
his people, Heb. vii. 22. The prayer 
here is, that God would, so to speak, 
mix or mingle his cause and that of 
the psalmist together, and that he 
would then protect the common cause 
as his own; or, that he would become 
n pledge or surety for the safety of 
the psalnist. This now, through the 
Mediator, we have a right to ask at 
the hand of God; and when God 
mukes our cause his own, we must be 
safe. J Let not the proud oppress 
me. See Notes on ver. 51. Let 
them not triumph over me, and crush 
me. 

123. Mine eyes fail for thy salva- 
tion. See Notes on vers. 81, 82. 
] And for the word of thy righteous- 
ness. ‘Thy righteous word,—that it 
may be made known to me, and that 
I may sce its beauty and enjoy it. 

124, Deal with thy servant accord- 
ing unto thy mercy. Not according 
to justice—for, sinners as we are, we 
can never urge that as a plea before 
God. No man who knows himself 
could ask of God to deal with him 
according to the strict and stern 
principles of justice. But we may 
ask him to deal with us according to 
mercy—for mercy is our only plea, 
and the mercy of God—vast and 
bonndless—constitutes such a ground 
of appeal as we need. No man can 
have any other; no man need desire 
any other. And teach me thy 
statutes. See Notes on ver. 12. Show 
thy mercy to me in teaching me thy 
law. 

125. Lam thy servant. See Notes 
on Ps. cxvi. 16. YJ Give me under- 
standing, that I may know thy testi- 
monies. Since I am thy servant, 
instruct me in the knowledge of thy 
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126 It is time for thee, LORD, 
to work; for they have made 
void thy law. 

127 Therefore I love thy com- 


to Ps. xix. 10; Prov. viii. 11. 


will, As I desire to obey thee, show 
me what will be acceptable obedience, 
or what thou dost require in order to 
acceptable service. ‘This is a prayer 
of piety. A man who sincerely de- 
sires to obey God will make it a first 
point to ascertain what is his will, or 
what will constitute true obedience. 
126. It is time for thee, LorpD, to 
work. Literally, “Time to do for 
Jehovah ;” and the construction might 
be either that it is time to do [some- 
thing] for Jehovah; or, that it is 
time for Jehovah himself to do [some- 
thing]. The direct address to the 
Lord in the latter part of the sen- 
tence would seem, however, to show 
that the latter is the true interpreta- 
tion:—to wit, that since men make 
void the law of God, it is time for 
him to work, that is, to interpose by 
his power and restrain them ; to bring 
them to repentance; toassert his own 
authority; to vindicate his cause. 
Thus understood, it is an appropriate 
prayer to be uscd when iniquity 
abounds, and when some peculiar 
form of sin has an ascendancy among 
n people. ‘The other interpretation, 
however, “It is time [for us] to do 
[something], since men make void 
thy law,” suggests a truth of great 
importance. Then is the time when 
the people of God should arouse them- 
selves to efforts to stay the tide of 
wickedness, and to secure the ascen- 
dancy of religion, of virtue, and of 
law. J For they have made void thy 
law. They have broken it. They 
have set it at defiance. They regard 
and treat it as if it had no claim to 
obedience; as if it were a thing of 
nought. This the psalmist urges as 
2 reason for the putting forth of 
power to arrest the evil; to bring 
men to repentance; to secure the sal- 
vation of souls. By all the evil done 
when the law of God is set at nought, 
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mandments above » gold, yea, 
above fine gold. 

128 Therefore I esteem all thy 
precepts concerning all things to be 
right; and I hate every false way. 


by all the desirableness that the law 


should be obeyed, by all the danger 
to the souls of men from its violation, 
this prayer may now and at all times 
be offered, and that with earnestness. 
Comp. ver. 186. 

127. Therefore I love thy command- 
ments, etc. The more men break 
them (ver. 126), the more I see their 
value; the more precious they are to 
me. The fact that they make thy 
law void, and that evil consequences 
result from their conduct, only im- 
presses my mind the more with a 
sense of the value of the Jaw, and 
makes my heart cling to it the more. 
There is almost nothing that will so 
impress upon our minds the import- 
ance of law as the sight of the effects 
which follow when it is disregarded. 
{ Above gold, etc. Sce Notes on ver. 
72. Comp. Ps. xix. 10. 

128. Therefore [esteem all thy pre- 
cepts concerning all things to be 
right. Literally, “Therefore all the 
commandments of all I regard as 
right.” The idea seems to be, that 
he regarded as right and just all the 
commandinents of God pertaining to 
every thing and every person; all, 
considered in every way; all, wherever 
the law extended, and whomsoever it 
embraced ; all the law pertaining to 
duty towards God and towards man. 
He saw in the violation of the laws of 
God (ver. 126) a reason for approving 
all law; all that would restrain meu 
from sin, and that would bind them 
to duty and to virtue. The effect 
had been to lead him to. reflect on the 
worth of law as law, and he had come 
to the conclusion that add the laws of 
God were to be approved and loved, 
inasmuch as they would, in their ob- 
servance, prevent the wrongs end 
sorrows which he saw to be conse- 
quent on their violation. GJ And I 
hate every false way. “Every course 
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PE. 


129 Thy testimonies are = won- 
derful: therefore doth my soul 
keep them. 

180 The entrance of thy words 
giveth light; v it = giveth under- 
standing unto the simple. 


wz ver.18; Isa.xxv.1.  y 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6. 


of life not based on truth, or on a 
right view of things. All just law is 
based on a perception of what is ¢rue ; 
on the reality of things; on what is 
required in the nature of the case; 
on what will tend to promote the 
best interests of society. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 104. 

129. Thy testimonies are wonder- 
ful. This commences a new division 
of the psalm, indicated by the Hebrew 
letter Pe, corresponding to our p. The 
meaning of the expression here is, 
that the laws of God—the revelations 
of his will—are adapted to fill the 
mind with wonder. The mind is 
awed by their wisdom; their com- 
prehensiveness; their extent; their 
spirituality ; their benevolence :—by 
the fact that laws are framed, so per- 
fectly adapted to the end; so well fitted 
to secure order, and to promote happi- 
ness. J Therefore doth my soul keep 
them. Because they are so surpass- 
ingly wise and benevolent; because 
they are so manifestly the work of 
wisdom and goodness. 

130. Lhe entrance of thy words 
giveth light. The Septuagint trans- 
lates this, “the manifestation (or de- 
claration)—1) d7Awo.e—of thy words 
enlightens.” Sothe Vulgate. Luther 
renders it, “ When thy word is re- 
vealed, so it delivers us, and makes 
the simple wise.’ De Wette, “The 
opening [revelation] of thy word,” 
cte. The Hebrew word—fiIns, paith- 
ahh—means an opening or entrance 
—as of a gate, Josh. xx. 4; Judges 
ix. 85; and then @ door, as of a tent 
or the temple, Gen. xviii. 1; 1 Kings 
vi. 8; or the gate of a city, Isa. ili. 
26; and then it means opening, in- 
sight, instruction. The word as here 
used seems to denote the opening or 
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131 I opened my mouth, and 
panted: for I longed for thy 
commandments. 

132 Look thou upon me, and 
be merciful unto me, ! as thou 
usest to do unto those that love 
thy name. 


z Prov. i. 4; ix. 4—6. 
1 according to the custom toward. 


unfolding of the word of God; the 
revelation of that word to the mind. 
A door is open so that we enter into 
n house; a gate, so that we enter 
into a city; and thus the meaning of 
the word of God is opened to us, so 
that we may, as it were, enter in and 
see its beauty. The language does 
not, therefore, denote the entrance of 
that word into the mind, but, its 
being made open fo us so that we 
may perceive its beauty, or may our- 
selves “enter”? into its meaning, its 
mysteries, and its beauties. q Zt 
giveth understanding unto the simple. 
The word rendered simple literally 
means those who are open to per- 
suasion, or who are easily enticed or 
seduced. Then it refers to the cre- 
dulous, Prov. xiv. 15, and then to 
the inexperienced. Sev Notes on Ps. 
xix. 7; cxvi. 6. 

131. Topened my mouth and panted. 
All this is the language of deep 
emotion. We breathe hard under the 
influence of such emotion; we open 
the mouth wide, and pant, as the 
ordinary passage for the air through 
the nostrils is not sufficient to meet 
the wants of the lungs in their in- 
creased action. The idea is, that his 
heart was full; that he had such an 
intense desire as to produce deep and 
rapid breathing; that he was like 
one who was exhausted, and who 
“ panted” for breath. Comp. Notes 
on Ps, xlii. 1. Q For I longed for 
thy commandments. The word here 
rendered longed occurs nowhere else. 
It means to desire earnestly. See 
Notes on ver. 20. 

132. Look thou upon me. Turn 
not away from me. Regard me with 
thy favour. § And be merciful unto 
me, as thou usest to do unto those that 
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133 Order « my steps in thy 
word: and ® let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me. 

134 Deliver me from the op- 
pression of man; so will I keep 
thy precepts. 

a Ps. xvii. 5. 

& Ps. xix. 13; Rom. vi, 12, 14. 

love thy name. Marg., According to 
the custom toward those, etc. The 
Hebrew word is judgment :—“ accord- 
ing to the judgment to the lovers of 
thy name.” ‘The word seems here to 
be used in the sense of right; of what 
is due; or, of what is usually deter- 
mined: that is, as God usually deter- 
mines, judges, acts towards those who 
love him. ‘The idea is, Treat me ac- 
cording to the rules which regulate 
the treatment of thy people. Let 
ine be regarded as one of them, and be 
dealt with accordingly. On the senti- 
ment in this passage, see Notes on 
Ps. evi. 4. 

133. Order my steps in thy word. 
My goings, or, my conduct and life,— 
by thy word; according to thy require- 
ments. Let me be wholly obedient to 
thy will. Qj And let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me. See Noteson 
Ps, xix, 18. The prayer is, that no 
form of sin, that no wicked passion 
or propensity, might be allowed to 
rule over him. He who is willing 
that any one sin should rule in his 
heart, though he should be free from 
all other forms of sin, cannot be a 
pious man. See Notes on James ii. 10. 

134, Deliver me from the op- 
pression of man. From constraint 
on the part of man, so that I may be 
free to act as I please. Give me true 
religious liberty, and let me not be 
under any compulsion or constraint. 
The word rendered “deliver” is that 
which is usually rendered redeem. It 
is used here in the large sense of 
deliverance; and the prayer is an 
expression of what the true friends 
of religion have always sought, de- 
sired, and demanded — freedom of 
opinion—the richest blessing which 
man can enjoy. YJ So will I keep 
hy precepts. My heart inclines to 
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135 Make ¢ thy face to shine 
upon thy servant; and teach me 
thy statutes. 

136 Rivers ¢ of waters run 
down mine eyes, because they 
keep not thy law. 


e Num. vi. 25, 26. 
d Jer. xiii. 17; xiv. 17; Ez. ix. 4, 


that; I desire it ; and, if suffered to 
act without constraint, I will do it. 
As it is the purpose and the wish of 
my soul, I pray that all hindrances to 
the free exercise of my religion may 
be removed. How often has this 
prayer been offered in times of per- 
secution! By how many millions of 
the dwellers on the earth might it 
even now be offered! What a bless- 
ing it is to those who are free from 
oppressive laws, that they are per- 
mitted to carry out the wishes of 
their hearts, and to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their con- 
science, with none to molest them or 
make them afraid, 

135. Make thy face to shine upon 
thy servant. Heb., “Let thy face 
give light to thy servant.” See 
Notes on Ps. iv. 6. J And teach me 
thy statutes. See Notes on ver. 12. 

136. Rivers of waters run down 
mine eyes. My heart is sad, and my 
eyes pour forth floods of tears. It is 
not a gentle weeping, but my eyes 
are like a fountain which pours out 
full-flowing streams. See Jer. ix. 1. 
“Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears,” ete. 
Comp. Jer. xiv. 17; Lam. i. 16; ii. 
18. J Because they keep not thy 
law. On account of the sins, the 
follies, the stupidity, and the trans- 
gressions of men. So the Saviour 
wept over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41); 
and so the apostle said that he had 
“great heaviness and continual sor- 
row” in his heart, on account of his 
“brethren,” his “kinsmen according 
to the flesh.” Rom. ix. 2,3. Such 
a feeling is right. There is nothing 
for which we should be excited to 
deeper emotiou in respect to our 
fellow-men than for the fact that 
they are violators of the law of God, 
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TZADDI. 


137 Righteous ¢ art thou, O 
Lorp, and upright are thy judg- 
ments. 

138 Thy testimonies that thou 
hast commanded are } righteous 


e Dan, ix. 7. 1 sighteousness. 


and exposed to its fearful penalty. 
There is nothing which more cer- 
tainly indicates true piety in the soul 
than such deep compassion for men 
as sinners, or because they are sin- 
ners. There is nothing which is 
more certainly connected with a work 
of grace in a community, or revival 
of true religion, than when such a 
feeling pervades a church. Then 
Christians will pray; then they will 
labour to save sinners; then they 
will feel their dependence on God; 
and then the Spirit of God will de- 
scend and bless the efforts put forth 
for the salvation of men. It may be 
added, nothing is more remarkable 
than that pious men ordinarily fecl 
so little on account of the danger of 
their friends and fellow-sinners, — 
that the occasions are so rare on 
which they imitate the example of 
the psalmist and of the Saviour in 
weeping over the condition of 2 
perishing world! 

137. Righteous art thou, O Lorn, 
ete. This commences a new division 
of the psalm, indicated by the He- 
brew letter Zzaddi—corresponding 
with éz. The thought in this verse 
is, that God is right, or righteous, in 
his judgments, that is, in his law; 
or, in other words, that his law is 
founded on principles of equity. 

138. Thy testimonies that thou hast 
commanded. Thy law, considered as 
a testimony as to what is right and 
best. ¥ Are righteous and very faith- 
fal. Marg., as in Heb., righteousness 
and faithfulness. ‘They are so righ- 
teous, and so deserving of confidence, 
—so certain to be accomplished, and 
so worthy to be trusted in,—that they 
may be spoken of as righteousness 
and fidelity of the most perfect kind ; 
the very essence of that which is right. 
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and very 2 faithful. 

139 My zeal f hath * consumed 
me, because mine enemies have 
forgotten thy words. 

140 Thy word is very 4 pure: 
therefore thy servant loveth it. 


2 faithfulness. S Ps. Ixix. 9. 
8 cud me off. 4 tried, or, refined. 


139. My zeal hath consumed me. 
Marg, cut me off. The word which 
is here translated consumed is ren- 
dered cut off in Lam. iii. 53; Job 
xxiii, 17; Ps. liv, 5; Ixxxvili. 16; 
xciv. 23; ci. 5; exliii. 12; vanish, 
Job vi. 17; destroyed, Ps. Ixxiii. 27 ; 
2 Sam, xxii. 41; Vs. xviii. 40; ci. 8; 
xix. 4. It means here, that he 
pined away; that his strength was 
exhausted; that he was sinking under 
the efforts which he had put forth as 
expressive of his deep interest in the 
cause of God and of truth. On the 
sentiment here expressed, see Notes 
on Ps, Ixix. 9. J Because mine 
enemies have forgotten thy words. 
Thy law; thy commands. It was 
not because they were his foes,—not 
because he was endeavouring to de- 
stroy them, or to take vengeance on 
them,—but because they were un- 
mindful of God, and of the claims of 
his law. It is a great triumph which 
religion gains over a inan’s soul, 
when, in looking on the conduct of 
persecutors, calumniators, and slan- 
derers—of those who are constantly 
doing us wrong,—we are moregricved 
because they violate the law of God 
than because they injure us; when 
our solicitude is turned from our- 
selves, and terminates on our regard 
for the honour of God and his law. 
Yet that is the nature of true re- 
ligion; and ¢hat we should be able to 
find in ourselves in such circum- 
stances. A man should doubt the 
evidence of his personal religion, if 
all his feelings terminate on the 
wrong done to himself by the wicked 
conduct of others; if he has no 
fecling of solicitude because the law 
of God has been violated, and God 
has been dishonoured. Comp. Notes 
on ver. 136. 
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141 I am small and despised ; 
yeé do not I forget thy precepts. 
142 Thy righteousness 7s an 
everlasting righteousness, and 9 
g John xvii. 17. 


140. Thy word is very pure. Marg., 
tried or refined. See the word ex- 
plained in the Notes on Ps, xviii. 30. 
{Therefore thy servant loveth it. 
Theretore Z love it. I loveit because 
it is pure, holy, true; not merely be- 
cause it will save me. Apart from all 
reference to myself. I dove thy truth 
as truth; I love purity as purity ; 
I love law as law; I love holiness as 
holiness. This is true religion. 

141. ZT am small and despised. 
The word here rendered small may 
mean “small” in respect to number,— 
that is, few, Micah v. 2; Isa. lx. 22; 
or in respect to age,—young, Gen. 
xix. 31; or in respect to dignity,— 
low ; least in rank or esteem. ‘he 
language here may be applied to the 
church as comparatively few; to one 
who is young; or to one in humble 
life. Either of these may be a reason 
why one is regarded as of little con- 
gequence, or may be subject to re- 
proach and ridicule. It is not possi- 
ble to determine in which of these 
senses the word is used here, or in 
which sense it was applicable to the 
psalmist. The word despised means 
treated as unworthy of notice ; passed 
by ; looked upon with contempt. This 
might be on account of age, or po- 
verty, or ignorance, or humble rank : 
—or it might be simply on account 
of his religion, for the friends of God 
have been, and often are, despised 
simply decause they are religious. 
The Saviour was despised by men; 
the apostles were; the most excellent 
of the carth in all ages have been. 
Comp. Heb. xi. 36-88; 1 Cor. iv. 13. 
GJ] Yet do not I forget thy precepts. 
I am not ashamed of them. I am 
not deterred from keeping them, and 
from avowing my purpose to obey 
them, because I am despised for it. 
This is often one of the severest tests 
of religion, and to be faithful in 
such circumstances is one of the 
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thy law is the truth. 

143 Trouble and anguish have 
1 taken holdonme; yet thy com- 
mandments are my delights. 


1 found me. 


clearest proofs of true attachment to 


God. There are few things which 
we are less able to bear than con- 
tempt, and one of the best evidences 
of attachment to principle is when 
we adhere to what we regard as right 
and true, though we are despised for it 
by the gay, the worldly, the rich— 
by those who claim to be “ wise.” 
He who can bear contempt on ne- 
count of his opinions, can usually 
bear anything. 

142. Thy righteousness is an ever- 
lasting righteousness. Itneverchanges. 
The principles of thy law, of thy 
government, and of thy method of 
saving men, are the saine under all 
dispensations, in every land, in all 
worlds; and they will remain the 
sane for ever. Human governments 
change. Old dynasties pass away. 
New laws are enacted under new ad- 
ministrations. Customs change. Opi- 
nions change. Men change. ‘The 
world changes. But as God himsclf 
never changes, so it is with his law. 
That law is founded on eternal truth, 
and can xever change. J And thy law 
isthe truth. It is founded on “truth ;” 
on the reality of things. It is so 
essentially founded on truth, it springs 
so certainly out of truth, or out of the 
reality of things, that it may be said 
to be the truth itself. He who under- 
stands the law of God understands 
what truth is, for it is the expression 
and the exponent of that which is true. 

143 Trouble and anguish. ‘The 
word rendered trouble means afflic- 
tion of any kind; the word rendered 
anguish would probably express that 
which results from being pressed, 
compressed, straitened. It properly 
refers to a situation where there is 
no room to move, and where we are 
pent up in a narrow place. The two 
words denote deep affliction. Have 
taken hold on me. Marg., as in Heb., 
Sound me. That is, they were in pur- 
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144 The righteousness of thy 
testimonies is everlasting: give 
me understanding, and I shall * 
live. 

KOPH. 


145 I cried with my whole 


suit of me, and haveat lastapprehended 
me. Trouble, anguish, death, are in 
pursuit of us all our lives, and are 
never very far in the rear of us. 
Often, when we least expect them, 
they come suddenly up to us, and 
make us their victims, {J Yet thy 
commandments are my delights. Not- 
withstanding this trouble, and én this 
trouble—no matter what comes— 
I have the same unfailing source of 
comfort, the truth of God; and not- 
withstanding what may occur, I stiil 
make God and his law the source of 
my happiness. See Notes on ver. 24. 

144, The righteousness of thy testi- 
monies. The principles of righteous- 
ness on which they are founded. 
Those testimonies—those laws—are 
not arbitrary, or the mere expressions 
of will. They are founded on right 
and justice as seen by God, and his 
laws are his ¢estimony as to what 
truth and justice are. J Is everlast- 
ing. See Notes on ver. 142. J Give 
me understanding, and I shalt live. 
Give me a right view of thy law, and 
thy truth, and I shall have real die. 
See Notes on ver. 34. 

145. I cried with my whole heart, 
ete. This commences a new division 
of the psalm, indicated by the Hebrew 
letter Koph, answering to our letter &. 
‘The expression “TI cried with my whole 
heart”? means that he did it earnestly, 
fervently. He had no divided wishes 
when he prayed. Not always is this 
so, even with good people. They 
sometimes offer a form of prayer, 
that they may be spiritually-minded, 
when theirhearts areintensely worldly, 
and they would be unwilling to be 
otherwise; or that religion may be 
revived, when their hearts have no 
lively interest in it, and no wish for 
it; or that they may live wholly to 
God, when they are making all their 
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heart; hear me, O Lorp: I will 
keep thy statutes. 
146 I cried unto thee; save me, 
1 and I shall keep thy testimonies. 
147 Ii prevented the dawning 


h Prov. x. 21. 1 Or, that I may. 
i Ps. exxx. 6. 


BS og ee 
arrangements to live for the world, 


and when they would be greatly dis- 
appointed if God should take means 
to make them live entirely tohim; or 
that they may be humble, childlike, 
sincere, when they have no wish to be 
any otherwise than they are now, and 
when they would regard it as an 
affront if it should be assumed by 
any that they are ot so now, and if 
they were exhorted to change their 
course of life. Often it would be a 
great surprise—perhaps grief—even 
to professedly religious persons, if God 
should answer their prayers, andshould 
make them what they professedly 
desire to be, and what they pray that 
they may be. See Notes on Ps. ix. 15 
comp. Ps. exi. 1; exxxviii. 1; cxix. 2, 
10, 34, 58,69; Jer. xxiv.7. YZ evill 
keep thy statutes. It is my purpose 
and desire to keep thy law perfectly. 
146. I cried unto thee. I called 
upon thee in trouble. { Save me, 
and I shall keep thy testimonies. 
Marg., That I may keep. The cor- 
rect rendering is, “I will keep.” The 
idea is, that if God would interpose 
and save him, he would henceforward 
faithfully keep the law of God. It is 
one of the designs of affliction to lead 
men to inake such vows as this. They 
are commonly made on beds of sick- 
ness, alike by the religious and the 
irreligions; the saint and the sinner. 
How often, alas, are they forgotten 
even by the friends of God! How 
seldom are they remembered at all by 
the sinner when he is raised up froin 
the verge of the grave, and restored 
again to health ! 

147. I prevented the dawning of the 
morning, andcried. I anticipated it; 
I rose up to pray before the morning 
dawned. On the word prevent, sce 
Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 15; Ps. xxi. 3; 
lix. 10; lxxix. 8. The meaning here 
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of the morning, and cried; I 
hoped in thy word. 

148 Mine eyes prevent the 
night watches, that I might medi- 
tate in thy word. 

149 Hear my voice, according 
unto thy loving-kindness: O 


Lorb, quicken me according to 


is, that he rose up before the dawn, to 
pray. Thus the Saviour did, Mark i. 
35. (a) It is proper thus to pray; 
for our earliest thoughts should be 
those of devotion ; our earliest acts 
should be in acknowledgment of God. 
() Such a time is eminently favour- 
able to devotion. Calm, still, quiet ; 
—before the thoughts are engaged in 
the world, and before the cares of life 
press upon us,—when the thoughts 
are clear, and the mind tranquil,—the 
soul is in the best state for devotion. 
(c) All men, if they will, can secure 
this time, before the “ dawning of the 
morning,” to pray. Comp. Notes on 
T's. v. 3; Ixxxviii. 13; sce also Ps. 
exxx. 6. ‘The word rendered “ dawn- 
ing of the morning,” is from a verb 
which means to blow ; to blow gently ; 
and is usually applied to the evening, 
when the breezes blow gently. It 
may be applied, however, as it clearly 
is here, also to the morning. J Z 
hoped in thy word. I prayed because 
Thad hope in thy word; I exercised 
hope in thy word then. Alone with 
thee in the morning, I found consola- 
tion by trusting in thy gracious pro- 
mises, 

148. Dine eyes prevent the night 
watches. Luther renders this, “I 
wake up early.” The Hebrew word 
means a watch—a part of the night, 
so called from military watches, or a 
dividing of the night to “keep guard.” 
See Notes on Ps. xc. 4. ‘The idea of 
the psalmist here is, that he antici- 
pated these regular divisions of the 
night in order that he might engage 
in devotion. Instead of waiting for 
their return, he arose for prayer before 
they recurred—so much did his heart 
delight in the service of God. ‘The 
language would seem to be that of one 
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thy judgment. 

150 They draw nigh that follow 
after mischief: they are far from 
thy law. 

151 Thou ¢ art near, O Lorn; 
and all thy commandments are 
truth. 


k Ps, exxxix. 9, ete. 


who was accustomed to pray in these 
successive “ watches’ of the night— 
the early, the middle, and the dawn. 
This may illustrate what occurs in the 
life of all who love God. They will 
have regular seasons of devotion, but 
they will often anticipate those sea- 
sons. They will be in a state of mind 
which prompts them to ‘pray ; when 
nothing will meet their state of mind 
bué prayer; and when they cannot 
wait for the regular and ordinary 
season of devotion,—like a hungry 
man who cannot wait for the usual 
and regular hour of his meals, The 
meaning of the phrase, “sine eyes 
prevent,” is that he awoke before the 
usual time for devotion. {[ That I 
might meditate in thy word. See 
Notes on Ps. i. 2. 

149. Hear my voice, according unto 
thy loving-kindness. According to 
thy mercy; thy goodness. Let that 
be the rule in answering me ; not my 
deserts, or even the fervour of my 
prayers. Wecan desire no better rule 
in answer to our prayers. JO Lorn, 
quicken me. Give me life; cause me 
truly to live. See Notes on ver. 40. 
{| According to thy judgment. Thy law 
as a rule of judgment; thy revealed 
truth, with all its gracious promises. 

150. They draw nigh. They follow 
me; they press hard uponine. J That 
Jollow after mischief. That seek to 
dome wrong. They are far from 
thy law. ‘They yield no obedience to 
it; they are not influenced by it in 
their conduct towards me. 

151. Thou art near, O Lorp. God 
was present with him; he was ready 
to hear his cry; he was at hand to 
save him. Comp. Ps. exlv.18. ‘The 
psulmist had the assurance, springing 
from deep feeling, and the conscious 
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152 Concerning thy testimo- 
nies, IJ have known of old that 
thou hast founded them for / 
ever. 

RESH. 

153 Consider » mine affliction, 

and deliver me; for I do not for- 
i Luke xxi. 33. m Tam. v. 1. 


presence of God, which the people of 
God often have, that God is very near 
to them; that he is ready to hear 
them ; that their prayers are an- 
swered; that they are in the pre- 
sence of a Heavenly Friend. Such 
are among the precious experiences 
of the life of a religiousman. J And 
all thy commandments ave truth. All 
that thou hast ordained; all that 
thou hast promised. The psalmist 
felé this. He was experiencing the 
truth of what God had assured him 
of. Not a doubt came into his mind, 
—for God was near him. This con- 
viction that God is “near” us—this 
manifestation of God to the soul as a 
present God,—is one of the most cer- 
tain assurances to our own minds of 
the truth of religion, and of our 
acceptance with him, 

152. Concerning thy testimonies. 
In regard to all that thou hast ¢eséz- 
fied to as true and best. Every com- 
mand of God is in fact a testimony of 
his as to what is right; every pro- 
inise is a testimony of his own pur- 
pose in regard to mankind. J Z have 
known of old. The word here used is 
a noun, and means properly, the fron, 
what is before; then, the East; then, 
what pertains to olden time or ancient 
days—before the present. The mean- 
ing here is, that he had known this 
before what had now occurred; it 
was not a new thing—a new expe- 
rience. It was deeply impressed on 
his mind as the result of all his re- 
flection and observation. YJ That 
thou hast founded them for ever. 
From eternity, and for eternity. 
They were laid in the eternity past; 
they will continue in the eternity to 
come. They are based on eternal 


principles of right; they will never | 
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get thy law. 

_ 154 Plead " my cause, and de- 
liver me: quicken me according 
to thy word. 

155 Salvation zs far ° from the 
wicked: for they seek not thy 
statutes. 


n Mic, vii. 9; 1 John ii. 1. o Luke xvi. 23, 24. 


be changed. Such a conviction will 


do much to keep the soul steady and 
firm in the trials and uncertainties of 
life. Whatever may change, God’s 
law does not change; whatever is new, 
that is not new ; whatever will vanish 
away, that will remain. 

153. Consider mine affliction, etc. 
This commences a new division of the 
psalm, indicated by the Hebrew letter 
Resh, corresponding to our 7. The 
prayer here is, that God would look 
upon his trial; that he would regard 
it as it really was; that he would not 
turn away from it, or pass it by, as if 
it were a trifle—a thing not worthy 
to claim his attention. See Notes on 
Ps. ix. 13. § For Ido not forget thy 
law. T endeavour to be obedient, sub- 
missive, patient. 4s a suffering child 
of thine, I come to thee, and beseech 
thee to interpose and save me. 

154. Plead my cause, etc. Under- 
take my cause, as an advocate does. 
Sec Notes on Ps. xxxv.1. GY Quicken 
me, ete. Give me life. See Notes on 
ver. 25, 

155. Salvation is far from the 
wicked. That is, (a) in their present 
course :—they are very far from being 
safe, or from having a prospect of sal- 
vation. (2) They are constantly going 
farther and farther off,—making their 
salvation less probable,—not going 
toward heaven, but from it. (e) De- 
struction is very near to them, and 
they are coustantly making it nearer 
and nearer. (d) In their present course 
it may be said that salvation is far— 
is infinitely remote—from them, so 
that they can never come to it. (e) If 
they would be saved, they must change 
their course altogether,and go fowards 
salvation and not from it. (| For they 
seek not thy statutes. They do not 
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156 1 Great are thy tender 
mercies, O Lorp; quicken me 
according to thy judgments. 

157 Many are my persecutors 
and mine enemies; yet do I not 
decline from thy testimonies. 

158 I beheld the transgressors, 
and was grieved; because they 

1 Or, Afany. 


regard thy law; they do not make it 


a principle to obey thy command. 
ments. 

156. Great are thy tender mercies, 
OLorp. They are many, or multi- 
plicd. The word rendered “ tender 
mercies” is the same which occurs in 
Ps, xl. 11; li. 1; lxix. 16; Ixxix. 8; 
ciii. 4, See Notes on Ps. xxv. 6. 
J Quicken me, etc. See ver. 149. 

157. Many are my persecutors and 
mine enemies. The thought here turns 
on the number of his enemies, and on 
the effect which numbers might have 
in turning one from the way of truth. 
We might meet one such enemy, and 
overcome him; we might resist the 
influence of one in endeavouring to 
turn us away from the truth, but the 
danger of falling is much increased 
when zumbers are combined in perse- 
cuting us, or in seeking to turn us 
away from our religion,—when it be- 
comes wnpopular to be a professed 
friend of God. YJ Yet do I not decline 
Srom thy testimonies. I still adhere 
to thee; I still maintain my integrity, 
notwithstanding ull this. See Notes 
on ver. 51. 

158. ZI beheld the transgressors. 
Those who wronged me; thase who 
violated the Jaw of God. YJ And was 
grieved. Or, sickened. The word here 
used means commonly to loathe, to 
nauseate, to sicken. Ezek. xvi. 47; 
Ps. xcv. 10. I was made sad, sorry, 
sick at heart. I did not look on 
them with anger; I did not desire to 
take revenge upon them; I did not 
return evil for evil. My heart was 
sad that men would do wrong; that 
they would expose themselves to such 
danger. See Notes on ver.136. ¥ Be- 
cause they kept not thy word. Be- 
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kept not thy word. 

159 Consider how I love thy 
precepts: quicken me, O Lorp, 
according to thy loving-kindness. 

160 2 Thy word is true from the 
beginning: and every one of thy 
righteous judgments endureth for 
ever. 

2 The beginning of thy word is true. 


cause they violated thy law; because 


they were sinners. 

159. Consider how I love thy pre- 
cepts. Search me. Behold the evi- 
dence of my attachment to thy law. 
This is the confident appeal of one 
who was conscious that he was truly 
attached to God; that he really loved 
his law. It is similar to the appeal 
of Peter to the Saviour (John xxi. 17), 
“Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou 
knowest that I love thee.’ A man 
who truly loves God may make this 
appeal without impropriety. He may 
be so confident—so certain—that he 
has true love for the character of 
God, that he may make a solemn 
appeal to him on the subject—as he 
might appeal to a friend, to his wife, 
to his son, to his daughter, with the 
utmost confidence that he loved them. 
A man ought to have such love for 
them, that he could affirm this with- 
out hesitation or doubt; a man ought 
to have snch love for God, that he 
could affirm this with equal confidence 
and propriety. {j Quzcken me, etc. 
See Notes on ver. 25. 

160. Thy word is true from the 
beginning. Literally, ‘‘The head of 
thy word is truth.” Probably the 
meaning is, that the principles of 
God’s word were truth, or were based 
on truth. The main thing—that on 
which all relied—was truth, absolute 
truth. It was not made truth by the 
mere will of God, but it was founded 
on essential truth. Comp. Notes on 
vers. 142, 144. Marg., The beginning 
of thy word is true. Its origin is 
truth; its foundation is truth; its 
essential nature is truth. See Ps. 
xix. 9. QJ And every one of thy 
righteous judgments endureth for 
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SCHIN. 

161 Princes » have persecuted 
me without a cause: but my 
heart standeth in awe of thy 
word, 

162 I rejoice ¢ at thy word, as 

p 1 Sam. xxiv. 11,17; xxvi. 21, 28. 


ever, Since any one of thy laws is as 
certainly founded in truth as any 
other, it must be that all alike are 
eternal and unchanging. It must be 
so with all the essential principles of 
morality. Mere regulations in regard 
to rites and ceremonies may be altered, 
as local and municipal laws among 
men may be; but essential principles 
of justice cannot be. A civil corpo- 
ration—the government of a city or 
borough—may change its regulations 
about streets, and culverts, and taxes ; 
but they can never enact laws autho- 
rizing murder or theft; nor can they 
alter the essential nature of honesty 
and dishonesty; of truth and false- 
hood. 

161. Princes have persecuted me 
without a cause. This commences a 
new division of the psalm, indicated 
by the Hebrew letter Sehin—corre- 
sponding to our s, or sk. On the 
meaniug of the expression here, see 
Notes on vers. 23, 78. QJ But my 
heart standeth in awe of thy word. 
I still reverence thy word. I am 
not deterred from keeping thy law 
by any threats or intimidations. This 
ig in accordance with the uniform 
statements in the psalm, that nothing 
deterred him from manifesting his 
adherence to the law of God. 

162. I rejoice at thy word, as one 
that findeth great spoil. Plunder in 
2 camp ; prey ; booty :—as the hunter 
or the warrior, when he lights on 
great and unexpected success. 

163. I hate and abhor lying. The 
mention of dying here particularly 
seems to have been suggested by the 
necessity, from the structure of the 
psalm, of finding some word at the 
beginning of the verse which com- 
menced with the letter Schin. At 
the same time, it is an illustration of 
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one that findeth great spoil. 

163 I hate and abhor lying; 
but thy law do I love. 

164 Seven times a day do I 
praise thee because of thy righ- 
teous judgments. 


g ver. 111. 


the nature of piety, and doubtless 
there had been numerous occasions 
in the life of the psalmist when he 
had seen and experienced the effects 
of falsehood. TZhis sin, therefore, 
might occur to him as readily as any 
other. It is unnecessary to say that 
religion forbids this sin in all its 
forms. Jf But thy law do I love. 
Particularly here the law which for- 
bids lying. The psalmist was con- 
scious, as every good man must be, 
that he truly Joved that pure law 
which forbids falsehood in all its 
forms. 

164. Seven times a day. The word 
seven may be used here, as it is often 
in the Scriptures, indefinitely to de- 
note many, or often. There is, how- 
ever, nothing which makes it neces- 
sary to understand it in this sense. 
The number of times in which it is 
proper and profitable to engage in 
secret or public devotion is nowhere 
specified in the Scriptures, but it is 
left, under a general direction, to be 
determined by each one as he shall 
find it desirable and convenient; as 
his feelings or his circumstances shall 
suggest. On another occasion (Ps. 
lv. 17) David mentions that he prayed 
“ evening, and morning, and at noon ;” 
at other times, perhaps, he might have 
found it in accordance with his feel- 
ings, or with his circumstances, to 
engage in devotion seven times in a 
day. There are circumstances in the 
lives of all good men when they 
are prompted to do this:—times of 
trouble, of sickness, of bereavement, 
of danger, or of religious interest. 
There are states of mind which prompt 
to this, and when secret devotion be- 
comes frequent, and almost constant 3 
—when nothing will satisfy the mind 
but prayer. No one would be injured 
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165 Great peace * have they 
which love thy law: and ' nothing 
shall offend them. 

166 Lorn, I have hoped for 
thy salvation, and done thy com- 
mandments. 


r Prov. iii. 2; Isa, xxxii. 17; John xiv. 27; 
Phil. iy. 7. 


by making it a rule, unless unavoid- 


ably prevented, to engage seven times 
each day in secret. prayer, though, at 
the same time, no one could maintain 
that this is required as a rule by the 
Scriptures. The times, the circum- 
stances, the manner, the place of 
secret devotion are wisely and properly 
left to each individual to be deter- 
mined by himself. Religion is essen- 
tially voluntary, and the times of 
secret devotion must be voluntary, 
and therefore a man can easily deter- 
mine, by his own secret devotions, 
whether he as any peculiar interest 
at any particular time in religion, or 
whether he has any religion at all. 
{ Do I praise thee. Do I engage in 
devotion. { Because of thy righteous 
judgments. Thy law, considered as 
righteous. I love that law, as such, 
and I praise thee for it. 

165. Great peace have they. See 
Notes on Isa. xxvi.3; comp. Notes 
on Phil. iv. 6,7. ‘They have great 
calmness of mind. They are not 
troubled and anxious. They belicve 
and feel that all things are well- 
ordered by thee, and will be con- 
ducted to the best result. They, 
therefore, calmly leave all with thee. 
As a matter of fact, the friends of 
God have peace and calmness in their 
minds, even amidst the troubles, the 
disappointments, and the reverses of 
life. The love of God is the best— 
the only—way to secure permanent 
peace in the soul. | Which love thy 
law. It is the love of Zaz, and the 
belief that the law of God is in ac- 
cordance with justice, that gives peace 
to their minds. God’s government is 
a government of law, and therefore it 
is loved. And nothing shall offend 
them. Marg., They shall have no 
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167 My soul hath kept thy 
testimonies ; and I love them ex- 
ceedingly. 

168 I have kept thy precepts 
and thy testimonies: for ¢ all my 
ways are before thee. 


1 They shail have no stumbling-block, 
1 Pet. ii. 8; 1 John ii. 10. 
s Ps. exxxix.3; Prov. v. 21. 


stumbling-block. “Heb., “And to 
them no stumbling,” or stumbling- 
block. See Notes on Matt. v. 29, 30; 
xviii. 6; xvi. 23; 1 Pet. 11.8; James 
ii.10. The meaning here is, that they 
would not fall into sin; they would 
be kept safe; they would be preserved 
from the power of temptation. The 
meaning is not, as it would seem to 
be in our version, that nothing would 
pain, grieve, or irritate them; but, 
as above, that as long as they were 
obedient to the law, and disposed to 
obey it, they would be safe from the 
power of temptation. 

166. Lorp, I have hoped for thy 
salvation, As a prevailing habit or 
principle in my life. I have looked 
to thee for deliverance in the time of 
danger; I have looked to thee for sal- 
vation in the world to come. J And 
done thy commandments. That is, 
habitually. This is not, necessarily, 
a claim to absolute perfection. 

167. My soul hath kept thy testi- 
monies, and I love them exceedingly. 
I am conscious of loving them; I feel 
an inward assurance that I do love 
them. 

168. I have kept thy precepts and 
thy testimonies. This is an appeal 
which is several times made in the 
psalm; not with boasting, but as in- 
dicating the tenor and purpose of his 
life. Every man ought to be able to 
make suchan appeal. { For all my 
ways are before thee. Thou hast seen 
my manner of life, and I may appeal 
to thee in proof that I have thus kept 
thy law. No one can lay claim to 
entire perfection, but there is many 
a man who, while conscious of much 
imperfection, and many shortcomings, 
can appeal to God for the truth of 
the statement that his great aim of 
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TAU. 


169 Let my cry come near 
before thee, O Lorp: give ‘me 
understanding according to thy 
word. 

170 Let my supplication come 
before thee: deliver me according 
to thy word. 


é Prov. ii. 6, 7; James i. 5. 


life has been to keep his command- 
ments. 

169. Let my ery come near before 
thee, O LORD. This commencesa new 
division of the psalm, indicated by 
the last letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, the letter Tau, corresponding to 
ourt,ortk. The petition here is, that 
his prayer might be heard; that it 
might come into the very presence of 
God; that there might be no obstruc- 
tions to its reaching where God was. 
Let nothing from my unworthiness, 
from my past sins, from my ignorance, 
prevent its coming before thee. Some- 
thing often apparently hinders our 
prayers so that they do not reach the 
ear of God. The psalmist prays here 
that there may be no such hindrance 
in the prayer which he now offers. 
| Give me understanding according 
to thy word. According to the pro- 
mises of thy word; or, give me the 
same views of truth which are set 
forth in thy word. This prayer had 
been several times offered before, and 
it shows how earnest was his desire 
to know the truth. See vers. 34, 73, 
144. 

170. Let my supplication come be- 
fore thee. The word here rendered 
supplication properly means favour, 
merey, pity, Josh. xi. 20; Ezra ix.8; 
then, that by which favour or mercy 
is sought,—prayer or petition, Ps. vi. 
9; lv. 1. YJ Deliver me according to 
thy word. From my enemies, my 
sins, my dangers. According to thy 
promises; according to the arrange- 
ments in thy word. 

171. My lips shall utter praise, 
when thou hast taught me thy sta- 
tutes. The sentiment here is the 
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171 My lips shall utter praise, 
when thou hast taught me thy 
statutes. 

172 My tongue shall speak of 
thy word: for all thy command- 
ments are righteousness. 

173 Let thine hand help me: 
for I « have chosen thy precepts. 

174 I have longed for thy sal- 


wu Jos. xxiv. 22; Luke x. 42. 
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same as in ver.7. The language is 
varied, but the meaning here, as in 
that verse, is, I will praise thee in 
proportion as I learn thy precepts or 
thy law. The more I learn of thy 
will, the more I will praise thee. I 
shall see more for which to offer praise 
and adoration, and I shall be more 
and more inclined to praise and adore 
thee. Each new degree of knowledge 
will excite a corresponding desire to 
praise thee. This 2vild be true of all 
who love God, while this life lasts, 
and for ever. The ever-increasing 
knowledge of God will excite ever- 
increasing praise; and as God is in- 
finite and eternal, it follows that the 
increase of knowledge and of happi- 
ness, in those who are saved, will be 
eternal. These things will go hand 
in hand for ever and ever. 

172. My tongue shall speak of thy 
word. It shall speak of it in the 
language of praise; it shall speak of 
it in making it known to others. 
{ For all thy commandments are 
righteousness. I see this; I feel it; 
and, therefore, I will speak of it. My 
impression that thy commandments 
are all righteous is so deep, that I 
cannot but speak of them. I must 
vindicate them; I must praise thee 
for them. 

173. Let thine hand help me. Do 
thou help me,—the hand being that 
by which we accomplish anything. 
Q For I have chosen thy precepts. 
I have chosen them as my comforters 
and my guide. J have resolved to 
obey them, and I pray that thou wilt 
help me to accomplish the purpose of 
my heart. 

174, I have longed for thy salva- 
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vation, O Lorp; and thy law is 
my ° delight. 

175 Let my soul live, and it 
shall praise thee; and let thy 
judgments help me. 

v Ps. i. 2. 


tion, O Lorp. See Notes on ver. 
166. The word rendered I have 
longed denotes an earnest desire or 
wish. Comp. Notes on Ps, xlii. 1, 
and on ver. 20 of this psalm. {J dnd 
thy law is my delight. It is so much 
the object of my delight that I ear- 
nestly long or desire to see more and 
more of its richness and fulness, 


175. Let my soul live, and it shall 
praise thee. I desire life that 1 may 
praise thee; if I do live, I wid? praise 
thee. My life is consecrated to thy 
service; if lengthened out, and as far 
as it shall be lengthened out, it shall 
be devoted to thee. And let thy 
judgments help me. The dealings of 
thy hand; the interpositions of thy 
providence. Let them all be such 
as will be favourable to the great pur- 
pose of my soul—the service of my 
God. 

176. I have gone astray like a lost 
sheep. A sheep that has wandered 
away from its fold, and is without a 
protector. Comp. Isa. liii.6; Matt. 
x. 6; xv. 24; xviii. 12; Luke xv.6; 
1 Pet. ii. 25. I am a wanderer. I 
have lost the path to true happiness, 
[ have strayed away from my God. 
I see this; I confess it; I desire to 
return. It is remarkable that this is 
almost the only confession of sin in 
the psalm. This psalm, more than 
any other, abounds in confident state- 
ments respecting the life of the 
author, his attachment to the law of 
God, the obedience which he rendered 
to that law, and his love for it,—as 
well as with appeals to God, founded 
on the fact that he did love that law, 
and that his life was one of obedi- 
ence. This is not, indeed, spoken in 
a spirit of self-righteousness, or as 
constituting a claim on the ground of 
merit; but it is remarkable that there 
is so frequent reference to it, and so 
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176 I “have gone astray like a 
lost sheep: seek thy servant; for 
I do not forget thy command- 
ments. 


w Isa. er Luke xv. 4, ete. ; 


Pet. ii. 25. 


little intermingling of a confession of 
sin, of error, of imperfection. The 
psalm would not have been complete 
as a record of religious experience, or 
as illustrating the real state of the 
human heart, without a distinct ac- 
knowledgment of sin, and hence, in 
its close, and in view of his whole 
life, upright as in the main it had 
been, the psalmist confesses that he 
had wandered ; that he was a sinner ; 
that his life had been far from per- 
fection, and that he needed the gra- 
cious interposition of God to seek him 
out, and to bring him back. J Seek 
thy servant. As the shepherd does 
the sheep that is lost, Luke xv. 4-6. 
So the Saviour came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, Luke xix. 
10. So God seeks the wanderer by 
his word, by his providence, by his 
Spirit, to induce him to return and 
be saved. For I do not forget thy 
commandments. In all my wander- 
ing; with my consciousness of error ; 
with my sense of guilt, I still do feel 
that I love thy law—thy service— 
thy commandments. They are the 
joy of my heart, and I desire to be 
recalled from all my wanderings, that 
I may find perfect happiness in thee 
and in thy service evermore. Such 
is the earnest wish of every regene- 
tated heart. Far as such an one may 
have wandered from God, yet he is 
conscious of true attachment to him 
and his service; he desires and ear- 
nestly prays that he may be “ sought 
out,” brought back, and kept from 
wandering any more. 
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This is the first of fifteen psalms 
(cxx.-exxxiv.) to each of which is pre- 
fixed the title “A Song of Degrees.’ 
Four of these psalms are ascribed to 
David, one of them to Solomon, and the 
rest are by unknown authors. 
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There has been a great diversity of 
opinion as to the meaning of the title, 
and the reason why it was prefixed to 
these psalms. Some have supposed that 
the title, ‘“‘Song- of Degrees,’’ or “ As- 
cents,” was applied to them as being 
psalms which were sung during the pe- 
riodical journeys or pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem at the times of the great yearly 
festivals—the going up to Jerusalem. 
Others have supposed that they were 


ae which were composed or sung: 


uring the return from the exile—the 
going up again to Jerusalem after their 
ong captivity in Babylon. Some of the 
Jewish rabbins supposed that they were 
psalms which were sung as the people 
ascended the fifteen steps—going up to 
the temple represented by Ezekiel, seven 
on one side and eight on the other, Ezek. 
xl. 22, 37. Others have supposed that 
the title refers to some peculiarity of 
structure in the psalms—a gradation or 
elevation of thought—approaching to a 
climax. Michaelis (Notes on Lowth’s 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, xxv., p. 
512) supposs that the title 1s a musical 
term, and that the reference is to some- 
thing peculiar in the rhythm, or what is 
called by us, ‘feet’? of the psalm, but 
which in the East would be called steps 
or ee: See De Wette, Einleitung, 
Pp. e 


In this variety of conjecture—for it can 
be regarded as little more than conjec- 
ture—it is impossible now to determine 
with any degree of certainty what is the 
true meaning of the title, or why it was 
given to these psalms. It is evident 
that, from some cause, there was such a 
unity in them, either from the nature 
of the composition, or from the occasion 
on which they were used, that they could 
properly have a general title given to 
them, as indicating what would be well 
understood among the Hebrews in re- 
gard to their design. But I apprehend 
that the season for that title cannot now 
be positively ascertained. Something 
negative, however, may be determined 
in regard to this. (1) It is quite clear 
that the opinion of the rabbins that they 
were fifteen in number, and named 
Songs of Degrees, because they were 
sung on ascending the steps to the tem- 
ple, is purely fanciful. In the real 
temple there was no such ascent; and it 
is only in the visions of Ezekiel that 
there isany such allusion. (2) Itscems 
equally clear that they were not so called 
because they were composed and used 
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for the going up from the captivity in 
Babylon, or to be sung during the march 
through the desert. Several of them— 
those of David and Solomon—were com- 

osed long before that event, and could 

ave had no allusion to it. Besides, 
there are but two of them (cxxii., cxxvi.) 
that have any reference to the return 
from Babylon, or that would have any 
applicability to that journey. More- 
over, it is extremely improbable that 
any such selection of psalms should have 
been used on such a journey, or that any 
arrangement should have been made for 
such a purpose. (3) It seems to me 
equally improbable that they were called 
“Songs of Degrees or Ascents,”’ because 
they were used by the people when 
going up to Jerusalem to attend on the 
great festivals. As in the previous spe- 
cification, it may be remarked that the 
psalms here referred to had no special 
applicability to such a use; that there 
is no evidence that any_such practice 
prevailed; that it is wholly improbable 
that there would be any such set and 
fixed arrangement, or that the people in 
going up to Jerusalem on those occa- 
sions would move along to measured 
music, 

The word rendered degrecs in the title, 
—iT2Y, maalah, in the singular,—and 


nidy, maaloth, in the plural, the form 
used here—means properly an ascent, a 
going up, as from a lower to a higher 
region, Ezra vii. 9 (marg.); or of the 
thoughts that ascend in the mind, Ezek. 
xi. 6. Then it means a step, by which 
one ascends, 1 Kings x. 19; Ezek. xl. 
26, 31, 34. Then it means a degree of 
a dial, or a dial as divided into degrees, 
where there is an ascent on the dial, 
2 Kings xx. 9-11. See Notes on Isa. 
xxxvill. 8. After what has been said 
above, there seem to‘be but tzeo suppo- 
sitions which have probability in regard 
to its meaning here :—(a) The one is 
the opinion of Gesenius, that these 
psalms are called Songs of Degrees, or 
Ascents, because of a certain ascent in 
the mode of composition, as when the 
first or last words of a preceding line are 
repeated at the beginning of a succeed- 
ing line, and then some new tverease in 
the sense or idea,—or some ascent in the 
meaning,—follows by such an addition. 
The following instances may be referred 
to as illustrating this view. Ps. exxi. 
1, 2: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help :— 
My help cometh from the Lord,” ete 
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A Song of degrees. 


[* smy distress I cried unto the 


Vers. 3, 4: “He that keepeth thee will 


not slumber :—Behold, he that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 
Vers. 7, 8: “The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil; he shall preserve 
thy soul:—The Lord shall preserve 
thy going out, and thy coming in,” ete. 
So also Ps. exxiv. 1, 2: “If it had not 
been the Lord who was on o27 side, now 
may Israel say: If it had not been the 
Lord who was on our side ; when men 
rose up against us,—then (ver. 3) they 
had swallowed us up quick ; then (ver. 
. the waters had overwhelmed us; 
then (ver. 5) the proud waters had gone 
over our soul.”’ Sce also Ps. exxii. 2, 
3, 4; cxxiii. 38, 4; exxvi. 2, 3; and 
exxix. 1,2. There is doubtless some 
foundation for this supposition, but, after 
all, it seems far-fetched, and though the 
remark may be true of some of these 
fifteen psalms, yet it can by no means 
be made applicable to all of them, nor 
could it be shown to be so peculiar to 
them that no others could have been for 
the same reason included in the num- 
ber. (6) The remaining supposition 
eeems to have much more plausibility 
than any one here suggested. It isthat 
the term is a musicad expression; that 
there was something peculiar in the 
“seale’’ of the music to which these 
salms were sung, though that is now 
ost tous. This is akin to the opinion 
of J. D. Michaclis, as alluded to above. 
This is, also, referred to by Asseman 
(Biblioth. Orient., t. i., p. 62), and by 
Castell (Lex. Syr.) It is impossible, 
however, now to ascertain that there is 
that would make this appellation pecu- 
liarly appropriate to thesc psalms. * All 
that can be Avoten is, that there was 
some reason why these psalms were, so 
to speak, bound up together, and desig- 
nated by a common title. This docs 
not prevene a special title being pre- 
fixed to some of them in regard to their 
author and design. 


The psalm now before us has no other 
title, and nothing to designate its author. 
lt pertains to a sufferer who calls earn- 
estly upon the Lord for deliverance. 
The particular form of trial is that 
caused by the tongue,—slander. The 
author was suffering from some unjust 
aspersions cast upon lim; from some 
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Lorp, and he heard me. 


zx Jonah ii. 2. 


effort to destroy his reputation ; from 
some charge in regard to his character, 
which made him miserable, as if he 
sojourned in Mesech, and dwelt in the 
tents of Kedar, ver. 5. He says that it 
was in vain for him to attempt to live 
in peace with the men who calumniatcd 
him. He was himself disposed to peace. 
He earnestly desired it. But they were 
for war, and they kept up the war, vers. 
6,7. Among the forms of suffering to 
which the people of God are exposed, 
this is not uncommon; and it was pro- 

er that it should be referred to in a 

ook designed, as the Book of Psalms 
was, to be useful in all ages, and in all 
Jands, as a record of religious experi- 
ence. 


1. In my distress. In my suffer- 
ing, as arising from slander, vers. 2, 
3. There are few forms of suffering 
more keen than those caused by 
slander— 

“Whose edge is sharper than the sword; 
whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose 

breath 

Rides on the posting winds, and doth belic 

All corners of the world: kings, quecns, and 

states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the seercts of the grave 

This viperous slander enters.” . 

Cymbeline, iii, 4. 

It is one of those things which a 
man cannot guard against; which he 
cannot repel by force; whose origin 
he cannot always trace; which will 
go where a vindication will not 
follow ; whose effects will live long 
after the slander is refuted ; which 
will adhere to a man, or leave a trait 
of suspicion, even after the most 
successful vindication, for the effect 
will be to make a second slander 
more easily credited than the first 
was.  Icried unto the Lorp, and 
he heard me. I had no other re- 
source. I could not meet the slander. 
I could not refute it. I could not 
prevent its effects on my reputation, 
and all that I could do was to com- 
mit the case to the Lord. See Notes 
on Ps, xxxvii. 5, 6. 
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2 Deliver my soul, O Lorp, 
from lying lips, and from a de- 
ceitful tongue. 

34 What shall be given unto 


1 Or, What shall the deceitful tongue gire 
unto thee? ov, what shall it profit thee? 
2 added. 


2. Deliver my soul, O Lorp. My 
soul is harassed and distressed. Per- 
haps the meaning also may be, My 
life isin danger. Or, if it refers to 
the soul as such, then it means that 
everything pertaining to his soul was 
deeply affected by the course which 
was pursued. He was maligned, 
slandered, misrepresented, deceived, 
and he had no comfort or peace. 
Y From lying lips. False, deceitful, 
slanderous. Comp. Notes on Ps. 
xxxi. 18. GJ And from a deceitful 
tongue. From a tongue whose state- 
ments cannot be relied on; whose 
words are deceptive; whose promises 
are false. David was often called to 
experience troubles of this sort; and 
this is a kind of trial which may 
come upon any one in a form which 
he can no more anticipate or pre- 
vent than he can the coming of a 
“mist from the ocean.” Noman can 
eertainly guard against the influence 
of falsehood; no man can be sure 
that all that will be said to him is 
true; no man ean be certain that all 
the promises made to him—save those 
made to him by God—will be per- 
formed. 

3. What shall be given unto thee? 
Marg., What shall the deceitful tongue 
give unto thee ; or, what shall it pro- 
jit thee? Luther, “ What can the 
false tongue do?” Others render 
this, “ How will God punish thee ?” 
Others, “ What will he (God] give 
to thee?” That is, What recompence 
can you expect from God for these 
malignant calumnies? A literal 
translation of this verse would be, 
“What shall the tongue of deceit 
give to thee, and what shall it add to 
thee P”?—referring to the offender him- 
self. The essential idea is, What will 
be the result of such conduct? What 
must be expected to follow from it? 
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theeP or what shall be done 2 
unto thee, thou false tongue? 

4. 3 Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with coals of juniper. 


3 Or, It is as the sharp arrows of the mighty 
hin, 


That is, either (2) from the unprofit- 
ableness of such a course; or (d) 
from the natural consequences to 
one’s reputation and happiness; or 
(c) from the judgment of God. The 
answer to these questions is found 
in ver. 4. % Or what shall be done 
unto thee? Marge, as in Heb, 
added. What must be the con- 
sequence of this? what will follow ? 
YJ Thou false tongue. ‘This may be 
either an address to the tongue itself, 
or, as above, the word “tongue” 
may be used as the nominative to 
the verbs in the sentence. Thesensc 
is not materially affected either way. 

4. Sharp arrows of the mighty. 
This is an answer to the question in 
ver. 3. The consequence—the effect 
—of such a use of the tongue must 
be like sharp and piercing arrows, or 
like intensely burning coals. ‘She 
“sharp arrows of the mighty” are 
the arrows of the warrior—as war 
was conducted mainly by bows and 
arrows. ‘Those arrows were, of course, 
sharpened to make them piercing, 
penetrating, more deadly. J With 
coals of juniper. On the word here 
rendered juniper, see Notes on Job 
xxx. 4. ‘The idea here is, that coals 
made from that would be intensely 
hot, and would cause severer pain 
than if made from other wood. ‘The 
word refers to a species of broom or 
shrub growing in the deserts of 
Arabia, with yellowish flowers and a 
bitter root. See “ Robinson’s Bibli- 
cal Researches,” vol. i., p. 299. 
Burchardt says that he found the 
Bedawin of Sinai burning the roots 
into coal, and says that they make 
the best charcoal, and throw out the 
most intense heat. The shrub some- 
times grows so large as to furnish a 
shade to those exposed to the heat of 
the sun in the desert, 1 Kings xix. 4; 
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5 Woe is me that I sojourn in | tents of * Kedar! 


vy Mesech, that I dwell in the 


“Land and the Book” (Thomson), 
vol. ii., pp. 438, 489. The cut given 
below will give an idea of this plant. 

5. Woeis me. My lotis asad and 
pitiable one, that I am compelled to 
live in this manner, and to be exposed 
thus to malignant reproaches. It is 
like living in Mesech or in Kedar. 
9 That I sojourn. The word here 


, oven 
ad Ts we 
aes 


y Gen. x, 2. 2 Gen, xxv. 13, 


exposed to all the evils and incon- 
veniences of a stranger among such 
a people. A man who resided in a 
place permanently might be subject 
to fewer inconveniences than if he 
were merely a temporary lodger 
among strangers. §[ In Aesech. 'The 
Septuagint and Vulgate render thus, 
“that my sojourning is protracted.” 


JUNIPER. 


used does not denote a permanent 
abode, but it usually refers to a tem- 
porary lodging, as when one is a 
traveller, a pilgrim, a stranger, and 
is under a necessity of passing a 
night in a strange land on his way to 
the place of his destination. The 
trouble or discomfort here referred to 
is not that which would result from 
having his home there, or abiding 
there permanently, but of feeling 
that he was a stranger, and would be 


The Hebrew word—JF wr, meshech— 
means, properly drawing, as of sced 
“scattered regularly along the fur- 
rows” (Ps. exxvi. 6); and then 
possession, Job xxviii. 18. The peo- 
ple of Meshech or the Moschi, were 
a barbarous race inhabiting the Mos- 
chian regions between Iberia, Arme- 
nia, and Colechis. Meshech was a son 
of Japheth, Gen. x.2; 1 Chron. i. 5. 
The name is connected commonly 
with Zubal, Ezek. xxvii. 138: “Tubal 
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6 My soul hath long dwelt 
with him that hateth peace. 


and Meshech they were thy mer- 


chants.” Ezek. xxxix.1: “I am 
against . . . the chief prince of 
Meshech and Tubal.” Herodotus 
(iii. 94; vii. 78) connects them with 
the ‘Tibarenes. The idea here is, that 
they were a barbarous, savage, un- 
civilized people. ‘hey dwelt outside 
of Palestine, beyond what were re- 
garded as the borders of civilization ; 
and the word seems to have had a 
signification similar to the names 
Goths, Vandals, Turks, Tartars, Cos- 
sacks, in later times. Itis not known 
that they were particularly remark- 
able for slander or calumny ; but the 
meaning is that they were barbarous 
and savage,—and to dwell among 
slanderers and revilers seemed to 
the psalmist to be like dwelling 
among a people who were strangers 
to all the rules and principles of 
civilized society. J That Z dwell in 
the tents of Kedar. The word Kedar 
means properly dark skin, a dark- 
skinned man. Kedar was a son of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13), and hence 
the name was given to an Arabian 
tribe descended from him, Isa. xiii, 
11; lx. 7; Jer. xlix. 28. The idea 
here also is, that to dwell among 
slanderers was like dwelling among 
barbarians and savages. 

6. My soul hath long dwelt with 
him that hateth peace. This trouble 
is no new thing. It has been long 
continued, and has become intolerable. 
Who this was that thus gave him 
trouble is, of course, now unknown. 
It is only necessary to remark that 
there can scarcely be any source of 
trouble more bitter than that of sus- 
taining such relations to others either 
in business, or in office, or by family- 
ties—whether by marriage or by blood 
—in school, in college, or in corporate 
bodies—as to expose us always to a 
quarrel :—to be compelled to have 
constant intercourse with men of 
sour, perverse, crooked tempers, who 
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7 Tam! for peace: but when] 
speak, they are for way. 
1 Or, a man of peace. 


are satisfied with nothing; who are 
suspicious or envious; who pervert 
our motives and our conduct; who 
misrepresent our words; who de- 
mand more than is due to them; 
who refuse to perform what may 
reasonably be expected of them ; and 
who make use of every opportunity 
to involve us in difficulties with 
others. There are many trials in 
human life, but there are few which 
are more galling, or more hard to 
bear than this, The literal rendering 
of the passage would be, “ Long for 
her has my soul dwelt,” etc. That 
is, long (or too long) for her good,— 
for the welfare of my soul, It has 
been an injury to me; to my piety, 
to my comfort, to my salvation. It 
has vexed me, tried me, hindered 
me in my progress in the Divine life. 
Nothing would have a greater ten- 
dency of this kind than to be com- 
pelled to live in the manner indicated 
above. 

7. Iam for peace. Marg., A man 
of peace, Literally, ‘I [am] peace.” 
It is my nature. I desire to live in 
peace. I strive to do so. I do no- 
thing to provoke a quarrel. I would 
do anything which would be right to 
pacify others. I would make any 
sacrifices, yield to any demands, 
consent to any arrangements which 
would promise peace. {J But when I 
speak. When I say anything on the 
subject, when I propose any new 
arrangements, when I suggest any 
changes, when I give utterance to 
my painful feelings, and express a 
desire to live differently—they will 
listen to nothing ; they will be satis- 
fied with nothing. (J They are for 
war. For discord, variance, strife. 
All my efforts to live in peace arc 
vain. They are determined to quar- 
iel, and I cannot prevent it. (a) A 
man in such a case should separate 
from such a person, if possible, as the 
only way of peace. (6) If his posi- 
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A Song of degrees. 
i will lift up mime eyes unto 


tion and relations are such that that 
cannot be done, then he should be 
careful that he does nothing himself 
to irritate and to keep up the strife. 
(c) If all that he does or can do for 
peace is vain, and if his relations and 
position are such that he cannot 
separate, then he should bear it 
patiently—as coming from God, and 
as the discipline of Ais life. God has 
many ways of testing the patience 
and faith of his people, and there are 
few things which will do so more 
effectually than this; few situations 
where piety will shine more beauti- 
fully than in such a trinl; (d) He 
who is thus tried should look with 
the more earnestness of desire to 
another world. There is a world of 
peace; and the peace of heaven will 
be all the more grateful and blessed 
when we go up to it from such a 
scene of conflict and war. 
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This psalm is entitled simply, “A 
Song of Degrees.’’ See Notes on the 
title to Psalm exx. Nothing is known, 
or can be known, of the author or of the 
occasion on which it was composed. De 
Wette and Rosenmiiller eg that it 
was composed in the exile; Rosenmiiller 
regarding it as a psalm to be sung on 
the return to Palestine after the cap- 
tivity,—De Wette, as the psalm of a 
pensive exile looking toward the hills of 
-alestine, his native land, as the source 
from whence all his help must come,— 
and o prene confidence in God that 
he would bring him out of his exile and 
his trouble. There is no proof, how- 
ever, that either of these suppositions is 
correct. The language is such, indeed, 
as might then be employed, but it is 
also such as might be used on man 
other occasions. It might be the lan- 
guage of the leader of an army, endan- 
gered, and looking to the “ hills’ where 
he expected reinforcements; it might be 
that of a pious man encompassed with 
dangers, and using this expression as 
illustrative of his looking up to God; or 
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the hills, from whence cometh 
my help. 
1 Or, Shall I lift up mine eyes to the hills ? 
whence should my help come, Jer. iti, 23. 

it might be the language of one looking 
directly to heaven, represented as the 
heights, or the exalted place where God 
dwells; or it might be the language of 
one looking to the hills of Jerusalem— 
the seat of the worship of God—the place 
of His abode—as his refuge, and as the 
place from whence only help could 
come. This last seems to me to be the 
most probable supposition; and thus 
the psalm represents the confidence 
and hope of a pious man (in respect to 
duty, danger, or trial) as derived from 
the God whom he worships,—and._ the 
place where God has fixed his abode,— 
the church where he manifests himself to 
mien. 


1. Twill lift up mine eyes. Marg., 
Shall I lift up mine eyes to the hills? 
Whence should my help come? ‘The 
expression would properly denote a 
condition where there was danger; 
when no help or aid was visible; and 
when the eyes were turned to the 
quarter from which help might be 
expected to come. What the danger 
was cannot now be ascertained. 
G Unto the hills. Heb., the moun- 
tains. To the quarter from whence I 
look for assistance. This (as has been 
shown in the Introduction) may refer 
(1) to the mountains whence one in 
danger expected help; or (2) to 
heaven, considered as high, and as 
the abode of God; or (3) to the hills 
on which Jerusalem was built, as the 
place where God dwelt, and from 
whence aid was expected. The third 
of these is the most probable. The 
first would be applicable to a state of 
war only, and the second is forced and 
unnatural. Adopting the third inter- 
pretation, the language is natural, and 
makes it proper to be used at all 
times, since it indicates a proper 
looking to God as he manifests him- 
self to men, particularly in the church. 
{| From whence cometh my help. A 
more literal rendering would be, 
‘Whence cometh my help?” This 
accords best with the usage of the 
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2 My « help cometh from the 
Lorp, which made heaven and 
earth. 

3 He? will not suffer thy foot 
to be moved: he ¢ that keepeth 
thee will not slumber. 


a Wosea xiii. 9. 
8 1 Sam. ii.9; Prov. iii. 25, 26. 


Hebrew word, and agrees well with 
the connexion. It indicates a troubled 
and anxious state of mind—a mind 
that asks, Where shall I look for 
help? The answer is found in the 
following verse. 

2. My help cometh from the Lorn. 
From Jehovah. This is the answer 
to the anxious inquiry in ver. 1. It 
indicates (a2) a consciousness that help 
could come only from God; (4) a be- 
lief that it «would come from him; 
and a confident yet humble reliance 
onhim. YJ Which made heaven and 
earth. The great Creator of the uni- 
verse. He must, therefore, be able 
to protect me. ‘The Creator of all 
can defend all. 

3. He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved. He will enable you to stand 
firm, You are safe in his protection. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xxxviii. 16. This, 
with the remainder of the psalm, 
seems to be of the nature of an 
answer to the anxious question in 
ver. 1,—an answer which the author 
of the psalm, in danger and trouble, 
makes to his own soul, imparting 
confidence to himself. He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. He 
will be ever watchful and wakeful. 
Comp. Isa. xxvii. 3. All creatures, 
as far as we know, sleep; God never 
sleeps. Comp. Ps. exxxix.11,12. His 
eyes tire upon us by day, and in the 
darkness of the night—the night lite- 
rally ; and also the night of calamity, 
woe, and sorrow. 

4, Behold, he that keepeth Israel. 
The Keeper—the Guardian—of his 
people. The psalmist here passes 
from his own particular case to a 
general truth—a truth to him full of 
consolation. It is, that the people of 
God must always be safe; that their 
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4 Behold, hethatkeepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep. 
5 The Lorp is thy keeper; the 
Lorp is thy shade ¢ upon thy 
right hand. 
6 The * sun shall not smite 


¢ Isa. xxvii. 3. d Tsa, xxv. 4, 
é Isa. xix. 10; Rev. vii. 16. 


great Guardian never slumbers; and 


that he, as one of his people, might, 
therefore, confidently look for his pro- 
tecting care. Yf Shall neither slumber 
nor sleep. Never slumbers, never 
ceases to be watchful. Man sleeps; 
a sentinel may slumber on his post, 
by inattention, by long-continued 
wakefulness, or by weariness ; a pilot 
may slumber at the helm; even a 
mother may fall asleep by the side of 
the sick child; but God is never ex- 
hausted, is never weary, is never in- 
attentive. He never closes his eyes 
on the condition of his people, on the 
wants of the world. 

5. The Lorn is thy keeper. Thy 
Preserver; thy Defender. He will 
keep thee from danger; he will keep 
thee from sin; he will keep thee unto 
salvation. J Zhe Lorn is thy shade. 
The Lord is as a shadow :—as the 
shadow of a rock, a house, or a tree, 
in the intense rays of the burning sun. 
See Notes on Isa. xxv. 4. YJ Upon 
thy right hand. See Ps. xvi. 8; cix. 
31. Perhaps the particular allusion 
to the right hand here may be that 
that was the place of a protector. He 
would thus be at hand, or would be 
ready to interpose in defence of him 
whom he was to guard. It is possible, 
however, that the idea here may be 
derived from the fact that in Scrip- 
ture the geographer is represented as 
looking to the east, and not towards 
the north, as with us. Hence the 
south is always spoken of as the 
right, or at the right hand (comp. 
Notes on Ps. Ixxxix. 12); and as the 
intense rays of the sun are from the 
south, the idea may be, that God 
would be as a shade in the direction 
from which those burning rays came. 

6. The sun shall not smite thee by 
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thee by day, nor the moon by 
night. 

7? The / Lorp shall preserve 
thee from all evil: he shall pre- 
serve thy soul. 


day. The Septuagint renders this, 


“shall not burn thee ”—ovyxaton. 
So the Latin Vulgate. The Hebrew 
word means to smite, to strike, as 
with a rod or staff, or with the plague 
or pestilence; and then, to kill, to 
slay. The allusion here is to what is 
now called a “ sun-stroke ”’—the effect 
of the burning sun on the brain. Such 
effects of the sun are often fatal now, 
as doubtless they were in the time of 
the psalmist. J Wor the moon by 
night. ‘The psalmist here refers to 
some prevalent opinion about the in- 
fluence of the moon, as endangering 
life or health. Some have supposed 
that he refers to the sudden cold 
which follows the intense heat of the 
day in Oriental countries, and which, 
because the moon rules the night, as 
the sun does the day, is either poeti- 
cally or literally attributed to the 
moon. Lackmann and Michaelis sup- 
pose that there is some allusion to the 
influence of the moon in producing 
various kinds of disease, and especially 
lunacy~—an idea which gave origin to 
that name. Comp. Notes on Matt. 
iv, 24. See Matt. xvii. 15; Mark ix. 
17; Luke ix. 39. Knapp supposes 
the idea is, that from the moon’s not 
giving a clear and full light like the 
sun, travellers trusting to its guidance 
may be led into rivers or quagmires, 
Macrobius refers to a custom among 
the Orientals of covering the faces 
of children when asleep, from some 
imagined effect of the moon on the 
health of the child. Andersen (Orient. 
Reise-Beschreib. i. 8) refers to an 
effect, which he says is common, and 
which he had often seen, of sleeping 
in the moon-beams, of making the 
neck stiff, so that it could not be 
turned from side to side as before. 
See Rosenmiller, Morgenland, in loc. 
Others have supposed that the allu- 
sion is to the effect of the moon, and 
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8 The Lorp shall preserve thy 
9 going out, and thy coming in, 
from this time forth, and even for 
evermore. 


f2 Tim. iv. 18. g Deut. xxviii. 6; Prov. ii. 8, 


of sleeping under the open air, in 
producing ophthalmia—a disease very 
common in the East,—an effect 
guarded against by covering the 
face. The influence of the moon, 
in producing madness or disease,— 
the general influence of it on health, 
—is often referred to. Thus Shak- 
speare says :— 
“ The moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 


That rhcumatic diseases do ubound.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 


“Tt is the very error of tlic moon; 

She comes more near the earth than she 
was wont, 

And makes men mad.” 

Othello, v. 2. 

Some of these things are evidently 
purely imaginary. The true idea 
seems to be that there were effects to 
be dreaded from the sudden changes 
from the heat of day to the cold of 
night, and that these effects were 
attributed to the moon. See Gen. 
xxxi. 40, The meaning is, that God 
would be a Protector alike in the 
dangers of the day and of the night. 

7. The Lorn shall preserve thee 
JSrom all evil. This is an advance of 
the thought. The psalmist had in 
the previous verses specificd some 
particular evils from which he says 
God would keep those who put their 
trust in him. He now makes the 
remark general, and says that God 
would not only preserve from these 
particular evils, but would keep those 
who trusted in him from ail evil :— 
he would be their Protector in all 
the perils of life. J He shall pre- 
serve thy soul, Thy life. See Ps. 
xli. 2; xevii. 10. 

8. The Lonp shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in. Pre- 
serve thee in going out and coming 
in; in going from thy dwelling, and 
returning to it; in going from home 
aud coming back; that is, every- 
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A Song of degrees of David. 


T WAS glad when they said 


where, and at all times. Comp. Deut. 
xxviii. 6. See Notes also on Job v. 24. 
{| From this time forth, and even for 
evermore. Through this life and for 
ever. This is the gracious assurance 
which is made to all who put their 
trust in God. At home and abroad; 
in the house, in the field, and by the 
way; on the land and on the ocean; 
in their native country and in climes 
remote; on earth, in the grave, and 
in the eternal world, they are always 
safe. No evil that will endanger their 
salvation can befal them ; nothing can 
happen to them here but what God 
shall see to be conducive to their ulti- 
mate good; and in the heavenly world 
they shall be safe for ever from every 
kind of evil, for in that world there 
will be no sin, and consequently no 
need of discipline to prepare them 
for the future. 


“Tn foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes they pass unhurt, 
And breathe in tainted air. 

When by the dreadful tempest borne, 
High on the broken wave, 

Tlicy know thou art not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

The storm is laid—the winds retire, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The sea that roars at thy command, 
At thy command is still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodness we'll adore ; 

We'll praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 

Our life, while thou preserv’st that life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be; 

And death, when death shall be our lot, 
Shall join our souls to thee.” 

Addison’s Spec. 
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This psalm is expressly ascribed to 
David, though it is not known why it 
should be classed among the “Songs of 
Degrees.’ On the supposition that 
these were used by the pilgrims in 
“going up’ to Jerusalem to worship, 
and that they were sung by the way, 
this psalm would be particularly appro- 
priate, and is one of the very few, in the 
cutire collection of fifteen, that would 
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unto me, Let * us go into the 
house of the Lorp. 
& Isa. ii. 2, 3; Jer. 1.5; Zee. viii. 21. 


be appropriate. ‘This psalm evidently 


was used on some such occasion, and 
is beautifully suited to such a design. 
There is no reason to doubt that itis a 
composition of David, but it is not now 
ar to ascertain at what period of 

is life, or on what particular occa- 
sion, it was composed. De Wette has 
endeavoured to show that the psalm 
must have been composed at a later 
period in the Jewish history than the 
time of David. His arguments are--- 
(1) That these “Psalms of Degrees” 
mostly pertain to a later period, and yet 
that they are closely connected together 
in sense; (2) that the language indi- 
eates a later period than the time of 
David; (3) that the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem was not instituted until a later 
age than that of David; (4) that the 
mention of the “thrones of the house of 
David” (ver. 5) indicates a later age; 
and (5) that Jerusalem is represented 
(ver. 3) as a city already built,—pro- 
bably, as De Wette thinks, referring to 
Jerusalem as rebuilt after the captivity. 
It will be found, however, in the expo- 
sition of the psalm, that there is no part 
of it which is not applicable to David 
and his times. 


1. Iwas glad. It was a subject of 
joy tome. ‘The return of the happy 
season when we were to go up to 
worship filled me with joy. The lan- 
guage is expressive of the happiness 
which is felt by those who love God 
and his sanctuary, when the stated 
season of worship returns. The heart 
is drawn to the house of prayer; the 
soul is filled with peace at the pros- 
pect of being again permitted to wor- 
ship God. Who the speaker here is, 
is not known. It may have been 
David himself; more probably, how- 
ever, it was designed by him to be 
used by those who should go up to 
worship, as expressive of their indi- 
vidual joy. 9 When they said unto 
me. When it was said unto me. 
When the time arrived. When I 
was invited by others to go. The 
announcement was joyful; the in- 
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2 Our fect shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
3 Jerusalem is builded as a 
city that is compact together : 


vitation was welcome. It met the 
desires of my heart, and I embraced 
the invitation cheerfully and joyfully. 
{| Let us go into the house of the 
Lonrp. Up to the place where God 
dwells; the house which he has made 
his abode. If the psalm was com- 
posed in the time of David, this would 
refer to the tabernacle as fixed by 
him on Mount Zion; if at a later 
period, to the temple. The language 
will admit of either interpretation. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. ii. 3. 

2. Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. We shall enter 
the sacred city. It appears now in 
full view before us,—its walls, its 
palaces, its sacred places. We shall 
not stand and gaze upon it at a dis- 
tance ; we shall not merely be charmed 
with its beauty as we approach it; 
we shall accomplish the object of our 
desire, and enter within its walls and 
gates. So the believer approaches 
heaven—the New Jerusalem above. 
He will not merely admire its exte- 
rior, and Jook upon it at a distance; 
but he will enter in. He draws 
nearer and nearer to it, and as he 
approaches it when he is dying, its 
beauty becomes the more charming 
to his view, and the joy of his heart 
increases as lie now feels the assurance 
that he will “stand within its gates :” 
—that he will enter there, and dwell 
there for ever. So said Dr. Payson, 
when approaching the end of life:— 
“ The celestial city is full in my view. 
Its glories beam upon me, its breezes 
fan me, its odours are wafted to me, 
its sounds strike upon my ears, and 
its spirit is breathed into my heart. 
Nothing separates me from it but the 
river of death, which now appears 
but as an insignificant rill, that may 
be crossed at a single step, whenever 
God shall give permission. The Sun 
of Righteousness has been gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer, appearing 
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4 Whither the tribes go up, 
the tribes of the Lorp, unto the 
testimony of Israel, to give thanks 
unto the name of the Lorp. 


larger and brighter as he approached, 
and now he fills the whole hemisphere, 
—pouring forth a flood of glory, in 
which I seem to float like an insect 
in the beams of the sun; exulting, 
yet almost trembling, while I gaze 
on this excessive brightness, and won- 
dering with unutterable wonder why 
God should deign thus to shine upon 
a sinful worm.” Works, i. 407. See 
also the exquisite description of the 
glories of heaven, familiar to all, as 
described by Bunyan, as the Christian 
pilgrims were about to cross the river 
of death. 

3. Jerusalem is builded as a city 
that is compact together. Literally, 
“joined to itself together ;” that is, 
when one part is, as it were, bound 
closely to another part; not scattered 
or separate. The walls are all joined 
together ; and the houses are all united 
to one another so as to make a com. 
pact place. The ground occupied by 
Jerusalem never could be large, as it 
was surrounded with valleys, except 
on the north, and hemmed in with 
hills, so that, from the necessity of 
the case, when it became the capital 
of the nation, it was densely crowded. 
This, moreover, was usual in ancient 
cities, when they were made compact 
for the sake of defence and protec- 
tion. 

4. Whither the tribes. The twelve 
tribes of the children of Israel. 
{ Goup. Tothe great feasts and 
festivals of the nation. See Ex. 
xxiii. 17. This language of going up 
is such as would be used anywhere 
respecting the capital of a nation,— 
as it is now of London; but it was 
literally true of Jerusalem, since it 
was elevated far above most parts of 
the land. The tribes of the Lory, 
unto the testimony of Israel. The 
“ark of testimony ;” the ark within, 
which were the tables of stone, con- 
taining the law considered as God’s 
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5 For ‘ there! are set thrones 
of judgment, the thrones of the 
house of David. 


i Deut. xvii. 8,9; 2 Chron. xix. 8. 


testimony or witnessing as to justice, 
right, equity, duty, truth. See Ex. 
xvi. 343 xxv. 16, 21; xl. 3, 20; xxx. 
6, 36; xxxi. 18. YJ To give thanks 
unto the name of the Lorp. ‘To 
worship Jehovah,—the zame often 
being put for the Being himself. A 
main part of Hebrew worship was 
praise, and hence this is often put 
for the whole of worship. 

5. For there are set. Marg., Do 
sit. The Hebrew is, “ For there sit 
thrones for judgment.” They are 
established there; or, That is the ap- 
pointed place for administering jus- 
tice. Y Thrones of judgment. Seats 
for dispensing justice. The word 
throne is now commonly appropriated 
to the seat or chair of a king, but 
this is not necessarily the meaning 
here. The word may denote a seat 
or bench occupied by a judge. The 
meaning here is, that Jerusalem was 
the supreme seat of justice; the place 
where justice was dispensed for the 
nation. It was at once the religious 
and the civil capital of the nation. 
G The thrones of the house of David. 
Of the family of David, who per- 
formed the office of magistrates, or 
who administered justice. The family 
of David would naturally be em- 
ployed in such a service as_ this. 
This office Absalom—who had not 
been appointed to it—ecarnestly de- 
sired, in order that he might secure 
popularity in his contemplated re- 
bellion. “Oh that I were made a 
judge in the land, that every man 
which hath any suit or cause might 
come unto me, and I would do him 
justice!” 2 Sam. xv. 4. 

6. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
The prosperity, the welfare of Jeru- 
salem,—for peace is everywhere the 
image of prosperity and happiness. 
Comp. Ps. li. 18. ‘This is the lan- 
guage which those who were going 
up to the city—to the heuse ot the 
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6 Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem: they shall prosper that 
love thee. 


J do sit. 


Lord—addressed to each other, ex- 
pressing the joyful feelings of their 
hearts at their own near approach to 
the city. It breathes the desire that 
all would pray for the peace and 
prosperity of a city so dear to their 
own souls; where the worship of 
God was celebrated; where God 
himself dwelt ; where justice was ad- 
ministered :—a city of so much im- 
portance and so much influence in 
the land. To us now it inculcates 
the duty of praying for the church: 
—its peace ; its unity ; its prosperity ; 
its increase; its influence on our 
country and on the world at large. 
It is a prayer that the church may 
not be divided by schism or heresy ; 
that its members may cherish for 
each other right feelings ; that there 
may be no jealousies, no envyings, 
and no jars; that the different 
branches of the church may regard 
and treat each other with kindness, 
with respect, and with mutual re- 
cognition ; that prosperity may at- 
tend them all. 9 They shall prosper 
that love thee. Or rather, They shall 
have peace that love thee; or, May 
they have peace that love thee. The 
word prosper conveys an idea which 
is not in the original. ‘The Hebrew 
word means fo be secure, tranquil, at 
rest, spoken especially of one who 
enjoys quict prosperity, Job iii, 26; 
xii. 6. ‘The essential idea is that of 
quietness or rest; and the meaning 
here is, that those who love Zion twill 
have peace; or, that the tendency of 
that love is to produce peace. See 
Rom. v. 1. The prayer was for 
“ peace ;”? the thought in connexion 
with that was naturally that those 
who loved Zion would have peace. 
Jt is indeed true, in general, that 
they who love Zion, or who serve 
God, will “prosper”? (comp. Notes 
on 1 Tim. iv. 8), but that is not the 
truth taught here. The idea is that 
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7 Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces. 
8 For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes, I will now say, 


they will have peace :—peace with 
God; peace in their own consciences; 
peace in the prospect of death and of 
the future world; peace amidst the 
storms and tempests of life; peace 
in death, in the grave, and for ever. 

7, Peace be within thy walls. The 
word here rendered walls, means pro- 
perly an host, an army; then a forti- 
fication, an entrenchment, especially 
the ditch or trench with the low wall 
or breastwork which surrounds it. 
Gesenius, Lex. It refers here to the 
fortifications or defences around Jeru- 
salem. And prosperity. Peace; 
—the same word which is used in 
the previous verse, and expressing 
the same idea—that of tranquillity. 
{ Within thy palaces. This word 
properly means a fortress, castle; 
then, a palace, a residence of a king 
or a prince, 1 Kings xvi. 18; 2 Kings 
xv. 25; Isa. xxv. 2. The idea is, 
that such places abounded in Jerusa- 
lem ; and the prayer is, that in those 
abodes of power, where the rulers 
of the land resided, there might be 
peace. The particular reason for this 
prayer is suggested in the following 
verse, 

8. For my brethren and compa- 
nions’ sakes. Because they dwell 
there; or, because they go up there 
to worship; or, because they love 
thee, and find their happiness in 
thee; or, because they are uncon- 
verted, and all my hope of their sal- 
vation is to be derived from thee,— 
from the church, from the influence 
of religion. J Z will now say, Peace 
be within thee. I will pray for thy 
peace, for thy prosperity, for the 
blessing of God upon thee,—because 
their good, their comfort, their hope 
of salvation, depends on thee, —on 
the influence which shall go out from 
thee. So the Christian prays that 
the church may prosper,—that the 
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Peace be within thee. 

9 Because of the house of the 
Lorp our God I will seek 4 thy 
good, 

& Neh. ii. 10. 


Divine blessing may rest upon it,— 
that there may be in it harmony, 
peace, love, and zeal,—that a blessing 
may attend the preaching of the 
gospel,—not only because e loves it, 
and seeks his own comfort and edifi- 
cation in it, but that his friends and 
kindred—his wife, his parents, his 
children, his neighbours—those whom 
he loves, and whose salvation he de- 
sires, may be saved. This expresses 
the true feelings of piety all over 
the world ; this is one of the grounds 
of the strong love which the friends 
of God have for the church,—because 
they hope and desire that through 
the church those most dear to their 
hearts will find salvation. 

9. Because of the house of the 
LORD our God I will seek thy good. 
Because of the sanctuary within thee ; 
because that is the place where God 
is worshipped. The principal attrac- 
tion in thee is the fact that in thee 
is the place where the worship of 
God is celebrated. It is this which 
gives its main importance in my view 
to the place; it is for this, and be- 
cause I desire its influence to be per- 
petuated and extended, that I seek 
thy prosperity. This expresses a deep 
feeling in the mind of a pious man. 
To him the church of God is the 
most important of all objects, gives 
the principal interest to a place, and 
is everywhere to him the chief at- 
traction. The church does more to 
adorn a place than anything else; it 
is that which exerts the best in- 
fluence on a place, and sends the best 
influence abroad; it is that which to 
him is the source of chief comfort 
and delight. His heart is there; his 
main delight is there; his arrange- 
ments will be made so as best to 
enjoy the privileges of the sanctuary ; 
and his plans of life will all contem- 
plate the welfare, the extension, and 
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A Song of degrees, 
NTO thee ¢ lift I up mine 
eyes, O thou that dwellest in 
the heavens. 


the influence of the church of God. 


It is religion which in his view is the 
chief ornament of a place; religion 
which in any community is the prin- 
cipal fountain of its happiness and 
prosperity; religion which is the cen- 
tral and controlling influence on the 
private dwellings, and the public 
institutions, of a nation. 


PSALM CXXIT. 


This psalm is entitled simply “A 
Song of Degrees.” Sec Notes on the 
title of Psalm cxx. Nothing is inti- 
mated in regard to the authorship of the 
psalm, or to the occasion on which it 
was composed. The only circumstance 
which throws any light on its origin is 
the statement in ver. 4, that the author 
and his friends—the people of God re- 
ferred to in the psalm—were exposed to 
derision‘and contempt for their attach- 
ment to religion, especially the contempt 
and reproach of those who were in cir- 
cumstances of ease and affluence, or who 
were in the more elevated ranks of life. 
This might accord well with the condi- 
tion of the exiles returning from Baby- 
lon, or with the condition of the returned 
captives when rebuilding the walls of 
the city, and when they met with scorn 
and contempt from the Samaritans and 
the Ammonites; from Sanballat and 
Tobiah; from the Arabians and the 
Ashdodites (Neh. iv. 1-8); but there is 
no, certain evidence that the psalm was 
composed on that occasion. The pious 
Hebrews of antiquity—David and others 
—and the people of God at all times 
have been too much exposed to this kind 
of treatment to make the mere applica- 
bility of the pale to that particular 
time a reason for concluding that it must 
have been composed then; and it is now 
impossible to determine by whom, or on 
what occasion it was composed. It re- 
fers to what may occur in any age of 
the world; and it expresses the proper 
feelings of picty at all times when we 
are, on account of our religion, exposed 
to “the scorning of those that are at 
ease, and to the contempt of the proud.” 
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2 Behold, as the eyes of ser- 
vants look unto the hand of their 
masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her 


@ Ps. exxi. 1. 


1. Unto thee. To God. § Lift I 
up mine eyes. In supplication and 
prayer. Nature prompts us to look 
ap when we address God, as if he 
dwelt above us. It is the natural 
prompting of the heart that he must 
be the most exalted of all beings, 
dwelling above all. See Ps. cxxi. 1. 
{ O thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
Whose home—whose peculiar abode 
—is in heaven—above the sky. This 
is in accordance with the common 
feelings of men, and the common de- 
scription of God in the Bible, though 
it is true also that God is everywhere. 
Comp. Ps. ii. 4; xi. 4. 

2. Behold, as the eyes of servants 
look unto the hand of their masters, 
etc. Or, are to the hands of their 
masters ; or, regard the hands of their 
masters. That is, we look to God 
with the same spirit of deference, 
dependence, and readiness to mark 
the will of God, which is evinced by 
servants in regard to their masters, 
and by maidens in regard to the will 
of a mistress. There has been some 
difference of view in regard to the 
meaning of this comparison. Some 
have supposed that the allusion is to 
the fact that servants, when in danger, 
look to their masters for protection ; 
others, that they look to them for the 
supply of their wants; others, that 
when they have been guilty of an 
offence they look to them alone for 
pardon. See Rosenmiiller, zx loc. 
The true idea, however, seems to be, 
that they look to them with deference 
and respect; that they attentively 
mark every expression of their will; 
that they are ready to obey their 
commands on the slightest intimation 
of their wishes—standing in a waiting 
posture, with no will of their own,— 
their own wills absorbed in the will 
of the master or the mistress. The 
following extracts from Oriental tra- 
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mistress; so our eyes wait upon 
the Logp our God, until that he 
have mercy upon us. 

3 Have mercy upon us, O 
Lorp, have mercy upon us: for 


vellers may illustrate the idea here: 
—Maundrell (Reise von Aleppo nach | have mercy upon us. 


Jerusalem, s. 13), speaking of an in- 
terview with the Pasha at Tripoli, 
says, ‘“ The servants all stood in great 
numbers with the utmost respect, and 
in profoundest silence, and served the 
guests with the utmost attention and 
respect.”” Pococke remarks that in 
Iigypt the slaves stand in the pro- 
foundest silence at the end of the 
table, their hands laid cross-wise over 
one another, and that they mark with 
the deepest attention the slightest 
movement of their master, who con- 
veys his wishes to them through signs 
and winks, Savary, in his Letters 
from Egypt (p. 135), says, “ The slaves 
stand with their hands laid cross-wise 
over their breasts, silent, at the end 
of the hall. Their eyes are directed 
to the master, and they are attentive 
to the slightest indication of his will.”’ 
See other illustrations in Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenland, ii. 109,110. Itis to such 
a custom as this that the psalmist 
refers; and the idea is, that his eyes 
were directed to God, in his troubles, 
in profound silence, and with deep at- 
tention, resembling that of servants 
waiting in stillness on their master, 
and catching the slightest intimation 
of his will—a movement of the head 
or hand—or anything which would 
indicate his pleasure. YJ Until that 
he have mercy upon us. We have 
nothing todo but wait, We have no 
other resource. We can do nothing 
if we turn away from him. Our only 
hope and expectation is there, and if 
we ever find relief, it must be there. 
The surest—the only—hope of relief 
is to wait on Ged; and it is the pur- 
pose of our souls to do this until we 
find help and deliverance. This is the 
attitude in which the earnest prayer 
in the next verse is offered. 
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we are exceedingly filled with 
contempt. 

4 Our soulis exceedingly filled 
with the scorning of those that 
are at ease, and with the con- 
tempt of the proud. 


| 
| 


3. Have mercy upon us, O Lorn, 
The language 
of earnest pleading, repeating with 
emphasis the object of the prayer. 
The supplicants are represented as 
standing and urging this petition, 
feeling that help could come only 
from God; looking only to him; and 
watching his countenance, as servants 
do their master’s. f For we are ex- 
ceedingly filled. The Hebrew word 
here used means fo be saturated; to 
have the appetite fully satisfied—as 
applied to one who is hungry or 
thirsty. ‘Then it comes to mean to 
be entirely full, and the idea here 
is, that as much contempt had been 
thrown upon them as could be ;—they 
could experience no more. JY With 
contempt. Contempt has been shown 
us in every possible way. We are 
thoroughly despised. 

4. Our soul is exceedingly filled. 
Thoroughly sated. This verse states 
the nature and the source of the con- 
tempt which they were called to bear. 
| With the scorning of those that are 
at ease. According to one view of these 
“ Psalms of Degrees” (see Introd. to 
Ps. exx.) this would be an instance of 
an “ascent”? in the sense, or of the 
going up of the thought, where in 
ver. 3 there was mention made in 
general of “contempt,” and in this 
verse the thought is carried onward 
and upward, or there is an additional 
idea which gives intensity to it. It is 
the scorn proceeding from those who 
are at ease; that is, the gay, the 
affluent, the proud. ‘The word scorn- 
ing means derision, mockery. ‘lhe 
idea in the Hebrew is derived from 
stammering, which the word properly 
means ; and then, mockery, as repeat- 
ing over the words of another, or 
imitating the voice of one in derision. 
Comp. Ps. ii. 4; Job xxii. 19. The 
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PSALM CXXIV. 
A Song of degrees of David. 


|F mit had not been the Lorp 


phrase “those that are at ease” pro- 
perly refers to those who are tranquil 
or quiet, Job xii. 5; Isa, xxxii. 18; 
xxxiii. 20; and then it is used of 
those who are living at ease; those 
who are living in self-indulgence and 
luxury, Amos vi. 1; Isa. xxxii. 9, 11. 
Here it would seem to refer to those 
who, in our language, are “in easy 
circumstances ;” the affluent; those 
who are not compelled to toil :—then, 
the gay, the fashionable, those in the 
upper walks of life. The contempt 
was aggravated by the fact that it 
came from that quarter; not from 
the low, the ignorant, the vulgar, 
but from those who claimed to be 
refined, and who were distinguished 
in the world of gaiety, of rank, and 
of fashion. This, even for good people 
(such is human nature), is much more 
hard to bear than contempt is when 
it comes from those who are in the 
lower walks of life. In the latter 
case, perhaps, we feel that we can 
meet contempt with contempt; in 
the former we cannot. We disregard 
the opinions of those who are beneath 
us; there are few who are not affected 
by the opinions entertained of thent 
by those who are above them. { And 
with the contempt of the proud. Those 
who are lifted up; either in rank, in 
condition, or in feeling. -The essen- 
tial idea is, that it was the contempt 
of those to whom mankind look up. 
Religious people have always had 
much of this to encounter, and often 
it is in fact a more severe test of the 
reality and power of religion than 
the loss of goods, or than bodily pains 
and penalties. We can bear much if 
we have the respect—the praise—of 
those above us; it is a very certain 
test of the reality and the power of 
our religion when we can bear the 
scorn of the great, the noble, the 
scientific, the gay, and the fashion- 
able. Piety is more frequently checked 
and obscured by this than it is by per- 
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who was on our side, now may 
Israel say ; 


m Ex. xv. 1, etc. 


secution. It is more rare that piety 
shines brightly when the gay and the 
fashionable frown upon it than when 
princes attempt to crush it by power. 
‘The church has performed its duty 
better in the furnace of persecution 
than it has in the gay scenes of the 
world. 


PSALM CXXIY. 


This psalm, one of the Songs of De- 
grees, is, like Ps, exxii., ascribed to 
David. See the Introductory Notes to 
that psalm. There is nothing in the 
one before us to render it improbable that 
it was composed by him, but it is now 
impossible to ascertain on what occasion 
it was written. It would be appropriate 
to be sung on the return from Babylon, 
and there is no improbability in the sup- 
position that it may have been essed on 
that occasion. But there is nothing in 
it to prove that it was composed then, or 
to make it applicable to that occasion 
alone. Very many were the occasions 
in the Jewish history when such a psalm 
was applicable; very many have been 
the occasions in the history of the Chris- 
tian church; very many, also, in the 
lives of individual believers. 

The idea in the psalm is, that deliver- 
ance from trouble and danger is to be 
ascribed wholly to God; that the people 
of God are often in such circumstances 
that there isno human help for them, 
and that the praise of their deliverance 
is due to God alone. 


1. Zf it had not been the Lorp 
who was on our side. Unless it was 
Jehovah who was with us. The idea 
is, that some one had been with them, 
and had delivered them, and that 
such was the nature of the inter- 
position that it could be ascribed to 
no one but Jehovah. It bore unmis- 
takeable evidence that it was his work. 
‘he deliverance was of such a kind 
that it could have been accomplished 
by him only. Such things often occur 
in life, when the intervention in our 
behalf is so remarkable that we ean 
ascribe it to no one else but God. 
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2 If it had not been the Lorp 
who was on our side, when men 
rose up against us; 

3 Then they had swallowed us 
up quick, when their wrath was 
kindled against us: 

4 Then the waters had over- 
whelmed us, the stream had gone 


G Now may Israel say. May well 
and truly say. The danger was so 
great, their helplessness was so mani- 
fest, and the deliverance was so clearly 
the work of God, that it was proper 
to say that 7 this had not occurred, 
ruin would have been inevitable and 
cutire. 

2. If it had not been the Lorp 
who was on our side. Repeating the 
idea, since the mind was full of it, 
and carrying the thought forward. 
This is one of the instances of an 
ascent of thought in these psalms, 
froin which it has been supposed that 
the title “Songs of Degrees” was 
given to this collection. See, how- 
ever, Introd. to Ps. exx. YJ When 
men rose up against us. When we 
were assailed by our enemies. On 
what occasion this occurred, it is now 
impossible to determine. 

3. Then they had swallowed us up 
quick. There was no other help, and 
ruin—utter ruin—would have soon 
come upon us. The word quick here 
means alive; and the idea is derived 
from persons swallowed up in an 
earthquake, or by the opening of the 
earth, as in the case of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Num. xvi. 32, 33. Comp. 
Ps. evi.17. The meaning here is, that 
they would have been destroyed as if 
they were swallowed up by the open- 
ing of the earth; that is, there 
would have been complete destruc- 
tion. When their wrath was 
kindled against us. Heb., In the 
kindling of their wrath against us. 
Wrath is often represented in the 
Scriptures as burning or heated—as 
that which consumes all before it. 

4. Then the waters had overwhelmed 
us. Our destruction would have been 
as if the waves of the ocean had 
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over our soul: 

5 Then the proud waters had 
gone over our soul. 

6 Blessed be the Lorp, who 
hath not given us as a prey to 
their teeth. 

7 Our soul is escaped as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowlers: 


@ The stream had 
The torrent 
Comp. 


overwhelmed us. 
gone over our soul. 
would have swept us away. 
Ps, xviii. 4, 16. 

5. Then the proud waters had gone 
over our soul, Over us. The word 
proud here is applied to the waters as 
if raging, swelling, rolling, tumultu- 
ous; as if they were self-confident, 
arrogant, haughty. Such raging bil- 
lows, as they break and dash upon 
the shore, are a striking emblem of 
human passions, whether in an indi- 
vidual, or in a gathering of men—as 
an army, or a mob. Comp. Ps. xv. 
7. This is again an amplification, or 
an ascent of thought. See Notes on 
ver. 2. It is, however, nothing more 
than a poetical embellisinnent, adding 
intensity to the expression. 

6. Blessed be the Lord. The Lord 
be praised; or, We have reason to 
praise the Lord because we have 
been delivered from these calamities. 
@ Who hath not given us as @ prey 
to their teeth. ‘The figure is here 
changed, though the same idea is 
retained. The image is now that of 
destruction by wild beasts—a form 
of destruction not less fearful than 
that which comes from overflowing 
waters. Such changes of imagery 
constantly occur in the Book of 
Psalms, and in impassioned poctry 
everywhere. The mind is full of a 
subject ; numerous illustrations occur 
in the rapidity of thought; and the 
mind seizes upon one and then upon 
another as best fitted to express the 
emotions of the soul. ‘The next verse 
furnishes another instance of this 
sudden transition. 

7. Our soul is escaped. We have 
escaped; our life has been preserved. 
{ As a bird out of the snare of the 
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the snare is broken, and we are 
escaped. 

8 Our help ts in the name of 
the Lorp, who made heaven and 
earth. 


fowlers. By the breaking of the 
snare, or the gin. ‘The bird is en- 
tangled, but the net breaks, and the 
bird escapes. See Notes on Ps. xci. 
8. | The snare ts broken, etc. It 
was not strong enough to retain the 
struggling bird, and the captive 
broke away. So we seemed to be 
caught. ‘The enemy appeared to 
have us entirely in his power, but 
escape came to us as it does to the 
bird when it finds the net suddenly 
break, and itself again at large. 

8. Our help is in the name of the 
Lonrp. In the Lord; in the great 
Jehovah. See Ps. exxi. 2. YJ Who 
made heaven and earth. The great 
Creator; the true God. Our deliver- 
ances have led us up to him. They 
are such as can be ascribed to him 
alone. They could not have come 
from ourselves ; from our fellow-men ; 
frqm angels ; from any or all created 
beings. Often in life, when delivered 
from danger, we may feel this; we 
always may feel this, and should 
feel this, when we think of the re- 
demption of our souls. That is a 
work which we of ourselves could 
never have performed; which could 
not have been wrought for us by our 
fellow-men; which no angel could 
have accomplished; which all crea- 
tion combined could not have wrought 
out; which could have been effected 
by ro one but by him who “made 
heaven and earth;” by him who 
created all things. See Col. i, 
13-17. 


PSALM CXXY. 


This psalm is entitled merely “ A Song 
‘of Degrees.’’ Its author, and the occa- 
sion on which it was composed, are 
unknown. The contents of the psalm 
accord well with the supposition that it 
may have been written after the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, and may 
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A Song of degrees. 
‘WHEY that trust in the Lorp 
shall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth 
for ever. 


have been designed to strengthen and 


comfort those who were engaged in re- 
building the city, and restoring the 
ancient worship, either against the Sa- 
maritans and those who opposed them 
(Neh. vi. 12, 13), or against the luke- 
warmness of a part of the people them- 
selves. There is nothing, however, so 
exclusively applicable to that time as to 
make it necessary to suppose that it was 
composed on that occasion. There is, 
indeed, evidence in the psalm (ver. 5), 
that there were some among the people 
who were disposed to turn away from 
the service of Jehovah, or who were 
perverse and rebellious; but such a state 
of things was not peculiar to the time of 
the return from the captivity, nor was it 
peculiar to the Jews, for it has occurred 
often; it exists still. The psalm is de- 
signed to encourage those who were 
disposed to trust in the Lord, by the 
assurance that they would be safe; that 
the blessing of God would be upon 
them; and that the church was firm 
and secure. 


1. They that trust in the LORD. 
His people; his friends. It is, and 
has been always, a characteristic of 
the people of God that they ¢érust or 
confide in him. {f Shall be as mount 
Zion. The mountain which David 
fortified, and on which the city was 
at first built, 2 Sam. v. 6-9. The 
name Zion became also the name by 
which the entire city was known. 
Q Which cannot be removed, but 
abideth for ever. A mountain is an 
emblem of firmness and _ stability ; 
and it is natural to speak of it as 
that which could not be removed. 
There is something more than this, 
however, intended here, as there is 
some ground of comparison peculiarly 
in regard to Mount Zion. This must 
have been either the idea that Zion 
was particularly strong by position, 
or that it was under the Divine pro- 
tection, and was therefore safe. Most 
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2 As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lorp is 
round about his people from 
henceforth even for ever. 
3 For the rod of } the wicked 


probably it refers to Zion as a place 
secure by nature, and rendered more 
so by art. 

2. As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem. Heb., “ Jerusalem 
—the mountains are round about 
her.” Jerusalem, except on the 
north, is encompassed with hills or 
mountains, so that although the city 
was built on hills— Zion, Moriah, 
Bezethah, Acra,—it was itself sur- 
rounded by hills higher than any of 
these, and was, in a certain sense, in 
avalley. See Notes on Matt. ii. 1. 
Comp. Notes on Ps, xlviii. | So the 
LorD is round about his people, ete. 
As Jerusalem is thus protected by 
the hills around, so the people of 
Giod are protected by Jchovah. He 
surrounds the church; he is exalted 
far above the church; he guards the 
approaches to the church; he can 
lefend it from all its foes. Under 
his protection it is safe. Jerusalem, 
as surrounded by hillsand mountains, 
has thus become an emblem of the 
church at all times; its security was 
an emblem of the security of all who 
trust in the Lord. 

3. Kor the rod of the wicked. 
Marg., as in Heb., wickedness. The 
word “rod,”—the staff, the sceptre, 
the instrument of inflicting punish- 
ment,—here means dominion, power, 
that condition in which the wicked 
are commonly found, as one of pros- 
perity or power. God will not deal 
with the righteous as the wicked are 
often dealt with:—that is, God will 
not give his people prosperity as he 
does them. The righteous will be 
alHlicted, and will be placed in cir- 
cumstances to keep them from put- 
ting forth their hands to iniquity ; 
that is, from indulging in iniquity. 
They will be afflicted; they will be 
kept in the ways of virtue and re- 
ligion by trial ; they will not be left 
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shall not rest upon the lot of 
the righteous; lest » the righteous 
put forth their hands unto ini- 
quity. 


1 wickedness. 2 1 Cor. x. 13, 


to act out the depravity of the heart 
as the wicked are. Shall not rest 
upon. Permanently abide; or, be the 
constant condition of the righteous. 
They may be prospered, but they 
must expect that there will be 
changes, and that God will so deal 
with them as to keep them from 
putting forth their hands to iniquity. 
WT The lot of the righteous. The 
righteous, considered as the “ lot” or 
portion of the Lord. The language 
is derived from dividing a land by 
lot (comp. Ps. ev. 11; Ixxiv. 2); and 
the idea is, that the “lot” pertain- 
ing to the Lord, or his “ portion” 
among men, is the righteous. f Zest 
the righteous put forth their hands 
unto iniquity. Lest the effect of 
prosperity should be to lead them 
away from God,—like the wicked. 
Hence they are dealt with in a differ. 
ent manner. They are afflicted; they 
are thus kept under proper discipline, 
and their hearts and lives are made 
what they should be. The state- 
ment in this verse, therefore, accords 
with the uniform statements in the 
Scriptures, that prosperity is danger- 
ous to the spiritual interests of men, 
and that, therefore, men are often 
afflicted in order that they may be 
led to seek higher interests than 
those which pertain to this life. The 
connexion here seems to be, that God 
will defend his people, even as Jeru- 
salem was defended by hills and 
mountains; but that the real welfare 
and prosperity of his people was not 
what the wicked seek—wealth and 
honour, — but the favour of the 
Lord. Another meaning may, how- 
ever, be suggested in regard to this 
verse, which to some may appear 
more probable than the one above. 
It is this:—that the ‘rod ”—the 
dominion of the wicked — of bad 
rulers of a harsh and oppressive 
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4 Do good, O Lorp, unto 
those that be good, and to them 
thet are upright in their hearts. 

5 As for such as turn aside 
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unto their crooked ways, the 
Lorp shall lead them forth with 
the workers ofiniquity : bué peace 
° shall be upon Israel. 

o Gal. vi. 16. 


government—will not always be upon 
che people of God, lest, being crushed, 
they should be led to acts of iniquity ; 
or lest, being kept from the free 
service of God, they should abandon 
themselves to sin. 

4. Do good, O Lorp, «nto those 
that be good, etc. To the good; to 
the pious. Let them be under the 
Divine protection. Possibly this is 
not merely a prayer, but is expressive 
of the belief of the psalmist as to 
what would occur under the Divine 
administration —that the favour of 
God would rest upon his people. 

5. As for such as turn aside unto 
their crooked ways. The wicked. 
Those who leave the right or straight 
path, and wander in forbidden ways. 
The word here rendered crooked ways 
occurs nowhere else except in Judges 
v. 6, where it is rendered by-t0ays,— 
meaning unfrequented paths or roads ; 
narrow and crooked paths, remote 
from the highways, or the ways com- 
monly traversed. Hence the word 
means also paths of sin — as devia- 
tions from the straight road which 
man should travel. F Zhe Lorp 
shall lead them forth with the work- 
ers of iniquity. They shall be dealt 
with es sinners. ‘hey shall be 
punished. The allusion is to back- 
sliders; to those who forsake the 
worship of God; who cease to do 
“good ;” who, though among the 
professed people of God, wander 
from him in by-paths and forbidden 
ways. The idea is, that their pro- 
fession of religion will not save them ; 
that they will not obtain the Divine 
blessing merely because they are 
avowedly the people of God, or are 
numbered among them, but that 
they will be treated as all other sin- 
ners are:—they will be led forth 
with all the wicked, and will be 
treated like them. Comp. Ezek. 


xxxiii. 12, 18; Matt. vii, 22, 23; xxv. 
11,12. @ But peace shall be upon 
Israel. Upon the real Israel; upon 
the true people of God. Gal. vi. 16; 
Isa. liv. 13; lv. 12; lvii. 2; Ixvi. 12; 
John xiv. 27; xvi. 33; Eph. ii. 17; 
Phil. iv. 7. 
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This psalm is entitled simply “A 
Song of Degrees.” See the Introd. to 
Psalm exx. ‘There can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the occasion on which it was 
composed, for it bears internal evidence 
of having been composed with reference 
to the return from Babylon. It may 
have been designed to be sung as the 
returning captives went up to Jerusa- 
lem, but was more probably composed 
subsequently to that event, as designed 
to keep it in remembrance. It was evi- 
dently, however, written not long after 
the return, and by some one who had 
becn personally interested in it, for the 
author manifestly, in describing the feel- 
ings of the people (vers. 1, 2), speaks of 
himself as one of them, or as participat- 
ing in those feelings which they had 
when the exile was closed, and when 
they returned to their own land. Who 
the author was, it is in vain now to con- 
jecture. 

It is evident from the psalm (ver. 4), 
that, when it was composed, there wis 
still some trouble, — something that 
might be called a “captivity,’’—from 
which the nae prays that they 
might be delivered; and the object of 
the psalm would seem to be in part, in 
that trial to find encouragement from 
the former interposition of God in their 
ease, Ashe had “turned the captivity 
of Zion,” as he had filled their “ mout 
with laughter,’ so the psalmist prays 
that he would again interpose in similar 
circumstances, and renew his goodness. 
It is, of course, now impossible to deter- 
mine precisely to what this refers. It 
may be, as Rosenmiiller supposes, to a 
portion of the people who remained in 
exile; or it may be to some other cap- 
tivity or danger to which they were ¢x- 
posed after their return. ‘Lhe psalmist, 
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A Song of degrees. 
HEN the Lorp ! turned ” 
again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream. 
2 Then was our mouth filled 
with laughter, and our tongue 
1 returned the returning. 


howevcr, expresses entire confidence that 
there would be such interposition, and 
that, though then in trouble, they would 
have joy, such as the farmer has who 
gocs forth sowing his seed with weeping, 
and who comes with joy in the harvest, 
bearing his sheaves with him, vers. 5, 6. 


_ 1. When the Lorn turned again the 

captivity of Zion. Marg., as in Heb., 
returned the returning of Zion. ‘The 
Hebrew word which is rendered in 
the text captivity means properly re- 
turn; and then, those returning. The 
ancient versions render it captivity. 
The reference clearly is to those who 
were returning to Zion, and the 
psalmist fixes his eye on them as re- 
turning, and immediately says that 
it was the Lord who had thus restored 
them. The whole was to be traced 
to God. (J We were like them that 
dream. The Latin Vulgate and the 
LXX. render this, “we were com- 
forted.” The meaning is, “It seemed 
like a dream ; we could hardly realize 
that it was so; it was so marvellous, 
so good, so full of joy, that we could 
scarcely believe it was real.” This 
state of mind is not uncommon, when, 
in sudden and overpowering joy, we 
ask whether it can be real; whether 
it is not alla dream. We fear that 
it is; we apprehend that it will all 
vanish away like a dream. 

2. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter. Then were we happy; com- 
pletely happy. See Job viii. 21. 
{ And our tongue with singing. We 
expressed our joy in songs—the na- 
tural expression of joy. Young con- 
verts—those “turned” from sin to 
God—sing. Their feclings find ex- 
pression in the songs of Zion. This 
is natural; this is proper; this eill 
occur when sinners are converted. 
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with singing: then said they 
among the heathen, The Lorp 
hath 2 done great things for them. 

3 The Lorp hath done great 
things for us; whereof we are 
glad. 


p Ps. liii. 6; Ixxxv. 1. 
2 magnified to do with them, 


An assemblage of young converts is 
ulways a happy assemblage; a place 
where there is a “ revival” of religion 
is always a happy place,—full of songs 
and singing. § Then said they among 
the heathen. The nations; the peopie 
among whoin they dwelt. Ff The 
Lorp hath done great things for 
them. In causing their return to 
their own land; in ordering the 
arrangements for it; in bringing their 
captivity to an end; in securing such 
interposition from the civil rulers as 
to facilitate their return. This would 
indicate that the surrounding people 
had not an unfriendly feeling towards 
them, but that they pitied them in 
exile, and were disposed to acknow- 
ledge the hand of God in what was 
done. Their deliverance, in the cir- 
cumstances, was such as evidently to 
have been the work of God. This 
will agree well with the account of 
the return of the exiles from Babylon, 
and with all that had been done for 
them by Cyrus. Comp. Ezra i. 1-4. 
3. Lhe Lory hath done great things 
Jor us. <All that the people around 
us say is true. We see it; we feel it; 
we acknowledge it. Those to whom 
this appertained would see it more 
clearly than those who had merely 
observed it. A surrounding world 
may see in the conversion of a man, 
in his being turned from sin, in the 
influence of religion upon him, in his 
comfort, calmness, and peace, that 
“the Lord has done great things” 
for him; but he himself, while he re- 
sponds most fully to what they say, 
will see this more clearly than they 
do. There is more in his redemption, 
his conversion, his peace and joy, than 
they do or can perceive, and with 
emphasis he himself will say, “The 
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4 Turn again our captivity, O 
Lorp, as the streams in the 
south. 


gq Jer. xxxi. 9—14. 


Lord 14s done great things for me.” 
{ Whereof we are glad. It fills our 
souls with joy. If this is understood 
of the returning Hebrews—coming 
back from the captivity in Babylon— 
all must see how appropriate is the 
language; if it be applied to a sinner 
returning to God, itis no less suitable, 
for there is nothing that so fills the 
mind with joy as a true conversion 
to God. 

4, Turn again our captivity, O 
Lorp. Literally, “‘lurn our _cap- 
tivity.” The word “again” is in- 
serted by the translators, and conveys 
an idea which is not necessarily in the 
original. It is simply a prayer that 
God would “turn” their captivity ; 
i. e., looking upon the captivity as 
not wholly ended, or as, in some sense, 
still continuing, that it might please 
him «wholly to turn it, or to end it. 
The language would be applicable, if 
there was a new “captivity ” similar 
to the one from which they had been 
delivered, or if the one mainly referred 
to was not complete; that is, if a part 
of the people still remained in bond- 
age. ‘Lhe latter is probably the idea, 
that while a considerable part of the 
nation had been restored, and while 
an order had been issued for the re- 
storation of all the captives to their 
native land, it was still true that a 
portion of them remained in exile; 
and the prayer is, that God would 
interfere in their behalf, and complete 
the work. A portion of the exiles, in 
fact, returned under Cyrus; a part 
under Darius; a part under Xerxes 
and his successors. ‘The return was 
by no means accomplished at once, 
but occupied a succession of years. 
{ As the streams in the south, In 
the southern parts of Palestine, or in 
the regions bordering it on the south, 
—Idumea and Arabia. That is, As 
those streams when dried up by the 
summer heat are swelled by autumnal 
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5 They 7 that sow in tears shall 
reap in } joy. 

6 He that goeth forth and 

1 Or, singing. 

and winter rains, so let the streams 
of the returning people, which seem 
now to be diminished, be swelled by 
augmenting numbers coming again 
to their own land. Let the com- 
panies of returning emigrants be kept 
full, like swollen streams, until all 
shall have been brought back. 

5. They that sow in tears shall 
reap in goy. Though the sowing of 
seed is a work of labour and sorrow, 
—often a work so burdening the 
farmer that he weeps,—yet the re- 
turn—the harvest—is accompanied 
with rejoicing. The truth is ex- 
pressed in a general form, as illus- 
trating the idea that enterprises which 
are begun under many difficulties, and 
which require much labour, will be 
crowned with success, and that the 
joy is more than an equivalent for all 
the weariness and sorrow. Thus it is 
in respect to the toil of the husband- 
man; the cares and anxieties of the 
student; the work of conversion and 
repentance; the labours of the Chris- 
tian pastor; the efforts of the Sabbath- 
school teacher; the faithfulness of the 
Christian parent; the endeavours of 
a church for a revival of religion ; the 
zeal and sacrifice of the Christian 
missionary. The particular allusion 
here is to the exiles, in their long and 
weary march to their native land. 
It was a work of toil and tears, but 
there would be joy, like that of the 
harvest, when, their long journey over 
they should again come to their native 
land. Comp. Isa. ix. 3. 

6. He that goeth forth and weepeth. 
He that goes forth weeping—still an 
allusion to the farmer. He is seen 
moving slowly and sadly over the 
ploughed ground, burdened with his 
task, and in tears. J Bearing pre- 
cious seed. Marg., seed-basket. Lite- 
rally, “bearing the drawing out of 
seed ;” perhaps the seed as drawn out 
of his bag; or, as scattered or sown 
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weepeth, bearing ! precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with 
1 Or, seed-basket. 


regularly in furrows, so that it seems 
to be drawn out in regular lines over 
the fields. (J Shall doubtless come 
again. Shall come to this sown field 
again in the time of harvest. He will 
visit it with other feelings than those 
which he now has. {With rejoicing, 
etc. Then his tears will be turned 
to joy. Then the rich harvest will 
wave before him. Then he will thrust 
in his sickle and reap. ‘Then he will 
gather the golden grain, and the wain 
will groan under the burden, and the 
sheaves will be carried forth with 
songs of joy. He will be abundantly 
rewarded for all his toil; he will see 
the fruit of his labours; he will be 
filled with joy. The design of this 
illustration was, undoubtedly, to cheer 
the hearts of the exiles in their long 
and dangerous journey to their native 
land; it has, however, a wider and 
more universal application, as being 
fitted to encourage all in their en- 
deavours to secure their own salva- 
tion, and to do good in the world,— 
for the effort is often attended with 
sacrifice, toil, and tears. The joy of 
heaven will be more than a compen- 
sation for all this. The following 
remarks by Dr. Thomson (Land and 
the Book, vol.i., pp. 118, 119) will 
farnish an illustration of the meaning 
of this passage :—“ I never saw people 
sowing in tears exactly, but have often 
known them to do it in fear and dis- 
tress sufficient to draw them from any 
eye. In seasons of great scarcity, the 
poor peasants part in sorrow with 
every measure of precious seed cast 
into the ground. , It is like taking 
bread out of the mouths of their 
children; and in such times many 
bitter tears are actually shed over it. 
The distress is frequently so great 
that government is obliged to furnish 
seed, or none would be sown. Ibrahim 
Pasha did this more than once within 
my remembrance, copying the ex- 
ample, perhaps, of his great prede- 
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rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 
r Pg. xxx. 5. 


cessor in Egypt when the seven years’ 
famine was ended. The thoughts of 
this psalm may likewise have been 
suggested by the extreme danger 
which frequently attends the farmer 
in his ploughing and sowing. The 
calamity which fell upon the husband- 
men of Job when the oxen were 
ploughing, and the asses feeding be- 
side them, and the Sabeans fell upon 
them and took them away, and slew 
the servants with the edge of the 
sword (Job i. 14, 15), is often re. 
peated in our day. ‘To understand 
this, you must remember what I just 
told you about the situation of the 
arable lands in the open country; 
and here again we meet that verbal 
accuracy: the sower goes forth—that 
is, from the village. The people of 
Ibel and Khiem, in Merj’Aiytin, for 
example, have their best grain-grow- 
ing fields down in the ’Ard Hileh, 
six or eight miles from their homes, 
and just that much nearer the law- 
less border of the desert. When the 
country is disturbed, or the govern- 
ment weak, they cannot sow these 
lands except at the risk of their lives. 
Indeed, they always go forth in large 
companies, and completely armed, 
ready to drop the plough and seize 
the musket at a moment’s warning ; 
and yet, with all this care, many sad 
and fatal calamities overtake the men 
who must thus sow in tears. And 
still another origin may be found for 
the thoughts of the psalm in the ex- 
treme difficulty of the work itself in 
many places. The soil is rocky, im- 
practicable, overgrown with sharp 
thorns; and it costs much painful 
toil to break up and gather out the 
rocks, cut and burn the briers, and 
to subdue the stubborn soil, especially 
with their feeble oxen and insignifi- 
cant ploughs. Join all these to- 
gether, and the sentiment is very 
forcibly brought out, that he who 
labours hard, in cold and in rain, in 
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PSALM CXXVII. 
A Song of degrees } for Solomon. 
7XCEPT * the Lorp build the 
house, they labour in vain 
2 that build it; except the Lorp 


fear and danger, in poverty and in 
want, casting his precious seed in the 
ground, will surely come again, at 
harvest-time, with rejoicing, and 
bearing his sheaves with him.” 
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This psalm is entitled “A Song of 
Degrees for Solomon ;” in the margin, 
“Of Solomon.” In the Syriac Version 
the title is, “From the Psalms of the 
Ascent; spoken by David concerning 
Solomon ; it was spoken also of Haggai 
and Zechariah, who urged the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple.’ The meaning of 
the title may be either “for Solomon,” 
or “of Solomon ;”’ that is, it may have 
been either composed by him, or with 
reference tohim. Many have supposed 
that it was written by David near the 
close of his life, and was designed to be 
a guide to Solomon, his successor, in 
regard to the principles which should 
govern him in his reign. There is 
nothing, however, in the title in the 
Hebrew which would indicate that it 
was composed by David; and there is 
nothing in the psalm which would seem 
to be pecudiarly appropriate to address to 
a young monarch just entering on his 
reign, unless it was the mere fact of 
dependence on God. The allusion to 
children (vers. 3-5), beautiful and pro- 
per as it is, would seem to have no par- 
ticular pertinency to an entrance on the 
administration of a government, and 
would not be the topic which would most 
naturally be suggested in such circum- 
stances. The probability, therefore, is, 
that the psalm was composed dy Solo- 
mon. On what occasion, however, it 
was written, it is now impossible to de- 
termine. The sentiments and style are 
such as agree well with the idea that 
Solomon was the author, and the whole 
psalm might have been introduced into 
the Book of Proverbs without any mani- 
fest discrepancy with the general cha- 
racter and style ofthat book. From the 
psalm itself it would seem that it was 
composed mainly with reference to one 
who was entering on domestic life, and 
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keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain. 
1 Or, of; Ps. Ixxii., fille. 


s 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7. 
2 that are builders of it in it. 


that it was intended to set before such 
a one the views which ought to guide 
him, or the thoughts which ought to 
occur to him. Nothing could be more 
ppropeinate in such circumstances than 


a 

the sentiments of the psalm:—I. The 
entire dependence on God for success, 
ver. 1, II. The vanity of all efforts— 
rising early, and sitting up late—with- 
out the Divine blessing, ver. 2. III. 
The fact that children belong to God, 
and are to be regarded as his, ver. 3. 
IV. The aid which children might be 
expected to render to a father in sup- 
porting or defending him, ver. 4. Y. 
Lhe comfort which he might expect to 
derive from them, and the honour which, 
being properly trained, they would re- 
flect on him and on the family, ver. 6. 


1. Except the Lory build the house. 
Or rather, “a house.” The word 
house may refer either to an ordinary 
dwelling; to the temple, as a place of 
worship; or to a family, with refer- 
ence to its success and prosperity, as 
the word fouse is often used now. 
The statement is universal, and is de- 
signed to indicate a universal depend- 
ence on God in human undertakings, 
though it is not improbable that there 
may have been an allusion, when the 
psalm was composed, to some build- 
ing which was contemplated or com- 
menced. If the psalm was a compo- 
sition of David or Solomon, the allu- 
sion may have been to the temple 
about to be erected. The language, 
however, is so general as to be appli- 
cable to any enterprise of that kind. 
J They labour in vain that build it. 
Literally, “In vain toil its builders 
in it.” The idea is, that they are en- 
tirely dependent on God. No matter 
what their skill, their strength, their 
industry may be—all will be in vain 
unless God shall assist them. They 
are dependent on Him for life, for 
health, for strength, for practical 
wisdom, for a disposition to continue 
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2 Itis vain for you to rise up 
early, to sit up late, to eat 4 the 
é Gen. iii. 17, 19. 


their work, and for success in it. 
Their work might be destroyed by 
fire, by a tempest, by an earthquake, 
or by an irruption of enemies; and 
for the result, therefore, they are en- 
tirely dependent on God. Except 
the Lorp keep the city. The same 
idea of dependence is here repeated 
in another form. The preservation 
of a city depends wholly on God, 
whatever care or precaution may be 
used. J Lhe watchman waketh but 
in vain. Literally, “In vain waketh 
the keeper.’ ‘The word rendered 
waketh means to be sleepless; and 
then, to watch. ‘The allusion is to 
the watch or guard appointed to keep 
a city, and the idea is, that, whatever 
may be the diligence, the care, the 
fidelity of one thus appointed to guard 
a city, its safe-keeping must depend 
on God alone. Fires may break out 
in spite of the watchmen; a tempest 
may sweep over it; bands of armed 
men may assail it; or the pestilence 
may suddenly come into it, and 
spread desolation through its dwell- 
ings. There may have been an allu- 
sion in this to some immediate ar- 
rangement for guarding Jerusalem 
when the psalm was composed; but 
the remark is so general that it is 
not necessary to confine it to that. 
It is universally true that, after all 
the care for their own preservation 
which men can employ, their safety 
depends wholly on God. 

2. It is vain for you to rise up 
early. The psalmist docs not here 
say that it is improper to rise early ; 
or that there could be zo advantage 
in it; or that men would be more 
likely to be successful in their under- 
takings if they did no? rise early ; 
but that, although this was done, 
they would be still altogether de- 
pendent on God. Were early rising, 
without his blessing, would not secure 
what they hoped to accomplish, for 
everything is still in the hand of God. 
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bread of sorrows: for so he giveth 
his beloved sleep. 


Health, strength, clearness of mind, 
and success, are all under his control ; 
and though early rising may tend to 
produce all these—as it does in fact 
—yet still men are not the less de- 
pendent on God for success. [ Zo 
sit up late, That you may labour or 
study. As in the former case the 
psalmist does not express any opinion 
about the propriety or impropriety of 
early rising, so it is in respect to this. 
He merely says that if it is done, this, 
of itself, will not accomplish the ob- 
ject; men are still dependent on God 
for success though they do it. Asa 
matter of fact, however, sitting up 
late has less tendency to promote 
success in life than early rising; but 
in either case there is the same de- 
pendence on God. f Zo eat the bread 
of sorrows. Bread of care, anxiety, 
or trouble; that is, bread earned or 
procured by the severity of toil. 
There may be an allusion here to the 
original sentence pronounced on man, 
Gen. iii. 17. The meaning is, that it 
is in vain that you labour hard, that 
you exhaust your strength, in order 
to get bread to eat, unless God shall 
bless you. After all your toil the re- 
sult is with him. J For so he giveth 
his beloved sleep. ‘The word “for” 
is not in the original. ‘The sentence 
is very obscure in the connexion in 
which it stands. The Septuagint and 
Latin Vulgate render it, “ Ye who eat 
the bread of care—rise when you have 
rested—when he hath given his be- 
loved sleep.” Some have supposed it 
to mean that God gives his people rest 
without toil,—or that, while others 
labour, his “ beloved ’—his friends— 
sleep; but this interpretation is not 
necessarily demanded by the Hebrew, 
and is inconsistent with the general 
doctrine of the Bible. Others have 
supposed the idea to be, that God 
gives his beloved rest after labour; 
but though this is true, it is not true 
of them peculiarly or exclusively. 
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3 Lo, children “ ave an heritage 
of the Lorp: and the fruit of the 
womb ?s his reward. 

uw Gen. xxxili. 5; 1 Sam. ii. 5. 


Some suppose, with as little proba- 


bility, that the meaning is, that what 
others hope (but hope in vain) to get 
by labour, the Lord bestows upon his 
people in sleep, they know not how. 
The meaning evidently is, that God 
bestows “sleep”? upon his people in 
some sense in which it is not bestowed 
on others, or that there is, in regard 
to their case, something in which they 
differ from those who are so anxious 
and troubled,—who rise so early for 
the sake of gain,—who toil so late,— 
who eat the bread of care. The idea 
scems to be that there would be calm- 
ness, repose, freedom from anxiety or 
solicitude. God makes the mind of 
his people—his beloved—calm and 
tranquil, while the world around is 
filled with anxiety and restlessness— 
busy, bustling, worried. As a conse- 
quence of this calmness of mind, and 
of their confidence in him, they enjoy 
undisturbed repose at night. They 
are not kept wakeful and anxious 
about their worldly affairs as other 
men are, for they leave all with God, 
and zhus he “giveth his beloved sleep.” 
The particle “so”—yp, kén — or 
“thus,” I apprehend, refers to the 
general sense of what lind been said, 
rather than to what dmmediately pre- 
cedes it ;—to the fact that all success 
depends on God (ver. 1), and that it 
is always by his interposition, and not 
as the result of human skill, toil, or 
fatigue, that men find calmness, suc- 
cess, repose. It is only by the favour 
of God, and by their recognizing their 
dependence on him, that they tind 
repose, success, and freedom from 
care. 

3. Lo, children are an heritage of 
the Lorp. ‘They are an inheritance 
derived from the Lord. They are 
bestowed by him as really as success 
is in building a house, or in guarding 
acity. The idea is, that everything 
which we value, or which we desire, 
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4 As arrows are in the hand of 
a mighty man; so are children of 
the youth. 

5 Happy is the man that hath 
is a gift from God, and is to be re- 
ceived as from him, and to be acknow- 
ledged as his gift. The general idea 
here, as in the previous verses, is that 
of entire dependence on God. J And 
the frutt of the womb is his reward. 
Or rather, “ @ reward ;” that is, they 
are of the nature of a reward for a 
life of devotion to God; they are 
among the blessings which God pro- 
mises, and are evidences of his favour. 
Our translation by inserting the 
words “zs his” obscures the sense, as 
if the meaning were that they belong 
to God as his “reward ” for what he 
does for us. The reverse of this is 
the true idea,—that they are a bless- 
ing with which he rewards or favours 
his people. Of course, this is not 
universally true, but the promise is a 
gencral one, in accordance with the 
usual promises in the Bible in regard 
to the result of piety. Children are 
to be reckoned among the Divine 
favours bestowed on us, and for their 
lives, their health, their virtues, and 
the happiness derived from them, 
we are, as in other things, dependent 
on him,—as in building a house, 
in guarding a city, or in the rest and 
comfort derived from toil. 

4. As arrows are in the hand of @ 
mighty man. They are what a parent 
may rely on for defence in danger, or 
for help in securing provision for 
himself and family,—as the warrior 
or the hunter relies on his arrows. 
{ So are children of the youth. Sous 
in their youth; in their prime and 
vigour. The comparison of sons with 
arrows or spears is common in Arabic 
poetry. See Rosenmiiller, Com. zn 
loc. Also Morgenland, in loc. 


5. Happy is the man. Heb., The 
happiness of the man. See Notes on 
Ps.i.1l. GY That hath his quiver full 
of them. The quiver is a case in 
which arrows are carried; and as a 
man—a hunter or warrior—feels se- 
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1 his quiver full of them: they 
shall not be ashamed, but they 
shall * speak with the enemies in 
the » gate. 
1 filled his quiver with. 
2 Or, subdue, Ps. xviii. 47, or, destroy. 
v Job v, 4. 


cure when he has his quiver full of 


arrows, © 2 man is blessed in pro- 
portion to the number of his sons. 
This is in accordance with the idea 
often presented in the Bible, and the 
promise often made there of a numer- 
ous posterity as a proof of the Divine 
favour. J They shall not be ashamed. 
They shall not turn back discomfited, 
hanging their heads with shame and 
confusion. See Notes on Job vi. 20. 
YJ But they shall speak with the ene- 
mies in the gate. Marg., shall subdue, 
or destroy. The Hebrew word, how- 
ever, means fo speak ; and the mean- 
ing is, that they would speak to their 
foes in the place of conflict,—for a 
battle occurred often in the gate of 
a city, as the possession of a gate, or 
an entrance to a city was of so much 
importance to those who attacked, 
and those who defended it. The idea 
is, that they would speak with effect ; 
they would distinguish themselves; 
they would let their presence be 
known. The connexion does not 
allow us to understand this of foren- 
sic controversy, or of transactions in 
business, though these were usually 
performed at the gates of cities. The 
meaning is, that they would do honour 
to the family, and gratify the heart 
of the parent, by their valour in 
defending their city and home, or in 
attacking the cities of the enemies of 
their country. The psalm is designed 
to inculcate the lesson of dependence 
on God for success in everything. 
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The author of this psalm is un- 
known, as is also the occasion on 
which it was composed. It is not 
known, either, why this psalm was 
placed among those which are called 
“Songs of Degrees,’ The scope aud 
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PSALM COXXVIIL. 
A Seng of degrees. 


LESSED » is every one that 

feareth the Lorp: that walk- 
eth in his ways. 

2 For = thou shalt eat the 


w Ps. exii. 1. x Isa. iii, 10, 


design of it, however, cannot be mis- 
understood. It is intended to show the 
advantage of religion on the affairs of 
this life, and especially on the domestic 
relations ;—in a numerous family, in 
the character of children, and in being 
permitted to sce numerous descend- 
ants. In connexion with this, the pos- 
sessor of true religion would be per- 
mitted to see the prosperity of Zion— 
the good of Jerusalem, and peace upon 
Isracl. Of course this is to be regarded 
as a gencral statement, or as indicating 
what will commonly be true as the re- 
sult of religion. See Notes on Ps. xxxvii. 
9,33; cxii. 2,3. Thus industry, tem- 
poses penne tend to promote 

ealth and long life, so that health and 
a long life are the general result ; but it 
would be unfair to regard one who 
should assert this as meaning to say that 
it is eniversally true, or that men who 
are industrious, temperate, and prudent, 
are never sick, and ever dic. 

The psalm states, in general (ver. 1), 
the blessedness of those who fear the 
Lord. This blessedness is seen (1) in 
their success in life, ver. 2; (2) ina 
numerous and happy family, ver. 3; (8) 
in being permitted to see children’s chil- 
dren, ver. 6; (4) in being permitted to 
see the prosperity of religion—the “ good 
of Jerusalem,’’ and “ peace upon Israel,” 
vers. 5, 6. 


1. Blessed is every one that feareth 
the Lorp. That honours God; that 
is truly pious. See Notes on Ps. i. 1; 
exii. 1. What that blessedness is, 
is indicated in the following verses. 
Y That walketh in his ways. The 
ways which God commands or directs. 
On the word walketh, see Notes on 
Ps. i. 1. 

2, For thou shalt eat the labour of 
thine hands. ‘Thou shalt enjoy the 
avails of thy labour; thou shalt be 
secure in thy rights. See Notes on 
Isa. ili. 10. This is a general promise 
respecting the prosperity which re- 
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labour of thine hands: happy 
shalt thou be, and 7 shall be well 
with thee. 

ligion affords. 
religious, this would be universal, so 
far as man is concerned. Property 
would be secure; and, except so far 


If all men were truly 
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3 Thy wife ¥ shall be as a fruit- 

ful vine by the sides of thine 
y Ez. xix. 10, 


labour of his own hands ;” and pro- 
perty would no more be swept away 
by war, or become the prey of rob- 
bers and freebooters, Religion, if it 


wie AE 


as abundant harvests might be pre- 
vented by the direct providence of 
God—by blight, and mildew, and 
storms, and drought—all men would 
enjoy undisturbed the avails of their 
labour. Slavery, whereby one man 
is compelled to labour for another, 
would come to an end; every one 
who is now a slave would “eat the 


prevailed universally, would produce 
universal security in our rights. 
{ Happy shalt thou be, and it shall 
be well with thee. Literally, “ Happy 
thou, and well with thee.” That is, 
happiness and security would be the 
consequence of true religion. 

3. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine by the sides of thine house. Itis 
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house: thy children like olive 
plants = round about thy table. 
4 Behold, that thus shall the 


z Ps. exliy. 19. a Ps. exxxiy. 3. 


not uncommon in the East, as else- 
where, to train a vine along the sides 
of a house—partly to save ground ; 
partly because it is a good exposure 
for fruit; partly as an ornament; 
and partly to protect it from thieves. 
Such a vine, in its beauty, and in the 
abundant clusters upon it, becomes a 
beautiful emblem of the mother of a 
numerous household. One of the 
blessings most desired and most 
valued in the East was a numerous 
posterity, and this, in the case of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was 
among the chief blessings which God 
promised to them—a posterity that 
should resemble in number the sands 
of the sea or the stars of heaven. 
Comp. Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17; xxxii. 
12. These two things—the right to 
the avails of one’s labour (ver. 2), 
and a numerous family —are the 
blessings which are first specified as 
constituting the happiness of a pious 
household. | Thy children like olive 
plants round about thy table. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. lii. 8. Beautiful; pro- 
ducing abundance; sending up young 
plants to take the place of the old 
when they decay and die. The follow- 
ing extract and preceding cut from 
“The Land and Book,” vol. i., pp. 
76, 77, will furnish a good illustra- 
tion of this passage: —‘‘ To what 
particular circumstance does David 
refer in the 128th Psalm, where he 
says, Thy children shall be like olive- 
plants round about thy table? Follow 
me into the grove, and I will show 
you what may have suggested the 
comparison. Here we have hit upon 
a beautiful illustration. This aged 
and decayed tree is surrounded, as 
you see, by several young and thrifty 
shoots, which spring from the root of 
the venerable parent. They seem to 
uphold, protect, and embrace it. We 
may even fancy that they now bear 
that load of fruit which would other- 
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man be blessed that feareth the 
LORD. 

5 The Lorp shall bless thee 
out * of Zion: and thou shalt see 


wise be demanded of the feeble 
parent. Thus do good and affection- 
ate children gather round the table 
of the righteous. Each contributes 
something to the common wealth 
and welfare of the whole—a beauti- 
ful sight, with which may God refresh 
the eyes of every friend of mine.” 

4. Behold, that thus shall the man 
be blessed, etc. As if he had said, 
“Look upon this picture. See the 
farmer cultivating his fields; see him 
gathering in the grain; sec him at 
his own table calmly, quietly, and 
gratefully enjoying the fruit of his 
toil. Look upon that picture of a 
happy family—numerous, cheerful, 
beloved—giving promise of upholding 
the name of the family in future 
years,—and see all this as coming 
from the Lord,— and you have an 
illustration of the blesseduess which 
follows a religious life.’’ 

5. The Lop shall bless thee out of 
Zion. Will not merely bless thee in 
the field and in the house, but will 
add blessings that seem to come more 
directly out of Zion, or that seem to 
be more directly connected with re- 
ligion :—shall bless thee with religious 
influences in thine own family ; shall 
bless thee by permitting thee to see 
the growth of the church and the 
conversion of souls. And thou 
shalt see the good of Jerusalem. The 
prosperity, the happiness of Jeru- 
salem :—that is, the good of the 
church; the advancement of pure 
religion. The Hebrew might be 
rendered, “ And look thou upon the 
good of Jerusalem ”—in the impera- 
tive; and, thus rendered, it would be 
a command to regard, in these cir- 
cumstances, the welfare of Jerusalem, 
or the prosperity of the church; but 
the language will also admit of the 
other construction, and the connexion 
seems to require it. Thus understood, 
it is a promise that he who is referred 
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the good of Jerusalem all the 
days of thy life. 

6 Yea, thou shalt see thy chil- 
dren’s ° children, and ¢ peace 
upon Israel. 

& Gen. |. 23; Job xlii. 16. 
c Ps. exxv. 5. 


—_—. 


of the continual prosperity of religion 
inthe world. J All the days of thy 
life. To the very close of life. No 
higher blessing could be promised to 
a pious man than that he should see 
religion always prospering ; that the 
last view which he would have of the 
world should be the rapid advances of 
religion; that he should die in a 
revival of religion. 

6. Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s 
children. This is a continuation of 
the idea of blessedness as connected 
with 2 numerous posterity—an object 
of so much interest to the Hebrews 
(see Notes on ver. 3), and having its 
foundation in our nature. § And 
peace upon Israel. See Ps. exxv. 5. 
As the crowning blessing ; a blessing 
above that of success in worldly 
affairs; above that of seeing a nu- 
merous and happy posterity. ‘The 
love of God is the supreme affection 
in the mind of a pious man; the 
desire that his cause may prosper 
and triumph is to him a supreme 
desire. Man is truly and completely 
blessed only in religion. 
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This psalm is entitled merely “A 
Song of Degrees.” Its author is un- 
known; and the occasion on which it 
was written cannot now be ascertained. 
It is a psalm which would be applicable 
to many periods of the Jewish history, 
and it is not of such a nature that 
it can with certainty be referred to 
any one of them. There is nothing in 
it which would forbid us to suppose that 
it was composed on the return from the 
Babylonish exile, but there is nothing 
to fix it definitely to that event. Why 
it was made one of the “Songs of De- 
grees’’ is equally unknown. It merely 
refers to the fact that Israel had often 
been roughly and severely treated; and 


to would be permitted to enjoy a view 
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A Song of degrees, 
ANY 1 a time have they 
afflicted me from ¢4my youth, 
may Israel now say: 
2 Manya time havethey afflicted 
1 Or, Much. ad Ex. i. 13,14; Lam. i. 3. 
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it contains a prayer that those who were 


the enemies of Zion might be punished 
in a proper manner. It would seem 
probable that it was composed during a 
time of trouble, of war, or of persecu- 
tion, and that the main purpose of the 
writer was to refer to the fact that the 
same thing had often occurred before, 
and to find consolation and support in 
that fact. The principle on which it is 
founded is, that there is nothing to be 
dreaded as the result of trial, if we have 

assed through the same form of trial 

efore, and if we have not sunk but have 
been sustained under it. ‘This furnishes 
an assurance that the same thing may 
occur again. 


1. Many a time. Marg., asin Heb., 
much. Probably, however, the idea 
is, as expressed in our translation, 
many a time; often. So it isin the 
Latin Vulgate and the Septuagint ; 
and this accords better with the con- 
nexion. J Have they afflicted me 
Jrom my youth. Have I been afflicted ; 
have others dealt unjustly by me. The 
youth here is the beginning of the 
history of that people:—since we 
began to be a people; since the 
nation was founded. {J May Israel 
now say. May the nation now say. 
It is clear from this that the psalm 
was not written at an early period of 
their history. 

2. Many a time, etc. This repeti- 
tion is designed to fix the thoughts on 
the fact, and to impress it on the 
mind. The mind dwells on the fact 
as important in its bearing on the 
present occasion or emergency. The 
idea is, that it is no new thing to be 
thus afflicted. It has often occurred. 
It is a matter of long and almost con- 
stant experience. Our enemies have 
often attempted to destroy us, but in 
vain. What we experience now we 
have often experienced, and when 
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me from my youth; yet ¢ they 
have not prevailed against me. 

3 The plowers plowed upon my 
back; they made long their fur- 
rows. 

¢ Jolin xvi. 33. Sf 1 Cor, xvi. 22, 
thus tried we have been as often de- 
livered, and have nothing now there- 
fore to fear. We are not to regard it 
as a strange thing that we are now 
afflicted; and we are not to be dis- 
couraged or disheartened as if our 
enemies could overcome us, for they 
have often tried it in vain. He who 
has protected us heretofore can pro- 
tect us still. He who defended us 
before can defend us now, and the 
past furnishes an assurance that he 
will defend us if it is best that we 
should be protected. It does much to 
support us in affliction if we can re- 
eall to mind the consolations which 
we had in former trials, and can avail 
ourselves of the result of past experi- 
ence in supporting us now. J Ved 
they have not prevailed against me. 
They have never been able to over- 
come us. We were safe then in the 
Divine hands; we shall be safe in the 
same hands now. 


8. The ploughers ploughed upon 
my back. 'The comparison here is un- 
doubtedly taken from the ploughing 
of land, and the idea is that the 
sufferings which they had endured 
were such as would be well repre- 
sented by a plough passing over a 
field, tearing up the sod; piercing 
deep; and producing long rows or 
furrows. The direct allusion would 
seem to be to stripes inflicted on the 
back, as if a plough had been made to 
pass over it; and the meaning is, 
that they had been subjected to 
sufferings as slaves or criminals were 
when the lash cut deep into the flesh. 
Probably the immediate thing in the 
mind of the psalmist was the hard 
bondage of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when they were subjected to 
all the evils of servitude. J They 
made long their furrows. On my 
back. The word here used, and 
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4 The Lorp is righteous: he 
hath cut asunder the cords of the 
wicked. 

5 Let / them all be confounded 
and turned back that hate Zion. 

6 Let them be as the grass 


rendered sade long—JN, arach, 


means to make long, to prolong, to 
extend in a right line, and it may be 
used either in the sense of making 
long as to extent or space, or making 
long in regard to time, prolonging. 
The latter would seem to be the 
meaning here, as it is difficult to see 
in what sense it could be said that 
stripes inflicted on the back could be 
made long. They might, however, be 
continued and repeated; the suffer- 
ings might be prolonged sufferings as 
well as deep. It was a work of long- 
continued oppression and wrong. 

4. The Lord is righteous. Righ- 
teous in permitting this; righteous in 
what he has done, and will do, in the 
treatment of those who inflict such 
wrongs. We may now safely commit 
our cause to him in view of what he 
has done in the past. He was not 
indifferent then to our sufferings, or 
deaf to the cries of his people; he in- 
terposed and punished the oppressors 
of his people, and we may trust him 
still. He hath cut asunder the cords 
of the wicked. By which they bound 
us. He did this in our “youth ;” 
when we were oppressed and beaten 
in Egypt. Then he interposed, and 
set us free. 

5. Let them all be confounded and 
turned back, etc. This might be ren- 
dered in the indicative, “they are 
ashamed,” but the connexion seems 
to require the rendering in our ver- 
sion. It isa prayer that God would 
now interpose as he had done in former 
times, and that he would cause all the 
haters of Zion to be put to shame as 
formerly. 

G. Let them be as the grass upon 
the housetops. ‘The housetops, or 
roofs of houses, covered with sand or 
earth, in which seeds of grass may 
germinate and begin to grow, but 
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apon the house-tops, 9 which 
withereth afore it groweth up; 
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8 Neither do they which go by 
say, The blessing" of the Lorp 


7 Wherewith the mower filleth | be upon you: we bless you in the 
not his hand, nor he that bindeth | name of the Lorn. 


sheaves his bosom. 


where, as there is no depth of earth, 
and as the heat of the sun there would 
be intense, it would soon wither away. 
See Notes on Isa. xxxvii. 27. 9 Which 
withereth afore it groweth up. This, 
even if it has any meaning, is not the 
meaning of the original. The idea in 
the Hebrew is,—and it is so rendered 
in the Septuagint, the Latin Vulgate, 
and by Luther,—* which before [one ] 
pulls it, withers.” Grass would wither 
or dry up, of course, if it were pulled 
up or cut down, but the grass here 
spoken of withers even before this is 
done. It has no depth of earth to 
sustain it; having sprouted, and 
begun to grow, it soon dies—a perfect 
image of feebleness and desolation; of 
hopes begun only to be disappointed. 
“This morning ” (says Dr. ‘Thomson, 
“ Land and the Book,” vol. ii., p. 574) 
“T saw a striking illustration of this 
most expressive figure. To obtain a 
good view of the ‘Tyropear, my guide 
took me to the top of a house on the 
brow of Zion, and the grass which 
had grown over the roof during the 
rainy season was now entirely withered 
and perfectly dry.” 

7. Wherewith the mower filleth not 
his hand. It cannot be gathered and 
laid up for the use of cattle, as grass 
ean that grows in the field. It is 
valueless for any such purpose; or, 
is utterly worthless, The phrase 
“filleth not his hand” seems to be 
derived from the idea of reaping, 
where the reaper with one hand takes 
hold of the grain which he reaps, and 
cuts it off with the sickle in the 
other. Nor he that bindeth sheaves. 
The man who gathers in the harvest. 
This was commonly performed by a 
different person from the reaper. 
G His bosom. This word would com- 
monly refer to the bosom of the gar- 
ment, in which things were carried ; 
or that part above the girdle. Itmay 


g 2 Kings xix. 26. & Ruth ii. 4. 


be used here, however, in a larger 
sense,—since it is incongruous to sup- 
pose that sheaves of grain would be 
carried thus,—as meaning simply 
that one who gathered the sheaves 
would usually convey them in his 
arms, folding them to his bosom. 

8. Neither do they which go by say, 
The blessing of the Lorp, etc. As in 
a harvest-field, where persons passing 
by express their joy and gratitude 
that their neighbours are reaping an 
abundant harvest. The phrase “The 
blessing of the Lord be upon you,” 
was expressive of good wishes; of 
pious congratulation; of a hope of 
success and prosperity ; as when we 
say, “God be with you;” or, “God 
bless you.” The meaning here is, 
that such language would never be 
used in reference to the grass or grain 
growing on the house-top, since it 
would never justify a wish of that 
kind :—it would be ridiculous and 
absurd to apply such language to any 
one who should be found gathering 
up that dry, and withered, and worth- 
less grass. So the psalmist prays that 
it may be in regard to all who hate 
Zion (ver. 5), that they may have no 
such prosperity as would be repre- 
sented by a growth of luxuriant and 
abundant grain; no such prosperity 
as would be denoted by the reaper 
and the binder of sheaves gathering 
in such a harvest; no such prosperity 
as would be indicated by the cheerful 
greeting and congratulation of neigh- 
bours who express their gratification 
and their joy at the rich and abundant 
harvest which has crowned the labours 
of their friend, by tlie prayer that God 
would bless him. J We bless you in 
the name of the Lorp. Still the lan- 
guage of pious joy and gratification 
addressed by his neighbours to him 
whe was reaping his harvest. All this 
is simply language drawn from com- 
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PSALM OCXXX. 
A Song of degrees. 


PSALM CXXX, 


2 Lord, hear my voice; * let 
thine ears be attentive to the 


gut of the depths * have I cried | voice of my supplications. 


unto thee, O Lorp. 


mon life, uttering a prayer that the 
enemies of Zion might be “confounded 
and turned back” (ver. 5); a prayer 
that they might not be successful in 
their endeavoursto destroy the Church. 
Such a prayer cannot but be regarded 
as proper and right. 


PSALM CXXxX. 


This psalm also is entitled “ A Song of 
Degrees.”” See Notes on Introd. to Ps. 
exx. The author and the occasion on 
which it was composed are unknown, as 
is also the reason why it was included 
in this group of psalms. 

The language of the psalm seems to be 
that of an individual; but most inter- 
preters suppose that it is an individual 
speaking in the name of the nation, and 
representing its calamities and its peni- 
tence. Some have imagined that the per- 
son represented as speaking in vers. 7, 8, 
is a different individual from the one 
speaking in the other part of the psalm, 
but there seems to be no ground for this 
opinion. It is commonly supposed that 

e psalm had reference to the state of 
the Jews in the Babylonish captivity, 
but there is no necessity for limiting it 
to that period, if indced it has any refer- 
ence tothe people of Israel. There were 
Many occasions in their history when 
the language of the psalm would not be 
Jess appropriate than at that time. But 
there is no necessity at all for supposing 
that it refers to the nation as such. It 
may be the language of an individual, 
mourning over his sins, and pleading 
for mercy, expressing deep conviction of 
sin, and humble trust in God as the only 
hope for a convinced, condemned, and 
penitent sinner. As such, it would re- 
present what has occurred in thousands 
of cases when sinners have been brought 
to conviction of sin, and have cried for 
mercy. Understood in this manner, it 
is one of the most instructive and touch- 
ing of the psalms. I know of no reason 
why it may not be so regarded. 


1. Out of the depths. The word 
rendered depths is from a verb—pmny, 
amak—which means to be deep; then, 


i Lam. iii. 55; Jonah ii.2. & 2 Chron. vi. 40. 


to be unsearchable; then, to make 
deep ; and it would apply to anything 
low, deep, or profound, as the ocean, 
a pit, or a valley. The word here 
used occurs elsewhere only in the fol- 
lowing places :—Ps. lxix. 2, 14, where 
it is rendered deep, applied to waters; 
and Isa. li. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 34, where 
it is rendered depths. The word, as 
used here, would be applicable to deep 
affliction, dejection, or distress. It 
would be applicable (a) to affliction 
—the depths of sorrow from loss of 
friends, property, or bodily suffering ; 
(d) sin—the depths into which the 
soul is plunged under the conscions- 
ness of guilt; (c) mental trouble— 
low spirits—melancholy—darkness of 
mind—loss of comfort in religion—~ 
powerful temptation — disappoint- 
ment—the anguish caused by in- 
gratitude—or sadness of heart in 
view of the crimes and the sorrows 
of men—or grief at the coldness, 
the hardness, the insensibility of our 
friends to their spiritual condition. 
From all these depths of sorrow it is 
our privilege to call upon the Lord; 
in those depths of sorrow it is proper 
thus to implore his help. Often he 
brings us into these “depths”? that 
we may be led to call upon him; 
always when we are brought there, 
we should call upon him. ¥ Have Z 
cried unto thee, O Lonp. Or rather, 
“do I now invoke thee,” or call 
earnestly upon thee. The language 
does not refer so much to the past as 
the present. I now cry for mercy; 
I now implore thy blessing. The 
condition is that of one who in deep 
sorrow, or under deep conviction for 
sin, pleads earnestly that God would 
have compassion on him. 

2. Lord, hear my voice, This is 
the prayer; this is what he cried. 
It is the language of earnest pleading. 
{| Let thine ears be attentive to the 
voice of my supplications. Do not 
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3 If « thou, Lory, shouldest 
mark iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall stand P 

4 But there is forgiveness 


7 Ps. exliii. 2; Rom. iii. 20—24. 
m Ex. xxxiv. 7; Dan. ix. 9; Rom. viii. 1. 


turn away from me; do not disregard 
my cry. See Notes on Ps. v. 1. 

8. If thou, Lorp, shouldest mark 
iniquities. If thou shouldst observe, 
note, attend to, regard all the evil 
that I have done. The Hebrew word 
means properly to keep, to watch, to 
guard. ‘Che word, as used here, refers 
to that kind of vigilance or watchful- 
ness which one is expected to manifest 
who is on guard; who keeps watch in 
a city or camp by night. The idea is, 
If God should thus look with a scruti- 
nizing eye; if he should try to see all 
that he could see; if he should suffer 
nothing to escape his observation; if 
he should deal with us exactly as we 
are; if he should overlook nothing, 
forgive nothing, we could have no 
hope. § Who shall stand? Who 
shall stand upright ? Who could stand 
before thee? Who could hope to be 
acquitted? This implies (1) that the 
petitioner was conscious of guilt, or 
knew that he was a sinner; (2) that 
he felt there was a depth of depravity 
in his heart which God could sce, 
but which de did not,—as every man 
must be certain that there is in his 
own soul; (3) that God had the power 
of bringing that to light if he choso 
to do it, so that the guilty man would 
be entirely overwhelmed ; (4) that he 
who urged the prayer rested his only 
hope on the fact that God would not 
mark iniquity; would 2o¢ develope 
what was in him; would not judge 
him by what he saw in his heart; 
but would deal with him otherwise, 
and show him mercy and compassion. 
Every man must feel that if God 
should “mark iniquity” as it is,—if 
he should judge us as we are,—we 
could have no hope. It is only on 
the ground that we may be for- 
given, that we can hope to come 
before him. 
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with thee, that " thou mayest be 
feared. 

5 I wait for the Lorn, my soul 
doth wait, and in his word do I 
hope. 


an Jer, xxxiii. 8, 9; 2 Tim. ii. 19. 


4. But there is forgiveness with 
thee. The Septuagint renders this 
iAaopoe, propitiation, reconciliation ; 
the Latin Vulgate propitiatio, pro- 
pitiation. The Hebrew word means 
pardon. The idea is, that sin may 
be forgiven; or, that God is a Being 
who does pardon sin, and that this is 
the only ground of hope. When we 
come before God, the ground of our 
hope is not that we can justify our- 
selves; not that we can prove we 
have not sinned; not that we can 
explain our sins away; not that we 
can offer an apology for them; it is 
only in a frank and full confession, 
and in a hope that God will forgive 
them. He who does not come in this 
manner can have no hope of accept- 
ance with God. YJ That thou mayest 
be feared. That thou mayest be 
reverenced; or, that men may be 
brought to serve and worship thee— 
may be brought to a proper reverence 
for thy name. The idea is, not that 
pardon produces fear or terror,—for 
the very reverse is truc,—but that 
God, by forgiving the sinner, brings 
him to reverence him, to worship 
him, to serve him:—that is, the 
sinner is truly reconciled to God, 
and becomes a sincere worshipper. 
The offender is so pardoned that he 
is disposed to worship and honour 
God; for God has revealed himself 
as one who forgives sin, iz order that 
the siuner may be encouraged to come 
to him, and be his true worshipper. 

5. I wait for the Lorp. That is, 
in this state of distress and trouble— 
from these “depths” of woe, and 
sorrow, and conviction of sin. This 
implies two things: (1) that he had 
no other dependence; (2) that his 
soul was actually ina waiting posture, 
or that he actually looked to the 
Lord for his interposition. J My 
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6 My soul waiteth for the Lord 
more than they that watch for 
the morning; | I say, more than 

1 Or, which watch unto the morning, 


soul doth wait. I wait, with all my 
soul and heart. YJ And in his word 
do I hope. In his promise. I believe 
that he will fulfil that promise, and 
that I shall find a gracious answer to 
my prayers. Under conviction for 
sin, under deep sorrow and distress 
of any kind, this is the only hope of 
man. If God does noé interpose, there 
is no deliverer; that he zzdd interpose 
we may feel assured, if we come to 
him with a humble, a believing, and 
a penitent heart. 

6. My soul waiteth for the Lord 
more than they that watch for the 
morning. More intently; more anx- 
iously. The Septuagint and Latin 
Vulgate render this, “My soul hopeth 
in the Lord from the morning watch 
till night.’ The idea is that of 
watchers — night guards — who look 
anxiously for the break of day that 
they may be relieved. It is not that 
of persons who simply look for the 
return of day, but of those who are 
on guard—or it may be who watch 
beside the sick or the dying—and 
who look out on the east to mark 
the first indications of returning 
light. To them the night seems 
long; they are weary, and want re- 
pose ; all around is chcerless, gloomy, 
and still; and they long for the first 
signs that light will again visit the 
world. Thus in affliction—the long, 
dark, dreary, gloomy night of sorrow 
—the sufferer looks for the first indi- 
cation, the first faint ray of comfort 
to the soul. Thus under deep con- 
viotion for sin, and deep apprehension 
of the wrath of God—that night, dark, 
dreary, gloomy, often long—the soul 
looks for some ray of comfort, some 
intimation that God will be merciful, 
and will speak peace and pardon. 
J I say, more than they that watch 
for the morning. Marg., which watch 
unto the morning. The translation 
in the text best expresscs the sense, 
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they that watch for the morning. 
7 Let Israel hope ° in the 

Lorp: for with the Lorp there 
o Ps. lxxi, 5; Rom. viii. 24; Heb. x. $5. 


There is something exceedingly beau- 
tiful and touching in this language 
of repetition, though it is much en- 
feebled by the words which our trans- 
lators have inserted, “I say, more 
than.” The Hebrew is, “more than 
they that watch for the morning,— 
watch for the morning,” as if the 
mind dwelt upon the words as better 
expressing its own anxious state than 
any other words could do. Every 
one who has been afflicted will feel 
the force of this; every one who has 
been under conviction of sin, and who 
has felt himself in danger of suffering 
the wrath of God, will remember how 
anxiously he longed for mercy, for 
light, for peace, for some indication, 
even the most faint, like the first ray 
which breaks in the east, that his 
soul would find mercy and peace. 

7. Let Israel hope in the Lory. In 
such circumstances of affliction and 
distress, let not the people of God 
despair. In the darkest night, in 
calamities deep and prolonged, let 
not those who love God despair. 
The morning will dawn; the light 
will break in the east; deliverance 
and joy will come. The Hebrew here 
is, “ Trust, O Israel, in the Lord.” 
The design of the psalmist seems to 
be, from his own experience, to per- 
suade others—the afflicted people of 
God—to put their trust in Him in 
whom he had himself hoped. From 
the very depths of affliction, guilt, 
and almost despair, he had looked to 
the Lord:—encouraged and persuaded 
by his example, he would now entreat 
the people of God everywhere and 
always, in like manner, to trust him. 
S| For with the Lonp there is mercy. 
He is merciful, and in his mercy we 
may trust. | And with him is plen- 
teous redemption. It is ample; it is 
full; it abounds. It is not limited; 
it is not exhausted; it cannot be ex- 
hausted. So we may always feel when 
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is mercy, and with him is plen- 
teous » redemption. 
p Ps. ciii. 8. 


we come before God, that his mercy 
is ample for all the wants of all the 
sinful and the suffering; that the 
provisions of his grace are unex- 
hausted and inexhaustible. Applying 
this, as we may, to the work of the 
Saviour, we may feel that the re- 
demption which is in him is adequate 
to the wants of a world, and that 
although numberless millions have 
been saved by it, yeb that it is still 
as rich, as full, and as free as it was 
in the beginning;—as the ocean, 
though from the beginning of the 
world it has supplied the materials 
for rain and dew to water the hills, 
the vales, the continents, and the 
islands, is still full; as the light of 
the sun, though for thousands of ages 
it has poured its light on the planets, 
and on all the vast space between it- 
self and those orbs, and has sent out 
its light into the vast regions beyond, 
still shines with undiminished splen- 
dour, and pours its floods of day and 
of glory on all those worlds. 

8. And he shall redeem Israel from 
all his iniquities. His people. He 
will completely deliver them from the 
power and the pollution of sin. ‘This 
will ultimately be accomplished in re- 
ference to his whole church, and to 
every true member of that church. 
This was the highest object before 
the mind of the psalmist—that with 
which the psalm appropriately closes. 
And this is the highest object before 
the mind of every true child of God— 
that he may be completely and for 
ever delivered from the power and 
the dominion of sin. This will be per- 
fectly accomplished in heaven only ; 
but there and then the bliss will be 
complete. The psalm begins with an 
earnest cry from the “depths ;” it 
closes with the triumphant hope of 
complete and eternal deliverance. 
There is one world where there is 
no occasion to cry to God from the 
“ depths” of sorrow and of sin. 
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8 And ¢ he shall redeem Israel 
from all his iniquities. 
q Matt. i. 21. 
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This brief psalm is entitled “A Song 
of Degrees of Dayid.”” ‘Thereis nothing 
in it to forbid the idea that it was com- 
posed by him, for it is wholly in his 
spirit and manner. It is not known, 
however, on what occasion it was writ- 
ten, nor why it has a place among the 
“Songs of Degrees.” It would seem to 
have been prepared on some occasion 
when the author had been charged with 
being of a lofty and proud spirit; with 
meddling in matters that were above 
him, or above his condition in life; or 
with making such suggestions about 

ublic affairs as were considered to in- 

icate a self-confident, or an aspiring 
mind. Without being able to determine 
this by any certain facts, the supposition 
which would seem most to accord with 
the contents of the psalm would be that 
it was written when he was a young 
man; when he had expressed, in the 
presence of others, some sentiments on 
public affairs which were interpreted by 
them as denoting a forward and self- 
confident spirit. If so, then this psalm 
was probably a private meditation on 
what he had done, and was of the nature 
of a personal examination of his spirit 
and motives. Knowing, as we do, what 
David was afterwards—his great talents 
as @ watlrior and a king, and his ability 
to manage public affairs—it would not, in 
itself, be strange or improbable that, in 
early life, and even when a shepherd- 
boy, he might have advanced opinions 
which would be regarded as beyond his 
age, as unbecoming his condition, and 
as manifesting a disposition to meddle 
with matters above him; and that he 
might have been rebuked for this. If 
it were so, we may suppose that a pious 
and a modest youth wouldgive himselfto 
self-examination, to determine whether 
that was the spirit which actuated him, 
and this psalm may have been the result 
of such an examination :~—a deep self- 
consciousness that such was sot the 
spirit which influenced him; that these 
were not the motives which prompted 
him to do what he had done. e 

salm, therefore, may, perhaps, without 
impropriety, be regarded as furnishing 
evidence of the early manifestation of 
@ disposition on the part of David to 
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PSALM CXXX!I. 
A Song of degrees of David. 


LPP: my heart is not haughty, 
nor mine eyes lofty: neither 
do I ! exercise myself in great 


study public affairs, and of an early 
manifestation of a knowledge on that 
subject which was regarded as above his 
years and his station; and, at the same 
time, of his readiness to profit by rebuke, 
and to examine his real motives; and of 
his consciousness that he was not actu- 
ated by self-confident and aspiring views. 
The psalm manifests a humble spirit, 
and a spirit of confident trust in God. 
If the interpretation thus suggested 
could be contirmed,—or if it may be 
allowed,—the psalm would be one of 
the most valuable records of the early 
life and character of David. It would 
add to the interest of this conjecture, if 
we might suppose that this psalm was 
left among the effusions of his carly 
years—among, as we should say, his 
“private papers,’”’—and was discovered 
after he was dead, and was then arranged 
and published among these “ Songs of 
Degrees.” 


1. Lorp, my heart is not haughty. 
Though this is charged upon me; 
though I may have said things which 
seem to imply it; though this might 
appear a just inference from my con- 
duct,—yet I am conscious that this is 
not my real character. What I have 
said was not the result of ambition. 
Y Nor mine eyes lofty. I am con- 
scious that I am not ambitious and 
aspiring—as I am accused of being. 
What I have said is not the result of 
such a feeling, nor should such a 
charge be brought against me. { Wei- 
ther do I exercise myself. Marg., as 
in Heb., walk. I do not walk about 
among such things ; I do not pry into 
them; I do not meddle with them. 
What I have said or done is not, as 
has been said concerning me, the re- 
sult of a meddlesome and interfering 
spirit. It may seem to be so; my 
own consciousness tells me it is not 
so. The interpretation put upon my 
conduct may be natural; but I am 
conscious to myself that it is not the 
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matters, or in things too ? high 
for me. 

2 Surely I have behaved and 
quieted * myself, as a child * that 


2 talk, 2 wonderful, Job xlii. 8. 
3 my soul, r Matt. xviii. 3. 


right interpretation. J Jn great 
matters, or in things too high for me. 
Marg., as in Heb., wonderful. The 
word wonderful would apply to mat- 
ters fitted to excite astonishment by 
their vastness, or their unusual nature 
—as prodigies or miracles; and then, 
great and lofty truths. It would 
apply also to things which might be 
regarded as far above the capacity of 
a child, or of one in obscure life, and 
with slight advantages of education ; 
and, as above suggested, it may have 
been the accusation brought against 
him, that, in respect to public matters, 
matters of state,—or to the more ele- 
vated doctrines of religion,—he had 
manifested a spirit unbecoming one in 
early years, and of humble rank, and 
that this indicated a desire to meddle 
with matters which he could not un- 
derstand, and which could not pertain 
to him. He was conscious, he says, 
that he was not actuated by that 
spirit. 

2. Surely Ihave behaved and quieted 
myself. Marg., asin Heb., my soul. 
The Hebrew is, “If I have not soothed 
and quieted my soul.” This isa strong 
inode of affirming that he had done it. 
The negative form is often thus used 
to denote a strong affirmation. ‘The 
full form would be, ‘* God knows if I 
have not done this;” or, “If I have 
not done this, then let me bear thie 
consequences; let me be punished.” 
The idea is that he was conscious he 
had done this. Instead of being arro- 
gant, proud, and ambitious,—instead 
of meddling with matters above him, 
and which did not belong to him, he 
had known his proper place. He had 
been gentle, calm, retiring. The word 
rendered dehaved means properly to be 
even or level; then, in the form here 
used, to make even, smooth, or level; 
and it is here used in the sense of 
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is weaned of his mother: my soul 


48 even as a weaned child. 


calming the mind; smoothing down 
its roughnesses; keeping it tranquil. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. xxxviii. 18, in 
our version, “I reckoned ”’ (the same 
word as here) “ till morning,”—but 
where the correct translation would 
be, “I composed or calmed myself 
until morning.” So the meaning here 
is, that he had kept his mind calm, and 
even, and gentle. J As a child that 
is weaned of his mother. See Isa. 
xxviii, 9. There have been very 
various interpretations of this passage. 
See Rosenmiiller zz loc. Perhaps the 
true idea is that of a child, when 
weaned, as leaning upon its mother, 
or as reclining upon her breast. Asa 
weaned child leans upon its mother. 
That is, as a child, accustomed to the 
breast, and now deprived of it, lays 
its head gently where it had been 
accustomed to derive its nutriment, 
feeling its dependence, hoping to ob- 
tain nourishment again: not angry, 
but gently grieved and sad. A little 
child thus clinging to its mother— 
laying its head gently down on the 
bosom — languishing — looking for 
nourishment—would be a most tender 
image of meekness and gentleness. 
{ My soul is even as a weaned child. 
Literally, “As a weaned child upon 
me my soul;” that is probably, My 
soul leans upon me as a weaned child. 
My powers, my nature, my desires, 
my passions, thus lean upon me, are 
gentle, unambitious, confiding. The 
Septuagint renders this in a different 
manner, and giving a different idea, 
“ Had I not been humble, but exalted 
myself as a weaned child doth against 
its mother, how wouldst thou have 
retributed against my soul!” The 
Hebrew, however, requires that it 
should be otherwise interpreted. The 
idea is, that he ad been gentle; that 
he had calmed down his feelings ; 
that whatever aspirations he might 
have had, he had kept them under; 
that though he might have made in- 
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3 Let Israel hope in the Lorp, 
1 from henceforth and for ever. 
1 from now. 


quiries, or offered suggestions that 
seemed to savour of pride or ambition, 
he had been conscious that this was 
not so, but that he had known his 
proper place, and had kept it. The 
sentiment here is, that religion pro- 
duces 2 child-like spirit ; that it dis- 
poses all to know and keep their 
right place; that to whatever inqui- 
ries or suggestions it may lead among 
the young, it will tend to keep them 
modest and humble; and that what- 
ever suggestions one in early life may 
be disposed to make, they will be con- 
nected with a spirit that is humble, 
gentle, and retiring. Religion pro- 
duces self-control, and is inconsistent 
with a proud, an arrogant, and an 
ambitious spirié. 

8. Let Israel hope in the Lonp, 
etc. The connexion would seem to 
require us to understand this as the 
assertion of him who had been accused 
of thoughts which seemed to be too 
lofty. As the result of all his reflec- 
tions (of those reflections for which he 
was rebuked and charged with pride, 
but which were really conceived ina 
modest spirit),—as expressing what 
he saw that seemed to be in advance 
of what others saw, or to indicate a 
habit of thought beyond his years,— 
he says that there were reasons why 
Israel should hope in the Lord; that 
there was a foundation for confident 
trust; that there was that in the 
Divine character which was a just 
ground of reliance; that there was 
that in the course of events—in the 
tendencies of things—which made it 
proper for tke people of God, for the 
church, to hope, to confide, to feel 
assured of its ultimate and permanent 
safety. This would indicate the nature 
of the suggestions which he had ex- 
pressed, and which had exposed him 
to the charge of arrogance; and it 
would also indicate a ripe and mature 
habit of thinking, beyond what might 
be expected from one in very early 
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ORD, remember David, and all 
his afflictions ; 


life. All this was, probably, appli- 


cable to David in his early years, as to 
the reflections which might have fore- 
shadowed what he would be in future ; 
this was eminently applicable to 
David’s Descendant,—greater than 
he,—who, at twelve years of age, 
astonished the Hebrew doctors in the 
temple with “his understanding and 
answers” (Luke ii. 47); this gives a 
beautiful view of modesty joined with 
uncommon gifts in carly life; this 
shows what is always the nature of 
true religion—as producing modesty, 
and as prompting to hope. 
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This psalm is simply entitled “A 
Song of Degrcees.’’ The author of it is 
not known, nor can the occasion on 
which it was written be certainly as- 
ccrtained. It would seem to have been 
composed in a time of public distress 
and disaster; when the affairs of the 
nation were in jeopardy, and especially 
when the line of the monarchy seemed 
about to fail, and the promises made to 
David seemed about to come to nought. 
It would have been a suitable occasion 
for such a psalm at the time immediately 
preceding the captivityin Babylon, or 
on the return from Babylon, when the 
throne was tottering or had fallen, and 
when God seemed to be about to forsake 
his house, the temple,—or had forsaken 
it, and suffered it to fall to ruin. At 
such a time of national disaster, when 
it appeared as if the house of God was 
to be permanently destroyed, and the 
government to be overturned for ever, it 
was natural and proper thus to make 
mention of the.zeal, the toil, and the 
sacrifice of him who had sought a 
“habitation” for God ;—who had plan- 
ned and laboured that there might be 
a permanent dwelling-place for the Most 
High, and who had received gracious 
promises from God himself in regard to 
the permanent establishment of his 
family on the throne. It would be ap- 
oh gr also, to recall this as a foun- 

tion for the prayer that God would 
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2 How he sware unto the Lorn, 
and vowed * unto the mighty 
God of Jacob ; 


s 2 Sam. vii. 1, ete. 


again visit Zion, and would fulfil the 


promises which he had given to David. 

The psalm therefore consists properly 
of two parts: I. A statement of the zeal 
of David for the ark, in securing a per- 
manent abode for it, vers. 1-8; and II. 
A reference to the promises made to 
David and his posterity, and a prayer 
that these promises might be carricd out 
and accomplished, vers. 9-18. 


1. Lorp, remember David. Call 
to remembrance his zeal, his labour, 
his trials in order that there might 
be a permanent place for thy worship. 
Call this to remembrance in order 
that his purpose in thy cause may 
not be frustrated; in order that the 
promises made to him may be ae- 
complished. QJ And all his afflic- 
tions. The particular trial here re- 
ferred to was his care and toil, that 
there might be a settled home for 
the ark. The word used would not 
refer merely to what is specified in 
the following verses (his bringing up 
the ark to Mount Zion), but to his 
purpose to build a house for God, and 
—since he was not permitted himself 
to build it because he was a man of 
war, and had been engaged in scenes 
of blood, (1 Kings v. 3; 1 Chron. 
xxii. 8)— to his care and toil in 
collecting materials for the temple to 
be erected by his son and successor. 
Jt is not, therefore, his general afflic- 
tions which are here meant, but his 
anxiety, and his efforts to secure a 
lasting place for the worship of God. 

2. How he sware unto the Lorp. 
The solemn oath which he took that 
he would make this the first object; 
that he would give himself no rest 
till this was done; that he would 
sacrifice his personal ease and comfort 
in order that he might thus honour 
God. This oath or purpose is not 
recorded in the history. The fair 
interpretation of this would be either 
(1) Thas these words properly ex- 
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3 Surely I will not come into 
the tabernacle of my house, nor 
go up into my bed ; 

4 I will not give sleep to mine 
eyes, or slumber to mine eyelids, 


pressed what was in the mind of 
David at the time,—that is, his acts 
implied that this purpose was in his 
heart; or (2) that this vow was 
actually made by David, though not 
elsewhere recorded. Such a vow 
might have been made, and the 
remembrance of it kept up by tradi- 
tion, or it might have been suggested 
to the author of the psalm by direct 
inspiration. YJ And vowed unéo the 
mighty God of Jacob. See Gen. xlix. 
24. The God whom Jacob worship- 
ped, and who had manifested himself 
so signally to him as a God of might 
or power. 

3. Surely I will not come into the 
tabernacle of my house. ‘The tent of 
my dwelling; the place whero I abide. 
q Nor go up into my bed. The couch 
of my bed, or where I sleep. I will 
make it my first business to find a 
dwelling-place for the Lord; a place 
where the ark may repose. 

4. I will not give sleep to mine 
eyes, etc. There is no difference here 
between the words sleep and slumber. 
The meaning is, that the house of 
the Lord should be his first care. 


5. Until I find out a place for the 
Lorp. A place for the ark of God; 
a place where it may constantly and 
safely remain. The symbol of the 
Divine presence rested on the mercy- 
seat, the cover of the ark, and hence 
this was represented as the seat or 
the house of God. Y An habitation 
for the mighty God of Jacob. Heb., 
“For the mighty One of Jacob.” 
The reference is to 2 permanent 
dwelling-place for the ark. It had 
been moved from place to place. 
There was no house appropriated to 
it, or reared expressly for it, and 
David resolved to provide such a 
house,—at first, a tent or tabernacle 
on Mount Zion,—and then, a more 
spacious and magnificent structure, 
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5 Until I find out a place for 
the Lorp, ! an habitation for the 
mighty God of Jacob. 

6 Lo, we heard of it at Ephra- 


1 habitations. 


the temple. The latter he was not 
permitted to build, though the pur- 
pose was in his heart. 

6. Lo, we heard of it at Ephratah. 
Most probably this is the language of 
the contemporaries of David ; or this 
is what they might be supposed to 
say; or this is what tradition reports 
that they did say. David’s purpose, 
as referred to in the previous verses, 
is not recorded in the history, and 
the memory of the whole transaction 
may have been handed down by 
tradition. Or, this may be merely 
poetic language, expr essing the feel- 
ings of those who, when sent out by 
D: avid, or accompanying him, found 
the ark. Much difficulty has been 
felt in regard to this verse. There is 
no mention in the history of the fact 
that the ark was “heard of” at 
Ephrata, or that it was ever there. 
The name Eph: ‘ala—TNDN—is ap- 
plied (1) to a region of “country to 
which was subsequently given the 
name Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 16-19 ; 
Ruth iv. 11. (2) Properly to Bethile- 
hem, a city of Judah, the full name 
of which was Bethlehem-Ephratah, 
Gen. xlviii. 7; Micah v. 2. (8) It is 
a proper name, 1 Chron. ii. 19, 50; 
iv. 4. (4) It may perhaps be the 
same as Ephraim. Comp. Judges 
xii. 5; 1 Sam. i. 1; 1 Kings xi. 26. 
Some have supposed the meaning to 
be, that they found it within the 
limits of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
that the word Ephratakh is used here 
with reference to that; but this is a 
forced construction. It may have 
been indeed true that the ark was 
found within the limits of that tribe, 
but the word Ephratah would not 
naturally denote this; and, besides, 
the tribe of Ephraim was s0 large, 
and covered such an extent of terri- 
tory, that this would convey no 
distinct information; and it cannot 
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tah; we found it in the fields of 
the wood. 
7 We ‘ will go into his taber- 
nacles; we will worship “ at his 
é Pas. exxii. 1. u Ps. xcix. 5. 


be supposed that the writer meant 
to say merely that they found it 
within the limits of a tribe. Nor can 
it mean that they actually found the 
ark at Ephrata, or Bethlehem, for 
this would not be true. A simple 
and natural interpretation of the pas- 
sage has been suggested, which seems 
to make it plain:—that, in their 
search for the ark, it was at Ephratah 
or Bethlehem that they first heard of 
it, but that they actually found it in 
the fields of the wood. It may seem 
strange that there should have been 
so much uncertainty about the ark 
as is here implied; that David did 
not know where it was; and that 
none of the priests knew. But, while 
it must be admitted that it seems 
to be strange, and that the fact is 
not of easy explanation, it is to be 
remembered that the ark was at one 
time in the possession of the Philis- 
tines; that when it was re-taken it 
seems to have had no very permanent 
resting-place; that it may have been 
removed from one spot to another as 
circumstances required ; that it may 
have been committed now to one, and 
now to another, for safe keeping ; and 
thus it might have occurred, in the 
unsettled and agitated state of affairs, 
that its exact situation might be un- 
known, and that a somewhat diligent 
search was necessary in order to find 
it. We know too little of the times 
to enable us to pronounce upon the 
subject with much confidence. FJ We 
found it in the fields of the wood. 
Continuing our search, we found it 
there. Perhaps Kirjath-jearim, 1 Sam. 
vii. 1; 1 Chron. xiii. 5. It was to 
Kirjath-jearim that the ark was car- 
ried after it had been taken by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 21). The 
literal meaning of the passage here 
is, “The fields of the wood ”—or of 
Jear, where the word in Hebrew is 
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footstool. 

8 Arise, O Lory, into thy 
rest; thou, and the ark of * thy 
strength. 


v Ps, Ixxviii. 61. 


the same as in Kirjath-jearim. The 
name Kirjath-jearim means Forest 
Town, or, city of the woods; and the 
allusion here is the same as in 1 Sam. 
vii. 1. ‘The interpretation, then, 
seems to be that they heard of the 
ark, or learned where it was, when 
they were at Ephrata or Bethlehem ; 
but that they actually found it in 
the vicinity of Kirjath-jearim. ‘The 
ignorance in the case may have been 
merely in regard to the exact place 
or house where it was at that time 
kept. Bethlehem was the home or 
city of David, and the idea is, that, 
when there, and when it was con- 
templated to remove the ark to 
Mount Zion, information or intelli- 
gence was brought there of its exact 
locality, and they went forth to bring 
it to its new abode or its permanent 
resting-place. 

7. We will go into his tabernacles. 
His tents, or the fixed resting-place 
prepared for the ark. This is evi- 
dently language supposed to have 
been used on bringing up the ark 
into its place in Jerusalem :—lan- 
guage such as they may be supposed 
to have sung or recited on that oc- 
casion. We will worship at his 

| footstool. See Notes on Ps, xcix. 5. 
The meaning is, the footstool of God: 
—let us bow humbly at his feet. 
The language denotes profound adora- 
tion. It expresses the feelings of 
those who bare the ark to its assigned 
place. 

8. Arise, O LORD, into thy rest. 
Into that which is appointed for its 
permanent place of repose, that it 
may no longer be removed from spot 
to spot. This is spoken of the ark, 
considered as the place where God, 
by an appropriate symbol, abode. 
That symbol—the Shechinah—rested 
on the cover of the ark. The same 
language was used by Solomon a% 
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9 Let thy priests be clothed 
with Hanes cre, and let thy 
saints shout ” for joy. 

10 For thy servant David’s 
sake turn not away the face of 

w Isa, Ixv. 14. 2 1 Kings viii. 25, 


the dedication of the temple: “ Now, 


therefore, arise, O Lord God, into thy 
resting-place, thou and the ark of 
thy strength,’ 2 Chron. vi. 41. 
{ Thou, and the ark of thy strength. 
The ark, the symbol of the Divine 
power, as if the power of God re- 
sided there, oras if the Almighty had 
his abode there. Perhaps the lJan- 
guage was derived from the fact that 
the ark, in the wars of the Hebrews 
against their foes, was a symbol of 
the Divine presence and protection, 
—that by which the Divine power 
was put forth. 

9. Let thy priests be clothed with 
righteousness. ‘This is also substan- 
tially the same language that was 
used by Solomon at the dedication of 
the temple. See again 2 Chron. vi. 
41. The idea is, that in the service of 
such a God, the priests, the ministers 
of religion, should be holy. The 
honour of religion demanded it. It 
was the first qualification of those 
who “served the altar;” a qualifica- 
tion without which all other endow- 
ments would be valueless. On the 
word clothed, see Notes on Ps. xxxv. 
26; comp. Ps.Ixv. 13; xciii.1; civ.1; 
Isa. Ixi. 10; 1 Pet. v. 5. GJ And let 
thy saints shout for joy. Thy holy 
ones; all who truly worship and 
honour thee. Let them be happy ia 
sucha God; in thy presence; in thyser- 
vice. The fact that there is a God, and 
such a God, and that this God is ous 
—that we may serve him, glorify him, 
enjoy him—is fitted to fill the mind 
with joy. 

10. For thy servant David's sake. 
Because of the promise made to him ; 
because of the zeal which he has shown 
in securing a place for the ark. Let 
it not be in vain that he has shown 
such a regard to the honour of God; 
let not the promises made to him fail. 
Such a prayer is proper now. There 
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thine anointed. 

11 The Lorp hath sworn in 
truth unto David, he will not 
turn from it, Of « the fruit of thy 
1 body will I set upon thy throne ; 

1 belly. 


RE rear nar a, Seen ees 
is nothing wrong in our beseeching 


God to carry out and accomplish the 
purposes cherished by his church for 
promoting the honour of his name; 
or fora child to pray that the pur- 
poses of a pious parent in regard to 
himself may not fail. It is an expres- 
sion of nature—a desire that the labour 
and sacrifices of those who have gone 
before us should not be lost. This is 
the language of the author of the 
psalm, and of those for whom the 
psalm was composed. Sce ver. 1. In 
view of all that David has done, do 
thou now show favour and mercy. 
J Turn not away the face of thine 
anointed. As if in displeasure, or in 
forgetfulness. ‘The word anointed 
would refer to one who was set apart 
as a king, a priest, or a prophet. See 
Notes on Matt. i. 1. ‘he word would 
be applicable to David himself, as 
the anointed king; in a higher sensc 
it is applicable to the Messiah, the 
Christ. ‘The reference here is pro- 
bably to David himself, as 7 a 
failure to carry out his purposes in 
regard to the sanctuary, or to fulfil 
the promises made to him, would be a 
turning away the face from him; 
would be a mark of the Divine dis- 
pleasure against him. ‘The prayer is, 
that God would carry out those pur- 
poses as if his face was continually 
turned with benignity and favour to- 
wards David. 

11. Lhe Lorn hath sworn in truth 
unto David. He has made a gracious 
promise, confirmed by an oath, which 
we may plead in our present necessi- 
ties. ‘That promise was made “in 
truth,”—that is, sincerely,—so that 
it will certainly be carried out,—so 
that we may appeal to God, on the 
ground of his faithfulness, to keep his 
word. J He will not turn from it. 
We may be certain that he will carry 
it out. We may appeal to him on the 
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12 If thy children will keep 


my covenant, and my testimony’ 


that I shall teach them, their 
children shall also sit upon thy 
throne for evermore. 

13 For the Lorp hath chosen 
Zion: he hath desired it for his 
habitation. 

14 This ¥ is my rest for ever: 
here will I dwell; for I have 
y Ps. Ixviii. 16. 1 Or, sure?y. 2 Luke i. 63. 


basis of that promise with the utmost 


confidence. Y Of the fruit of thy 
body will I set upon thy throne. 
Marg., as in Heb., of thy belly. The 
throne would descend to his posterity, 
2 Sam. vii. 12; see Notes on Ps. 
Ixxxix. 3, 4. 

12. If thy children wilt keep my 
covenant, ete. ‘This was the coudition 
implied in the promise,—that they 
were to keep the law of God, and to 
serve and obey him. If they did not, 
they could not, of course, plead the 
promise. This principle is universal. 
We caunct plead any promise of God 
in our behalf, or in behalf of our chil- 
dren, unless we obey his commands, 
and are ourselves faithful tohim. Sce 
the sentiment in this verse illustrated 
in the Notes on Ps. Ixxx1x. 80-37. 

13. For the Lonp hath chosen Zion. 
He has selected it as the place where 
he will abide; the seat of his religion. 
This is a new plea or argument, and 
shows that the psalm had reference to 
Zion or Jerusalem, as tlien in danger, 
or as having been in danger. See 
Notes on Ps. xlviii. 1,2. YJ He hath 
desired it for his habitation. A place 
where to abide. He had selected this 
as the permanent place of his worship. 

14. This is my rest for ever. My 
home; my permanent abode. -I will 
no more remove from place to place— 
as when the ark was carried in the 
wilderness, and as it has been since; 
but Zion shall now be the fixed seat 
of religion. See Notes on Ps, Ixviii. 
16. | Here will I dwell, etc. Per- 
manently ; constautiy. 

15. I will abundantly bless her 
provision. Marg., surely. Hebrew, 
“Blessing I will bless,’—a strong 
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desired it. 

15 I will } abundantly bless 
her provision: I will satisfy her 
poor with * bread. 

16 I « will also clothe her 
priests with salvation; and her 
saints shall shout aloud for joy. 

17 There will I make the horn 
of David to bud: I have ordained 
a 2 lamp # for mine anointed. 

a ver.9. 2? Or, candle. & 2 Chron. xxi. 7. 


affirmation, meaning that he would 
certainly do it; that he would do it 
in every way; that every needed 
blessing would be imparted. The 
word rendered provision is 2 cognate 
form of the word in Ps, Ixxviii. 25, 
translated meat: “He sent them 
meat to the full.” It properly refers 
to food for a journey, but it is appli- 
cable to any kind of food. The original 
idea is that of food obtained by hunt- 
ing—as game, venison: Gen. xxv. 
28; Job xxxvili. 41. The meaning 
here is, that God would provide abun- 
dantly for their support. 4 Z ill 
satisfy her poor with bread. I will 
give them what they need. See Notes 
on Ps, xxxvii. 25. 

1G. Z will also clothe her priests 
with salvation. See Notes on ver. 9, 
where—instead of the word which in 
2 Chron. vi. 41, as here, is “salva- 
tion,’—we find the word “ righteous- 
ness.” The promise here corresponds 
to the prayer in ver. 9. It is a reason 
why God should interpose. What 
they prayed for (ver. 9), had been ex- 
pressly promised, and that promise is 
now urged as a plea why the prayer 
should begranted. J And her saints 
shall shout aloud for joy. See ver. 
9. In 2 Chron. vi. 41 the prayer is, 
“ And let thy saints rejoice in good- 
ness.” ‘The sense is not materially 
varied. The Hebrew is, “And let 
thy saints rejoicing rejoice ;” that is, 
let them shout, shout; let them be full 
of joy. 

17. There will I make the horn of 
David to bud. The horn was an em- 
blem of power; and then, of success 
or prosperity. See Notes on Luke i. 
69. The word rendered “to bud” 
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18 His enemies will I clothe 
with shame; but upon himself 
shall his crown flourish. 


means to grow, or to shoot forth as a 


plant, or as grass grows; and then it 
may be applied to anything which 
shoots forth or grows. The allusion 
here would seem to be to a horn as 
it shoots forth on the head of an 
animal. So David would be endowed 
with growing strength; would have 
the means of defending himself 
against his enemies, and of securing 
victory. The language had no original 
reference to the Messiah, but it is not 
improperly applied to him (as spring- 
ing from David) in Luke i. 69. On 
the word orn, see Notes on Ps. Ixxv. 
4, Comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 17, 24; xcii.10; 
exii. 9; Dan. vii. 8; viil.5. QZ have 
ordained a lamp for mine anointed. 
Marg., a@ candle. I have appointed; 
that is, I have given him that which 
will always be as a lamp or guide to 
him; that by which he will see to 
walk. I have given him true and 
precious promises, which will be to 
him as a lamp, a candle, a lantern is 
to one walking in the night. See 
Notes on Ps. xviii. 28; exix. 105. 

18. His enemies will I clothe with 
shame. They shall be so confounded 
that shame shall seem to cover them 
asa garment. See Notes on Ps, cix. 
29. ‘ihat is, David would be tri- 
umphant. J But upon himself shall 
his crown flourish. His crown shall 
be as a fresh, blooming garland, The 
Hebrew word used here may mean 
either to glitter, or to flower, to 
Jlourish or bloom. As applied to a 
crown, it may mean either that it 
would. sparkle or glitter, as set with 
precious stones,—or (under the idea 
of a garland) it may mean that it 
would appear to bloom or blossom. 
In either case it denotes success, joy, 
triumph,—and is a promise of pros- 
perity to David asaking. This was 
a part of the promise referred to by 
the psalmist, and a ground of the 
plea in the psalm. God had made 
these precious promises to David and 
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his posterity; and now, in a time of 
sorrow and disaster, when the glory 
of vhe crown scemed about to pass 
away, the psalmist, in the name of 
the people, and in language to be 
used by the people, prays that those 
ancient promises might be remem- 
bered and fulfilled. So, in a time of 
general religious declension, we may 
plead the promises, so rich and so 
abundant, which God has made to 
his charch, as a reason for his gracious 
interposition ; for his coming to revive 
his work. 


PSALM CXXXIII. 


This psalm is entitled “A Song of 
Degrecs of David.” It is one of the 
four in this colicction ascribed to him, 
and there is no reason to doubt the 
correctness of the inscription. As to 
the occasion on which the psalm was 
composed, however, we have no infor- 
mation. Perhaps there was nothing 
special in the occasion which called it 
forth, since it may have been written at 
any time to set forth the beauty and the 
poner of brotherly love. It may have 

een composed either for the service of 
the people when gathered in their annual 
festivals, or in view of the harmony— 
the beauty and order—evineed when 
they tere thus gathered together. 

The psalm is an illustration, in most 
beautiful language, of brotherly love, 
particularly in regard to its calm, and 
gentle, and sweet influence—like the 
ointment which tlowed down from the 
head of the anointed priest, or like the 
gentle dew on Hermon or Zion. Itisa 
psalm applicable alike to a chureh; to 
a family; to a gathering of friends. 


1. Behold. As if he looked upon 
such a gathering, and saw there the 
expressions of mutual love. This may 
have been uttered in the actual con- 
templation of such an assemblage; or 
it may have been a picture of the 
imagination. {J How good. How 
good in itself; how proper; how 
fitted to promote happiness, and to 
diffuse good influences abroad. 9 And 
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pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell ! together in unity! 
1 even together. 


how pleasant. The word here used 
means lovely, charming, attractive ; 
that which fills the mind with de- 
light, spoken of one beloved, Cant. 
vii. 6; of a friend, 2 Sam. i. 26; of a 
place, Gen. xlix. 15; of words, Prov. 
xv. 26; of beauty or glory, as of 
Jchovah, Ps. xxvii. 4. It is descrip- 
tive of the pleasure which we derive 
from a picture, from a landscape, from 
sweet sounds and gentle voices, or 
from love. YJ For brethren to dwell 
together in unity. Marg., even to- 
gether. Heb., “The dwelling of 
brethren also together.” Perhaps 
the idea in the word “also” may 
be, that while the unity of brethren 
when separate, or as they were seen 
when scattered in their habitations, 
was beautiful, it was a/so pleasant to 
see them when actually assembled, or 
when they actually came together to 
worship God. As applicable to the 
church, it may be remarked (1) that 
all the people of God—all the followers 
of the Redeemer—are brethren, mem- 
bers of the same family, fellow-heirs 
of the same inheritance, Matt. xxiii. 
8. (2) There is a peculiar fitness that 
they should be united, or dwell in 
unity. (3) There is much that is 
beautiful and lovely in their unity 
and harmony. They are redeemed 
by the same Saviour; they serve the 
same Master; they cherish the same 
hope; they are looking forward to 
the same heaven; they are subject to 
the same trials, temptations, and sor- 
rows; they have the same precious 
consolations. There is, therefore, the 
beauty, the “goodness,” the “ plea- 
santness” of obvious fitness and pro- 
priety in their dwelling together in 
unity. (4) Their unity is adapted to 
produce an important influence on 
the world, John xvit. 21. No small 
part of the obstructions to the pro- 
gress of religion in the world has been 
caused by the strifes and contentions 
of the professed friends of God. A 
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2 It is like the precious oint- 
ment ¢ upon the head, that ran 


e Ex, xxx. 25, 80. 


new impulse would be given at once 
to the cause of religion if all the fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus acted in 
harmony :—if every Christian would 
properly recognize every other Chris- 
tian as his brother; if every true 
church would recognize every other 
church as a church; if all ministers 
of the Gospel would recognize all other 
ministers as such; and if all who are 
Christians, and who walk worthy of 
the Christian name, were admitted 
freely to partake with all others in 
the solemn ordinance which com- 
memorates the Saviour’s dying love. 
Until this is done, all that is said 
about Christian uxion in the church 
is a subject of just derision to the 
world,—for how can there be union 
when one class of ministers refuse to 
recognize the Christian standing, and 
the validity of the acts, of other 
ministers of the Lord Jesus,—when 
one part of the Christian church 
solemnly refuses to admit another 
portion to the privileges of the Lord’s 
table——when by their actions large 
portions of the professed followers of 
the Redeemer regard and treat others 
as having no claims to a recognition 
as belonging to the church of God, 
and as left for salvation to his “un- 
covenanted mercies.” 

2. It is like the precious ointment 
upon the head. That is, which was 
poured upon the head of the high 
priest, when consecrated to the holy 
office. The Hebrew is, “the good 
ointment.’’ For a description of the 
ointment which was used in the con- 
secration of the high priest, and the 
holy things of the sanctuary, see Ex. 
xxx. 22-30. Comp. Notes on Isa. Ixi. 
3, on the phrase “ oil of joy.” Anoint- 
ing with oil was common on festivals 
and joyous occasions (see Notes on 
Ps, xxiii. 5), and hence it became an 
emblem of anything joyous, happy, 
beautiful; and the idea seemed to be 
carried to the highest degree when it 
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downupon thebeard, even Aaron’s 
beard; that went down to the 
skirts of his garments ; 

3 Asthedew of Hermon, ¢ and 


ad Deut. iv. 48. 


was connected with the anointing of 
a high priest to the sacred duties of 
his office. There is no other resem- 
blance between the idea of anointing 
with oil and that of harmony among 
brethren than this which is derived 
from the gladuess—the joyousness— 
connected with such an anointing. 
The psalmist wished to give the 
highest idea of the pleasantness of 
such harmony; and he, therefore, 
compared it with that which was 
most beautiful to a pious mind—the 
idea of o solemn consecration to the 
highest office of religion. The com- 
parison is one which would not un- 
naturally occur toa Jew. Q That 
ran down upon the beard. TDescend- 
ing from the head upon the long, 
flowing beard. The idea here is that 
of copiousness, or abundance—as if so 
much ointment was poured forth as 
to descend on the whole person, con- 
secrating the entire man. { Even 
Aaron’s beard. The word “even” 
here, introduced by our translators, 
weakens the force and beauty of the 
comparison. The psalmist had the 
simple image of Aaron before his 
mind, without intending to compare 
him with any other. QJ That went 
down to the skirts of his garments. 
Literally, “to the mouth of his gar- 
ment.” The idea is that the anointing 
oil was abundant enough to flow down 
so as to fall on his entire robe, diffusing 
n sweet fragrance all around. It is 
possible, though it may seem like a 
conceit, that the psalmist may have 
had an idea of unity in this, as if in 
the anointing of the high priest the 
whole man was consecrated, or was 
“united” in the consecration. It 
was not merely the head, but the 
beard, the raiment, the entire person, 
that partook of the fragrance of the 
anointing oil, Thus Jove in a Chris- 
tian community is so abundant—so 
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as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion : for there 
the Lorp commanded the bless- 
ing, even life for evermore. 


overflowing—that it spreads over all 


the spiritual body, the church; the 
same sweet and holy influence, repre- 
sented by the oil of anointing, per- 
vades all, and combines all in one. 

3. As the dew of Hermon, etc. On the 
situation of Mount Hermon, see Notes 
on Ps, lxxxix. 12. The literal render- 
ing of this passage would be, “ Like 
the dew of Hermon which descends 
on the mountains of Zion.” Accord- 
ing to our version ¢wo things are re- 
ferred to: the dew of Hermon, and 
the dew on the mountains of Zion, 
But this is not in the original. There 
no dew is referred to but that which 
belongs to Hermon. It has, of course, 
been made a question how the dew 
of Hermon, a remote mountain, could 
be said to descend on the mountains 
of Zion, and our translators have 
sought to solve the difficulty by in- 
serting the words “and as the dew.” 
Some have supposed that the proper 
interpretation is to refer the com- 
parison in the passage to the dew of 
Hermon, and that all which follows 
is an application of the thought :— 
“Like the dew of Hermon is the in- 
fluence which comes down upon the 
mountains of Zion,”’ etc. The most 
probable and plausible interpretation, 
however, it seems to me, is, that the 
mind of the poet was turned to the 
dew of Hermon—to the gentleness, 
and the copiousness, and the vivifying 
nature of that dew,—diffusing beauty 
and abundance all around,—and that 
he thought of that dew, or dew like 
that, as descending on the mountains 
of Zion. Not that the dew of Hermon 
actually descended there; but when 
changing th2 comparison, in illustra- 
tion of brotherly love, from oil to dew, 
he most naturally thought (perhaps 
from some former observation) of the 
dew of Hermon, and immediately 
thought of Zion as if that dew de- 
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BEHOLD, bless ye the Lorp, all 


scended there:—that is, love, unity, 


and concord there would be as if the 
dew of Hermon should descend on 
the barren hills of Zion or Jerusalem, 
there diffusing beauty, abundance, 
fertility. ‘The comparison of the in- 
fluence of brotherly love, or unity, 
with dew is not a forced or unnatural 
one. So calm, so gentle, so refresh- 
ing on the tender grain, on the young 
plants, on the flowers, is dew, that it 
is a striking image of the influences 
which produce brotherly love and 
harmony. YJ For there the Lorp 
commanded the blessing. He ap- 
poiuted that as the place of worship ; 
as the seat of his residence ; the source 
of all holy influences. Sec Notes on 
Ps. Ixxviii. 67-69 ; Ixxxvii. 2. J Even 
life for evermore. Literally, “ Life 
to eternity.” That is, such influences 
go from that place as to lead to eternal 
life, or as to secure eternal life. It is 
in Zion, in his church, that he has 
made known the way to eternal life, 
and the means by which it may be 
obtained. ‘To the end of the world 
this beautiful psalm will be sung in 
the church alike as expressing the 
charm which there is in unity among 
brethren and in the church; and as 
tending to promote that unity whose 
beauty it is designed to commend. 
Happy will be that day when the 
church shall be so united that it 
may be sung everywhere, as express- 
ing what zs, and not merely what 
should be. 


PSALM CXXXIV. 


This is the last psalm of the collection 
or group called “Songs of Degrecs,”’ 
and it is of the nature of a doxology as 
now sung in our places of worship. Its 
author is unknown. From anything 
that appears in the psalm itself, 1t may 
have been composed originally to occupy 
the very place which it does occupy 
here. The psalm is a summons to 
pias and it would scem not improba- 

le that it was designed to be sung by 
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ye servants of the Lorp, which 
by night stand in the house of the 
Lorp. 


alternate choirs, —the first (vers. 1,' 2) 


representing the people approaching the 
sanctuary, calling on those who habitu- 
ally serve God there—the ministers of 
religion—to lift up their hands in the 
sanctuary and to praise the Lord ;—the 
second (ver. 3), the response of the priests 
or the ministers of religion, pronouncing 
a blessing on the people—a blessing as 
proceeding out of Zion. 


1. Behold. Asif calling attention 
to the fact that they were there, or 
had come. Bless ye the Lorn. 
Praise Jehovah. Making known their 
desire that God should be praised, 
and calling on those who presided 
over the public worship of the sanctu- 
ary to engage now in that service as 
expressive of their feelings. J All 
ye servants of the Lord. ‘The priests 
or ministers of religion, appointed 
especially to this service. { Which 
by night stand in the house of the 
‘Lory. There was a class of singers 
in the temple who devoted the night, 
or a part of the night, to praise; and 
it is possible that this service may 
have been, as it was subsequently in 
some of the monasteries, continued 
by succeeding choirs, during the en- 
tire night. Thus in 1 Chron. ix. 33, 
it is said, “And these are the singers, 
chief of the fathers of the Levites, 
who remaining in the chambers were 
free; for they were employed in that 
work day and night.” This class is 
particularly addressed in this psalm, 
as if they were especially favoured, 
oras if they had peculiarly the ear of 
God in the silence of the night, and 
when the world slumbered around 
them. There zs something favour- 
able to devotion in the silence of the 
night; when the world sleeps ; when 
we are alone with God; when it 
seems asif God would more particu- 
larly attend to our cry since the rest 
of the world is still, and does not (as 
it were) need his care. All this may 
be fancy ; but the effect may be to 
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2 Lift ‘up your hands in! the 
sanctuary, and bless the Lorn. 

3 The Lorp, that made heaven 
and earth, bless thee out of Zion. 


PSALM CXXXYV. 


PRAISE ye the Lorp. Praise 
fye the name of the Lorn; 


make the mind more solemn, and 
better fitted for devotion. 

2. Lift up your hands in the 
sanctuary. Marg., In holtness. The 
Hebrew word properly means holi- 
ness, but it may be applied to @ holy 
place. See Ps. xx. 2. The lifting 
up of the hands is properly expressive 
of prayer, but the phrase may be 
used to denote praise or worship in 
general. f And bless the Lonp. In 
the night-watches,—while all around 
is still,—let there be one place where 
the voice of praise shall ascend on 
high. 

3. The Lonp that made heaven 
and earth. The great Creator of all 
things. ‘This is probably the lan- 
guage of those who were thus em- 
ployed in the service of the Lord at 
night; their response to the address 
in the first two verses. J Bless thee 
out of Zion. ‘That is, bless those who 
thus approached the sanctuary, and 
called on those within to praise the 
Lord. ‘This is the answer. Let the 
blessing of God rest on you. It is 
language showing that they appre- 
ciated the kind and encouraging 
salutation, and that they reciprocated 
the feelings and the good wishes of 
those who came to worship. In the 
name of the Lord whom they served, 
therefore, and appealing to him, they 
pronounced a blessing on those who 
thus approached the sanctuary. Men 
do not come near the house of God— 
the place of public worship — with 
kind and sympathising feelings with- 
out a blessing from the sanctuary, 
without a response that welcomes 
them, and that meets all their aspi- 
rations, There is always in Zion— 
in the church—a voice, by day and 
night, which pronounces a blessing 
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praise him, O ye servants of the 
LoRp. 

2 Yes that stand in the house 
of the Lorp, in the courts of the 
house of our God, 


e 1 Tim. ii. 8. 4 Or, holiness. 
f Ps. exlv.1; Neh. ix. 5. 
g Ps. xcii. 13. 


on those who wish it well, who seek 


its good, and who desire to partake 
of the favour of God. J Out of 
Zion. That is, may God speak to you 
out of Zion; may he confer on you 
such blessings as properly go out of 
Zion; or such as Zion (or his church) 
can furnish. Go not away unblessed ; 
go not without a token of Divine 
favour,—for God will bless you. 


PSALM CXXXV. 


This psalm has no title in Hebrew; 
and the author, and the occasion on 
which it was written, are alike unknown. 
It is general in its character, though its 
imagery is taken mostly from Hebrew 
history. 

The sole design of the psalm is to ex- 
cite to the praise of God; or to show 
reasons for that praise. As grounds or 
reasons for this, the psalmist refers to 
the fact that God is good, ver. 3; to the 
fact that he had chosen Jacob for him- 
self, ver. 4; to the greatness of God as 
seen in the works of nature, vers. 5-7; 
to the history of the Hebrew people, 
vers. 8-12; to the inability of idols to 
aid, vers. 18-18; and, in view of all 
this, he calls on all classes of the people 
to praise the Lord, vers. 19-21. 


1. Praise ye the Lorp. Heb. 
Hallelujah. Literally, ‘Praise Jah,” 
—an abridged name for Jehovah. 
See Notes on Ps. Ixviii. 4. J Praise 
ye the name of the Lonp. The same 
as praising God himself. J Praise 
him, Oye servants of the Lorp. You 
who are especially designated or ap- 
pointed to this service, Ps, exxxiv. 1. 

2. Ye that stand in the house of 
the Lornp. See Notes on Ps. exxxiv. 
1. That is, those who were appointed 
to conduct the services of religion, 
the priests and Levites. J Jn the 
courts of the house of our God. The 
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3 Praise the Lorn; for the 
Lorp is good: sing praises unto 
his name; for * dé 73 pleasant. 

4 For ithe Lorp hath chosen 
Jacob unto himself, and Israel for 
his peculiar treasure, 

5 For I know that the Lorn ts 
great, and that our Lord is above 


all gods. 
A Ps. exivii. 2. 
i Ex. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6, 7; 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


areas, or parts assigned for different 


classes of worshippers around the 
tabernacle and the temple. See 
Notes on Matt. xxi. 12; Ps, xcii. 13. 

8. Praise the LorpD ; for the Lorp 
is good. See Ps. cvii. 1. YJ Sing 
praises unto his name; for it is 
pleasant. See Ps. xxxili. 1; xcii. 1. 
The idea here is, that it is a source of 
happiness, and that it is proper in 
itself. 

4, For the Lory hath chosen Jacob 
unto himself. The descendants of 
Jacob. He has selected them from 
among all the inhabitants of the 
earth to be his peculiar people. 
] And Israel for his peculiar trea- 
sure. The word here rendered trea- 
sure, means that which is acquired ; 
property; wealth. They were what 
God possessed, owned, or claimed 
among all the people of the earth as 
peculiarly his own. He had chosen 
them; he had redeemed them; he 
had made them his own, and he re. 
garded them with the interest with 
which any one looks on his own pro- 
perty, the fruit of his own toil. See 
Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6; xxxii. 9; 
1 Kings viii. 53. 

5. For I know. I, as the repre- 
sentative of Israel, and speaking in 
the name ofthe people. This is said as 
the foundation or the reason for praise. 
It was the thorough conviction of the 
psalmist that God was great above all 
who were claimed to be gods, and 
that he only was worthy of worship. 
"| That the Lorpisgreat. See Notes 
on Ps. xcv. 3. Qf And that our Lord 
is above all gods, All that are wor- 
shipped as gods, 
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6 Whatsocever * the Lorp 
pleased, thaé did he in heaven, 
and in earth, in the seas, and all 
deep places. 

7 He? causeth the vapours to 
ascend from the ends of the 
earth: he *™ maketh lightnings 
for the rain: he bringeth the 
wind out of his treasuries. 


& Pas, xxxiii. 9, 11 ; Dan. iv. 35. 
Z Jer. xiv. 22; Zech.x.1. 1m Jer. x. 18. 


6. Whatsoever the Lorp pleased. 
God is an absolute sovereign. He 
has formed a plan, and has carried it 
out. He has made the world as he 
chose, and he has ordered all its 
arrangements according to his own 
pleasure. As a universal sovereign, 
he has a right to universal adoration. 
See Notes on Ps. cxv.3. J In hea- 
ven, and in earth, etc. These are put 
for the universe; these ave the uni- 
verse. In these places—in all worlds 
—on the land and in the ocean—even 
in the profound depths of the sea, 
there is nothing which has not -been 
placed there by his will, and which 
he has not arranged according to his 
eternal plan. 

7. He causeth the vapoui's to ascend 
Jrom the ends of the earth. The 
word rendered vapours means lite- 
rally risings ; things raised up; and 
it may be applied, therefore, to 
vapours or clouds. The Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, and Luther render 
it clouds. It is among. the proofs of 
the Divine wisdom and power that 
he causes them to ascend contrary to 
the common Jaw which drags all 
things down towards the earth. The 
arrangement by which this is done is 
among the most wise and wonderful 
of all the works of God. See Notes 
on Job xxvi.8; xxxviii. 25-28. J He 
maketh lightnings for the rain. To 
accompany the rain. See Notes on 
Job xxviii. 26. YJ He bringeth the 
wind out of his treasuries. Where 
he has, as it were, treasured it up, to 
be used when there should be occa- 
sion for it. See Notes on Job 
Xxxviii. 22, 
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8 Who smote « the first-born of 
Egypt, | both of man and beast. 

9 Who sent tokens ° and won- 
ders into the midst of thee, O 
Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon 

his servants. 

10 Who ” smote great nations, 
and slew mighty kings : 

11 Sibon king of the Amorites, 
and Og king of Bashan, and all 
the kingdoms of Canaan: 

a Ex. xii. 29. 1 from man unto. 


_ o Ex. vii., ete. 
p Num. xxi. 24—35 ; Ps. exxxvi. 17, etc. 


8. Who smote the firstborn of 


Ligypt. As the last and the greatest 
of the plagues brought upon the 
Egyptians; the chief and crowning 
judgment under which they were 
made willing that the children of 
Israel should go, and which was in 
fact the judgment which secured 
their freedom. ‘This is selected here 
evidently for this reason, instead of 
recounting al the plagues which were 
brought upon the Egyptians. {Both 
of man and beast. Ex. xi. 5. Marg., 
asin Heb., From man unto beast. That 
is, including both ; smiting both. 

9. Who sent tokens and wonders. 
Tokens :—that is, signs or evidences 
of the Divine power. Wonders :— 
things fitted to impress the mind 
with awe; things outside of the or- 
dinary course of events; things not 
produced by natural laws, but by the 
direct power of God. The allusion 
here is, of course, to the plagues of 
Egypt, as recorded in Exodus. See 
Notes on Ps. ev. 27-36. 

10. Who smote great nations, etc. 
To wit, those specified in the follow- 
ing verse. 

ll. Sihon king of the Amorites, 
etc. These are specimens of what 
was done, or znstances of the mighty 
kings who were subdued. It is not 
pretended that all were enumerated. 
The subjugation of these nations and 
kings showed the power of God, and 
laid the foundation for praise. 

12. And gave their land for an heri- 
tage, etc. See Notes on Pa. cxi. 6. 
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12 And gave? their land for an 
heritage, an heritage unto Israel 
his people. 

13 Thy * name, O Lorp, en- 
dureth for ever; and thy memo- 
rial, O Lorp, throughout 2 all 
generations. 

14 For * the Lorp will judge 
his people, and he will repent 
himself concerning his servants. 

¢ Jos. xii. 1—7; Ps. xliv. 1—3; Ixxviii. 55. 
r Bx. iii. 15. 
2 fo generation and generation. 
s Deut. xxxii. 36. 


13. Thy name, O Lorp, endureth 


for ever. Thou art the ever-living, 
the unchanging God. The genera- 
tions of men pass away; the king- 
doms of the earth change; the idols 
perish, but thou art the same. The 
object here seems to be to bring the 
image or the idea of God before the 
mind as he was when he performed 
these great works, as a God inter- 
posing in behalf of his people, and as 
worthy of praise. The idea is that 
he is the same now that he was then ; 
and as he then impressed the world 
with a sense of his majesty and power, 
and as he then interposed in behalf 
of his people by mighty signs and 
wonders, we should feel that, being 
an unchangeable God, he can do it 
now, and is now equally worthy of 
confidence, adoration, and praise. 
G And thy memorial. Thy remem- 
brance ; the memory of thyself. That 
is, What thou hast done to secure a 
remembrance among men is of such 
a nature as to make the same im- 
pression to all coming time. The 
events were such that the memory 
of them should never pass away from 
mankind. Throughout all genera- 
tions. Marg., as in Heb., Zo genera- 
tion and generation. There never 
will be a generation on the earth, in 
the latest periods, to which the 
memory of these things should not 
be transmitted. 

14. For the Lorp will judge his 
people. He will interpose in their 
behalf by his judgments, or by di- 
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15 The ¢ idols of the heathen 
are silver and gold, the work of 
men’s hands. 

16 They have mouths, but they 
speak not; eyes have they, but 
they see not; 

17 They have ears, but they 
hear not; neither is there any 
breath in their mouths. 

18 They that make them are 


é Ps. exv. 4, ete.; Isa. xliv. 12, ete. 


recting the course of events in their 
favour. This language is copied lite- 
rally from Deut. xxxii. 86: “ For the 
Lord shall judge his people, and re- 
pent himself for his servants.” It is 
there a part of the song of Moses 
after the journey through the wilder- 
ness, atter smiting the kings of the 
Amorites and of Bashan; and when, 
delivered from their enemies, the 
Israelites had come to the borders of 
the promised land, Deut. xxxi. The 
language was, therefore, peculiarly 
appropriate to the design of this 
psalm. J And he will repent himself 
concerning his servants. In behalf 
of his people. That is, he will do 
as if he repented, or had changed his 
mind. He will stay his judgments. 
He will not suffer his people to be 
destroyed. He will not permit the 
judgments which seemed to threaten 
their entire ruin to be carried out to 
the full. They shall be arrested mid- 
way as if God had then changed his 
mind. Of course, all this is language 
accommodated to human weakness, 
and to the manner of speaking among 
men. 

15-18. The idols of the heathen are 
silver and gold, etc. To show more 
fully the propriety of praising God, 
and him alone as God, the psalmist 
instituted a comparison between him 
and idols, showing that the gods 
worshipped by the heathen lacked 
every ground of claim to Divine 
worship and homage. They were, 
after all that could be done to fashion, 
to decorate, and to adorn them, no- 
thing dué silver and gold, and could 
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like unto them: so is every one 
that trusteth in them. 

19 Bless the Lorp, O house of 
Israel: bless the Lorp, O house 
of Aaron: 

20 Bless the Lorp, O house of 
Levi: ye that fear the Logp, 
bless the Logp. 

21 Blessed be the Lorp out of 
Zion, which dwelleth at Jeru- 
salem. Praise ye the Lorn. 


have no better claim to worship than 
silver and gold as such. They had, 
indeed, mouths, cyes, ears, but they 
could neither speak, see, hear, nor 
breathe. The passage here is sub- 
stantially the same as in Ps, cxv. 
4-8 ; and the one was evidently copied 
from the other, though in the latter 
the description is in some respects 
amplified ; but which was the original 
it is impossible to determine. Sce 
Notes on that passage. 

19-21, Bless the Lory, O house of 
Israel, ete. This passage, also, is 
evidently an imitation of the passage 
in Ps. exv. 9-13. The form in Ps. 
exv., however, is rather an exhorta- 
tion to érusé in the Lord, and an as- 
surance that God would bless the 
classes spoken of, than a call on them 
to bless the Lord. Still the same 
classes of persons are referred to;— 
the house of Israel; the house of 
Aaron; and those who feared the 
Lord. The passage needs no further 
illustration than what is found in the 
Notes on Ps. cxv. 9-18. It is an 
earnest call on all classes of the peo- 
ple to bless and praise the Lord. It 
is language expressive of overflowing 
joy; the utterance of a heart full of 
exalted conceptions of the majesty, 
the glory, and the mercy of God; of 
a heart which feels to the utmost the 
fitness of praise, and desires that all 
classes of men—priests and people, 
—that all created things should unite 
in the praise of Jehovah. Who, in 
reading the psalm, can fail to catch 
the feelings of the psalmist, and to 


| say AMEN AND AMEN! 
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GIVE thanks unto the Lorp; 
for he is “* good: for © his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

20 give thanks unto ” the 
God of gods: for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. 

« Pg. exix. 68. 
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This psalm also has no title to indi- 
cate the author, or to explain the occa- 
sion on which it was composed. Itisa 
psalm of very peculiar construction, and 
stands alone in the form of its poetry. 
The peculiarity consists in repeating at 
the close of each verse the language 
“for his mercy endureth for ever.” 
This is a kind of refrain, and may have 
been designed, in public worship, to be 
a response by a choir, or by the people. 
That it may have been intended to be so 
used cannot be disproved, nor can any 
one show that such a response in public 
worship is, itself, improper or wrong. 
It is not certain, however, that it was 
meant to be so used; and it should not, 
therefore, be appealed to as proving that 
such responses are proper in public wor- 
ship, whatever may be true on _that 
point. It may have been merely a 
7 th of the pects art among the 

ebrews,—one of the forms in which 
Hebrew poetry expressed itself. The 
subjects referred to as laying the foun- 
dation for the response in each verse,— 
“for his mercy endureth for ever,’’-—are 
such as have been often introduced in 
the previous psalms, and will require 
but little additional illustration. The 
general idea is, that al/ these acts of the 
Divine interposition,—all that God has 
done, even though it seemed to be a dis- 
play of power or of justice, of severity or 
of wrath,—was, in fact, an illustration 
of the “mercy” of God, and laid a foun- 
dation for praise. That is, All this was 
connected with the good of his people, 
with favours to mankind, with the ac- 
complishment of great and benevolent 
purposes, and, therefore, was expressive 
of mercy,—a proof that the “mercy of 
God endures for ever.’’ 


1. O give thanks unto the Lorp; 
for he is good. This whole verse is 
the saine as Ps. cvi. 1, except that 
that is introduced by a Hallelujah. 
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3 O give thanks to the Lord of 
lords: for his mercy endureth for 
ever, 

4 To him who alone 7 doeth 
great wonders: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 


v 1 Chron. xvi. 34; 2 Chron. xx. 21. 
two Deut. x.17; Dan. ii. 47. ow Ps. Ixxii. 18. 


Sée Notes on that verse. Qf For his 
merey endureth for ever. See also 
Notes on Ps. evi. 1; evii. 1. Lite- 
rally, “ For unto eternity his mercy.” 
That is, It is ever the same; it never 
changes; it is never exhausted; it is 
found in all his dealings—in all his 
acts towards his creatures, and ever 
will be. 

2. O give thanks unto the God of 
gods. See Deut. x. 17. The supreme 
God; the God superior to all that is 
called God, or that is adored by the 
nations of the earth; above all to 
whom the name God is ever applied. 
{ For his mercy, ctc. The ground of 
praise here is, that it is a characteristic 
of the supreme God that he is a mer- 
ciful Being; that there is blended in 
his character eternal mercy with in- 
finite power. Mere power might fill 
us with dread; power mingled with 
mercy, and able to carry out the pur- 
poses of mercy, must Jay the founda- 
tion for praise. 

3. O give thanks to the Lord of 
lords. ‘The Lord or Ruler of all in 
authority,—all kings, princes, rulers. 
He is supreme over all. ‘This is an 
attribute of Divinity; yet this is 
ascribed to the Lord Jesus, thus 
proving that he is Divine. See Notes 
on Rev. xix. 16. for his mercy, 
ete. The ground of praise here, as in 
the previous verse, is, that this God,— 
the Supreme Ruler over all the poten- 
tates and magistrates of earth,—is a 
merciful Being. He is kind and 
benignant towards those rulers, and 
through them to mankind. 

4. To him who alone doeth great 
wonders. Miracles; marvellousthings; 
things which spring from his direct 
and absolute power; things lying 
beyond the range of natural laws. 
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5 To him that ¥ by wisdom 
made the heavens: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

6 To him that stretched = out 
the earth above the waters: for 
his mercy endureth for ever. 

? To him that made great 


y Prov. iii.19. << Gen.i. 9, ete.; Jer. x. 12. 


See Notes on Ps, Ixxii. 18. J For 
his mercy, etc. For all these mighty 
wonders are performed in carrying 
out purposes of mercy. So the won- 
ders which were done in Egypt were 
for the deliverance of an oppressed 
people ; so the miracles performed by 
the Saviour and his apostles were to 
remove disease and pain, and to esta- 
blish a religion of mercy; so the 
Divine interpositions among the na- 
tions are to assert the principles of 
righteousness, to secure the reign of 
order arid love, and to promote the 
welfare of mankind. 

5. Lo him that by wisdom made the 
heavens. Made them in so wise a 
manner; where so much wisdom was 
manifested. See Proy. iii. 19; viii. 
24-31. J For his mercy, etc. The 
making of the heavens was a mani- 
festation of mercy and goodness as 
furnishing an abode for unfallen and 
holy beings; as a dwelling-place for 
redeemed sinners when they shall be 
removed there from the earth; and 
as, by their order, their beauty, their 
harmony, and their happy influences, 
tending to promote the happiness of 
man on earth. 

6. To him that stretched out the 
earth above the waters. Gen.i. 1,9; 
see Notes on Ps. xxiv. 2. J For his 
mercy, etc. As an illustration of his 
benignity and kindness in preparing 
an abode for man, and for other 
creatures in the world. Whatever 
there is of life or happiness, on the 
continents and islands, has resulted 
from that act of God when “ he made 
the dry land appear.” 

7. To him that made great lights. 
Gen. i. 14. The sun and the moon 
are here particularly referred to. 
For his mercy, etc. As manifested 
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lights: for his mercy endureth 
for ever ; 

8 The sun ! to rule by day: 
for his mercy endureth for ever : 

9 The moon and stars to rule 
by night: for his mercy endureth 
for ever. 

1 for the ruling. 


in all that has followed from the crea- 


tion and diffusion of dight,—(all the 
beauty in the universe as seen; all 
the life, beauty, and vigour in the 
vegetable and animal world; all that 
there is of life and happiness in the 
universe—for there could be neither 
if darkness reigned everywhere) ; 
light, the emblem of happiness; the 
source of joy; the producer, in a 
great measure, of the beautics of the 
universe, and the revealer of those 
beauties everywhere. How cax aman 
think of light and not praise its 
Author ? 

8. The sun to rule by day. Gen. 
i. 16. Marg., as in Heb, for the 
ruling of the day. That is, to con- 
trol, as it were, the day; to deter- 
mine its length—its beginning—its 
ending—to make it what itis. § For 
his merey, etc. By all the blessings 
of day as distinguished from night 
and darkness,—by all that the sun in 
his daily course does to diffuse life, 
joy; peace, comfort, happiness on the 
earth,—by all that are warmed by its 
beams, cheered by its light, guided in 
labour, guarded from dangers,—do we 
derive an argument for the mercy of 
God; by all this there is laid a foun- 
dation for his praise. 

9. The moon and stars to rule by 
night. Gen.i. 16. (J For his mercy, 
etc. Asa proof also of his benignity 
and mercy. By all the beauty of the 
moon and stars in their course through 
the heavens,—by all that there is in 
the harmony and order of their move- 
ments,—by all that there is to make 
night less hideous and fearful,—by all 
that there is to reveal a countless 
number of worlds whose existence 
could not have been discovered but 
for the night,—by all that there is to 
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10 To @ him that smote Egypt 
in their first-born: for his mercy 
endureth for ever : 

1] And brought out Israel from 
among them: for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever : 

12 With a strong hand, and 
with a stretched-out arm: for his 
_ mercy endureth for ever : 

a Ps. exxxy. 8, etc.; Ex. xii. 29. 


guide the mariner on the ocean, 
enabling him to determine his posi- 
tion and to mark his course when on 
the deep,—and therefore by all the 
blessings of navigation and commerce, 
binding the different parts of the 
world together,—by all that there is 
in the “ North-star,” fixed and true in 
guiding those who flee from bondage, 
—by all these and kindred things 
without number, do we see the benig- 
nity, the goodness, the mercy of God, 
in forming the moon and stars “to 
rule by night.” 

10. Lo him that smote Egypt in 
their ‘first-born, ix. xii. 29. That 
is, he struck them down, or destroyed 
them, by his own direct power. ¥ For 
his mercy, etc. It was in mercy to 
his people. It was the means of 
their deliverance from bondage, for 
the Egyptians would not otherwise 
have suffered them to depart. By all 
the results of their deliverance both 
to themselves and to mankind, the 
act was seen to be an act of mercy to 
the world. It was better for man- 
kind that the Hebrews should be 
delivered even at this sacrifice than 
it would have been that they should 
not be brought into the promised 
land. 

ll. And brought Israel out from 
among them. From the land of Egypt. 
By all the wonders manifested in their 
deliverance, and in conducting them 
out of the land so that they should 
escape from their pursuers. {J For 
his merey, etc. His mercy in this re- 
spect was to be measured by all that 
there was of power in conducting 
them forth in safety, and by the re- 
sults of it. 
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18 To him which divided ° the 
Red sea into parts: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

14 And made Israel to pass 
through the midst of it: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

15 But } overthrew Pharaoh 
and his host in the Red sea: for 
his mercy endureth for ever. 

& Ps. Ixxvii1. 13. 1 shaked off. 


12. With a strong hand, A power- 


ful hand; as by a hand that could 
grasp and subdue all that opposed. 
| And with a stretched-out arm. As 
if the arm were stretched out to 
strike with the utmost force, or to 
exert its utmost power. See Ex. vi. 6; 
Deut. iv. 34; v. 15; vii. 19; xxvi. 
8; Jer. xxxii, 21. QJ For his mercy, 
ete. The exertion of his power in 
delivering his people was the expres- 
sion of a mercy, the consequences of 
which are to endure for ever, for the 
results of that deliverance will never 
cease in the history of the world; will 
never cease in heaven. 

18. To him which divided the Red 
sea into parts. Moreliterally, “Parted 
it into parts;” made parts of that 
which before was unbroken and a 
whole. It was actually divided into 
two parts, so that the Hebrews passed 
between them: Ex. xiv. 21,22. J For 
his merey, etc. This, too, was an 
exercise of mercy, or a manifestation 
of benevolence toward them and to- 
ward the world, to be measured by all 
the good which would result from it 
in itself, and by all the power which 
was put forth to effect it. 

14. And made Israel to passthrough 
the midst of it. Ex. xiv. 29. J For 
his mercy, etc. The mercy manifested 
in keeping the waves from returning 
on them and overwhelming them. 

15. But overthrew Pharaoh and his 
host in the Red sea. Marg., as in 
Heb., shaked off. ‘The word is appli- 
eable to a tree shaking off its foliage. 
Isa. xxxiii. 9. ‘The same word is used 
in Ex. xiv. 27: “ And the Lord over- 
threw (Marg., shook off) the Egyp- 
tians in the midst of the sea,” 
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16 To him which led ¢ his peo- 
ple through the wilderness: for 

is mercy endureth for ever. 

17 To him which smote great 
kings: for lis mercy endureth 
for ever: 

18 And 2 slew famous kings; 
for his mercy endureth for ever: 

19 Sihon ¢ king of the Amo- 
rites: for his mercy endureth for 
ever: 

e Ex, xiii. 18; Deut. viii. 15. 
d Deut. xxix. 7. 9 ¢ Num. xxi. 21, 23. 


He shook them off as if he would 


no longer protect them. He left 
them to perish. J For his mercy, 
etc. Their destruction was wrought 
in mercy to his people and to the 
world; for it was the means of deli- 
verance to Israel. The death of a 
wicked man is a benefit to the world, 
and the act of removing him imay be 
really an act of the highest benevo- 
lence to mankind. No wrong is done 
to such men, for they deserve to die ; 
and the only. service which can be 
rendered to the world through them 
is by their removal from the earth. 

16. To him which led his people 
through the wilderness. For all the 
manifestations of his care during a 
period of forty years. YJ For his 
mercy, etc. That is, his mercy was to 
be measured by all the protection cx- 
tended over them; by all the provi- 
sion made for their wants; by all that 
God did to defend them; by all his 
interposition when attacked by their 
enemies ; by safely bringing them to 
the land to which he had promised to 
conduct them. 

17-22. To him which smote great 
kings. On this passage see Notes on 
Ps. exxxv. 10-12. There is little dif- 
ference in the two places, except that 
here the statement is divided by the 
refrain, “ For his mercy endureth for 
ever.” The idea in the whole passage, 
in view of the Divine interposition in 
slaying the mighty kings, and in 
giving their land for a possession to 


the Hebrew people, is, that it wasa. 


proof of mercy and benevolence. It is 
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20 And Og the king of Bashan: 
for his mercy endureth for ever : 

21 And gave / their land for an 
heritage: for his mercy endureth 
for ever: 

22 Even an heritage unto Israel 
his servant: for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. 

23 Who remembered 9 us in 
our low estate: for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever: 


S Jos. xii. 1, ete. 
g Deut. xxxit. 36; Luke i, 48, 


benevolence to mankind and to the 


church of God,—it is in the interests 
of humanity, of domestic peace, and 
of the charities of life, to remove 
wicked men from the world. This 
mercy may be manifested further, 
not merely in removing the wicked, 
but in transferring their possessions 
to those who will make a better use 
of them. Thus the possessions of 
these mighty kings, Sihon and Og, 
were transferred to the people of 
God, and lands which had been de- 
voted to the service of blood, ambi- 
tion, crime, pollution, and idolatry, 
became devoted to the service of reli- 
gion and righteousness. In like man- 
ner, through the removal of a wicked 
man from the world by death, God 
may cause his wealth, accumulated by 
avarice and dishonesty, to be trans- 
ferred to the hands of children who 
wil. make a good use of it—children 
converted as if in anticipation of this, 
and with a view to this. Among the 
highest expressions of mercy to the 
world may be, therefore, the removal 
of wicked princes in war,—or the re- 
moval of wicked men, in other ranks 
of life, by death in any form. 

23. Who remembered us in our low 
estate. When we were few in num- 
ber; when we were a feeble people; 
when we were a people unable to con- 
tend with such mighty foes. YJ For 
his mercy, etc. By all that he did 
for us when thus feeble; by all his 
power put forth to defend us from our 
enemies, he has showed his mercy and 
kindness to us and to the world. 
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24 And hath redeemed us from 
our enemies: for his mercy en- 
duvreth for ever. 

25 Who * giveth food to all 


& Ps. exly. 15, 16. 


24. And hath redeemed us from our 


enemies. Has rescued or delivered 
us from all our foes; has given to us 
freedom and peace. J For his mercy, 
ete. By all that he has done in order 
to redeem us; and by all the pros- 
perity, happiness, and peace which 
have followed as the result of that, he 
has showed his mercy. So it is in 
the greater work of the redemption 
of the soul. By all the love mani- 
fested in the gift of a Saviour,—by 
all the sufferings and toils of his life, 
—by his “agony and bloody sweat” 
in the garden of Gethsemane,—by 
his “cross and passion,’—by all the 
blessings of salvation here, all our 
peace, all our purity, all our conso- 
lations, all our hopes, and by all 
the glories of heaven hereafter,—the 
mercy of God in our redemption is to 
be estimated and measured. Who 
can take the full account of it ? 

25. Who giveth food to all flesh. 
To all living things :—all in the air, 
on the earth, in the waters. See 
Notes on Ps. civ. 27, 28; comp. Ps. 
exv.16. 9 For his mercy, etc. All 
this is a proof of his benignity and 
kindness. To see this, it would be 
necessary to have a view of what is 
done every day in the providence of 
God to meet the wants of the count- 
less multitudes thus dependent on 
him. Let it be remembered, also, 
that the wants of each insect, fowl, 
animal, fish, is to be provided for as 
an individual,—and who can take in 
a full view of the care, the wisdom, 
the benevolence of what is done every 
day by the Iather of all in providing 
for their wants? Let it be remem- 
bered, also, that this has been con- 
tinued without ceasing from the 
foundation of the world, and will be 
demanded until its close, and then 
let us try to imagine what is neces- 
sary to be done to provide for the 
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flesh: for his mercy endureth for 
ever. 

26 O give thanks unto the God 
of heaven : for his mercy endareth 
for ever. 


wants of all the dwellers in distant 


worlds,—and who, in this view, can 
form any proper estimate of the wis- 
dom and the goodness of God? 

26. O give thanks unto the God of 
heaven. The God who reigns in hea- 
ven; whose home is heaven. J or 
his mercy, etc. In view of all this— 
of all that he does in heaven and on 
earth—let praise be ascribed to him, 
To know the measure of the praise 
due to him; to see how great is his 
“mercy,” it would be necessary to 
know all that he does in heaven and 
on earth. That will not be known 
here. It will constitute the theme 
of contemplation and praise for ever 
andever. Enough, however, is known 
here to show the propriety of re- 
peating again, again, and again, as 
in this psalm, the language, “ For 
his mercy endureth for ever;” “For 
his mercy endureth for ever ;” “For 
his mercy endureth for ever.” 
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Though there is no title prefixed to 
this beautiful psalm, and no direct inti- 
mation as to the occasion on which it 
was composed, yet there can be no doubt 
as to the circumstances in which it was 
written. There is, indeed, no mention 
of the name of the author, and no possi- 
bility of recovering that name now, 
but there can be no doubt that it was 
composed by one of the exiles in Babylon, 
—one who had witnessed and shared the 
sufferings of the exiles there, and who 
had also a lively recollection of the 
wrongs done to Jerusalem when it was 
attacked and destroyed by its foes. The 
writer was a Jew to the heart’s core; an 
“Hebrew of the Hebrews ;”’ embodyin 
and expressing in this short psalm al 
that there was which was peculiar in 
Hebrew feeling, patriotism, devotion. 
Nowhere else in a short compass is so 
much Judaism—so much Jewish picty 
—to be found concentrated as in this 
psalm. ‘There is grief at their lonely 
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BY the rivers of Babylon, there 
we sat down; yea, we wept, 


and desolate condition in Babylon ; pro- 


found and submissive silence in the 
midst of their troubles; indignation 
that they should be taunted and derided 
by their captors; a strong—earnest— 
supreme love for their native land; deep 
resentment at the remembrance of the 
many wrongs done to Jerusalem when 
it was destroyed; and an earnest invo- 
cation to God that he would remember 
those wrongs alike in relation to Edom 
and Babylon, and treat those wrong- 
doers as they deserved. It would seem 
most probable that the psalm was com- 
osed soon after the return from Baby- 
on, and before the temple was finished, 
—while the ruins of the city caused by 
the Edomites and Babylonians were visi- 
ble everywhere. The combined remem- 
brance of the insults in Babylon, and of 
the wrong done to the city at its cap- 
ture, animates the poet, and fills his 
mind with this deep and burning indig- 
nation. 


1. By the rivers of Babylon. The 
streams, the water-courses, the rivu- 
lets. There was properly only one 
river flowing through Babylon,—the 
Euphrates; but the city was watered, 
as Damascus now is, by means of 
‘canals or water-courses cut from the 
main river, and conveying the water 
to different parts of the city. Fora 
description of Babylon, see the in- 
troductory Notes to Isaiah, ch. xiii. 
If the reference here is to Babylon 
proper, or the city, the allusion would 
be to the Euphrates flowing through 
it; if to Babylonia, the allusion would 
be to the Euphrates, and the other 
rivers which watered the country, as 
the Tigris, the Chaboras, and the 
Ulai. As it is most probable that 
the captive Hebrews were not scat- 
tered through the empire, but were 
concentrated in one or a few places, 
it is, perhaps, not improper to under- 
stand this of Babylon itself. J There 
we sat down. There we were sitting. 
Perhaps a little company of friends ; 
perhaps those assembled for worship ; 
perhaps those who happened to come 
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when we remembered Zion. 
2 We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof. 


together on some special occasion; 
or, perhaps, a poetic representation of 
the general condition of the Hebrew 
captives, as sitting and meditating on 
the desolations of their native Jand. 
| Yea, we wept. We sat there; we 
meditated; we wept. Our emotions 
overpowered us, and we poured forth 
tears. So now, there is a place in 
Jerusalem, at the south-west corner 
of the area on which the temple was 
built, where the Jews resort on set 
occasions to weep over the. ruins of 
their city and nation. J When we 
remembered Zion. When we thought 
on our native land; its former glory ; 
the wrongs done to it; the desola- 
tions there; when we thought of the 
temple in ruins, and our homes as 
devastated ; when we thought of the 
happy days which we had spent there, 
and when we contrasted them with 
our condition now. 

2. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows. The harps once used to 
accompany the songs of praise and 
the service of God in the temple; the 
harps with which they had sought to 
beguile their weary hours, and to 
console their sad spirits in their cap- 
tivity. The word rendered willows 
—D ay, arabim—used only in the 
plural, denotes the willow or osier, So 
called from its white, silvery leaves. 
Gesenius, Lex. Comp. Isa.xv. 7. It 
is probable that the weeping willow 
—the willow with long pendulous 
branches—is here referred to. ‘Trees 
in desert lands spring up along the 
courses of the streams, and appear, 
in the wide desolation, as long and 
waving lines of green wherever the 
rivers wind along. The course of a 
stream can thus be marked by the 
prolonged line of meandering green 
in the desert as far as the eye can 
reach. It has been objected to the 
statement here that the willow is not 
now found in the neighbourhood of 
ancient Babylon, but that the palm 
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3 For there they that carried | required of us mirth, saying, Sing 
us away captive required of us 'a | us one of the songs of Zion. 


song: and they that ? wasted i us 


1 the words of a song. * laid us on heaps 
é Ps. Ixxix. 1. 


is the only tree which grews there. 
I saw, however, in 1852, in St. 
James’s Park in London, a willow- 
tree with a label on it, stating that 
it was taken from the site of ancient 
Babylon; and there seems no reason 
to doubt the correctness of the ac- 
count. ‘The willow may be less 
abundant there now than it was in 
former times, as is true of the palm- 
tree in Palestine, but there is no rea- 
sou to doubt that it grew there. All 
that the psalm, however, would ne- 
cessarily demand in a fair interpreta- 
tion would be that there should have 
been even a single clump of these 
trees planted there, under which a 
little band of exiles may have seated 
themselves when they gave utterance 
to the plaintive language of this 
psalm. f In the midst thereof. In 
the midst of Babylon; showing that 
this referred to the city proper. 
They could not sing, such was their 
grief, though they had their harps 
with them; and they hung them up, 
therefore, on the branches of the trees 
around them ;—or, poetically, they 
were as dumb as if they had hung 
up their harps there. 

3. For there they that carried us 
away captive. ‘The Babylonians. 
{] Required of us asong. Asked of 
us a song. The word does not ex- 
press the idea of compulsion or force. 
Marg., as in Heb., words of @ song. 
Perhaps the idea is that they did not 
merely ask music, but they wished to 
hear the words—the songs themselves 
—in which they were accustomed to 
praise God. This may have been a 
taunt, and the request may have been 
in derision; or it may have been 
seriously, and with no desire to re- 
proach them, or to add to their sor- 
rows. We are not to impute bad 
motives to others where there is no 
evidence that there are any, and 


4. How shall we sing the Lorp’s 
song in a 3 strange land ? 
8 land of a stranger. 


where the supposition of good motives 
will answer just as well; and the ex- 
pression here may have been a kind 
and natural wish to hear the songs of 
these foreigners,—songs of which they 
might have heard much by report; 
perhaps songs which they had over- 
heard them singing when they were 
in a less desponding state of mind, 
and when they sought to comfort 
themselves by these ancient national 
melodies. As the only reason assigned 
for not complying with this request 
was that they could not “sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land” (ver. 
8), we are rather led to infer that 
there was no bad motive—no dispo- 
sition to taunt and ridicule them by 
the request that was made. J And 
they that wasted us. Marg., laid us 
on heaps. The Hebrew word means 
a tormentor; properly, one who ex- 
torts lamentation from others, or who 
causes them to howl,—to wit, under 
oppression or wrong. The Septua- 


‘gint and Latin Vulgate render it, 


“They who led us away.” The general 
idea is, those under whom they were 
then suffering; or, who had caused 
these trials to come upon them. 
{| Required of us mirth. Literally, 
“Our tormentors, joy.” The He- 
brew word means joy; and the sense 
is, that they asked them to give the 
usual indications of joy and happi- 
ness—to wit, a song. The language 
means, “Cheer up; be happy; give 
us one of the beautiful songs which 
you were accustomed to sing in your 
own land.” It may, indeed, have 
been in derision; but there is no 
proof that it was. J Saying, Sig 
as one of the songs of Zion. The 
songs—the sacred hymns—which you 
were accustomed to sing in worship 
in your own land. 

4. How shall we sing the Lonv’s 
sovg. The song designed to cele- 
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5 If: I forget thee, O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. 

6 If I do not remember thee, 

kDan.vi.10. 7 Ps. Ixxxiv. 10. 


brate his praise; that is, appropriate 
to the worship of Jehovah. ( Jn a 
strange land. Far from our home; 
fur from the temple; exiles; cap- 
tives:—how can we find spirit in 
such circumstances to.sing? How 
can we do that which would be in- 
dicative of what we do not feel, and 
cannot feel,—joy and happiness! The 
idea is not that those psalms or songs 
would be profaned by being sung 
there, or that there would be any- 
thing improper in itself in singing 
them, but that it would be misplaced 
and incongruous to sing them in their 
circumstances. It would be doing 
violence to their own feelings; their 
feelings would not allow them to do 
it. There are states of mind when 
the language of joy is appropriate 
and natural; there are states where 
the heart is so sad that it cannot 
sing. 

5. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem. 
The meaning here is, that to sing in 
such circumstances would seen to 
imply that they had forgotten Jeru- 
salem; that they were unmindful of 
its sorrows, and cared not that it was 
desolate. The remembrance of its 
calamities pressed hard upon them, 
and they could not do anything which 
would seem to imply that they had 
become unmindful of the sufferings 
that had come upon their nation. 
One will not make merry when a 
wife or child lies dying,—or on the 
day of the funeral,—or over the grave 
of a mother. A gay and brilliant 
party, accompanied with music, feast- 
ing, dancing, when a friend has been 
just laid in the grave, when the 
calamities of war are abroad, when 
the pestilence is raging in a city, we 
feel to be untimely, unseemly, and 
incongruous. So these captives said 
it would be if they should make 
merry while their temple was in 
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let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth: if I prefer / not 
Jerusalem above ! my chief joy. 


1 the head of my joy. 


ruins; while their city was desolate ; 
while their people were captives in a 
foreign land. YJ Let my right hand 
forget her cunning. Let my nght 
hand forget its skill in music—all its 
skill. If I should now play on the 
harp—as indicative of joy—let the 
hand which would be employed in 
sweeping over its strings become 
paralyzed and powerless. Let the 


“punishment come where if would 


seem to be deserved—on the hand 
which could play at such a time. So 
Cranmer held the hand which had 
been employed in signing a recanta- 
tion of his faith in the fire, until it 
was burned off, and dropped in the 
flames. 

6. If I do not remember thee. 
Equivalent to, “If I forget thee.” 
If I ever fail to remember thee; if I 
shal] ever act as if I had forgotten 
thee. Singing in a strange land, 
among those who had perpetrated 
such wrongs in thee,—appearing to 
be happy, cheerful, joyous, gay, merry 
there,—would be understood to imply 
that I had ceased to remember thee, 
and cared nothing for thee. Jf Let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth. Comp. Ezek. iii. 26. Let me 
be unable to speak; let my tongue 
be as it were attached to the upper 
part of the mouth, so that it could 
not be used. If I employ it in an un- 
worthy purpose,—in any way whereby 
it can be inferred that 1 have ceased 
to remember my native land, and the 
city of our solemnities, let my tongue 
be ever after useless. This language 
is often employed by Virgil: Vox 
faucibus hesit. If I prefer not 
Jerusalem. Literally, “If 1 do not 
cause to ascend.” ‘That is, If I do 
not exalt Jerusalem in my estimation 
above everything that gives me plea- 
sure; if I do not find my supreme 
happiness in that. J Above my chief 
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7 Remember, O Lorp, the 
children of Edom in the day of 
Jerusalem; who said, ! Rase zt, 


joy. Marg., as in Ieb., the head of 


ny joy. ‘The chief thing which gives 
me joy; as the head is the chief, or 
is supreme over the body. This is 
expressive of a great truth in regard 
to religion. Anything’ clse—every- 
thing else—is to be sooner sacrificed 
than that. The happiness which is 
found in religion is superior to that 
found in every other source of enjoy- 
ment, and is preferred to every other. 
If either is to be sacrificed—the joy 
of religion, or the pleasure derived 
from society, from the gay world, 
from literature, from music, from 
dancing, from works of’ art—it will be 
the latter and not the former. There 
are other sources of joy which are 
not in any way iuconsistent with 
religion:—the joy of friendship; of 
domestic life ; of honourable pursuits ; 
of the esteem of men. So of music, 
the arts, gardens, literature, science. 
But when one interferes with the 
other, or is inconsistent with the 
other, the joy of the world is to be 
sacrificed to the joy of religion. When 
the joy of religion is sacrificed for the 
joy of the world, it proves that there 
is no true piety in the soul. Religion, if 
it exists at all, will always be supreme. 

7. Remember, O Lorp, the children 
of Edom. The Edomites; the people 
of Idumea. On the situation of Edom 
or Idumen, see introductory Notes to 
Isa, xxxiv. J In the day of Jeru- 
salem. In the day when Jerusalem 
shall be restored; in the day when 
punishment shall be inflicted on the 
nations that destroyed it ;—then, do 
not forget the Edomites, who took so 
large and so active a part in its over- 
throw. This is to be understood as 
a continued “ remembrance ” of Zion; 
as a purpose not to “forget” Jeru- 
salem. The psalmist, representing the 
feelings of the captives in Babylon, 
says, that so far from doing anything 
which would imply a forgetfulness of 
their native land,—as singing cheerful 
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rase ii, even to the foundation 
thereof. 


1 sake bare. 


songs there might be understood to 
be,—they would do everything to call 
Jerusalem to remembrance. ‘They 
would remem ber her former splendour ; 
they would remember her desolations ; 
they would go further—they would 
not forget those who had brought 
these calamities upon her; those who 
had done most for her overthrow. 
As among the most prominent, they 
would remember particularly the an- 
cient enemies of their nation—the 
Edomites—who had been ainong the 
most active in its destruction, and 
who had united with the Babylonians 
in the work of ruin. They would 
remember all this; and they prayed 
God that de also would remember the 
desolation itself’, and all the actors in 
that work of desolation. Who said. 
Implying that they had been asso- 
ciated with the Babylonians in the 
destruction of the city. On the hos- 
tility of that people to the Hebrews, 
and the grounds of their hostility,— 
and on their agency as united with 
the Babylonians in destroying Jeru- 
salem, and the Divine vengeance 
threatened them on that account,— 
see, as above, the introd. to Isa. 
Xxxiv. QJ Rase it, rase it. Marg., as 
in Heb., make bare. That is, Strip it 
of everything,—temple, houses, orna- 
ments, fountains,—and leave it @ bare 
and naked rock. Let nothing remain 
but the rocks—the foundations—on 
which it is built. In the history of 
the Edomites, as stated in the introd. 
to Isa. xxxiv., there were abundant 
facts to show that they were particu- 
larly zealous and active in seeking 
the destruction of the hated city. 
This verse and the one following con- 
stitute a portion of the “ imprecatory”’ 
Psalms; of those which seem to cry 
for vengeance, and to manifest a re- 
vengeful and unforgiving spirit; the 
portion of the Psalms which has been 
regarded as so difficult to be recon- 
ciled with the forgiving spirit enjoined 
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8 O daughter of Babylon, who 
mart to be ! destroyed; happy 
shall he be that 2 rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. 

m Isa. xiii. 1, etc.; Rev. xviii. 6. 2 wasted. 


in the gospel. On this subject, see 
General Introd., § 6. 

8. O daughter of Babylon. That 
is, Babylon itself; the city of Babylon. 
On the word “ daughter” as thus 
used, see Notes on Isa.i.8. Who 
art to be destroyed. Certainly to be 
destroyed ; of whose destruction there 
are fixed and absolute prophecies. See 
Notes on Isa, xiii. 19-22. QJ Happy 
shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou 
hast served us. Marg., that recom. 
penseth unto thee thy deed which thou 
didst to us. Literally, “Happy 
shall he be who shall repay to thee 
the recompence which thou hast re- 
compensed unto us.” The idea is, 
Who shall repay thee for thy treat- 
ment of us; or, as we should say in 
common language, “ Who shall pay 
thee back?” That is, he will be 
esteemed a fortunate man who is 
made the instrument of inflicting de- 
served punishment on a city so guilty 
and so cruel. He will acquire fame 
and honour by doing it; his name 
will be made known abroad and per- 
petuated among men. In fact, the 
name of Cyrus, who conquered Baby- 
lon, 7s among the names of the most 
celebrated of conquerors; and the 
manner in which he took Babylon 
and overthrew the government and 
kingdom, has given him a most emi- 
nent place among successful princes 
and conquerors. 

9. Happy shall he be that taketh, 
ete. Marg.,as in Heb., rock. This 
refers to what was not uncommon in 
ancient warfare, as it is now among 
savage tribes,—the indiscriminate 
slaughter of those of all ages, and of 
both sexes, in war. It was expressly 
foretold of Babylon that this would 
occur (see Isa. xiii. 16, and the Notes 
on that place), and there may be a 
reference here to that prediction, and 
the psalmist may mean to say that 
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9 Happy shail he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against 
the 3 stones. 


2 recompenseth unto thee thy deed which thou 
idst lo us. 3 rock, 


the man would be accounted happy, 
or would be happy, who wreaked 
vengeance on Babylon in carrying 
out that prophecy. The idea is, “This 
will certainly occur, for it is foretold, 
and happy or fortunate will he be 
who is the instrument in fulfilling 
it.’ Comp. 2 Kings viii. 12; Nahum 
iii, 10; Hos. xiii. 16. See also Homer, 
Il. xxii. 63, 378, seg. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile such barbarous 
customs with the idea of “ honour- 
able war,” or with the principles of 
war as carried on among “civilized” 
nations now. I should be added, 
however, that there is much—very 
much—that ¢s practised in war by 
“ civilized” nations still, which it is 
equally impossible to reconcile with 
any just notions of morality or hu- 
manity, and which in coming ages, 
and when men shall come to view 
things aright, will seem to the people 
of those times to be not less monstrous, 
strange, and barbarous. In regard 
to this passage, we are not necessarily 
to suppose that the author of the 
psalm approved of this, or desired it, 
or prayed for it. He looked forward 
to the fulfilment of a prediction; he 
saw that a just and terrible judgment 
would certainly come upon Babylon; 
he expressed that in the common 
language of the times, and states the 
manner in which it would occur; he 
described the feelings—the gratifica- 
tion—of those who would execute the 
Divine purpose in the overthrow of 
Babylon ; he referred to the estimate 
in which the conqueror would be held 
by men, and the glory of the achieve- 
ment as giving him fame among men. 
It must be admitted that the feelings 
of the author of the psalm appear to 
accord with this; that he considers 
it proper that the city should be de- 
stroyed; and that he regards its over- 
throw as a righteous judgment, and 
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PSALM CXXXVIII. 
A Psalm of David. 
i WILL praise thee with my 
whole heart; before the gods 


as a thing to be desired in the Divine 


administration. It is true that he 
might approve of such an overthrow, 
and see it to be right,—he might de- 
scribe the feelings of those by whom 
it would be wrought, their joy, their 
exultation, and even their barbarity, 
without himself approving of their 
barbarity, or sympathising with their 
feelings, or partaking of their spirit ; 
but still it cannot in fairness be 
denied that there is an apparent 
approval of the act here referred to, 
which savours more of imprecation 
than forgiveness, and which is appa- 
rently prompted more by the spirit 
of revenge than by a desire of just 
punishment. On this subject, how- 
ever, see General Introd., § 6 (4); 
and Notes on Ps. cix. 10. A correct 
record may be made, whether of facts 
or of feelings, without any design of 
expressing either approbation or dis- 
approbation on the part of the his- 
torian, the prophet, or the poet. 


PSALM CXXXYVIII. 


This is the first of a series of eight 
psalms (Ps. exxxviii.-cxlv.), placed to- 
gether in this part of the book, and 
ascribed to David. They appear to be 
of the nature of a supplement to the 
Book of Psalms, composed of psalms 
unknown to the original collector and 
arranger of the book, and subsequently 
discovered and ascertained to be the 
works of David. It is not to be re- 
garded as strange that there should 
be psalms of this nature composed by 
David at different periods of his life, 
which might have been preserved in 
different branches of his family, and 
which might not have been generally 
known to exist. It is rare that the 
works of an author, especially a poet, 
are collected and published, and that 
things of this kind—fugitive and occa- 
sional pieces—are not subsequentl 
found; nor is it very unusual that suc 
pieces may, after all, be among the 
most tender, touching, and beautiful of 
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will I sing praise unto thee. 

2 I will worship toward thy 
holy temple, and praise thy name 
for thy loving-kindness and for 


his compositions. Burns's “ Highland 
Mary,” so much admired, and his 
“When wild War's deadly blast was 
blown,’’—a poem which no one can read 
without tears,—with not a few others of 
his, are of this description. They are 
said, in his Biography, to have been 
“extracted from the correspondence of 
Burns.”’ orks of Robert Burns, 
Philad., 1834, pp. 76, 85, 89.) 

The occasion on which this psalm was 
composed cannot now be determined. 
It was evidently written in view of 
trouble (vers. 3,7), and it expresses con- 
fidence that God would interpose in the 
future in behalf of the author, as he had 
done in the past; and it is, therefore, 
adapted to inspire confidence and hope 
in all who are called to ness through 
scenes of trial. The psalm does not 
admit of any particular analysis. 


1. Iwill praise thee with my whole 
heart. Reserving nothing in my 
heart to give to idols or to other 
gods, All that constitutes praise to 
God as God, he would address to him 
alone. He would use no language, 
and cherish no feeling, which implied 
a belief that there was any other 
God ; he would indulge in no attach- 
ment which would be inconsistent 
with supreme attachment to God, or 
which would tend to draw away his 
affections from him. See Notes on 
Ps. ix.1. J Before the gods will I 
sing praise unto thee. The idols; all 
idols;—in preference to them all. 
This does not mean that he would do 
this in the presence. of other gods; 
but that Jehovah should be acknow- 
ledged to be God in preference to any 
or all of them. 

2. Iwill worship. I willbow down 
andadore. Jf Toward thy holy temple. 
See Notes on Ps. v. 7. The word 
temple here undoubtedly refers to the 
tabernacle. (J And praise thy name 
for thy loving-kindness. Praise thee 
for thy benignity; thy mercy; thy 
benevolence. Q And for thy truth. 
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thy truth: for” thou hast magni- 

fied thy word above all thy name. 

3 In the day when I cried thou 

answeredst me, and strengthen- 

edst me with strength in my soul. 
# Isa. xiii, 21. 


Thy truthfulness; thy faithfulness to 


thy promises, § For thou hast magni- 
Jied thy word, Thou hast made it 
great. Comp. Isa. xlii. 21. The re- 
ference here is to the promises of 
God, and especially to the promise 
which God had made to David that 
the Messiah would descend from him. 
Comp. 2 Sam. vii. GJ Above all thy 
name. Above all else that thou hast 
done; above all the other manifesta- 
tions of thyself to me or to the world. 
The word name here would refer pro- 
perly to all that God had done to 
make himself known,—since it is by 
the zame that we designate or distin- 
guish any one; and, thus understood, 
the meaning would be, that the word 
of God—the revelation which he has 
made of himself and of his gracious 
purposes to mankind—is superior in 
clearness, and in importance, to all 
the other manifestations which he has 
made of himself; all that can be 
known of him in his works. Beyond 
all question there are higher and 
clearer manifestations of himself, of 
his being, of his perfection, of his 
purposes, in the volume of revelation, 
than any which his works have dis- 
closed or can disclose. Comp. Ps. 
xix. There are very many points in 
relation to God, of the highest in- 
terest to mankind, on which the dis- 
closures of science shed no light; 
there are many things which it is 
desirable for man to know, which 
cannot be learned in the schools of 
philosophy; there are consolations 
which man needs in a world of trouble 
which cannot be found in nature; 
there is especially a knowledge of the 
method by which sin may be par. 
doned, and the soul saved, which can 
never be disclosed by the blow-pipe, 
the telescope, or the microscope. 
These things, if learned at all, must 
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4 All the kings of the earth 
shall praise thee, O Lorn, when 
they hear the words of thy mouth. 

5 Yea, they shall sing in the 
ways of the Lorp: for great is 
the glory of the Lorn. 


be learned from revelation, and these 
are of more importance to man as a 
traveller to another world than all 
the learning which can be acquired in 
the schools of philosophy—valuable as 
that learning is. 

3. In the day when I cried. Re- 
ferring to some former period of his 
life when he was in trouble. J Zhou 
answeredst me. In the very day 
when I called, thou gavest me tlic 
answer :—that is, immediately. J And 
strengthenedst me with strength in my 
soul. Literally, “Thou didst em- 
bolden,—or, didst make me coura- 
geous with strength.” Thou didst 
enable me to meet danger, and to 
overcome fear. It would seem pro- 
bable that this was on some occasion 
when he was in danger from his ene- 
mies. 

4, All the kings of the earth shall 
praise thee, etc. That is, kings, 
princes, and rulers shall learn the 
words of promise; shall be made ac- 
quainted with the words which thou 
hast graciously spoken, and with their 
fulfilment, and shall be led to praise 
thee. This refers toa time, of which 
frequent prophetic mention is made 
in the Scriptures, when kings and 
rulers shall be converted to the true 
religion, and when they shall act an 
important part, by their example and 
influence, in maintaining and diffusing 
it. Comp. Ps. Ixviii. 31, 82; Isa. 
xlix. 23, 

5. Yea, they shail sing in the ways 
of the Lorp. In the ways which God 
has appointed. They shall join with 
all that love him—with the humblest 
of the people—in acknowledging God. 
Kings and people shall thus bow 
before God in common acts of praise, 
and as being on the same level before 
him. As men, as sinners, as redeemed, 
as travelling to the grave, they are 
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6 Though o the Lorp be high, 
yet hath he respect unto the 
lowly: but the proud he knoweth 
afar off. 

7 Though » I walk in the midst 
of trouble, thou wilt revive me; 
thou shalt stretch forth thine 


o Isa. lvii. 15; Ixvi. 1, 2; 1 Pet. v. 5. 
p Micah vii. 8, 9. 


all alike before God. J For great is 
the glory of the Lorp. Great is his 
character; great his dignity; great 
his honour ; and all this will be seen 
to be so when those of most exalted 
rank thus worship and adore him. 
The most lofty on earth shall acknow- 
ledge that there is one who is more 
exalted than they are, and their own 
dignity and splendour shall thus con- 
tribute to deepen the impression of 
the honour and glory of God. 

6. Though the Lory be high. This 
might be rendered “For lofty is 
Jehovah—and the humble he sees— 
and the proud he knows from afar.” 
The idea is, that God—so high aud 
exalted—sees and knows all of every 
rank among men. The mind of the 
psalmist had been impressed with a 
sense of the greatness and majesty of 
God, but (as if it might be said that 
one so great could not regard man, so 
humble and insignificant) he adds, 
that the fact of God’s exaltation dces 
not prevent his noticing the affairs of 
men: that the lowly in life need not 
fear lest they should be overlooked ; 
the proud need not hope that they will 
escape the notice of his eye. | Yet 
hath he respect unto the lowly. Those 
in humble life; the obscure; the un- 
known. It does not mean here that 
he has any special favour towards 
them, but mercly that he sees them. 
Their low and obscure condition does 
not prevent his observing them, and 
they necd have no fear that he will 
overlook them, or that they will be 
forgotten. Comp. Notes on James 
iv. 6; 1 Pet.v.5. | But the proud. 
Those of lofty rank, and of lofty feel- 
ings;—the haughty. { He knoweth 
afar off. From afar. ‘Though he is ex- 
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hand against the wrath of mine 
enemies, and thy right hand shall 
save me. 

8 The Lorp will perfect ¢ that 
which concerneth me: thy mercy, 
O Lorp, endureth for ever: for- 
sake not the works of thine own 
hands. 

g Phil. i. 6; 1 Thess. v. 24.° 


alted,—though he is in heaven,—yet 
he is not so far removed but that he 
sees them, and knows them altogether. 
Distance from him is no protection 
for them; nor can the wicked hope to 
escape notice from the fact that God 
reigns over distant worlds. 

7. Though I walk in the midst of 
trouble. Though J am in the low vale 
of sorrow, I shall not be overlooked 
or forgotten. ‘fhis implies that the 
writer was ¢hen in trouble, and it ex- 
presses the conviction that whenever 
he should be in trouble God would 
remember him, and give him life and 
strength. Thou wilt revive me. 
Thou wilt cause me ¢o live; thou wilt 
give me life. Ps. xxx. 3. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. Ixxi. 20. The meaning 
is, Thou wilt give me life—vigour— 
strength—tobear the trouble. {] Zhou 
shalt stretch forth thine hand. As one 
does when he is about to inflict a blow. 
] Against the wrath of mine enemies, 
etc. In reference to all their attempts 
to destroy me. Thou wilt meet their 
aca by thy power, and I shall be 
safe. 

8. The Lorp will perfect that 
which concerneth me. He will com- 
plete what he has begun. He will 
not begin to interpose in my behalf, 
and then abandon me. He will not 
promise to save me, and then fail to 
fulfil his promise. He will not encou- 
rage me, and then cast me off. So of us. 
He will complete what he begins. He 
will not convert a soul, and then leave 
it to perish. ‘Grace will complete 
what grace begins.” See Notes on 
Phil i. 6.  Zhy mercy, O Lorn, 
endureth for ever. Sce Notes on Ps. 
exxxvi. 1. J Forsake not the works 
of thine own hands. What thou hast 
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To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 
(0) LORD, thou hast searched 


made; what thou hast begun to do. 


Do not leave me to perish. Prayer is 
one of the means—and an essential 
means—by which the saints are to be 
kept unto salvation. ‘The doctrine 
of the “ perseverance of the saints?” 
is not inconsistent with prayer, but 
rather prompts to it; and he who 
professes to rely on that doctrine, and 
feels so safe that he does not need to 
pray, and does zot pray, gives certain 
evidence that he has never been con- 
verted, and has no true religion. 
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This psalm purports to be a psalm of 
David, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it is properly attributed to him. 
See introd. to Ps. exxxviii. At what 
time it was composed is, however, un: 
known. It contains reflections which 
might have occurred at any period of 
his life; yet it would seem most proba- 
ble that it was not written in his early 
years, but that it is a record of his most 
mature thoughts on a great and very 
important subject. 

‘he psalm relates to the omnipresence 
of God, and contains such reflections as 
would occur to one meditating on that 
attribute of the Deity. It is the most 
distinct and full statement of that doc- 
trine which is to be found in the He- 
brew Scriptures, and the doctrine is 
prescniet in language which has never 

een surpassed for sublimity and beauty. 
‘The leading idea in the psalm seems to 
be that of a hab from the fact that 
God is everywhere; that he knows all 
that pertains to us; that we can never 
be hidden from his view; that he has 
known us from the beginning; that as 
he fashioned and formed us—making us 
what we are—he knows all our necessi- 
ties, and can supply them. 

The psalm consists of three parts :—- 

I. A celebration of the Omniscience 
and Omnipresence of God, as a ground 
of confidence and hope, vers. 1-18. 

(a) The fact that he knows all that 
there is in the heart, vers. 1-6. 

(8) The fact that he is everywhere 
A rt vers, 7-12, 

(c) The fact that all in our past life 
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me, and known me. 


r Jer. xvii. 10; Rey. ii. 28. 


has been known to God; that 
he has created us, and that his 
eye has been upon us from the 
beginning of our existence, 
vers. 13-16. 

(d) The fact that his thoughts to- 
wards us are precious, and 
numberless as the sand, vers. 


17, 18. 
II. The feelings of the psalmist in 
relation to the acts of the wicked as a 
roof that he loved God, vers. 19-22. 
ese reflections seem to have sprung 
from his contemplation of the Divine 
character and pateuen as leading 
him to hate all that was opposed to a 
Being so pure, so benevolent, so holy. 
On looking into his own heart, in view 
of what God was, he was conscious that 
he had no pympathy with the enemies 
of God as such; that such was his love 
for the character of God, and such his 
confidence in him, that he could have 
nothing in common with them in their 
feelings towards God, but wished to be 

dissociated from them for ever. 

II. The expression of a desire that, 
as God saw all the recesses of the human 
soul, he would search Ais heart, and 
would detect any evil he might see 
there, and deliver him from the evil, 
and lead him in the way which con- 
ducted to life eternal, vers. 23, 24. Any 
one may feel, and must feel, that after 
all which he knows of himself,—after 
all the effort which he makes to ascer- 
tain what is within his heart,—there 
are depths there which his eye cannot 
penetrate, and that there may be sins 
of thought and feeling there which 
he has not detected; but it is only from 
the consciousness of sincerity, and a 
true desire to honour God, that one can 
pray that God would search him, and 
that he would detect and bring out every 
form of sin which he may see concealed 
and lurking in the soul. He who can 
sincerely offer this prayer is a pious man. 


1. O LorD, thou hast searched me. 
The word rendered searched, has a 
primary reference to searching the 
earth by boring or digging, as for 
water or metals. See Job xxviii. 3. 
Then it means to search accurately 
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2 Thou s knowest my down- 
sitting and mine up-rising; thou 
¢ understandest my thought afar 


off. 


8 Thou ! compassest my path 


and my lying down, and art ac- 
quainted with all my ways. 
s 2 Kings vi. 12; xix. 27. 


or closely. { Andknown me. As the 
result of that search, or that close 
investigation. Thou seest all that is 
in my heart. Nothing is, or can be, 
concealed from thee. It is with this 
dcep consciousness that the psalm 
begins; and all that follows is but an 
expansion and application of this idea. 
It is of much advantage in suggesting 
right reflections on our own character, 
to have this full consciousness that 
God knows us altogether; that he 
sees all that there is in our heart; 
that he has been fully acquainted 
with our past life. 


2. Thou knowest my downsitting, 
etc. In the various circumstances of 
life, thou knowest me. Thou knowest 
me in one place as well as in another. 
I cannot so change my position that 
thou will not see me, and that thou 
wilt not be perfectly acquainted with 
all that I say, and all that Ido. In 
every posture, in every movement, in 
every occupation, thou hast a full 
knowledge of me. I cannot go out 
of thy sight; I cannot put myself 
into such a position that thou wilt 
not see me. Qf Zhou understandest 
my thought. Heb., As to my thought. 
That is, Thou seest what my plans 
are; what I design to do; what Lam 
thinking about. A most solemn re- 
flection! How unwilling would bad 
men be—would even good men be— 
to have those round about them know 
always what they are thinking about. 
Y Afar off. Not when the thought 
is far off; but thou, being far off, 
seest us as clearly as if thou wert 
near. I cannot go to such a distauce 
from thee that thou wilt not see per- 
fectly all that I am thinking about. 

3. Thou compassest my path, etc. 
Marg., «winnowest. The Hebrew 
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4 For there is not a word in 
my tongue, bué,lo, O Lorn, thou 
“ knowest it altogether. 

5 Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, and laid thine hand 
upon me. 


¢ Ps, xciv. 11; Ezek. xi. 5. 
2 Or, tcinnowest. at Mal. iii. 18, 16. 


word—FIM}, zarah—means properly 
to scatter, to cast loosely about—as 
the wind does dust; and then, to 
winnow,—to wit, by throwing grain, 
when it is thrashed, up to the wind: 
Isa. xxx. 24; Jer. iv. 11; Ruth iii. 2. 
Then it means fo winnow out; that 
is, to winnow out all the chaff, and to 
leave all the grain—to save all that 
is valuable. So here it means that 
God, as it were, sifted him. Comp. 
Isa. xxx. 28; Amos ix. 9; Luke xxii. 
81. He scattered all that was chaff, 
or all that was valueless, and saw 
what there was that was real and 
substantial. When it is said that he 
did this in his “path and his lying 
down,” it is meant that he did it 
in every way; altogether; entirely. 
{ And art acquainted with all my 
ways. All the paths that I tread; 
the whole course of my life. All 
that I do, in all places and at all 
times, is fully known to thee. 

4. For there is not a word in my 
tongue. All that I say; all that 
I have power to say; all that I 
am disposed at any time to say. 
@ But fo, O Lorn, thou knotwest tt 
altogether. All that pertains to it. 
What is said, and what is meant. 
Merely to hear what is spoken does 
not imply necessarily a full know- 
ledge of what is said,—for it may be 
false, insincere, hypocritical. God 
knows exactly what is said and what 
is meant. 

5. Thou hast beset me behind and 
before. The word rendered beset-— 
33, ¢zuv—means properly to press, 
to press upon; to compress. It has 
reference commonly to the siege of a 
city, or to the pressing on of troops 
in war; and then it comes to mean 
to besiege, hem in, closely surround, 
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6 Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me; it is high, I can- 
not attain unto it. 

7 Whither » shall I go from 
thy spirit? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ? 

v Jer. xxiii. 24; Jonah i. 3. 
to Amos ix. 2—4. 


so that there is no way of escape. 
This is the idea here,—that God was 
on every side of him; that he could 
not escape in any direction, He was 
like a garrison besieged in a city so 
that there was no means of escape. 
There is a transition here (not an un- 
natural one), from the idea of the 
Omniscience of God to that of his 
Omnipresence, and the remarks which 
follow have a main reference to the 
latter. QW And laid thine hand upon 
me. That is, If I try to escape in 
any direction I find thine hand laid 
upon me there. Escape is impossible. 

6. Such knowledge is too wonderful 
forme. Literally, ‘© Wonderful know- 
ledge away from me,” or, more than 
Ican comprehend. It is beyond my 
reach; it surpasses all my powers to 
comprehend it. Zé és high, I can- 
not attain unto it. It is so exalted 
that I cannot grasp it; I cannot 
understand how it can be. 

7. Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? Where shall I go where thy 
spirit is not; that is, where thou art 
not; where there is no God. The 
word spirié here does not refer par- 
ticularly to the Holy Spirit, but to 
God as a spirit. “ Whither shall I 
go from the all-pervading Spirit— 
from God, considered as a spirit ?”’ 
This is a clear statement that God is 
a “Spirit”? (comp. John iv. 24); and 
that, as a spirit, he is Omnipresent. 
{ Or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? Heb., From histace; that 
is, where he will not be, and will not 
see me. I cannot find a place—a 
spot in the universe, where there is 
not a God, and the same God. Fear. 
ful thought to those that hate hin— 
that, much as they may wish or de- 
sire it, they can never find a place 
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8 If I «ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: if I make my bed 
in hell, * behold, thou aré there. 

9 If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea: 


z Job xxvi. 6; Prov. xv. 11. 


where there is nota holy God! Com- 
forting to those that love him—that 
they will never be where they may 
not find a God,—their God; that no- 
where, at home or abroad, on land or 
on the ocean, on earth or above the 
stars, they will ever reach a world 
where they will not be in the pre- 
sence of that God—that gracious 
Father — who can defend, comfort, 
guide, and sustain them. 

8. If I ascend up into heaven. 
The word heaven here, in the original 
is in the plural number—hezvens,— 
and includes all that there is above 
the earth—the highest worlds. J Jf 
I make my bed. Properly, “If I 
strew or spread my couch.” If I 
should seek that as the place where 
to liedown. ¥ Zn hell. Heb., Sheol. 
See Notes on Isa. xiv. 9, where the 
word is fully explained. The word 
here refers to the under-world—the 
abodes of the dead; and, in the ap- 
prehension of the psalmist, corre- 
sponds in depth with the word 
“heaven” in height. The two re- 
present all worlds, above and below; 
and the idea is, that in neither di- 
rection, above or below, could he go 
where God would not be. JY Zhou 
art there. Or, more emphatically 
and impressively in the original, 
“Thou!l? That is, the psalmist 
imagines himself in the highest 
heaven, or in the deepest abodes of 
the dead,—and lo! God is there also! 
he has not gone from fim! he is still 
in the presence of the same God! 

9. If L take the wings of the morn- 
ing. Literally, “I will take the wings 
of the morning.” That is, I will 
take this as a supposable case; I will 
imagine what would occur, should I 
be able to take to myself the wings 
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10 Even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. 

11 If I say, Surely the dark- 


ness shall cover me; even the 


of the morning, and endeavour to 
escape by jlight from the presence of 
God, or go where he could not pur- 
sue me, or where he would not be. 
The “wings of the morning” evi- 
dently mean that by which the light 
of the morning seems to fly —the 
most rapid object known to us. It 
is not to be supposed that the psalm- 
ist had an idea of the exact velocity 
of light, but to him that was the 
most rapid object known; and his 
language is not the Zess striking be- 
cause the laws of its flight have be- 
come accurately known. The word 
rendered morning refers to the dawn 
—the daybreak—the Aurora—the 
first beams of the morning light. 
The beams of light are in fact no 
swifter then than at any other time 
of the day, but they seem to be 
swifter, as they so quickly penetrate 
the darkness. f And dwell in the 
uttermost parts ef the sea. ‘The end 
of the sen; that is, the west, as the 
sea referred to undoubtedly is the 
Mediterranean, which was west of 
Palestine, and which became another 
name for the west. The idea is, 
that if he could fly with the rapi- 
dity of light, and could be in an 
instant over the sea, even beyond its 
remotest border, still God would be 
there before him. He could not 
escape from the Divine presence. 


10. Even there shall thy hand lead 
me. I shall find thee there; thy 
hand would be upon me; I should 
not have gone from thy presence. 
Q And thy right hand shall hold me. 
Still hold me; still be laid upon me. 
I should find myself there, as cer- 
tainly as here, in thy hand ;—and in 
the same sense,—either to seize upon 
me if I went astray, or to protect 
me, if obedient, supported by thee 
in all the perils of the flight. God, 
still the same—the same in all re- 


night shall be light about me. 
12 Yea, the darkness ! hideth 
not from thee; » but the night 


} darkeneth. y Dan. ii. 22. 


spects—would be with me there as he 


is here. 

ll. Uf I say, Surely the darkness 
shall cover me. If I seek to find 
refuge in the darkness of the night 
so that God would not see me. The 
word rendered cover—SwW, shuph— 
means properly to snap, to gape 
after; then, to lie in wait for; and 
then, to attack, or fall upon any 
one, unexpectedly. It is rendered 
bruise (twice) in Gen. iii. 15, “ He 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel ;”? breaketh in Job ix. 
17, “He breaketh me with a tem- 
pest ;” and in this place cover. It 
does not occur elsewhere. Here it 
means to fall upon; to overpower ; 
to cover. The idea is, If it should 
come suddenly upon me; if I should 
ke involved in sudden darkness—as 
if the darkness should come and at- 
tempt to snatch me away from God. 
All this would be in vain, for it 
would be, so far as God is concerned, 
bright day around me. {J Even the 
night shall be light about me. In 
respect to me. It shall be as if I 
stood in the full blaze of light. God 
can see me still; he can mark my 
goings; he can perceive all that I do 
as plainly then as at mid-day. This 
7s so:—and what a thought this is 
for a wicked man who seeks to escape 
detection in his crimes by perpetra- 
ting them in the night! What a 
thought for a good man, that in the 
darkest night of sorrow, when there 
seems to be nothing but deep mid- 
night, when there appears to be not 
a ray of light in his dwelling, or on 
his path, that all to the eye of God 
is as clear as noon-day! For in that 
night of sorrow God sees him as 
plainly as in the brightest days of 
prosperity and joy. 

12. Yea, the darkness hideth not 
Jrom thee. Marg.,asin Heb., darken- 
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shineth as the day: ' the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike 
to thee. 

13 For thou hast possessed my 


1 asis the darkness, so is the light. 


eth not. Darkness does not make 
darkness to thee. It makes things 
dark to us; not to him. So it is in 
natural darkness; so in moral dark- 
ness. It seems dark to us; it is not 
so to him. Things appear dark to 
us, — disippointment, bereavement, 
trouble, care, losses; but all is light 
to God. ‘The existence of sin and 
suffering on the earth seems dark to 
us ;—not to him, for he sees the rea- 
sons and the end of all. J Bué the 
night shineth as the day. One is as 
bright and clear to him as the other. 
{ The darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee. Marg. as in 
Heb., As is the darkness so is the 
light. To thee there is no difference. 
All is light. 

13. For thou hast possessed my 
reins. The word here rendered pos- 
sessed means properly to set upright, 
to erect, and hence the derivative of 
the verb is applied to a cane or reed, 
as being erect, Then the word means 
to found, to create, Gen. xiv. 19, 22, 
—uas the heavens and the earth; and 
then, to get, to gain, to purchase, 
etc. Here the word seems to be used 
in its original sense, to make, create, 
etc. The idea is, not as in our trans- 
lation, that God possessed or owned 
them, but that he had made them, 
and that, therefore, he knew all about 
them. The word seins means lite- 
rally the kidneys ; and then, it comes 
to denote the inward part, the mind, 
the soul, the seat of the desires, 
affections, and passions. Jer. xi. 20, 
See Notes on Ps. vii. 9; Job xix. 27. 
The meaning here is, that God had 
made him; that the innermost re- 
cesses of his being had been consti- 
tuted as they are by God; and that, 
therefore, he must be able to see all 
that there is in the very depths of 
the soul, however it may be hidden 
from the eye of man. J Zhou hast 
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reins: thou hast covered me in 
my mother’s womb. 

14 I will praise thee: for lam 
fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvellous are thy works, and 


covered me in my mother’s womb. 
The word here rendered cover means 
properly to interweave; to weave; 
to knit together, and the literal 
translation would be, “Thou hast 
tvoven me in my mother’s womb, 
meaning that God had put his parts 
together, as one who weaves cloth, or 
who makes a basket. So it is ren- 
dered by De Wette and by Gesenius 
(Zex.). The original word has, how- 
ever, also the idea of protecting, as 
in a booth or hut, woven or knit 
together, —to wit, of boughs and 
branches. The former signification 
best suits the connexion; and then 
the sense would be, that as God had 
made him,~—as he had formed his 
members, and united them ina bodily 
frame and form before he was born,— 
he must be able to understand all his 
thoughts and feelings. As he was 
not concealed from God before he saw 
the light, so he could not be any- 
where. 

14. Iwill praise thee. I will not 
merely admire what is so great and 
marvellous, but I will acknowledge 
thee in a public manner as wise, and 
holy, and good: — as entitled to 
honour, love, and gratitude. {J For 
I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
The word rendered ‘ fearfully ” 
means properly fearful things; 
things fitted to produce fear or 
reverence. The word rendered 
“wonderfully made” means - pro- 
perly to distinguish; to separate. 
The literal translation of this—as 
near as can be given—would be, “I 
am distinguished by fearful things ;” 
that is, by things in my creation 
which are fitted to inspire awe. I 
am distinguished among thy works 
by things which tend to exalt my 
ideas of God, and to fill my soul 
with reverent and devout feelings. 
The idea is, that he was distinguished 
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that my soul knoweth ! right 
well. 
15 My ? substance was not hid 
from thee, when z I was made in 
1 greatly. 8 Or, strength, or, body. 


among the works of creation, or so 


“separated”? from other things in 
his endowments as to work in the 
mind a sense of awe. He was made 
different from inanimate objects, and 
from the brute creation; he was so 
made, in the entire structure of his 
frame, as to fill the mind with won- 
der. The more any one contemplates 
his own bodily formation, and be- 
comes acquainted with the anatomy 
of the human frame, and the more he 
understands of his mental organiza- 
tion, the more he will see the force 
and propriety of the language used 
by the psalmist. Marvellous are 
thy works. Fitted are they to excite 
wonder and admiration. The parti- 
cular reference here is to his own 
formation ; but the same remark may 
be made of the works of God in 
general. { And that my soul know- 
eth right well, Marg., as in Heb., 
greatly. Iam fully convinced of it. 
I am deeply impressed by it. We 
can see clearly that the works of God 
are “wonderful,’’? even if we can 
understand nothing else about them. 


15. My substance was not hid from 
thee. Thou didst see it; thou didst 
understand it altogether, when it was 
hidden from the eyes of man. The 
word substance is rendered in the 
margin, strength or body. The Sep- 
tuagint, the Latin Vulgate, the 
Syriac, the Arabic, and Luther render 
it, “my bone,” or “my bones.” The 
word properly means strength, and 
then anything strong. Another form 
of the word, with different pointing 
in the Hebrew, means a bone, so 
called from its strength. The allusion 
here is to the bodily frame, considered 
as strong, or as that which has 
strength. Whatever there was that 
entered into and constituted the 
vigour of his frame, the psalmist 
says, was seen and known by God, 
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secret, and curiously wrought in 
the lowest parts of the earth. 
16 Thine eyes did see my sub- 
stance, yet being unperfect; and 
z Job x. 8, 9. 


even in its commencement, and when 
most feeble. Its capability to become 
strong,—feeble as it then was,—could 
not even at that time be concealed 
or hidden from the view of God. 
When I was made in secret. In 
the womb; or, hidden from the eye 
of man. Even then thine eye saw 
me, and saw the wondrous process by 
which my members were formed. 
{ And curiously wrought. Literally, 
embroidered. ‘The Hebrew word— 
Op, rakam—means to deck with 
colour, to variegate. Hence it means 
to variegate a garment; to weave 
with threads of various colours. With 
us the idea of embroidering is that of 
working various colours on a cloth 
by a needle. The Hebrew word, 
however, properly refers to the act 
of weaving in various threads — as 
now in weaving carpets. The re- 
ference here is to the various and 
complicated tissues of the human 
frame—the tendons, nerves, veins, 
arteries, muscles, as if they had been 
woven, or as they appear to be 
curiously interweaved. No work of 
tapestry can be compared with this ; 
no art of man could weave together 
such a variety of most tender and 
delicate fibres and tissues as those 
which go to make up the human 
frame, even if they were made ready 
to his hand :—and who but God could 
make them? The comparison is a 
most beautiful one; and it will be 
admired the more, the more man 
understands the structure of his own 
frame. {J In the lowest parts of the 
earth. Wrought in a place as dark, 
as obscure, and as much beyond 
the power of human observation as 
though it had been done low down 
beneath the ground where no eye of 
man can penetrate. Comp. Notes on 
Job xxviii. 7, 8. 

16. Thine eyes did see my substance, 
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in thy book ! all my members 
were written, ? which in continu- 
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17 How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how 


ance were fashioned, when as yet | great ais the sum of them! 


there was none of them. 
1 all of them. 


yet being unperfect. This whole verse 
is very obscure, but the zdea@ in this 
expression clearly is, “‘ Before I had 
shape or form thou didst see what I 
was to be.” The single word in the 
original translated “my substance, 
yet being unperfect,” is ds, golem. 
It occurs only in this place, though 
the verb—p23, galam—is found in 
2 Kings ii. 8, where it is used in re- 
ference to the mantle of Elijah: 
“And Elijah took his mantle, and 
terapped it together, etc. That is, he 
rolled it up, or he folded it. The 
noun, then, means that which 7s 
rolled or wrapped together; that 
which is folded up, and, hence is ap- 
plicable to anything folded up or 
undeveloped; and would thus most 
aptly denote the embryo, or the 
foctus, where all the members of the 
body are as yet folded up, or un- 
developed ; that is, before they have 
assumed their distinct form and pro- 
portions. This is undoubtedly the 
idea here. Before the embryo had 
any such form that its future size, 
shape, or proportions could be marked 
by the eye of man, it was clearly and 
distinctly known by God. J And in 
thy book. Where thou recordest all 
things. Perhaps the allusion here 
would be to the book of an architect 
or draftsman, who, before his work 
is begun, draws his plan, or sketches 
it for the direction of the workmen. 
{ Ali my members were written. 
The words my members are not in the 
original. The Hebrew is, as in the 
margin, all of them. The reference 
may be, not to the members of his 
body, but to his days (see the margin 
on the succeeding phrase),—and then 
the sense would be, “ all my days, or 
all the periods of my life, were de- 
lineated in thy book. That is, When 
my substance—my form—was not 
yet developed, when yet an embryo, 


2 Or, what days they should be fashioned. 
a Ps. xl. 5. 


and when nothing could be deter- 
mined from that by the eye of man 
as to what I was to be, all the future 
was known to God, and was written 
down,—just what should be my form 
and vigour; how long I should live; 
what I should be; what would be the 
events of my life. Which in 
continuance were fashioned. Marg., 
What days they should be fashioned. 
Literally, “ Days should be formed.” 
De Wette renders this, “The days 
were determined before any one of 
them was.” ‘There is nothing in the 
Hebrew to correspond with the phrase 
“jn continuance.” The simple idea 
is, The days of my life were deter- 
mined on, the whole matter was fixed 
and settled, not by anything seen in 
the embryo, but before there was any 
form—before there were any means 
of judging from what I then was to 
what I would be—all was seen and 
arranged in the Divine mind. { When 
as yet there was none of them. Lite- 
rally, “And not one among them.” 
Before there was one of them in 
actual existence. Not one develop- 
ment had yet occurred from which 
it could be inferred what the rest 
would be. The entire knowledge on 
the subject must have been based on 
Onnniscience. 


17. How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! On the 
word thoughts, see Notes on ver. 2. 
Comp. ver. 23. The remark is made 
here doubtless in view of the number- 
less thoughts involved in planning 
and forming a frame so wondrous, 
and in the care necessary to bring it 
to perfection; to develop it; to pro- 
vide for it; to guard and defend it. 
How many thoughts of a parent are 
employed in behalf of his children, 
in providing for them; teaching 
them; counselling them ; anticipat- 
ing their wants. How many more 
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18 If I should count them, 
they are more in number than 
the sand: when I awake, I am 
still with thee. 


thoughts are needful on the part of 
God in reference to each one of us: 
—for there are numberless things 
necessary for us which cannot occupy 
the mind of a parent, since he can- 
not accomplish these things for us ; 
they do not lie within his province, 
or in his power. J How great is the 
sum of them. Literally, “ How strong 
are the heads of them.” That is, 
The heading of them, or the sum- 
ming of them up, would be a task 
beyond the power of man. And who 
could estimate the number of the 
thoughts necessarily bestowed on him- 
self by his Maker in all the care 
exercised over him; all the arrange- 
ments for his development and 
growth; all that is done to defend 
him from danger; all that is indis- 
pensable in providing for his wants; 
all that was necessary to secure the 
salvation of his soul! See Notes on 
Ps. xl, 5. 

18. If I should count them. If I 
could count them. ] They are more 
in number than the sand. Number- 
less as the sand on the sea-shore. 
{ When I awake, I am still with 
thee. When I am lost in deep and 
profound meditation on this subject, 
and ‘am aroused again to conscious- 
ness, I find the same thing still true. 
The fact of my being forgetful, or 
lost in profound meditation, has made 
no difference with thee. Thou art 
still the same ; and the same unceas- 
ing care, the same thoughtfulness, 
still exists in regard to me. Or, the 
meaning may be, sleeping or waking 
with me, it is still the same in regard 
to thee. Thine eyes never close. 
When mine are closed in sleep, thou 
art round about me; when I awake 
from that unconscious state, I find 
the same thing existing still. I 
have been lost in forgetfulness of 
thee in my slumbers; but thou hast 
not forgotten me. ‘There has been 
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19 Surely thou wilt slay the 
wicked, O God: depart from me, 
therefore, ye bloody men. 
20 For they speak against thee 


no change—no slumbering — with 
thee. 

19. Surely thou wilt slay the wicked, 
O God. Comp. Notes on Isa. xi. 4. 
The literal translation of this would 
be, “If thou wilt slay the wicked.” 
It is not easy to account for the sud- 
den and remarkable transition or 
diversion of the train of thought 
from the main subject of the psalm, 
in these verses (19-22), in which the 
psalmist gives vent to his feclings 
towards the wicked, and prays that 
they may depart from him, Per- 
haps the explanation of it may be, 
that as the psalmist was reflecting on 
the fact that God is everywhere pre- 
sent, that he searches the hearts of 
men, that he must know all their 
conduct, he was suddenly struck with 
the idea of the condition of wicked 
men in the presence, and under the 
eye, of such a Being. As God knows 
all things, he must know them ; and 
this instantaneously suggested the 
idea of their guilt and danger. Men 
of such characters could not deceive 
such a God. They could not but be 
known to him, and could not but be 
objects of his aversion. They could 
not, therefore, but be in danger. 
| Depart from me, therefore, ye 
bloody men. See Ps. exix.115. The 
Hebrew is, “Men of bloods ;” that 
is, men who shed blood. The lan- 
guage is used to denote wicked men 
in general. The idea here is not that 
the psalmist was in danger from them 
at that time, but that he desired to 
be separate from that class of men; 
he did not wisk to be ranked with 
them, to partake of their conduct, 
or to share in their fate. He had no 
sympathy with them, and he desired 
to be separate from them altogether. 

20. For they speak against thee 
wickedly. This is one form or mani- 
festation of their character as wicked 
men, that they speak maliciously 
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wickedly, and thine enemies take 
thy name in vain. 

21 Do * not I hate them, O 
Lorp, that hate thee? and am 
not I grieved with those that rise 


b 2 Chron. xix. 2. 


against God. The psalmist, there- 


fore, desired to have nothing to do 
with them. It is always a sufficient 
reason for avoiding the society, the 
friendship, and the fellowship of 
others, when they profane, blas- 
pheme, or calumniate the name of 
God. From such men we should at 
once withdraw. Piety shrinks from 
the society of such men, whatever 
may be their rank, or their social 
qualities, and turns away in pain, in 
sorrow, in abhorrence. See Notes on 
Ps. xxvi. 9. J And ¢hine enemies 
take thy name 7x vain. It is proof 
that they are thine enemies that they 
take thy name in vain, or that they are 
profane men; it is a sufficient reason 
for desiring to be separated from 
them. 

21. Do not I hate them, O Lory, 
that hate thee? This is in the con- 
sciousness of the psalmist a proof of 
his own real piety, as derived from 
his feelings towards those who were 
the enemies of God. The word hate 
here, as applied to them, must be 
understood in the sense that he dis- 
approved of their conduct; that he 
did not desire to be associated with 
them ; that he wished to avoid their 
society, and to find his friends among 
men of a different character. See 
Notes on Ps. i. 1. Comp. Ps. v. 5. 
Q And am not I grieved with those 
that rise up against thee? The ex- 
pression here—“ grieved ”’—explains 
the meaning of the word “hate” 
in the former member of the verse. 
It is not that hatred which is fol- 
lowed by malignity or ill-will; it is 
that which is accompanied with grief 
—pain of heart—pity—sorrow. So 
the Saviour looked on men: Mark 
iii. 5; “And when he had looked 
round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of 
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up against thee? 

22 I hate them with perfect 
hatred; I count them mine ene- 
mies. 

23 Search me, O God, and 


their hearts.””?’ The Hebrew word used 


here, however, contains also the idea 
of being disgusted with; of loathing ; 
of nauseating. See Notes on Ps. 
cxix. 158. The feeling referred to is 
anger, —conscious disgust—at such 
conduct; and grief, pain, sorrow, 
that men should evince such feelings 
towards their Maker. 

22. I hate them with perfect hatred. 
With no approval whatever of their 
conduct ; with no sympathy for the 
evil they do; with no words of apo- 
logy for their sinful acts; with entire 
disapprobation. J JZ count them 
mine enemies. As they are the ene- 
mies of God, so I regard them as my 
enemies. I do not wish to be as- 
sociated with them, or to be regarded 
as one of them. 

23. Search me, O God. The word 
search here is the same as in ver. 1. 
See Notes on that verse. The psalm- 
ist had stated the fact that it is a 
characteristic of God that he does 
search the heart; and he here prays 
that God would exercise that power 
in relation to himself; that as God 
could know all that there is within 
the heart, he would examine him with 
the closest scrutiny, so that he might 
be under no delusion or self-decep- 
tion; that he might not indulge in 
any false hopes; that he might not 
cherish any improper feelings or de- 
sires. The prayer denotes great sin- 
cerity on the part of the psalmist. 
It indicates also self-distrust. It is 
an expression of what all must feel 
who have any just views of them- 
selves,—that the heart is very cor- 
rupt; that we are liable to deccive 
ourselves; and that the most thorough 
search should be made that we be 
not deceived and lost. § And know 
my heart. Know or see all that is 
within it. § Zry me, As metal is 
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know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts ; 

24 And see if there be any 
1 wicked way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting. 


1 way of pain, or, grief. 


tried or proved that is put to a test 
to learn what it is. The trial here 
is that which would result from the 
Divine inspection of his heart. 9 And 
know: my thoughts. See what they 
are. ‘The word rendered thoughts 
occurs only in one other place, Ps. 
xciv. 19. The idea is, Search me 
thoroughly ; examine not merely my 
outward conduct, but what I think 
about; what are my purposes ; what 
passes through my mind; what oc- 
cupies my imagination and my 
memory ; what secures my affections 
and controls my will. He must bea 
very sincere man who prays that God 
will search his thoughts, for there are 
few who would be willing that their 
fellow-men, even their best friends, 
should know all that they are think- 
ing about. 

24. And see if there be any wicked 
way in me. Marg., way of pain, or 
grief. The Hebrew word properly 
means an image, an idol (Isa. xlviii. 
5), but it also means pain, 1 Chron. 
iv. 9; Isa. xiv. 8. The word in the 
form used here does not occur else- 
where. Gesenius (Zex.) renders it 
here idol-worship. De Wette, “way 
of idols.” Prof. Alexander, ‘“ way of 
pain.” The Septuagint and Vulgate, 
“way of iniquity.” So Luther. The 
Syriac, “ way of falsehood.” Rosen- 
miiller, “way of an idol.” Accord- 
ing to this, the prayer is that God 
would search him and see if there 
was anything in him that partook of 
the nature of idolatry, or of defec- 
tion from the true religion; any ten- 
dency to go back from God, to wor- 
ship other gods, to leave the worship 
of the true God. As idolatry com- 
prehends the sum of all that is evil, 
as being alienation from the true 
God, the prayer is that there might 
be nothing found in his heart which 
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To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 
DELIVER me, O Lorn, from 
the evil man: preserve me 
from the ? violent man; 
2 man of violences. 


tended to alienate him from God, 


—would indicate unfaithfulness or 
want of attachment to him. (J And 
lead me in the way everlasting. The 
way which leads to eternal life; 
the path which I may tread for ever. 
In any other way than in the service 
of God his steps must be arrested. 
He must encounter his Maker in 
judgment, and be cut off, and con- 
signed to woe. The path to heaven 
is one which man may stendily pur- 
gue; one, in reference to which death 
itself is really no interruption,—for 
the journey commenced here will be 
continued through the dark valley, 
and continued for evermore. Death 
does not interrupt the journey of the 
righteous for a moment. It is the 
same journey continued,--as when 
we cross a narrow stream, and are on 
the same path still. 
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This, also, is a psalm of David. The 
occasion on which it was composed 
is not indicated in the title, but the 
contents of the psalm leave no room 
to doubt that it was written at an early 
period of his life, in the time when he 
was subjected to persecution—most pro- 
bably in the time of Saul. The psalm 
bears every mark of David’s style and 
spirit; and there can be no doubt that 
he was the author of it. For the reasons 
why it may have had a place here in 
the Book of Psalms, see Introd. to Ps. 
cxxxviii. On the phrase, “To the chief 
Musician,” see Introd. to Ps. iv. 


1. Deliver me, O Lorp, from the 
evil man. That is, evidently from 
some particular man who was en- 
deavouring to injure him; some per- 
sonal enemy. All the circumstances 
mentioned agree well with the sup- 
position that Saulisintended. { Pre- 
serve me from the violent man. Marg., 
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2 Which imagine mischiefs in 
their heart: continually are they 
gathered together for war. 

3 They have sharpened their 
tongues like a serpent: adders’ 
poison is under their lips. 
Selah. 

4 Keep me, O Lorn, from the 


¢ Rom. iii. 13. 


as in Heb., man of violences. That 
is, one who has committed violence 
80 often, who has so frequently done 
wrong, that this may be considered a 
characteristic of the man. This 
would apply well to the repented 
acts of Saul in persecuting David, 
and endeavouring to do him injury. 

2. Which imagine mischiefs in 
their heart, Here the language is 
changed to the plural number in the 
Hebrew, implying that while there 
was one man who was eminent in his 
Wickedness and his wrong-doing, 
there were many others associated 
with him, acting under his direction. 
The word mischiefs in the Hebrew 
means evils; wickednesses. It was not 
& single purpose; the plan embraced 
many forms of evil,—doing him wrong 
in every way possible. { Continually 
are they gathered together for war. 
They are organized for this purpose; 
they are constantly prepared for it. 
The word rendered gathered together 
properly means to sojourn, to dwell 
for a time ; and it has been proposed 
by some to render this, “All the day 
they dwell with wars ;” that is, they 
are constantly involved in them. But 
the word may mean also fo gather 
together, as in Ps. lvi. 6. 

3. They have sharpened their tongues 
like a serpent. Comp. Notes on Ps. 
Ixiv. 3. The idea here is, that since 
the tongue of the serpent seems to 
be sharp, pointed, adapted to pene- 
trate (and probably the original re- 
ference in the image was derived from 
that idea), the wound inflicted is by 
the serpent’s tongue—as if with a 
hard, penetrating point. It is now 
known, however, that it is by a tooth 
—a single tooth, made flexible for the 
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hands of the wicked; preserve 
me from the violent man; who 
have purposed to overthrow my 
goings. 

5 The proud have hid a snare 
@ for me, and cords; they have 
spread a net by the wayside: 
they have set gins for me. Selah. 

@ Ser. xviii. 22. 


purpose, —at the root of which a 
small bag containing the poison is 
located, which is injected through an 
orifice in the tooth into the wound. 
The meaning here is, that the words 
spoken by such persons—by their 
tongues—were like the poison pro- 
duced by the bite of a serpent: 
{| Adders’ poison is under their lips. 
The asp or adder is among the most 
poisonous of serpents, Thus Cleo- 
patra of Egypt is said to have de- 
stroyed her own life by an asp, which 
she had concealed for that purpose. 
This passage is quoted in Rom. iii. 
13, as a proof of human depravity. 
See Notes on that verse. 

4. Keep me,O Lorp, from the 
hands of the wicked, etc. See Notes 
on Ps. Ixxi.4. This is a repetition of 
the prayer in ver. 1. J Who have 
purposed to overthrow my goings. 
To thrust me down as I go; to defeat 
my plans; to destroy me. ‘They en- 
deavour to prevent my accomplishing 
what I had designed to do. 

5. The proud have hid a snare for 
me. Haughty; arrogant ; oppressive 
men. See Notes on Ps. xxxv. 7; lvii. 
6. QJ And cords. Strings; twine; 
—as those do who lay a net to catch 
birds, and who design to spring it 
upon them unawares. § They have 
spread a net by the wayside. Where 
I may be expected to walk, and where 
it may be suddenly sprung upon me. 
| They have set gins for me. Snares, 
toils—such as are set for wild beasts, 
The meaning is, that they had not 
only made open war upon him, but 
they had sought to bring him into an 
ambush—to rush upon him suddenly 
when he was not on his guard, and 
did not know that danger was near. 
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6 I said unto the Lorp, Thou 
art my God: hear the voice of 
my supplications, O Lorp. 

7 O Gop the Lord, the strength 
of my salvation, thou hast co- 
vered my head in the day of 
battle. 

8 Grant not, O Lorp, the de- 


6. I said unto the LorpD, Z'hou art 


my God, etc. In all these dangers 
from open war, in all these perils 
from a crafty enemy lying in ambush, 
my only refuge was God; my hope 
was in him alone. From all these 
dangers, seen and unseen, I knew 
that he could defend me, and I con- 
fidently believed that he would. 

7. O Gop the Lord, ete. Literally, 
“ Jehovah, Lord, the strength of my 
salyntion.’ The word rendered 
“God,” in the original, is Jehovah. 
The address is to Jehovah as the 
Lord ; that is,as the supreme Ruler, 
—who presides over all things. 
Him the psalmist acknowledged as 
his Lord and Ruler. The phrase 
“the strength of my salvation” 
means the strength or power on which 
my safety depends. 1 have no other 
hope of deliverance but in thee. 
{ Thou hast covered my head in the 
day of battle. Thou hast been a 
shield unto me. Literally, “In the 
day of arms,” or of armour, 1 Kings 
x. 25; Ezek. xxxix. 9, 10. 

8. Grant not, O LORD, the desires 
of the wicked, ‘That is, in the matter 
under consideration. Let them not 
accomplish their desire in my de- 
struction. Let them not succeed in 
their designsagainst me. The prayer, 
however, may be used more generally. 
It is proper to pray that the desires of 
the wicked, as wicked men, may not 
be granted to them; that they may 
noé be successful in their purposes. 
Success in such desires would be only 
an injury to themselves and to the 
world. It is proper to pray that the 
purposes of the wicked may be de- 
feated, and that they may be led to 
abandon their designs and to seek 
better ends. For this, in fact, we 
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sires of the wicked: further not 
his wicked device, ! lest they ex- 
alt themselves. Selah. 

9 As for the head of those that 
compass me about, let the mis- 
chief of their own lips cover 
them. 


1 Or, 2ed them not be exalied. 


always pray when we pray for their 
conversion. Further not his wicked 
device. His purpose against me. 
QJ Lest they eralt themselves. Lest 
they attribute it to their own skill, 
wisdom, or valour, and lest they pride 
themselves on their success. ‘Io suc- 
ceed in a righteous cause makes a 
man humble and grateful; in a bad 
cause, proud, and forgetful of God. 
The margin here is, ‘‘ Let them not be 
exalted.” The meaning is, that suc- 
cess would at the same time elate them 
in their own estimation, and increase 
their bad influence in the world. It 
is, on every account, a benevolent 
prayer that wicked men may xot be 
successful in their plans of iniquity. 
9. As for the head of those that 
compass me about. Luther renders 
this, “The calamity which my ene- 
mies design against me must fall upon 
their own hends.”’ The passage stands 
in contrast with ver. 7: “ Thou hast 
covered my head,” etc. As for his 
own head, it had been protected in 
the day of battle. In reference now 
to the heads of his enemies,—of those 
that compassed him about,—lhe prays 
that what they had designed for his 
head might come by a just retri- 
bution on their own. The phrase 
“compass me about” refers to his 
enemies as being numerous, and as 
surrounding him on every side. See 
Ps. xl. 12; Ixxxviii. 17; cix. 3; 
cxvili, 10-12. J Let the mischief of 
their own lips cover them. Come 
upon them. The mischief which they 
have designed against me; that which 
they have conspired to bring on me. 
The reference is to a combination 
against him, or to some agreement 
neh they had made to destroy 
1m, 
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10 Let ¢ burning coals fall 
upon them: let them be cast into 
the fire; into deep pits, that they 
rise not up again. 

11 Let not ' an evil speaker be 
established in the earth: evil 
shall hunt the violent man to 


e Ps, xi. 6. ; 
' a man of tongue, or, an evil speaker, a wicked 
man of violence, be established in the earth: 
let him be hunted to his overthrow. 


10. Let burning coals fall upon 
them. Let them be punished, as if 
burning coals were poured upon them. 
See Notes on Ps. xi. 6; xviii. 12, 13; 
xx. 4. GY Let them be cast into the 
jire. Punished as if they were cast 
into the fire and consumed. J Jnio 
deep pits, that they rise not up again. 
That they may utterly perish. This 
was one mode of punishing, by cast- 
ing a man into a deep pit from 
which he could not escape, and leav- 
ing him to die, Gen. xxxvii. 20, 24; 
Ps, ix. 153; xxxv. 73 Jer. xli. 7. 

ll. Let not an evil speaker. Lite- 
rally, “ A man of tongue.” That is, 
a inan whom the tongue rules; aman 
of an unbridled tongue; a man who 
does not control his tongue. See 
Notes on James iii, 2-12. | Be esta- 
blished in the earth. Be successful 
or prosperous; let him not carry out 
his designs. It is not desirable that 
a man should prosper in such pur- 
poses ; and therefore, this is not a 
prayer of malignity, but of benevo- 
lence. ( Evil shall hunt the violent 
man, etc. More literally, “A man of 
violence — a bad man —they shall 
hunt him down speedily ;” or, “ let 
him be hunted down speedily. Let 
him who forms a project of violence 
and wrong—a bad man—be hunted 
as the beasts of prey are, and Ict his 
destruction come quickly.” Marg., 
Let him be hunted to his overthrow. 
But the explanation now given suits 
the connexion, and is a literal ex- 
pression of the sense of the original. 

12. I know that the Lorp will 
maintain the cause of the afflicted. 
See Notes on Ps. ix. 4. The psalm- 
ist here doubtless refers primarily to 
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overthrow him. 

12 I f know that the Lorp 
will maintain the cause of the 
afflicted, and the right of the 

oor. 

18 Surely the righteous shall 
give thanks unto thy name: the 
upright shall dwell in-thy pre- 
sence. 


fl Sam. ii. 8. 


himself, as having a confident belief 
that the Lord would maintain is 
cause, or would defend Zim. At the 
same time he makes the statement 
general, implying that what would 
be done to him would be done to all 
in similar circumstances. The idea 
is that God, in all his attributes, in 
all his providential arrangements, in 
all his interpositions on earth, would 
be found to be on the side of the 
oppressed, the afflicted, and the 
wronged. He has no attribute that 
can take part with an oppressor or a 
wrong doer. The wicked cannot 
come to him with the belief that 
he will be on their side:—the righ- 
teous—the oppressed—the afflicted— 
ean. GJ And the right of the poor. 
He will defend the right of the poor. 
Literally, The judginent of the poor. 
That which will be just and right in 
their case. 

13. Surely the righteous shall give 
thanks unto thy name. Unto thee. 
(1) They will have occasion to do it; 
(2) they will be disposed to do it. 
They will not be unmindful of the 
favours conferred upon them ; it will 
be a characteristic of them that they 
will be thankful. Zhe upright 
shall dwell in thy presence. They 
shall be under thy protection; they 
shall be admitted to thy favour; they 
shall dwell in thy dwelling-place. 
(1) On earth they shall enjoy his 
favour,—as if they abode with God. 
(2) In heaven they will be permitted 
to dwell with him for ever. The 
general idea of the psalm is, that the 
poor, the persecuted, the afflicted, if 
righteous, shall enjoy the favour and 
protection of God. God is on their 
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side, and not on the side of the wicked 
who oppress them. But then, men 
should be righteous in order that they 
may find the favour of God and dwell 
with him. ‘There is no reason why a 
poor wicked man should enjoy the 
favour of God any more than why a 
rick wicked man should. It is not 
poverty or riches that commend us 
to God; it is faith, and holiness, and 
love, and obedience, in the condition 
of life in which we are placed, be it 
in a cottage or a palace. 
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This, also, is a psalm of David, and 
apparently composed under circum- 
stances similar to the former. It is 
impossible, however, to determine the 
precise time at which it was written, or 
the exact circumstances of the psalmist 
at the time. 

The circumstances, as far as they 
can be gathered from the psalm, are 
these :— 

(1) He was in a situation of peril ;— 
so much so as to have almost no hope 
for himself or his followers. Snares and 
gins were laid for him (ver. 9), and his 
ollowers and friends were scattered and 
dispirited, as if their bones were scat- 
tered at the grave’a mouth, ver. 7 
Everything looked dark and discou- 
raging. 

(2) In these circumstances it occur- 
red to his mind, or was suggested to 
him, to say or do something which, not 
honourable or right in itself, might 
have brought relief, or which might 
have rescued him from his peril, and 
secured the favour of his enemies ;— 
some trick—some artful scheme—some 
concession of ey ap would 
have delivered him from his danger, and 
which would have secured for him a 
position of safety, plenty, and honour, 
vers. 3, 4. Many considerations, de- 
rived from his danger, might have been 
suggested for this, even by those who 
were not bad men, but who might have 
been timid men, and who might have 
felt that their cause was hopeless, and 
that it would be proper to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to escape from 
their peril in any way. 

(3) David knew that to resist this,— 
to abstain from following this appa- 
rently wise and prudent counsel,—to 
refuse to do what the circumstances 
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might seem to others to justify,—would 
expose him to the rebukes of sincere 
and honest men who thought that this 
would be right. Yet knowing all this, 
he resolved to bear their reproach rather 
than to follow such advice by doing a 
wrong thing. He says st 5), that 
though they should smite him, it would 
(he knew) be in kindness, with the best 
intention; though they should reprove 
him, it would be like a “gentle oil ’—it 
would not break his head or crush him. 
He would cherish no resentment; he 
would still pray for them as usual in the 
time of their calamitics, ver. 5. Even 
when the “judges,’’ the rulers, —his 
enemies—should be overthrown, as they 
might be, he would take no advantage 
of that circumstance; he would not 
seek for revenge; his words should be 
“sweet” kind words still, ver. 6. 

(4) David prays, therefore, in view 
of this temptation, and of the counsel 
suggested to him, that he might be able 
to set a watchful guard over his own 
lips, and to keep his heart, that he might 
not be betrayed into anything which 
would be dishonourable or wicked; that 
he might not be allured to that which 
was wrong by any prospect of temporal 
advantage which might follow. vers.1—4. 

(5) As the result of all, he put his 
trust in God, that he might be enabled 
to pursue an upright course; and that, 
in such a course, he might be preserved 
from the snares which had been laid for 
him, vers. 8-10. 


Perhaps what is here said in illustra- 
tion of the design of the psalm will best 
agree with the supposition that it refers 
to the time mentioned in 1 Sam. xxiv. 
1-7. Saul was then in his power. He 
could easily have put him to death. His 
friends advised it. The stiggestion was 
a natural one; it would seem to many 
to be a justifiable measure. But he re- 
sisted the temptation, trusting in the 
Lord to deliver him, without his resort- 
ing to a measure which could not but 
have been regretted ever afterwards. 

The practical truth which would be 
illustrated by this view of the psalm 
would be, that we are not to say or do 
anything that is wrong, though good 
men, our Jrignae, advise tt; though tt 
should subject us to their reproaches Hi 
we do tt not; though to do tt would be 
followed by great personal advantages ; 
and though not to do tt would leave us 
still in danger—a meas taf Srom which 
the course advised would have delivered 
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A Psalm of David. 
ORD, I cry unto thee: make 
haste unto me; give ear unto 
my voice, when I cry unto thee. 
2 Let my prayer be! set forth 
before thee as incense, 9 and the 
1 directed. 


us. It is better toact nobly, honourably, 
and in a high-minded manner, and to 
leave the result with God, still trusting 
wn him. 


1. Lorn, Tery unto thee. In view 
of my perils; in view of the sugges- 
tions of my friends; in view of my 
temptation to do a wrong thing at 
their advice, and with the prospect of 
the advantage which it might seem 
to be tome. 4 Make haste unto me. 
To save me from all this danger :— 
the danger from my enemies; the 
danger from the counselsof my friends. 
See Notes on Ps. xxii. 19; comp. Ps. 
xl. 13; Ixx. 1, 5; Ixxi. 12. The 
meaning is, that there is need of ¢mme- 
diate interposition. There is danger 
that I shall be overcome; that I may 
be tempted to doa wrong thing; that 
I may be ruined if there is any delay. 
{ Give ear unto my voice, etc. See 
Notes on Ps. v. 1. 

2. Let my prayer be set forth before 
thee. Marg., directed. The Hebrew 
word means to fit; to establish; to 
make firm. The psalmist desires that 
his prayer should not be like that 
which is feeble, languishing, easil 
dissipated, but that it should be like 
that which is firm and secure. J As 
incense. See the Notes and illustra- 
tions on Lukei.9,10, Let my prayer 
come before thee in such a manner as 
incense does when it is offered in 
worship ; in a manner of which the 
ascending of incense is a suitable 
emblem. See Notes on Rev. vy. 8; 
vill. 3. YJ And the lifting up of my 
hands. In prayer ;—a natural posture 
in that act of worship. YJ As the 
evening sacrifice. The sacrifice offered 
on the altar at evening. Let my prayer 
be as acceptable as that is when it is 
offered in « proper manner, 
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lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice. 

3 Set a watch, O Lorp, before 
any mouth: keep the door of my 
ips. 

4 Incline not my heart to any 
evil thing, to practise wicked 


g Rev. y. 8. 


3. Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth. That I may not say any- 
thing rashly, unadvisedly, improperly. 
Comp. Ps. xxxix.1. The prayer here 
is, that God would guard him from 
the temptation to say something 
wrong. To this he seems to have 
been prompted by the circumstances 
of the ease, and by the advice of those 
who were with him. See introduction 
to the psalm. Comp. Notes on Ps. xi. 
1. J Keep the door of my lips. That 
my lips or mouth may not open ex- 
cept when it is proper and right; 
when something good and true is to 
be said. Nothing can be more proper 
than this prayer; nothing more desir- 
able than that God should keep us 
from saying what we ought not to 
say. 

4. Incline not my heart to any evil 
thing. Heb., to a word that is evil ;” 
that is, wrong. The connexion seems 
to demand that the term should be 
thus explained. The expression ‘In. 
cline not” is not designed to mean 
that God exerts any positive influence 
in leading the heart to that which is 
wrong; but it may mean “Do not 
place me in circumstances where I 
may be tempted; do not leave me to 
myself; do not allow any improper 
influence to come over me by which I 
shall be led astray.” The expression 
is similar to that inthe Lord’s Prayer: 
“ Lead us not into temptation.” ‘I'he 
psalmist’s allusion here has been ex- 
plained in the introduction to the 
psalm. Zo practise wicked works 
with men that work iniquity. To be 
united or associated with men who do 
wrong ; todo the things which wicked 
and unprincipled men do. Let me not 
be permitted to do anything that will 
be regarded as identifying me with 
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works with men that work ini- 
uity: and 4 let me not eat of 
their dainties. 
h Prov. xxiii. 6. 


them. Let me not, in the cireum- 
stances in which I am placed, be left 
to act so that the fair interpretation 
of my conduct shall be that I am one of 
their number, or act on the same prin- 
ciples on which they ‘act. Literally, 
“To practise practices in wickedness 
with men.” dnd let me not eat of 
their dainties. Let me not be tempted 
by any prospect of participating in 
their mode of living—in the luxuries 
and comforts which they enjoy—to do 
a wicked or wrong thing. Let not a 
prospect or desire of this overcome my 
better judgment, or the dictates of my 
conscience, or my settled principles of 
what is right. Men often do this. 
Good men are often tempted to do it. 
The prospect or the hope of being 
enabled to enjoy what the rich enjoy, 
to live in luxury and ease, to be 
“ clothed in fine linen and fare sump- 
tuously every day,” to move in circles 
of splendour and fashion, often leads 
them toa course of action which their 
consciences condemn ; to practices in- 
consistent with a life of godliness; to 
sinful indulgences which utterly ruin 
their character. Satan has few temp- 
tations for man more attractive and 
powerful than the “dainties” which 
wealth can give; and there are few of 
his devices more effectual in ruining 
men than those which are derived 
from these allurements. The word 
here rendered dainties properly refers 
to things which are pleasant, lovely, 
attractive; which give delight or 
pleasure. It may embrace aii that 
the world has to offer as fitted to give 
pleasure or enjoyment. It refers here 
to what those in more elevated life 
have to offer; what they themselves 
live for. 

5. Let the righteous smite me. This 
verse is exceedingly difficult and ob- 
scure (comp. the margin); and there 
have been almost as many different 
Opinions in regard to its meaning as 
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5 Let the righteous smite me: 
17t shall be a kindness: and let 


1 Or, kindly, and reprove me ; le¢ not their 
precious oil break my head. 


there have been commentators on the 
psalm. A large number of these 
opinions may be seen in Rosenmiiller 
in loc. De Wette explains it, “I 
gladly suffer anything that is unplea- 
sant from my friends, that may be for 
my good; but the wickedness of my 
enemies I cannot endure.” The Sep- 
tuagint and Latin Vulgate render it, 
‘* Let a righteous man correct me with 
mercy, and he will work convictions 
in me; but let not the oil of a sinner 
(for this shall still be my prayer) 
anoint my head at their pleasure.” 
Thompson's translation. According 
to this, the sense would be, “If the 
righteous smite me with severity of 
words I shall take it as an act of kind- 
ness and benevolence; on the other 
hand, the bland words of a sinner, 
smooth as oil, which wound more 
than sharp arrows, may God avert 
from me.” Or, in other words, “I 
had rather be slain by the severe 
words of the righteous than anointed 
by the oily and impious words of the 
wicked.” The sense proposed by 
Hengstenberg (Com. zx Joc.) is, “Even 
as I through the cloud of wrath can 
see the sunshine of Divine goodness, I 
will not give myself over to doubt and 
despair, according to the course of the 
world, when the hand of the Almighty 
rests upon me; but I will, and can, 
and should, in the midst of trouble, 
be joyful, and that is the high privi- 
lege of which I will never be deprived.” 
According to this, the idea is, that the 
sufferings endured by good men, even 
at the hand of the wicked, are chas- 
tisements inflicted by a gracious God 
in justice and mercy, and as such may 
be likened to a festive ointment, 
which the head of the sufferer should 
not refuse, as he will still have occa- 
sion for consolation to invoke God in 
the midst of trials yet to be experi- 
enced. The word righteous is evidently 
employed in the usual sense of the 
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him reprove me; 7 shall be an 
excellent oil, which shall not 


term. It refers to those who love and 
serve God. The word translated 
smite — Dom halam—is rendered 


broken in J udges v. 22; Isa. xvi. 8; 
xxviii, 1 (margin, but rendered by our 
translators overcome, sc. with wine) ; 
smote, Judges v. 26; Isa. xli. 7; 
beaten, Prov. xxiii. 85; beating down, 
1 Sam. xiv. 16; break down, Ps, 
Ixxiv. 6. It does not elsewhere occur, 
except in the verse before us. It would 
apply to any beating ‘or smiting, with 
the fist, with a hammer, with a weapon 
of war, and then with words—words 
of reproof, or expressions of disappro- 
bation. According to the view above 
taken (Introd.), it is used here with 
reference to an apprehended rebuke 
on the part of good men, for not fol- 
lowing their advice. J It shall be @ 
kindness. Literally, “ A kindness ;” 
that is, an act of kindness, The idea 
is, that it would be so intended on 
their part; it should be so reccived 
by him.- Whatever might be the 
wisdom of the advice, or the propriety 
of yielding to it, or whatever they 
night say if it were not followed, yet 
he could regard it as on their part 
only well-intended. If a certain 
course which they had advised should 
be rejected, and if by refusing or de- 
clining to follow it one should incur 
their displeasure, yet that ought to be 
interpreted only as an act well-in- 
tended and meant inkindness. J And 
let him reprove me, As I may anti- 
cipate that he will, if his advice is not 
taken. I must expect to meet this 
consequence. {f It shall be an excel. 
lent oil. Literally, “Oil of the 
head,” That is,—like oil which is 
poured on the head on festive occa- 
sions, or when one is crowned, as a 
priest, or a prophet, or a king. See 
Notes on Mark vi. 13; Luke iv. 18, 
19. Odd thus used for the head, the 
face, etc., was an indispensable article 
for the toilet among Orientals. The 
idea is here that the reproof of the 
righteous should be received as readily 
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break my head : for yet my prayer 
also shall be in their calamities. 


as that which contributed most-to 
comely adorning and comfort ;—or 
that which diffused brightness, cheer- 
fulness, joy. Which shall not break 
my head. Or rather, Which my head 
shall not (or, should not) refuse; 
which it should welcome. The word 
rendered break should not have been 
so translated. The Hebrew word— 
‘3, yant — is from Nj), 200 — in 
Hiphil, to negative; to make naught ; 
then to refuse, to decline, to deny. 
It is rendered discourage in Num. 
xxxii. 7,9 (Marg., break); disallow, 
Num. xxx. 5 (twice), 8,11; make of 
none effect, Ps, xxxiii. 10; break, in 
the passage before us. It does not 
elsewhere occur. The idea is, “If 
such reproof comes on me for the 
faithful doing of what I regard as 
wise and best, I ought no more to re- 
ject it than the head would refuse the 
oil poured on it, to make the person 
healthful and comely.” | For yet 
my prayer also shall be in their cala- 
mities. I will not be sullen, displeased, 
angry, revengeful. I will not refuse 
to pray for them when trials come 
upon them, because they have not 
approved of my course, because they 
have reproved me for not following 
their counsel, because they have used 
words that were like heavy blows. I 
will cherish no malice; I will not be 
angry; I will not seek to be revenged. 
I will not turn away from them when 
trouble comes on them, I will love 
them, cherish with gratitude the 
memory of the kindness they meant, 
and pray for them in the time when 
they specially need prayer. Should 
they now rebuke me rather than pray 
for me, yet I will not in turn rebuke 
them in similar trials, but will pray 
Jor them, as though nothing of this 
had happened. Noble spirit,—indi- 
cative of what should always be the 
spirit of a good man. Our friends— 
even our pious friends—may not 
be always wise in their advicé, and 
they may be severe in their reproofs 
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6 When their judges are over- | hear my words; for they are 
thrown in stony places, they shall | ¢ sweet. 


if we do not follow their counsel ; yet 
let us receive all as well-intended, and 
let us not in anger, in sullenness, or 
in revenge, refuse to aid them, and to 
pray for them in trouble, though they 
were noé wise, and though they used 
words of severity towards us. 

6. When, etc. etc. This passage 
is no less difficult than the preceding, 
and it seems almost impossible to de- 
termine its exact meaning. What is 
meant by judges? What judges are 
referred to by the word their? What 
is meant by their being overthrown? 
What is the sense of the words in 
stony places? Does the passage refer 
to some certain prospect that they 
would be overthrown, or is it a mere 
supposition which relates to some- 
thing that might occur? Who are 
meant by they, in the phrase “they 
shall hear my words?” It seems to 
me that the most plausible interpre- 
tation of the passage is founded on 
that which has been assumed thus 
far in the explanation of the psalm, 
as referring to the state of things re- 
corded in 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-7. David 
was in the wilderness of En-gedi, in 
the midst of a rocky region. Saul, 
apprised of his being there, came with 
three thousand chosen men to appre- 
hend him, and went into a cave to lie 
down to rest. Unknown, probably, to 
him, David and his men were in the 
“sides of the cave.” They now saw 
that Saul was completely in their 
power, and that it would be an easy 
thing to enter the cave, and kill him 
when off his guard. The men urgently 
advised David to do this. David en- 
tered the cave, and cut off the skirt 
of Saul’s robe, showing how com- 
pletely Saul was in his power, but he 
proceeded no farther ; he did not follow 
the suggestions of his friends ; he did 
not take the life of Saul, as he might 
have done; and he even regretted 
what he kad done, as implying a 
want of due respect for the anointed 


i 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. 


of the Lord, 1 Sam. xxiv. 11. Yet 
he had the fullest confidence that the 
king and his forces would be over- 
thrown, and that it would be done in 
@ way consistent with open and manly 
war, and not in an underhanded and 
stealthful way, as it would have been 
if he had cut him off in the cave. 
With this in view, it seems to me 
that the difficult passage before us 
may be explained with, at least, some 
degree of plausibility. | Their judges. 
By the judges, are to be understood 
the rulers of the people; the magis- 
trates; those in office and power,— 
referring to Saul and the officers of 
his government. “ Their judges ;” to 
wit, the judges or rulers of the hosts 
in opposition to me,—of those against 
whom I war; Saul and the leaders of 
his forces. 9 Are overthrown. Are 
discomfited, vanquished, subdued; as 
I am confident they will be, in the 
regular prosecution of the war, and 
not by treachery and stealth. J In 
stony places. Literally, “ in the hands 
of the rock ;” or, as the word hands 
may sometimes he used, “in the sides 
of the rock.” It might mean by the 
power of the rock, aa thrown upon 
them; or, against its sides. ‘The 
essential idea is, that the rocks, the 
rocky places, would be among the 
means by which they would be over- 
thrown; and the sense is, that now 
that Saul was in the cave—or was in 
that rocky region, better known to 
David than to him—Saul was so com- 
pletely in his power, that David felt 
that the victory, in a regular course 
of warfare, would be his. { They 
shall hear my words. The followers 
of Saul; the people of the land; the 
nation. Saul being removed—sub- 
dued—slain—the people will become 
obedient to mewho have been anointed 
by a prophet as their king, and desig- 
nated as the successor of Saul. David 
did not doubt that he would himself 
reign when Saul was overcome, or 
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7 Our bones are scattered at 
the grave’s mouth, as when one 
cutteth and cleaveth wood upon 
the earth. 

8 Butmine eyesareuntothee, O 
Gopthe Lord: in thee is my trust, 
1 leave not my soul 2 destitute. 

2 make. 3 bare. 


that the people would hear his words, 
and submit to him as king. J For 
they are sweet. They shall be pleasant ; 
mild; gentle; equitable; just. After 
the harsh and severe enactments of 
Saul, after enduring his acts of 
tyranny, the people will be glad to 
welcome me, and to live under the 
laws of a just and equal administra- 
tion. The passage, therefore, expresses 
confidence that Saul and his hosts 
would be overthrown, and that the 
people of the land would gladly hail 
the accession to the throne of one 
who had been anointed to reign over 
them. 

7. Our bones are scattered at the 
grave’s mouth. We are, indeed, now 
like bones scattered in the places of 
graves; we seem to be weak, feeble, 
disorganized. We are in a condition 
which of itself seems to be hopeless: 
as hopeless as it would be for dry bones 
scattered when they were buried to 
risc up and attack an enemy. The 
reference is to the condition of David 
and his followers as pursued by a 
mighty foe. His hope was nof in his 
own forces, but in the power and in- 
terposition of God (ver. 8). {J ds 
when one cutteth and cleaveth wood 
upon the earth. Like chips, blocks, 
splinters, that have no strength; as 
when these lie scattered around—a 
fit emblem of our feeble and scattered 
forces. 

8. But mine eyes are unto thee, O 
Gop the Lord. My hope is in thee. 
I do not rely on my own power. I do 
not trust in my armed forces. I know 
that they are weak, dispirited, scat- 
tered,—like strewed bones,—like the 
chips and splinters lying around the 
place where wood is chopped. I look, 
therefore, solely to God. I believe 
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9 Keep me from the snares 
k which they have laid for me, and 
the gins of the workers of ini- 
quity. 
10 Let the wicked fall into 
their own nets, whilst that I 
withal 3 escape. 


k Prov. xiii. 14. 3 pass over. 


that he zild interpose; and now that 


my enemy has placed himself in this 
position, I do not need to resort to 
stealthful arts—to dislonourable acts 
—to assassination—as my friends ad- 
vise, but the object will be accom- 
plished, and I shall be placed on the 
throne by the act of God, and ina 
manner that will not subject my 
name and memory to reproach by a 
base and treacherous deed. J In thee 
is my trust. I rely on thee alone. 
J Leave not my soul destitute. My 
life; my all. Do not now leave me 
without thy gracious interposition ; 
do not suffer this juncture to pass by 
without such an interposition as will 
end the war, and restore peace to me 
and to a distracted land. 

9. Keep me from the snares, etc. 
See Notes on Ps. xi. 6. Comp. Ps. 
XXXViii.12; lxix. 22; xci.3. The secret 
plans which they have laid against me. 
{And the gins of the workers of 
iniquity. Wicked men; men who seek 
my destruction. On the word gins, 
see Notes on Isa. viii. 14. The gin is 
n trap or snare to catch birds or wild 
animals. The word here used is the 
same which occurs in Ps, xviii. 5, and 
which is there rendered snare. See 
Notes on that passage. Comp. also 
Ps. Ixiy. 5; Ixix. 22; evi. 86; cxl. 5, 
where the same word occurs. 

10. Let the wicked fall into their 
own nets. See Notes on Ps. xxxyv. 8. 
Comp. Ps. vii. 15,16. 9 Whilst that 
LI withal escape. Marg., as in Heb., 
pass over, While I safely pass over 
the net or snare which has been 
secretly laid for me. The word twithal 
means, in the Heb., together, at the same 
time; that is, At the same time that 
they fall into the net, let me pass over 
it in safety. See Notes on Job v. 13, 
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1 Maschil of David; a Prayer when he was 
in the 2 cave. 


CRIED unto the Lorp with 

my voice: with my voice unto 
the Lorp did I make my suppli- 
cation. 


1 Or, A Psalm of David giving instruction. 
{1 Sam. xxii. 1. m Ps. Ixit. 8; cii., didle. 
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Thisalsois a psalmof David. Itisen- 
titled, like not a few others of the Psalms, 
Maschil ; marg., gicts instruction :—a 
didactic hymn. See the word explained 
in the Intred. to Ps. xxxii. It is said, 
in the title, to be “A prayer when he 
was in the cave;’’ that is, cither a 
prayer which he composed while there, 
or which he composed afterwards, put- 
ting into a poetic form the substance of 
the prayer which he breathed forth 
there, or expressive of the feelings which 
he had when there. The reference may 
be cither to the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. 
XXii. D. or to that in Engedi (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 8). In both cases the circum- 
stances were substantially the same, for 
David had fled to the cave to escape 
from Saul. The prayer is such as would 
be appropriate to a condition of danger 
such as was that in which David then 
was, It isa cry of distress when there 
was no refuge—no hope—but in God; 
when there seemed to be no way of es- 
cape from his enemies; and when, for- 
saken by his friends, and pursued by an 
enemy who sought his life, he seemed 
now to be in the power of his foc. It 
may also be wsed to express the feelings 
of one now in danger,—as of a sinner. 
under condemnation, sccing no way of 
esciipe, exposed to ruin, and shut up 
entirely to the mercy of God. Such a 
one feels, as David did on this occasion, 
that there can be no escape but through 
the interposition of God. 


1. Leried unto the LORD with my 
eoice. See Notes on Ps. iii. 4, where 
the language is the same. He uttered 
a loud and audible prayer, though he 
was alone. It was nota mental ejacu- 
lation, but he gave expression to his 
desires. Q Weth my voice unto the 
Lorp did I make my supplication. 
See Ps. xxx. 8. The Hebrew word 
rendered “did make my supplica- 
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2 I poured out » my complaint 
before him: I showed before him 
my trouble. 

3 When " my spirit was over- 
whelmed within me. then thou 
knewest my path: in ° the way 
wherein I walked have they pri- 
vily laid a snare for me. 

n Ps. exliii. 4, o Ps. exl. 5. 


tion,” means to implore favour or 
mercy. It denotes the language of 
petition and entreaty, not the lan- 
guage of claim. 

2. I poured out my complaint before 
him. Literally, my meditation ; that is, 
What so much occupied my thoughts 
at the time I expressed aloud. The 
word complaint does not express the 
idea. The meaning is, not that he 
complained of God or of man; but 
that his mind smeditated on his con- 
dition. He was full of care and of 
anxiety; and he went and poured 
this ont freely before God. The Sep- 
tuagint and the Latin Vulgate render 
this, my prayer. See Ps. lv. 2, where 
the same Hebrew word is used. (J ZI 
showed before him my trouble. Tmade 
mention of it. I spoke of it. 

3. When my spirit was overwhelmed 
within me. Luther renders this, 
“When my spirit was in distress.” 
The Hebrew word rendered over- 
whelmed means, in Kal, to cover as 
with a garment; then, to be covered 
as with darkness, trouble, sorrow ; 
and then, to languish, to faint, to be 
feeble: Ps. Ixxvii. 3; evii. 5. The 
idea here is, that, in his troubles, he 
had no vigour, no life, no spirit. He 
did not see how he could escape from 
his troubles, and he had no heart to 
make an effort. (Then thou knewest 
my path. Thou didst see all. Thou 
didst see the way that I was treading, 
and all its darkness and dangers, im- 
plying here that God had made it an 
object to mark his course ; to see what 
egress there might be—what way to 
escape from the danger. It was in 
no sense concealed from God, and no 
danger of the way was hidden from 
him. I¢ is much for us to feel when 
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4 I 1 looked » on my right hand, 
and beheld, but there was no man 
that would know me: refuge 
2 failed me; no man 3 cared for 
my soul. 

5 I cried unto thee, O Lorp: 
Isaid, Thou art my ¢ refuge, and 


1 Or, look on the right hand and see. 
p Ps. lxix. 20, 3 perished from me. 


we are in danger or difficulty that 
God knows it all, and that nothing 
ean be hidden from him. J Jn the 
way wherein I walked. In my path; 
the path that I was treading. J Have 
they privily laid a snare forme. They 
treated me as a man would treat his 
neighbour, who should spread a snare, 
or set a trap, for him in the path 
which he knew he must take. The 
word rendered “have privily laid” 
means to hide, to conceal. It was so 
concealed that I could not perceive it. 
They did it unknown to me. I neither 
knew that it was laid, nor where it 
was laid. They meant to spring it 
upon me at a moment when I was 
not aware, and when I should be 
taken by surprise. It was not open 
and manly warfare; it was stealth, 
cunning, trick, art. 

4, I looked on my right hand, and 
beheld. Marg., Look on the right 
hand and see. The words translated 
looked and beheld are in the impera- 
tive mood in the Hebrew. They are 
not, however, improperly rendered as 
to the sense. They refer to David’s 
state of mind at the time, and give 
vividness to the description. The 
psalmist seems to be in the presence 
of others. He calls upon them to 
look around; to see how he was en- 
compassed with danger. Look, says 
he, in every direction; see who there 
is on whom I may rely; what there 
is to which I may trust as a refuge. 
I can find none; I see none; there is 
none. The “right hand” is referred 
to here as the direction where he 
might look for a protector: Ps. cix. 
6, 31. Ff But there was no man that 
would know me. No man to be secn 
who would recognize me as his friend ; 
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my portion * in the land of the 
living. 
6 Attend unto my cry; for I 
am brought very low: deliver 
me from my persecutors; for 
they are stronger ¢ than I. 

3 sought after. q Ps. xlvi. 1. 


r Ps. ixxiii. 26; Lam. iii. 24. 
s Rom. viii. $1, 87. 


who would stand up for me ; on whom 
I could rely. Q Refuge failed me. 
Marg., as in Heb., perished from ime. 
If there had been any hope of refuge, 
it has failed altogether. There is none 
now. 9 No man cared for my soul. 
Marg., No man sought after my soul. 
Heb., after my Zife. That is, No one 
sought to save my life; no one re- 
garded it as of sufficient importance 
to attempt to preserve me. 

5. I cried unto thee, O Lorp. 
When there was no help; when I 
saw myself encompassed with dan- 
gers; when I looked on every hand 
and there was no man that would 
undertake for me. J I said, Thou 
art my refuge. (a) My only refuge. 
I can go nowhere else. (2) ‘Thou art 
tn fact my refuge. I can and do put 
my trust in thee. See Notes on Ps. 
xlvi. 1. GY And my portion. See 
Notes on Ps. xvi. 5. 4 In the land 
of the living. Among all those that 
live—all living beings. ‘There is no 
one else among the living to whom I 
can come but to thee, the living God. 
My hope is not in men, for they are 
against me; not in angels, for they 
have not the power to rescue me. It 
is God only, the living God, whom I 
make my confidence and the ground 
of my hope. 

6. Attend unto my ery. Give ear 
to me when I cry to thee. Do not 
turn away and refuse to hear me. 
] For I am brought very low. Iam 
reduced greatly; I am made very 
poor. The language would be ap- 
plicable to one who had been in 
better circumstances, and who had 
been brought down to a condition of 
danger, of poverty, of want. It is 
language which is commonly applied 
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7 Bring my soul out of-prison, 
‘that I may praise thy name; 
the righteous shall compass me 
about, for thou shalt deal boun- 
tifully * with me. 


# Ps. exlvi. 7; Isa. Ixi. 1. 
a Ps. xiii. 6; cxix. 17. 


to poverty. J Deliver me from my 
persecutors. Saul and his followers. 
{ For they are stronger than I. 
More in number; better armed; 
better fitted for battle. 

7, Bring my soul out of prison. 
Bring me out of my present condi- 
tion which is like a prison. I am as 
it were shut up; I am encompassed 
with foes; I do not know how to escape. 
Comp. Ps. xxv. 17. GJ That I may 
praise thy name. .Not merely for my 
own sake, but that I may have oe- 
casion more abundantly to praise 
thee; that thus ¢how mayest be 
honoured ;— an object at all times 
much more important than our own 
welfare —even than our salvation. 
G The righteous shall compass me 
about. They shall come to me with 
congratulations and with expressions 
of rejoicing. They will desire my 
society, my friendship, my influence, 
and will regard it as a privilege and 
an honour to be associated with me. 
David looked to this as an object to 
be desired. He wished to be associa- 
ted with the righteous ; to enjoy their 
friendship; to have their good opi- 
nion; to be reckoned as one of them 
here und for ever. Comp. Notes on 
Ps. xxvi. 9. It zs an honour—a feli- 
city to be desired—to be associated 
with good men, to possess their 
esteem; to have their sympathy, 
their prayers, and their affections ; 
to share their joys here, and their 
triumphs in the world to come. 
{ For thow shalt deal bountifully 
with me. Or, when thou shalt deal 
bountifully with me. When thou 
dost show me this favour, then the 
righteous will come around me in 
this manner. They will see that I 
am a friend of God, and they will 
desire to be associated with me as his 
friend. 
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PSALM CXLITI. 
A Psalm of David. 


H24A® my prayer, O Lorn; 
~~ give ear to my supplications : 
in thy faithfulness answer me, 


and in thy righteousness. 
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PSALM CXLIII. 

This psalm also is entitled “A Psalm 
of David.” There is, however, no inti- 
mation in the title as to the time or the 
occasion on which it was composed. In 
the Septuagint version, and the Latin 
Vulgate, it is said to have been written 
“when Absalom his son persecuted 
him.” There is nothing in the psalm 
inconsistent with this supposition, nor 
is there anything which necessarily re- 
stricts the application to that period of 
David's life. It would seem most na- 
tural that it should refer to the same 
trials as the previous psalm; and the 
sentiments in it are as applicable to the 

ersecutions under Saul as to the rebcl- 
ion of Absalom. There can be no doubt 
that it was composed when he was in 
danger and in trouble on account of 
malignant and powerful encmies; and 
it is of the same general character as 
many in the collection that were com- 
posed on those occasions. It is a psalm 
written in trouble; and, in a world like 
this, there will be always many hearts 
that can ay sympathize with the sen- 
timents which are expressed in it. 


1. Hear my prayer, O Lorn, give 
ear, etc. See Notes on Ps. iv. 1; v. 
1. In thy faithfulness answer me. 
That is, Show thy faithfulness to thy 
promises. God had made gracious 
promises to David (comp. Ps, Ixxxix. 
19-37), and he now pleads that he 
would remember those promises, and 
accomplish in his behalf what he had 
said he would. God has also made 
gracious promises to his people, and 
they may always plead those pro- 
mises as a reason why they should be 
heard, and why their prayers should 
be answered. {f And in thy righteous- 
ness. Comp. Ps. xxxi.1. In thy dis- 
position to do right; to vindicate a 
righteous cause; to interpose when 
wrong is done. We, though sinners 
before God, may feel that our cause 
is a just one as towards our fellow- 
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2 And enter not ° into judg- 
ment with thy servant: for » in 
thy sight shall no man living be 
justified. 

3 For the enemy hath perse- 
cuted my soul; he hath smitten 
my life down to the ground: he 


v Job xiv. 8. 


men, and, when wronged, we may | 


ask God to interpose, as a righteous 
God, in our behalf. We cannot, how- 
ever, ask him to save us on the 
ground of our righteousness towards 
him, for we have no such righteous- 
ness. See ver. 2. 

2. And enter not into judgment 
with thy servant. Do not deal with 
me on the ground of justice as to- 
wards thee; do not mark my own 
offences against thee, when I plead 
that justice may be done as between 
me and my fellow-men. While I 
plead that thou wouldst judge righ- 
teously between me and them, I 
am conscious that I could not claim 
thy needed interposition on the 
ground of any righteousness towards 
thee. There I must confess that I 
am a sinner; there I can rely only 
on mercy; there I could not hope to 
be justified. For in thy sight. 
As before thee; in thy presence; by 
thee. f Shall no man living. No 
one of the race, no matter what his 
rank, his outward conduct, his gentle- 
ness, his amiableness, his kindness ;— 
no matter how just and upright he 
may be towards his fellow-men. {J Be 
justified. Be regarded as righteous ; 
be acquitted from blame; be held to 
be innocent. The meaning is, “I do 
not come before thee and plead for 
thy favour on the ground of any 
claim on thee, for I am conscious 
that I am a sinner, and that my only 
hope is in thy mercy.” See Notes 
on Rom. iii. 20. Comp. Job iv. 17; 
ix. 2, 20; xv. 14-16 ; xxv. 4-6. This is 
1 greatand momentous truth in regard 
to man; it isthe foundation of the ne- 
cessity fora plan of salvation through 
an atonement—for some way in which 
man may properly be regarded and 
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hath made me to dwell in dark- 
ness, as those that have been 
long dead. 

4 Therefore is my spirit over- 
whelmed within me: my heart 
within me is desolate. 


w Ps. exxx.3; Ex. xxxiv. 7; Job ix. 2,3; 
Eccles. vii. 20; Rom. iii. 20; Gul. ii. 16. 


treated as righteous. Assuredly 
every man, conscious of what he is 
in himself, may and should fervently 
pray that God would not enter into 
judgment with him ; that he wouid 
not mark his offences; that he would 
not judge him as strict justice would 
demand. Our hope is in the merey, 
not in the justice of God. 

3. For the enemy hath persecuted 
my soul. Has persecuted me; has 
sought my life. Y He hath smitten my 
life down to the ground. He has, as 
it were, trampled me -down to the 
earth. ‘The word rendered smitten 
means to break in pieces, to beat 
sinall, to crush. See Ps. Ixxii. 4; 
Ixxxix. 10; Job vi. 9. His very life 
seemed to be crushed out as one that 
is trodden down tothe ground. § He 
hath made me to dwell in darkness. 
He has made my life like that of one 
who dwells in darkness; he has made 
it a life of sorrow, so that I have no 
comfort—no light. J As those that 
have been long dead. A similar ex- 
pression occurs in Lam. iii. 6: “He 
hath set me in dark places, as they 
that be dead of old.’ The sams 
Hebrew words are used. The word 
rendered “long” means, age, dura- 
tion, eternity: Ps. cxxxix. 24. The 
idea here is, that his condition was 
like that of those who had been long 
in their graves; who had long since 
ceased to see any light; whose abode 
was utter and absolute gloom. 

4, Therefore is my spirit over- 
whelmed within me. See Notes on 
Ps. Ixxvii. 3. Comp. Ps. xlii. 5-7. 
His spirit was broken and crushed. 
He was in a state of despair as to 
any human help. {[ 2fy heart within 
me is desolate. I have no comfort; 
no cheerfulness; no hope. My soul 
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5 Iremember the days of old; 
=T meditate on all thy works; I 
muse on the work of thy hands. 

6 I stretch forth my hands 
unto thee: my soul thirsteth ¥ after 
thee, asa thirsty land. Selah. 

7 Hear me speedily, O Lorn; 
my spirit faileth: hide not thy 


z Ps. Ixxvii. 5, 11. y Ps. lsiii. 1. 
1 Or, for I am become, Ps. Ixxxviii. 4. 


is like the waste desert where there 


is no water; where nothing grows; 
where there are only rocks and sands. 

5. I remember the days of old. 
Former times. (1) As contrasted 
with my present condition. (2) As 
times when I called upon thee, and 
thou didst interpose. (3) As en- 
couraging me now to come to thee, 
and spread out my case before thee. 
See Notes on Ps. Ixxvii. 5-11; xlii. 4. 
q I meditate on all thy works, etc. 
On what thou hast done; on thy 
gracious interpositions in the time of 
trial; on the manifestations of thy 
power in my behalf, and in behalf of 
thy people. I call all this to mind, 
remembering that thou art an un- 
changeable God; that thou hast the 
same power still; that thou canst in- 
terpose now as thou didst then; and 
that, as an unchangeable God, thou 
wilt do it in the same circumstances. 
I, therefore, come to thee, and pray 
that thou wilt interpose in my behalf. 

6. I stretch forth my hands unto 
thee. In prayer. I have nowhere 
else to go. See Ps. Ixxxviii. 9. 
T My soul thirsteth after thee, as a 
thirsty land. As land ina time of 
drought seems to thirst for rain. See 
Notes on Ps. xiii, 1. Comp. Ps. xlii. 
1. The word rendered thirsty here 
means properly weary. The idea is 
that of a land which seems to be 
weary; which has no vigour of 
growth; and where everything seems 
to be exhausted. The same word oc- 
curs in Isa. xxxii. 2: “ As the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” 

7. Hear me speedifty, O Lorp. 
Hasten to hear me; do not delay. 
Literally, “ Hasten; answer me.” 
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face from me, ! lest I be like unto 
them that go down into the pit. 

8 Cause me to hear thy loving- 
kindness in the morning; * for in 
thee do I trust: cause me to 
know the way « wherein I should 
walk; for I lift up my soul unto 
thee. 

9 Deliver me, O Lorp, from 

# Ps. xxx. 5. a Ps. Ixxiii. 24. 


am in imminent danger. Do not de- 
lay to come to my relief. Y My 
spirit faileth. My strength is de- 
clining. I can hold out no longer. 
I am ready to give up and die. 
Hide not thy face from me. Do 
not refuse or delay to look favourabl 
upon me; to lift up the light of thy 
countenance upon me. J Lest J be 
like unto them that go down into the 
pit. Marg., For I am become like. 
The idea is, Unless thou shalt lift up 
the light of thy countenance,—un- 
less thou shalt interpose and help me, 
I shall die. The pzé here refers to 
the grave. See Notes on Ps. xxviii. 1. 

8. Cause me to hear thy loving- 
kindness. The voice of thy loving- 
kindness, or thy mercy and favour. 
Permit me to hear thee addressing 
me in the language of kindness, and 
with the assurances of mercy. {J Jn 
the morning. Early; speedily; with 
the first rays of the morning. Let 
it be, as it were, the first thing in 
the day; the first thing that is done. 
The idea is not that he would wait 
for another day, but that he would 
interpose as the very first act,—as 
when one enters on a day. See Notes 
on Ps, xlvi. 5, where the margin is, 
when the morning appeareth; He- 
brew, In the faces of the morning. 
Q For in thee do I trust. I have no 
other confidence or ground of re- 
liance ; but I have confidence in thee. 
J Cause me to know the way wherein 
I should walk, etc. The safe way ; 
the way in which I may find safety. 
See Notes on Ps. v. 8. 

9. Deliver me, O Lory, from mine 
enemies. See Notes on Ps. Ixix. 14. 
q Z,flee unto thee to hide me. Marg., 
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mine enemies: I ! flee unto thee 
to hide me. . 

10 Teach ' me to do thy will; 
for thou art my God; thy spirit 
is good; ¢ lead me into the land 
of uprightness.4 

11 Quicken ¢ me, O Lorp, for 


1 hide me with thee. 
& Micah iv. 2; 1 Johm ii, 27. 


Hide me with thee. The Hebrew is, 
I hide myself with thee; that is, I 
take refuge with thee; I put myself 
under thy protection ; I make myself 
thus secure, as thou art secure. Sec 
Notes on Ps. xvii. 8. Comp. Ps. 
xxvii. 5; xxxi. 20. 

10. Teach me to do thy wiil, etc. 
To do that which will be agreeable or 
pleasing to thee; which will meet 
with thy approbation. That is, Teach 
me in the present emergency to do 
that which thou wilt approve; which 
will be wise; which will be best 
adapted to secure my deliverance and 
my safety. GJ Thy spirit is good. 
The spirit which guides those who 
trust in thee; the spirié with which 
thou dost guide men. That spirit is 
wise, prudent, judicious, reliable. It 
will not lead astray. Grant me that 
spirit, and I shall be certain that I 
am going in the right path. There 
is no certain evidence that the psalmist 
here refers distinctively to the Holy 
Ghost, considered as the Third Per. 
son of the Trinity; but the prayer 
is one for guidance from on high in 
the day of darkness and trouble. It 
is an acknowledgment of dependence 
on God for direction, and the ex- 
pression of confidence that under the 
Divine guidance he would not go 
astray. J Lead me into the land of 
uprightness. Or rather here, “ land 
of evenness ;” level ground; ground 
where I may walk without the 
dangers to which I am exposed where 
I am now, in a place of ambuscades, 
caverns, rocks, where I may be as- 
suiled at any moment without the 
power of seeing my enemy, or of de- 
fending myself. See this use of the 
word in the following places where it 
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thy name’s sake: for thy right- 
eousness’ sake bring my soul out 
of trouble. 

12 And of thy mercy cut off 
mine enemies, and destroy all 
them that afflict my soul: for I 
am thy servant. 


¢ Neh. ix. 20. d Isa. xxvi. 10. 
¢ Hab. iii. 2; Eph. ii. 1. 


is rendered plain,—meaning a level 
country, Deut. iii.10; iv. 43; Josh. 
xiii, 9, 16, 17, 21; 1 Kings xx. 23, 
25; Ps. xxvii. 11; Jer. xxi. 13; 
xlviii, 8, 21; Zech. iv. 7%. He de- 
sired to be led, as it were, into a devel 
country where he might be safe. It 
is not a prayer, as would seem from 
our translation, to be so guided that 
he might Jead an upright life. Such 
a prayer is proper, but it is not the 
prayer offered here. 

11. Quicken me, O Lonp. Give 
me life. Comp. Notes on Eph. ii. 1. 
Make me equal to my circumstances, 
for I am ready to sink and to yield. 
{ For thy name’s sake. For thine 
honour. Comp. Notes on Dan. ix.17, 
18. It is in thy cause. Thou wilt 
thus show thy power, thy faithful- 
ness, thy goodness. Thou wilt thus 
get honour to thyself. This is the 
highest motive which can influence 
us,—that God may be glorified. | For 
thy righteousness’ sake. Thy justice ; 
thy truth; thy faithfulness in per- 
forming thy promises and pledges. 
Vj Bring my soul out of trouble. Out 
of this trouble and distress. See Notes 
on Ps. xxv. 17. 

12. And of thy mercy, etc. Thy mercy 
to me; thy mercy to the world. The 
destruction of the wicked is a favour 
to the universe ; just as the arrest and 
punishment of a robber or a pirate is 
a mercy to society, to mankind ; just 
as every prison is a display of mercy 
as well as of justice :—mercy to society 
at large; justice to the offenders. 
{ And destroy all them that afflict my 
soul. Cut them off; render them 
powerless to do mischief. For I 
am thy servant. Notas a matter of 
private feeling,—not for personal re- 
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PSALM CXLIV. 
A Psalm of David. 
BLESSED be the LorpD my 
1 strength, f which teacheth 
my hands to ? war, and my fin- 
gers to fight. 


1 vock, Ps. xviii, 2,31. f Isa. xlv. 24. 


venge,—but because I am in thy ser- 


vice, and it is only by being delivered 
from these dangers that I can honour 
thee as I would. It is thine own 
cause, and I ask that they may be cut 
off in order that the service which I 
might render thee may be unembar- 
rassed. 
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This psalm is also ascribed to David. 
It is almost entirely a compilation of 
enrol emmy Sy Sg 

'S. XViii.,.—newly arranged. Comp. Ps. 
xviii. 34, with ver. 1; xviii. 2, 46, with 
ver. 2; xviii. 9, with ver. 5; xviii. 14, 
with ver.6; xviii. 16, with ver. 7. 
Comp. also Ps. viii. 4, with ver. 3; civ. 
32, with ver. 5; xxxiii. 2, 3, with ver. 
9; xxxiii. 12, with ver. 15; cxxviii. 3, 
with ver. 12. In itself considered there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that David himself should have made 
such a selection, or should have em- 
ployed language which he had used 
before, adapting it now to a new pur- 
pose, and making such additions as 
would fit it for.the new occasion for 
which it was intended. It would not 
be possible now, however, to ascertain 
the occasion on which this arrangement 
was made, or its specific design. There 
is, evidently, a remembrance of former 
mercies; there was impending danger; 
there is an carnest prayer that God 
would interpose as he had done in 
former times; there is a promise of new 
songs of praise if God would. interpose ; 
there is a looking forward to the pros- 
perity—the joy—which would result if 
God did thus interpose and save the 
nation. In regard to the occasion on 
which the psalm was written, perhaps 
the conjecture of Kimchi is the most 
probable, that it is a prayer against the 
attempts of foreign nations to overthrow 
the Hebrew people, in_some of the 
numerous wars in which David was en- 
gaged after he had come to the possession 
of the crown. ‘The different parts of the 
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2 My * goodness and my fort- 
ress; my high tower, and my 
deliverer; my shield, and he in 
whom I trust ; who subdueth my 
people under me. 


CXLIV. 


2 the war. 3 Or, mercy. 


psalm can be better explained on this 
supposition than perhaps on any other. 
This would make proper all the expres- 
sions in regard to the past (vers. 1, 2); 
the uncertainty and instability of 
earthly things and the weakness of man 
(vers. 8, 4); the necessity of the Divine 
interposition as in former times (vers. 
5-8); the reference to foreigners (vers. 
7, 8, 11); the purpose to praise God 
(vers. 9, 10); the allusion to the happi- 
ness of a people whose God is the Lord, 
and to the prosperity which would fole 
low his interposition (vers. 12-18). 


1. Blessed be the Lorp my strength. 
Marg., as in Heb. my rock. See 
Notes on Ps. xviii. 46, where the saine 
expression occurs in the Hebrew. 
{Which teacheth my hands to tar. 
Heb., To the war. See Notes on Ps, 
xviii. 34. The Hebrew is not pre- 
cisely alike, but the sense is the same. 
q And my fingers to fight. Heb., my 
fingers to the fight. That is, he 
‘teaches my fingers so that I can skil- 
fully use them in battle. Probably 
the immediate reference here is to the 
ase of the bow,—placing the arrow, 
and drawing the string. 

2. My goodness. Marg., my mercy. 
That is, He shows me mercy or favour. 
All the favours that I receive come 
from him. (J And my fortress; my 
high tower, and my deliverer. See Notes 
on Ps, xviii. 2, where the same words 
occur. §f My shield. The same word 
which in Ps. xviii. 2 is rendered 
buckler. See Notes on that passage. 
{ And he in whom I trust. Thesame 
idea as in Ps. xviii. 2. The tense of 
the verb only is varied. f Who sud- 
dueth my people under me. See Notes 
on Ps. xviii. 47. The language is 
slightly different, but the idea is the 
same. It is to be remarked that 
David here refers to his people,— 
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3 Lory, 9 what 7s man, that 
thou tukest knowledge of him; 
or the son of man, that thou 
makest account of him! 

4 Man " is like to vanity: his 
days are as a shadow that pass- 
eth away. 
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“who subdueth my people,”—mean- 
ing that those over whom God had 
placed him had been made submissive 
by the Divine power. 

3. LonD, what is man, that thou 
takest knowledge of him? The senti- 
ment here is the same as in Ps. viii. 4, 
though the language is not precisely 
the same. See Notes on that pas- 
snge. The word rendered “ that thou 
takest knowledge of him,”’ means here 
to take notice of; to regard. The 
idea is, It is amazing that a being so 
insignificant as man should be an ob- 
ject of interest to God, or that One so 
great should pay any attention to him 
and to his affairs. In Ps. viii. 4, the 
language is “ that thou art mindful of 
him,” —that is, that thou dost remem- 
ber him,—that thou dost not alto- 
gether pass him over. In Ps. viii. the 
remark is made in view of the heavens 
as being so exalted in comparison 
with man, and the wonder is, that in 
view of worlds so vast occupying the 
Divine attention, and needing the 
Divine care, man, so insignificant, 
does not pass out of his view alto! 
gether. Here the remark seems to 
be made in illustration of the idea 
that there is no strength in man; 
that he has no power to accomplish 
anything of himself; that he is 
entirely dependent on God. {J Or 
the son of man. Man—any of the 
race. See Notes on Ps. viii. 4. 9 That 
thou makest account of him! Ps. viii. 
4, “that thou visitest him.” See 
Notes on that passage. The word 
he:e means “that thou shouldest 
think of him,”—that he should ever 
come into thy thought at all. 

4, Man is like to vanity. See 
Notes on Ps. xxxix. 5,63 1xii:9. The 
idea here is, that man can be com- 
pared only with that which is utterly 
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5 Bow i thy heavens, O Lorp, 
and come down: touch the moun- 
tains, and they shall smoke. 

6 Cast forth lightnings, and 
scatter them: shoot out thine 
arrows, and destroy them, 

g Ps. viii. 4. h Ps. xxxix.5. i Isa. Ixiv. 1. 


vain—which is emptiness—which is 
nothing. {f His days are as a shadow 
that passeth away. See Notes on Ps. 
cii, 11: “ My days are like a shadow 
that declineth.” The idea is essen- 
tially the same. It is, that asa shadow 
has no substance, and that as it moves 
along constantly as the sun declincs, 
until it vanishes altegether, so man 
has nothing substantial or permanent, 
and so he is constantly moving off 
and will soon wholly disappear: 

5. Bow thy heavens, O Lor, ete. 
Come to my aid as if the heavens 
were bent down ; come down with all 
thy majesty and glory. See Notes on 
Ps. xviii, 9: “He bowed down the 
heavens also, and came down.” What 
it is there declared that the Lord dad 
done, he is here implored to do again. 
{ Louch the mountains, and they shall 
smoke. See Notes on Ps. civ. 82: 
“He toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke.” It is there atfirmed as a 
characteristic of God that he does 
this; here the psalmist prays that, as 
this belonged to God, or was in his 
power, he would do it in his behalf. 
The prayer is, that God would come 
to his relief as if in smoke and tem- 
pest—in the fury of the storm. 

6. Cast forth lightnings, and scatter 
them. See Notes on Ps. xviii. 14: 
“‘ He sent out his arrows, and scattered 
them.” The allusion there is to light- 
ning. The psalmist prays that God 
would do now again what he had then 
done. The Hebrew here is, “ Lighten 
lightning ;” that is, Send forth light- 
ning. ‘The word is used as a verb 
nowhere else. { Shoot oué thine 
arrows, etc. Soin Ps. xviii.14: “He 
shot out lightnings.” The words are 
the same here as in that psalm, only 
that they are arranged differently. 
See Notes on that place. 
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7 Send thine ! hand fromabove: 
rid me, and deliver me out of 
great waters, from the hand of 
strange children ; 

8 Whose mouth speaketh va- 
nity, and their right hand is a 
right hand of falsehood. 

9 I will sing a new song unto 

1 hands. 


7. Send thine hand from above. 
Marg., as in Heb., hands. See Notes 
on Ps. xviii. 16: “He sent from 
above.” Rid me, and deliver me 
out of great waters. Thus Ps. xviii. 
16: “ He took me, he drew me out of 
many waters.” As God had done it 
once, there was ground for the prayer 
that he would doit yet again. § From 
the hand of strange children. Stran- 
gers:—strangers to thee; strangers 
to thy people; foreigners. See Ps. 
liv. 8: “ For strangers are risen up 
against me.” The language would 
properly imply that at the time re- 
ferred to in the psalm he was engaged 
in a warfare with foreign enemies, 
Who they were, we have no means 
now of ascertaining. 

8. Whose mouth speaketh vanity. 
Vain things; things not real and 
true; falsehood; lies. See Notes on 
Ps, xxiv. 4. The idea is, that what 
they said had no foundation in truth— 
no reality. Truth is solid and reli- 
able ; falsehood is unreliable and vain. 
{ And their right hand is a right 
hand of falsehood. The meaning 
here seems to be that even under the 
solemnities of anoath, when they lifted 
up their hands to swear, when they 
solemnly appealed to God, there was no 
reliance to be placed on what they 
affirmed or promised. Oaths were 
taken by lifting up the right hand as 
towards God. See Gen. xiv. 22; Ex. 
vi. 8 (Marg., and Heb.); Deut. 
xxxii. 40. 

9. I will sing a new song unto thee, 
O God. There will be occasion zz 
such a deliverance, or manifestation 
of mercy, for a new expression of 
praise. On the phrase, “a new 
song,” see Notes on Ps, xxxiii. 3. 
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thee, O God: upon a psaltery, 
and an instrument of ten strings, 
will I sing praises unto thee. 

10 Zt is he that giveth ? salva- 
tion unto kings: who delivereth 
David his servant from the hurt- 
ful sword. 

ll Rid me, and deliver me 

3 Or, victory. 


{ Upon a psaliery, and an instrument 


of ten strings. The word “and” 
should not have been inserted here. 
The idea is, “Upon a lyre or harp 
[Nebel] of ten strings, will I sing 
praise.” See Notes on Isa.v.12; and 
Ps, xxxiii. 2. 

10. It is he that giveth salvation 
unto kings. Marg., Victory. The 
Hebrew word means salvation, but it 
is here used in the sense of deliverance 
or rescue. Even kings, with all their 
armies, have no hope but in God. 
They seem to be the most powerful of 
men, but they are, like all other men, 
wholly dependent on him for deliver- 
ance from danger. David thus re- 
cognizes his own entire dependence. 
Though a king in the Divine purpose 
and in fact, yet he had no power but 
as derived from God; he had no hope 
of deliverance but in him. It is im- 
plied further that God might as readily 
be supposed to be willing to interpose 
in behalf of kings as of other men 
when their cause was right, and when 
they looked to him for aid. See Notes 
on Ps, xxxiii. 16: “there is no king 
saved by the multitude of an host.” 
Comp. Ps. xliv. 5,6. J Who deliver- 
eth David his servant from the hurt- 
Jul sword. Who has done it; who 
can doit again; on whoin alone David 
is dependent as all other men are. 
David spenks of himself by name 
elsewhere. See Ps. xviii. 50; 2 Sam. 
vii. 26. He refers to himself also 
under the name of “the king,” Ps. 
lxi. 6; IJxiii, 11. Ceasar, in his 
writings, often speaks of himself in 
the same way. 

ll. Rid me, and deliver me, ete. 
See Notes on vers. 7,8. The language 
is here repeated. The prayer had been 
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from the hand of strange chil- 
dren, whose mouth speaketh va- 
nity, and their right hand ts a 
right hand of falsehood. 

12 That our sons may be as 
plants * grown up in their youth ; 
that our daughters may be as 

k Pa. exxviii. 8. 


interrupted by the thought that the 
answer to it would lay the foundation 
for praise, and by an acknowledgment 
of entire dependence on God. The 
psalmist now, after repeating the 
prayer, suggests what would result 
from the answer to it, and dwells on 
the happy consequences which must 
follow ; the bright scenes in his own 
reign, in the prosperity of the people, 
in the happiness of the nation, in 
domestic comforts, and in the abund- 
ance which the land would produce 
when these dangers should pass away, 
when men now engaged in the conflict 
of arms might return to the peaceful 
pursuits of life, when families would 
be safe in their dwellings, and when 
the earth cultivated in time of peace 
would again produce abundance, vers. 
12-14. 

12. That our sons may be as plants 
grown up in their youth. That our 
sons—not called forth to the hard- 
ships of the tent and the field, the 
perils and the exposures of war—may 
grow up under .the culture of home, 
of the family, in quiet scenes, as plants 
carefully cultivated and flourishing. 
Comp. Ps. exxviii. 8. The Hebrew 
here is, “‘ grown large in their youth;” 
not grown up, which has a paradoxical 
appearance. The meaning is, that 
they may be stout, strong, vigorous, 
well-formed, even in early life; that 
they may not be stunted in their 
growth, but be of full and manly 
proportions. {That our daughters 
may be as corner-stones. The word 
here used — Nj" 3}, zaviyoth—occurs 
only in the plural form, and means 
properly corners,—from a verb mean- 
ing to hide away, to conceal. The 
word is used respecting the corners of 
an altar, Zech. ix. 15; and seems 
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corner-stones, ! polished after the 
similitude of a palace: 

18 That our garners may be 
full, affording *all manner of 
store; that our sheep may bring 
forth thousands and ten thon- 
sands in our streets: 

1 cut. 2 from kind to kind. 


here to refer to the corner columns of 


a palace or temple :—perhaps, as Gese- 
nius (Zex.) supposes, in allusion to the 
columns representing female figures 
go common in Egyptian architecture. 
{ Polished. Marg., cut. The iden is 
not that of polishing or smoothing, 
but of cutting or sculpturing. It is 
the stone carefully cut as an ornament. 
{ After the similitude of a palace. A 
more literal translation would be, 
“The likeness or model of a temple ;” 
or, for the building of a temple. That 
is, that they may be such as may be 
properly compared with the orna- 
mental columns of a temple or palace. 
The comparison is a very beautiful 
one, having the idea of grace, sym- 
metry, fair proportions :— that on 
which the skill of the sculptor is most 
abundantly lavished. 


18. That our garners may be full. 
That our fields may yield abundance, 
so that our granaries may be always 
filled.  Affording ail manner of 
store. Marg., From kind to kind, 
Heb., From sort to sort; that is, 
every sort or kind of produce or 
grain ; all, in variety, that is needful 
for the supply of man and beast. 
{ That our sheep may bring forth 
thousands and ten thousands in our 
streets. A great part of the wealth of 
Palestine always consisted in flocks of 
sheep; and, from the earliest periods, 
not a few of the inhabitants were 
shepherds. This language, therefore, 
is used to denote national prosperity. 
{| In our streets. The Hebrew word 
here used means properly whatever is 
outside; whatis outof doors or abroad, 
as opposed to what is within, as the 
inside of a house; and then, what is 
outside of a town, as opposed to what 
is within. It may, therefore, mean a 
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14 That our oxen may be 
1 strong to labour: that there be 
no breaking in, nor going out; 
that there be no complaining in 
1 able to bear ees or, loaden with 
es 


street (Jer. xxxvii. 21; Job xviii. 17; 


Isa. v. 25); and then the country, the 
fields, pastures, etc.: Job v.10; Prov. 
viii. 26. Here it refers to the pas- 
tures; the fields; the commons. 

14. That our oxen may be strong to 
labour. Marg., able to bear burdens ; 
or, laden with flesh. The Hebrew is 
simply loaded or laden :—that is, with 
a burden ; or, with flesh ; or, as Gese- 
nius renders it, with young. The 
latter idea would best suit the con- 
nexion,—that of cattle producing 
abundantly or multiplying. J That 
there be no breaking in, nor going out. 
No breaking in of other cattle into 
enclosed grounds, and no escape of 
those which are shut up for pasture. 
That property may be safe everywhere. 
The image is that of security, peace, 
order, prosperity. That there be 
no complaining in our streets. Lite- 
rally, outery; clamour. That the 
land may be at peace; that order and 
law may be observed ; that the rights 
of all may be respected; that among 
neighbours there may be no strifes 
and contentions. 

15. Happy is that people that is 
in such a case. In such a condition; 
or, where these things prevail. { Yea, 
happy is that people, whose God is 
the Lornp. Whose God is JEHOVAH ; 
who worship and serve HIM as their 
God. The worship of Jehovah—the 
religion of Jehovah—is adapted to 
make a people happy; peaceful; 
quiet; blessed. Prosperity and peace, 
such as are referred to in the previous 
verses, are, and must be, the result of 
pure religion. Peace, order, abund- 
ance, attend it everywhere, and the 
best security for a nation’s prosperity 
is the worship of God; that which is 
most certain to make a nation happy 
and blessed, is to acknowledge God 
and to keep his laws. 
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our streets, 

15 Happy ‘2s that people that 
is in such a case: yea, ® happy 
is that people, whose God is the 
Lorp. 


7 Deut. xxxiii. 29. 9m Ps, Ixxxix. 15. 
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This is also a Psalm of David, and the 
last of the series in this part of the col- 
lection. It is entitled simply, “Of 
Praise,”’ or, in the Hebrew, “ Praise by 
David,’’ or “Praise of David ;’’—that 
is, oue of David’s songs of praise. It 
is an alphabetical psalm; that is, each 
verse begins with a letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The arrangement in this re- 
spect is complete, except that the letter 
2, Nun—n—is omitted, for which no 
reason can be assigned, unless it was 
from a desire that the psalm might con- 
sist of three equal parts of seven verses 
each. Inthe Septuagint, Syriac, Arabic, 
Latin Vulgate, and thiopic Versions, 
this omission is attempted to be eupplied 
by inserting between vers. 13 and l4a 
verse which in Hebrew would begin 
with a 3, Nun,—}2N), etc. :—“ Faith- 
ful is the Lord in all his words, and 
holy in all his works.” This is tdken 
from ver. 17 of the psalm by the change 
of a word in the beginning—/faithful for 
righteous,—}ION2 for P*TS. There is 
no authority for this, however, in the 
MSS., and it is evidently an attempt to 
supply what seemed to be an omission 
or defect in the composition of the psalm. 
The verse is not in the Chaldee Para- 
 asaae or in the version of Aquila and 

heodotion; and it is certain that as 
early as the time of Origen and Jerome 
it was not in the Hebrew text. The 
Masorites and the Jewish commentators 
reject it, The sense is in no way af- 
fected by the insertion or omission of 
this, since the verses of the psalm have 
no necessary connexion in meaning— 
the composition, as in most of the 
alphabetical psalms, being made up 
of independent sentiments suggested in 
part at least by the necessity of com- 
mencing each verse with a particular 
letter. 

The psalm does not-admit of any par- 
ticular analysis, and it is impossible 
now to ascertain the occasion on which 
it was written. 
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David’s Psalm of praise. 
I WILL extol thee, my God, O 

King; and I will bless thy 
name for ever and ever. 

2 Every day will I bless thee, 
and I will praise thy name for 
ever and ever. 

3 Great is the Lorp, and 
greatly to be praised; and 2 his 


1 of his greatness there is no search. 


1. Iwill extol thee, etc. I will lift 


thee up; I will lift up thy name and 
praise, so that it may be heard afar. 
J And Iwill bless thy name for ever 
and ever. I will bless or praise thee. 
I will do it now; I will do it in all 
the future. I will do it in time; I 
will do it in eternity. See Notes on 
Ps, xxx. 1. 

2. Every day will I bless thee, ete. 
Comp. Ps. xcii. 2; lv. 17. As we re- 
ceive blessings from God every day 
(comp. Lam. iii. 23), it is proper that 
we should render to him daily thanks ; 
as God is the same always—* yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever” —it is proper 
that he should receive from day to day 
the tribute of praise; as we are daily 
dependent on him—one day as much 
as another—our recognition of that 
dependence should be daily; and as 
he will always be unchangeably the 
same, it will be proper that he should 
be praised for ever and ever. Two 
things are apparent from this verse: 
—(1) That a truly religious man «will 
worship God every day; (2) that it is 
the fixed purpose of a truly religious 
man to continue this for ever. 

3. Great is the LorD, and greatly 
to be praised. See Notes on Ps. xevi. 
4; xviii. 3. 9 And his greatness is 
unsearchable. See Notes on Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xi. 7, 8. 

4. One generation shall praise thy 
works, etc. Shall praise thee on ac- 
count of thy works or thy doings. 
That is, Thy praise shall be always 
kept up on the earth. See Notes on 
Isa, xxxvilil. 19; Ps. xix. 2, One 
generation shall transmit the know- 
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greatness 7s » unsearchable, 

4, One generation shall praise 
thy works to another, and shall 
declare thy mighty acts. 

5 I will speak of the glorious 
honour of thy majesty, and of 
thy wondrous ? works. 

6 And men shall speak of the 
a BY of thy terrible acts: and I 
will declare *thy greatness. 


# Rom. xi. 33. * éhings, or, words. % it, 


ledge of thy works to another by 


praise-—by hymns and psalms record- 
ing and celebrating thy praise. Suc- 
cessive generations of men shall take 
up the language of praise, and it shall 
thus be transmitted to the end of time. 
q And shall declare thy mighty acts. 
Thy works of strength or power. 
God’s greatness—his infinity—is in 
itself a just ground of praise, for we 
should rejoice that there is One In- 
finite Eternal Being; and as all that 
greatness is employed in the cause of 
truth, of law, of good order, of justice, 
of kindness, of mercy, it should call 
forth continued praise in all parts of 
his dominions. 

5. I will speak. That is, in my 
acts of praise. I will not be ashamed 
to be known as his worshipper ; I will 
publicly declare my belief in his ex- 
istence, his greatness, his goodness. 
{ Of the glorious honour of thy 
majesty. The glory of the honour of 
thy majesty. This accumulation of 
epithets shows that the heart of the 
psalmist was full of the subject, and 
that he laboured to find language to 
express his emotions. It is beauty; 
it 18 glory; it is majesty :—it is all 
that is great, sublime, wonderful— 
all combined— all concentrated—in 
one Being. J And of thy wondrous 
works. Marg., things, or words. The 
reference is to wondrous deeds or acts 
considered as the subject of discourse 
or praise, 

6. And men shall speak of the 
might of thy terrible acts. The force, 
the power of those things done by 
thee which are fitted to inspire fear 
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7 They shall abundantly utter 
the memory of thy great good- 
ness, and shall sing of thy right- 
eousness, 

8 The Lorp ° 7s gracious, and 
full of compassion ; slow to anger, 
and ' of great mercy. 

9 The Lorp is good » to all; 


o Num. xiv. 18. 1 great in, 


or reverence. The great power dis- 
played in those acts shall be a ground 
or reason for celebrating thy praise. 
The manifestations of that power will 
so deeply impress the minds of men, 
that they will be led to speak of them. 
q dnd I will declare thy greatness. 
Heb., “ And thy greatness, I will de- 
clare it.” In respect to that, I will 
recount it, or I will make it known to 
others. 

7. They shall abundantly utter the 
memory of thy great goodness. Heb., 
The memory of the greatness of thy 
goodness they will pour forth. The 
word rendered “abundantly utter” 
means to bud forth, to gush out, to 
flow, as a fountain. Prov. xviii. 4; 
i. 23; xv. 2, 28. It is applied to 
words as poured forth in praise. The 
meaning is, that the heart is full, as 
a fountain is full of water, and that 
it naturally overflows, or seeks to 
discharge itself. The thought of the 
goodness of God fills the heart, and 
makes it overflow with gratitude. 
{ And shall sing of thy righteousness. 
They shall shout for joy at the dis- 
plays of thy justice; at the manifesta- 
tions of thy righteous character. 

8. The LORD is gracious. See Notes 
on Ps, Ixxxvi. 5,15. {| And full of 
compassion. Kind; compassionate ; 
ready to do good. See Notes on Pa. 
ciii. 8. Y Slow to anger. See Ps. ciii. 
8, where the same expression occurs. 
|. And of great mercy. Marg., great 
in mercy. His greatness is shown in 
his mercy; and the manifestation of 
that mercy is great:—great, as on a 
large scale; great, as manifested to- 
wards great sinners; great, in the 
sacrifice made that it may be dis- 
played; great, in the completeness 
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and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. 

10 All thy works shall praise 
thee, O Lorn; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. 

ll They shall speak of the 
glory of thy kingdom, and talk 
of thy power; 

p Nahum i. 7. 


with which sin is pardoned—pardoned 


so as to be remembered no more. 

9. The LorD is good to ail. To 
all his creatures. That is, he is kind 
and compassionate towards them; he 
is disposed and ready to do them 
good. There is not one of them 
whom he is not ready and willing to 
bless ; not one whose happiness would 
not be agreeable to him, or whose 
welfare he is not ready to promote. 
Comp. Ps. c. 5. ( And his tender 
mercies are over all his works. In 
all that he has made there is evidence 
that he is a kind and benevolent God. 
He has a heart to love, to bless, what 
he has made; everywhere arrange- 
ments are made for happiness; he is 
not disposed to cast off the feeble, the 
erring, and the suffering ; he is willing 
to receive back again those who have 
wandered from him, to pardon the 
offending, to wipe away the tears of 
the sorrowful. 

10. All thy works shall praise thee. 
Or, do praise thee; that is, all thy 
works show what thou art, and com- 
bine in setting forth thy perfections. 
See Notes on Ps. xix. 1. J And thy 
saints shall bless thee. Or, do bless 
thee. All those who are holy in 
heaven and on earth, the angels 
around thy throne, and thy people 
below, all combine to proclaim thy 
praise. 

ll. They shall speak of the glory 
of thy kingdom. Of thy reign; of 
the. great principles of thy govern- 
ment and laws. They see in that 
reign evidence that thou art worthy 
of universal praise. Seeing this, it 
becomes to them a subject on which 
they talk or converse (comp. Mal. iii. 
16)—a subject of interest to their 
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12 To make known to the sons 
of men his mighty acts, and the 
glorious majesty of his kingdom. 

13 Thy kingdom its ! an ever- 
lasting 7 kingdom, and thy do- 
minion endureth throughout all 
generations. 

1 a kingdom of all ages. 


hearts, and “out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaks.” Men 
talk about that which interests them ; 
those things in which they have plea- 
sure; those which they desire to un- 
derstand; those in which they sec 
difficulties that they would wish to 
have solved. It is one of the cha- 
racteristics of the “saints”—of the 
people of God—that they do talk 
about God and his kingdom; that 
the subject is to them a pleasant 
theme of meditation and conversa- 
tion; that they have the kind of 
pleasure in talking about God which 
other men have in conversing about 
their farms or their merchandise, their 
children and friends, the news of the 
day, politics, literature, or science. 
{ And talk of thy power. As put 
forth in the works of creation; as 
manifested in the dispensations of thy 
providence; as evinced in the con- 
version of sinners; as displayed in 
carrying thy truth around the world ; 
as exhibited in sustaining the sufferer, 
and in giving peace and support to 
the dying. 

12. Zo make Known to the sons of 
men his mighty acts. To bring other 
men to understand and to appreciate 
the evidences of the power of God. 
A man who sees this himself will 
wish that others may see it also. 
This is the foundation of the desire 
which warms and animates the heart 
of the Christian missionary—the de- 
sire to make the great truths of re- 
demption known as far as possible, 
even to the ends of the earth. J And 
the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 
And the glory of the majesty of his 
reign, They wish to communicate 
the knowledge of this to those igno- 
rant of it. They themselves see this 
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14 The Lorp upholdeth all 
that fall, and raiseth up all those 
that be bowed down. 

15 The eyes of all 2 wait upon 
thee; and thou givest them 
their meat in due season. 


gq Dan. ii. 44. ® look unto. 


to be glorious, and they wish that all 
others may see it also. 

13. Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, etc. See Notes on Ps. x. 16; 
Dan. iv. 34. The meaning is, that 
the reign of God will continue for 
ever and ever. It will never pass 
away as other dominions do; it will 
not change as dynasties do among 
men; it will not be overthrown as 
they are; its great principles will 
stand firm for ever and ever. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. Ixxii. 17. 

14. The Lorp upholdeth all that 
fall. The word here used is a parti- 
ciple, literally, “The Lord sustain- 
ing ;”? that is, the Lord és a Sustainer 
or Upholder of all that fall. The allu- 
sion is to those who have no power to 
go of themselves; who would sink 
under the burdens of life if they were 
not supported. ‘The idea is, that it is 
a characteristic of the Lord, that he 
does sustain such; that all such may 
confidently look to him to uphold 
them. 9 And raiseth up all those 
that be bowed down. The word here 
also is a participle: “ he is lifting up;” 
that is, he is a lifter up. The refer- 
ence is to those who are bent and 
bowed under the duties, the cares, 
the trials of life; who go bowed down 
under those burdens. God is able to 
strengthen them so that they can 
bear those burdens without being 
crushed under them. 

15. The eyes of all wait upon thee. 
Marg., Look unto thee. All crea- 
tures, on the land, in the air, in the 
waters; allin heaven; all throughout 
the universe. That is, It is as ifall 
directed their eyes to thee implor- 
ingly for the supply of their wants. 
To no one else can they look for 
those things which are needful for 
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16 Thou * openest thine hand, 
and satisfiest the desire of every 
living Cee 

17 The Lory is righteous in 
all his ways, and ' holy in all his 


r Ps, civ. 28, 


them. A universe thus looks every 
day, every hour, every moment, to 
its God! How sublime the scene! 
T And thou givest them their meat in 
due season. See Notes on Ps. civ. 
27, where the same words occur. 

16. Thow openest thine hand. By 
the mere opening of the hand all 
needful gifts are bestowed on the 
creatures dependent on thee. The 
same words are found in Ps. civ. 28; 
see Notes on that passage. ] And 
satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing. All kinds of creatures :—men, 
fowls, beasts, fishes, insects—the in- 
numerable multitudes that swarm on 
the earth, in the air, in the waters. 
In Ps. civ. 28, it is, “They are filled 
with good.” The meaning is essen- 
tially the same. Of course this is to 
be taken in a general sense. It can- 
not mean that absolutely no one ever 
wants, or ever perishes from want, 
but the idea is that of the amazing 
beneficence and fulness of God in 
being able and willing to satisfy such 
multitudes; to keep them from pe- 
rishing by cold, or hunger, or naked- 
ness. And, in fact, how few birds 
perish by hunger; how few of the in- 
finite number of the inhabitants of 
the sea; how few animals that roam 
over deserts, or in vast plains; how 
few men; how few even of the insect 
tribes—how few in the world re- 
vealed by the microscope—the world 
beneath us—the innumerable multi- 
tudes of living things too small even 
to be seen by the naked eye of man! 

17. The Lorp is righteous in alt 
his ways. In his own character; in 
his laws; in his providential deal- 
ings; in his arrangements for the re- 
demption and salvation of man. In 
his own character he is what it is de- 
sirable that a God should be; in all 
his laws he ordains that only which it 
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works, 

18 The Lorp 7s nigh unto 
all them that call upon him, 
to all that call upon him in 
truth. 


1 Or, merciful, or, bountiful. 


is desirable should be enacted; in all 


his dealings with men he does that 
which it is desirable should be done. 
‘He violates no right; he wrongs no 
one; he demands of no one a service 
which would be unjust ; he makes no 
arrangements for pardon and salva- 
tion which it is not best should be 
made. It is much for a man tobe 
able to say in all that occurs to him 
under the Divine administration, ‘It 
is right; it is much for a man to 
have such confidence in God as to be 
able to feel that all he does in respect 
to nations is the best thing that 
could be done. Comp. Notes on Ps. 
lxxxix. 14; xcvii. 2. (J And holy in 
all his works. Marg., merciful, or 


bountiful. The Hebrew word is mer- 
ciful. The idea seems to be that 


righteousness and mercy are equally 
consulted in his arrangements; that 
they meet together, and act harmo- 
moniously in the Divine plans. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. Ixxxv. 10. 

18. The Lorn is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him. There is a sense 
in which he is “nigh” to all, for he 
is everywhere present; but there is'a 
special sense in which he seems to be 
nigh to us; in which he manifests 
himself to us; in which he gives us 
evidence of his presence. It is in 
prayer, in praise, in his ordinances,— 
in his gracious interpositions in our 
behalf,—in the peace and joy which 
we have in communion with him. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xxxiv. 18: ‘f The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart.” YJ Zo all that call 
upon him in truth. In sincerity ; not 
hypocritically ; worshipping him as 
the true God, and with a sincere 
desire to obtain his favour. Comp. 
Notes on John iv. 24. We can have 
no hope that God will hear us unless 
we ure sincere in our worship. He sees 
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19 He will fulfil the desire of 
them that fear him; he also will 
hear their cry, and will save 
them. 

20 The Lorp preserveth all 

s Ex, xx. 6. é Rev. v. 18. 


the heart, and he will act towards us 
as we are, and not as we profess to be. 

19. He will fulfil the desire of them 
that fear him. Of those who wor- 
ship him with reverence,—those who 
are his true friends. See Notes on 
Matt. vii. 7, 8; John xiv. 14; 1 John 
v.14; Ps. xxxiv.15. YJ He also wiil 
hear their cry, and will save them. 
He will regard their expressed desire 
—their earnest prayer. 

20. The Lorn preserveth all them 
that love him. He keeps them; 
watches over them; defends them; 
makes them the object of his care. 
See Notes on Ps, xxxi. 20, 23; xcvii. 
10. Y But all the wicked will he 
destroy. All that are found ulti- 
mately to be wicked; all that on the 
final trial deserve to be classed with 
the wicked. See Notes on Ps. ix, 
17; xi. 6; Matt. xxv. 46. 

21. My mouth shall speak the praise 
of the Lorp. That is, I will utter 
his praise. In view of all these 
things, in view of his character and 
doings, I will praise him. I will be 
found among those who honour him; 
who acknowledge him as the true 
God; who render homage for what 
he is, and thanks for what he has 
done. ( And let all flesh bless his 
holy name for ever and ever. All 
men ; all that dwell upon the earth. 
Let his praise be universal and eter- 
nul, This is the language of true 
piety; all in whose bosom there is 
any true religion will heartily say 
Amen. No desire of a pious heart is 
more constant and strong than that 
God should be praised, adored, ho- 
noured by all intelligent creatures ; 
that he should be known and acknow- 
ledged in all the earth as the true 
God; that his praise should ascend 
from all parts of the universe for 
ever. See Notes on Ps. c. 
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them that love ¢ him; but all the 
wicked will he destroy. 

21 My mouth shall speak the 
praise of the Lorn; ¢ and let all 
flesh bless his holy name for ever 
and ever. 


PSALM CXLYI. 


This psalm is without a title, and it is 
impossible to ascertain by whom, or on 
what occasion, it was composed. In the 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, the 
title is, “Hallelujah. Of Haggai and 
Zechariah.” But thisis without autho- 
nity, and it is not known how it came 
to be prefixed. The same title occurs in 
the Arabic Version. The Syriac Ver- 
sion has the title still more in full: 
“Spoken by Haggai and Zechariah the 
prophets, who ascended from the cap- 
tivity at Babylon, concerning the morn- 
ing ministration of the priests; that 
is, to be used in their morning services, 
The tradition, therefore, would seem to 
be that this 1s a composition of those 
prophets. That it may have belonged 
to the times of Haggai and Zechariah is 
certainly possible, nor is there anything 
in the psalm inconsistent with that sup- 
position, though there is no positive 
evidence that it is so. In this portion 
of the Psalms (cxlvi.—cl.) all begin and 
end in the same manner, with a Halle- 
lujah; they all belong to one group, 
and seem to pertain to the same oc- 
casion; and it is not improbable: that 
they constitute a series of psalms in- 
tended to commemorate the completion 
of the walls of Jerusalem, and the finish- 
ing of the temple. They would be emi- 
nently appropriate to such an event. 

This psalm is a general psalm of praise 
which might be used at any time, con- 
taining thoughts such as are appropri- 
ately suggested by a contemplation of 
the character of God, and his dealings 
with men. The idea is that’ of the 
blessedness of trusting in God; the 
security of those who do it; the superi- 
ority of this confidence and peace over 
any which is reposed in princes; and 
the evidence that it will be safe to trust 
in him, furnished by his merciful inter- 

ositions in behalf of the oppressed, the 

ungry, the prisoner, the blind, the 
bowed down, the righteous, the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow. 

The psalm, then, has these parts :— 

I. An expression ofa purpose to praise 
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PRAISE ye the Lorp. Praise 
« the LorpD, O my soul. 

2 While °I live will I praise 
the Lorp: I will sing praises 


1 Hallelujah. u Ps. ciii. 1. 
o Ps, civ. 33, w Isa. ii. 22; Jer. xvii. 5, 7. 


God; or, God as an object of praise, 


vers, 1, 2. 

II. Reliance is not to be put in man, 
even in princes, since all are mortal, 
vers. 3, 4. 

III. God is the only Being on whom 
we can ae 5-9. 

(1) The happiness of that reliance, 
ver. 5. 

(2) Reasons for such reliance, vers. 
6-9. He is the Creator of all 
things; he keeps truth; he 
executes judgment for the op- 
pressed; he shows his kind- 
ness towards the hungry, the 

risoner, the blind, the Sowell 
own, the righteous, the stran- 
ger, the fatherless, and the 


widow. 
IV. God will reign for ever, and he is 
the God of Zion. His people, therefore, 


should praise him, ver. 10. 


1. Praise ye the Lorp. “Ye;”— 
all people. Marg., Hallelujah. See 
Ps. civ. 85; evi. 1. GY Praise the 
Lokp, O my soul. See Notes on Ps. 
cili. 1; civ. 1. 

2. While I live will I praise the 
Lorp, etc. See Notes on Ps. civ. 33, 
where the same language occurs sub- 
stantially as in this verse: “I will 
sing unto the Lord as long as I live; I 
will sing praise to my God while I have 
my being.” The idea is, not merely 
that he would praise him during this 
life—short and fleeting as it is—but 
that as long as he had an existence— 
in the future world —for ever he 
would praise him. 

“Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness Vil pursue ; 
And after death, in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 
Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song I’ll raise; 
But, oh! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” —ddison. 


8. Put not your trust in princes. 
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unto my God while I have any 
being. 
3 Put “” not your trust in 
princes, nor in the son of man, 
in whom there is no 2 help. 
4 His breath goeth forth, he 


2 Or, salvation. 


Rely on God rather than on man, 
however exalted he may be. There 
is a work of protection and salvation 
which no man, however exalted he 
may be, can perform for you; a work 
which God alone, who is the Maker 
of all things, and who never dies, can 
accomplish. See Notes on Ps. cxviii. 
8, 9. Comp. also Notes on Isa, ii. 
22: “Cease ye from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils; for wherein 
is he to be accounted of ?? f Nor in 
the son of man. Any son of man; 
any human being, no matter what 
his rank or power. The phrase is 
often used todenote man. See Notes 
on Pg, viii. 4. The appellation “Son 
of man” was often applied by the 
Saviour to himself to express empha- 
tically the idea that he was @ man— 
that he had a human nature ; that he 
was identified with the race; that he 
was a brother, a fellow-safferer, a 
friend of man:—that he was not a 
cold and abstract being so exalted 
that he could not feel or weep over 
the sins and woes of a fallen and suf: 
fering world. The language here, 
however, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, does not refer to him. It is 
right to put our trust in him; we 
have no other trust. In whom 
there is no help. Marg., salvation. 
So the Hebrew. The idea is, that 
man cannot save us. He cannot 
save himself; he cannot save others. 

4, His breath goeth forth. He 
dies like other men, no matter how 
exalted he is. See Notes on Isa. ii. 
22. He returneth to his earth. 
See Notes on Ps, xc. 3. The earth— 
the dust—is “‘ his ?’—(a) It is his, as 
that from which he was made :—he 
turns back to what he was, Gen. iii. 
19: “Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” (0) The earth— 
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2 yeturneth to his earth; in that 
very day his thoughts perish. 
Happy is he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Logp his God. 
6 Which y made heaven, and 


x Eccles. xii. 7. y Rev. xiv 7. 
z Luke i. 53. 


the dust—the grave is his, as it is his 
home—the place where he will abide. 
(c) It is Ais, as itis the only property 
which he has in reversion. All that 
a man—a prince, a nobleman, a mo- 
narch, 2 millionaire—will soon have 
will be his grave,—his few feet of 
earth, That will be his by right of 
possession; by the fact that, for the 
time being, he will occupy it, and not 
another man. But that, too, may 
soon become another man’s grave, 80 
that even there he is a tenant only 
for a time; he has no permanent pos- 
session even of a grave. How poor 
is the richest man! J Jn that very 
day. The very day—the moment— 
that he dies. J His thoughts perish. 
His purposes; his schemes; his plans ; 
his purposes of conquest and ambi- 
tion; his schemes for becoming rich 
or great; his plans of building a 
house, and laying out his grounds, and 
enjoying life; his design of making a 
book, or taking a journey, or giving 
himself to ease'‘and pleasure. Luke 
xii. 19, 20: “And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry ; but God said 
unto him, Thou fool! this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.” Such 
are all the purposes of men! 

5. Happy is he that hath the God 
of Jacob for his help. Who may rely 
for protection on the God who de- 
fended Jacob in his travels and dan- 
gers, Or, perhaps the word Jacod is 
here used collectively to denote Jsrael 
—the Jewish people :—the God whom 
they adore and worship, rather than 
the gods of the heathen. Comp. Notes 
on Pg. cxliv.15; liv.4. J Whose hope 
is in the Lory his God. In Jehovah, 
worshipped as his God. That is, who 
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earth, the sea, and all that there- 


in is; which keepeth truth for 
ever ; 

7 Which executeth judgment 
for the oppressed: which giveth 
food to the- hungry. The Lorp 
looseth « the prisoners : 

a Ps, Ixviii. 6; evii. 14. 


truly worships Jehovah, or makes 


Jehovah his God. 

6. Which made heaven and earth, 
etc. Who is the true God, the 
Creator of all things. Happy is he 
who can address the God who called 
all this wondrous universe into being, 
and who sustains all by his power, as 
his God. J Which keepeth truth for 
ever. Who is always true to his pro- 
mises, In this verse there are two 
reasons given why the lot of the peo- 
ple of God would be a happy one: 
(1) That Jehovah is the true God, 
the Creator of all things, and, there- 
fore, able to protect and provide for 
them. (2) That he is faithful, and 
may always be relied on. Idol-gods 
have no power, and every reliance 
placed on them is a vain reliance ; 
men are often false and cannot be 
trusted, but Jehovah has infinite 
power, and every promise that he 
makes will be fulfilled; all that he 
says is eternally and unchangeably 
true. The reasons for trusting in 
him, or the reasons why they who 
trust in him are “ happy,” are fur- 
ther stated in the following verses. 

7. Which executeth judgment for 
the oppressed. This is the third rea- 
son why the lot of those is a happy 
one who trust in God. It is because 
he has.power to pronounce and exe- 
cate a right judgment or sentence 
in regard to the oppressed and the 
wronged, and because it is character- 
istic of his nature that he does thus 
execute judgment. See Notes on Ps. 
ciii. 6: “The Lord executeth right. 
eousness and judgment for all that 
are oppressed.” "| Which giveth food 
to the hungry. See Notes on Ps. evii. 
9: “For he satisfieth the longing 
soul, and filleth the hungry soul with 
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8 The Lorn ? openeth the eyes 
of the blind: the Lorp raiseth 
them ¢ that are bowed down: the 
Lorp loveth the righteous: 


& Matt. ix. 80; John ix. 6, ete.; 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
e Ps. exlvii. 6; Luke xili, 18. 


goodness.” This is the fourth rea- 
son why they who confide in God are 
happy. Comp. Luke i. 53: ‘He 
hath filled the hungry with good 
things.” Zhe Lorp looseth the 
prisoners. This is the fifth reason 
why they who trust in the Lord are 
“happy.” Comp. Notes on Ps. Ixviii. 
6: “He bringeth out those which are 
bound with chains.” See also Notes 
on Ps. evil. 10: “ Being bound in 
affliction and iron.” Comp. Job xxxvi. 


‘) 9. 

8. The LorD openeth the eyes of 
the blind. ‘This is the sixth reason 
for what is stated as to the blessed- 
ness of those who put their trust in 
the Lord. The language here would 
be applicable to bodily or to mental 
blindness. .Comp. Notes on Ps. exix. 
18: “Open thou mine eyes, that I 
may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.” See also Notes on Isa. 
xxxv. 5: “ Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened.” { The LonD rais- 
eth them that are bowed down. This 
is the seventh reason why they are 
happy who trust in the Lord. It is 
that those who are crushed and bowed 
down under the weight of care, trou- 
ble, and calamity, are raised up by 
him, or are sustained and comforted. 
See Notes on Ps. exlv. 14: “The 
Lord upholdeth all that fall, and 
raiseth up all those that be bowed 
down.” Y Zhe Lorp loveth the 
righteous. This is the eighth reason 
why those who trust in the Lord are 
happy. It isa characteristic of God, 
and a foundation for praise, that he 
loves those who obey law; who do 
that which is right. 

9. The Lonny preserveth the strangers. 
He regards them with interest; he 
defends and guides them. This is the 
ninth reason why those who trust in. 
the Lord are happy. The stranger— 
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9 The Lorp preserveth the 
strangers; he ¢ relieveth the 
fatherless and widow: but the 
way of the wicked he ¢ turneth 
upside down. 


d Prov. xv. 25. ¢ Job xii. 18, 14; Prov. iv. 19. 


away from home and friends; with no 


one to feel an interest in him, or sym- 
pathy for him; with the feeling that 
he is forsaken; with no one on whom 
he can call for sympathy in distress— 
may find in God one who will regard 
his condition; who will sympathize 
with him; who is able to protect and 
befriend him. Comp. Ex. xii. 49; 
xxii, 21; xxiii. 9; Lev. xix. 33; Deut. 
i. 16; x. 18, 19; Isa. lvi. 3,6. QJ He 
velieveth the fatherless and widow. 
He is their friend. This is the ¢enth 
reason why those who put their trust 
in the Lord are happy. It is that 
God is the Friend of those who have 
no earthly protector. See Notes on 
Ps. Ixviii. 5: “ A father of the father- 
less, and a judge of the widows, is God 
in his holy habitation.” J But the 
way of the wicked he turneth upside 
down. He overturns their plans; de- 
feats their schemes; makes their pur- 
poses accomplish what they did not 
intend they should acconrplish. The 
Hebrew word here means to bend, to 
curve, to make crooked, to distort; 
then, to overturn, to turn upside down. 
The same word is applied to the con- 
duct of the wicked, in Ps. exix. 78: 
“They dealt perversely with me.” 
The idea here is, that their path is 
not a straight path; that God makes 
it a crooked way; that they are di- 
verted from their design; that through 
them he accomplishes purposes which 
they did not intend; that he pre- 
vents their accomplishing their own 
designs; and that he will make their 
plans subservient to a higher and 
better purpose than their own. This 
is the eleventh reason why those who 
put their trust in God are happy. It 
is that God is worthy of confidence 
and love, because he has all.the plans 
of wicked men entirely under his 
control. 
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10 The Lorp shall reign for 
ever, even thy God, O Zion, unto 
all generations. Praise ye the 
Lorp. 


PSALM OCXLVII. 
PRAISE ye the Lorn: for i 
as f good to sing praises unto 


10. Zhe Lory shall reign for ever. 
See Notes on Ps. x. 16: “The Lord 
is King for ever and ever.’ Comp. 
Ex. xv.18. J Even thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations. As long as the 
world shall endure. There shall be 
no change of dynasty as there is in 
human governments; but the same 
King shall reign from age to age. 
| Praise ye the Lorp. Hallelu-jah. 
The psalm closes as it commences. 
It is a call on all persons to unite in 
the praise of Jehovah. 
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The author of this psalm is unknown; 
nor can the occasion on which it was 
composed be ascertained with any de- 
gree of certainty. Jn the Septuagint, 
the Arabic, and the Syriac Versions, it 
is ascribed, like the previous psalm, to 
the a Haggai and. Zechariah, 
The Syriac has this title :—“ A Psalm 
of Haggai and Zechariah, when they 
urged the pomprtee of the temple of 
Jerusalem.” It is quite manifest, from 
vers, 2, 13, 14, that the psalm was writ- 
ten after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity, and that probably on the com- 
pletion of the temple after that return, 
with a view to be employed at its dedi- 
cation. Sée Introd. to Ps. exlvi. 

This psalm comprises two themes :— 
praise to God for his goodness to his 
creatures generally; and special praise 
for his goodness to his people. These 
topics are intermingled in the psalm, 
but the former is more prominent in the 
first part of the psalm ; the latter in the 
close. Both were proper themes at the 
rebuilding of the temple and the walls 
of the city, after the return from the 
exile. Both are proper now, and will 
be so always. 


1. Praise ye the LORD. Hallelu-jah. 
See Ps. cxlvi.1. J For it is good to 
sing praises unto our God. See Notes 
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our God: for té is pleasant; and 
praise is comely. 

2 The Lorn doth build up Je- 
rusalem; he gathereth together 
the outcasts 9 of Israel. 

3 He * healeth the broken in 


Ps. xcii. 1, Deut. xxx. 3, 4. 
f h Isa, Ki 1. : 


on Ps. xcii. 1: “It is a good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord.” J For 
itis pleasant. See Notes on Ps, cxxxv. 
3: “Sing praises unto his name; for 
it is pleasant.” The Hebrew word is 
the same. { And praise is comely. 
Becoming; proper. See Notes on Ps. 
xxxiii. 1: “ praise is comely for the 
upright.” The Hebrew word is the 
same. If these psalms were composed 
for the re-dedication of the temple, 
it would not be unnatural that much 
of the language employed should be 
borrowed from earlier psalms with 
which the people were familiar. 

2. The Lonp doth build up Jeru- 
salem. He builds up the walls; he 
restores the city; he has caused the 
temple to be reconstructed. This 
language would be applicable to a 
return from the captivity. There may 
be an allusion here to the language in 
Ps. cii. 16: “When the Lord shall 
build up Zion, he shall appear in his 
glory.” See Notes on that passage. 
What is there spoken of as what 
would be in the future is here spoken 
of as accomplished, and as a ground 
of praise. § He gathereth together 
the outcasts of Israel. Those who 
have been exiled from their native 
land, and who have been scattered as 
outcasts in a foreign country. This 
is appropriate language to use on the 
supposition that the psalm was com- 
posed after the return from the exile, 
for ié is in such language that that 
return was predicted by the prophets. 
Isa. xi. 12: “And he shall assemble 
the outcasts of Israel, and gather to- 
gether the dispersed of Judah,’ etc. 
Isa. lvi. 8: “The Lord God which 
gathereth the outcasts of Israel,”’ etc. 

8. He healeth the broken in heart. 
Referring primarily to the facet that 
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heart, and bindeth up their 
1 wounds. 

4, He telleth the number of the 
stars; he calleth them all by 
their numes. 

5 Great ds our Lord, and of 
great power: * his understanding 


: 1 fg: 
2 of his understanding there is no number. 


he had healed those who were crushed 


and broken in their long captivity, 
and that he had given them comfort 
by returning them to their native 
land. At the same time, however, 
the language is made general, as de- 
scribing a characteristic of God that 
he does this; that it is his character 
to do this. See Notes on Ps. xxxiv. 
18. See also Ps. 1i.17. Comp. Isa. 
Ixi. 1; Luke iv.18. J And bindeth 
up their wounds. See Notes on Isa. 
i. 6. Marg., griefs. The word refers 
to those who are afflicted with griefs 
and troubles. The reference is to 
mental sorrows; to a troubled spirit ; 
to a heart made sad inany way. God 
bas provided healing for such; on 
such he bestows peace. 

4, He telleth the number of the 
stars. He counts them all. God only 
candothis, The stars are so numerous 
that no astronomer can count them; 
they lie so far in the depths of space, 
and are so remote from each other, 
that no man can be so presumptuous 
as to suppose that he has even seen 
any considerable part of them, even 
by the aid of the most powerful tele- 
scopes. " He calleth them all by 
their names. As if each one had a 
name, and God could call them forth 
one by one by their names, like the 
muster-rollofanarmy. This language 
seems to be taken from Isa. xl. 26: 
“ Lift up your eyes on high, and be- 
hold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their host by num- 
bers; he calleth them all by names, 
by the greatness of his might, for that 
he is strong in power; not one faileth.” 
See Notes on that passage. 

5. Great is our Lord. See Notes 
on Ps. xviii. 1. GY And of great 
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i is infinite. 

6 The Logp lifteth up the 
kmeek: he casteth the wicked 
down to the ground. 

7 Sing unto the Lorp with 
thanksgiving ; sing praise upon 
the harp unto our God; 


é Isa. xl. 28. & Ps. xxv. 9; Matt. v. 5; 
1 Pet. iii, 4. 
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power. This seems to be added, as 
in Isa. xl. 28, in view of the power 
required in making the heavens, and 
in guiding and numbering the stars: 
“Hast thou not known? Hast thou 
not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
weary?” J His understanding is in- 
Jinite. Marg., Of his understanding 
there is no number. That is, This 
corresponds with his power to number 
the stars. ‘There is no limit to it. It 
is not bounded; there is no point 
reached where it can be said that 
there igs no more; that it is ex. 
hausted. See Notes on Isa. xl. 28: 
“ There is no searching of his under- 
standing.” 

6. The Lory lifteth up the meek. 
The humble; the poor; the bowed 
down; the oppressed. See Notes on 
Ps. exlvi. 8: “The Lord raiseth them 
that are bowed down.” J He casteth 
the wicked down to the ground. See 
Notes on Ps. cxlvi. 9: “ The way of the 
wicked he turneth upside down.” 

7. Sing unto the LORD with thanks- 
giving. Accompany the praise of God 
—the expression of worship—with a 
grateful remembrance of the past. 
The one will aid the other, and the 
two will constitute acceptable and 
proper worship. The first word here 
means properly to answer, or respond ; 
and the idea would seem to be, that 
we are to make a suitable response or 
answer to the manifold favours which 
we have received at the hand of God. 
¥ Sing praise upon the harp unto our 
God. On the word harp, see Notes on 
Isa. v. 12. The harp was an instru- 
ment commonly employed in Divine 
worship. See Notes on Ps, xxxiii. 2: 
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8 Who covereth the heaven 
with clouds, who prepareth rain 
for the earth, who maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains. 

9 He giveth to the beast his 
food, and to the young ravens 
! which cry. 

10 He delighteth not in the 

t Job xxxviii. 41; Matt. vi. 26. 
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“ Praise the Lord with harp.’”? Comp. 


Ps. xliii. 4; xlix. 4; lvii. 8; Ixxi. 22. 

8. Who covereth the heaven with 
clouds. Clouds that are designed to 
convey refreshing rain to the earth. 
The reasons for praise here stated 
(vers. 8, 9) are derived from the good- 
ness of God as exhibited in his provi- 
dential arrangements for the good of 
man. Qf Who prepareth rain for the 
earth. By causing it to be taken 
from the sea, carried by the clouds, 
and conveyed through the air to the 
places where it is needed, and then 
gently sprinkled on the earth. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. civ. 13: “He watereth 
the hills from his chambers.” See 
also Notes on Job v. 10; xxviii. 26; 
xxxvi. 27, 28; xxxviii. 28,37. 9 Who 
maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains. Which would be barren but 
for the rain. Who conveys the water 
thus to the very tops of the moun- 
tains, and causes it to descend on 
their sides, so that even the moun- 
tains are clothed with verdure and 
beauty. Comp. Notes on Ps. civ. 14: 
“He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle.” 

9. He giveth to the beast his food. 
To the wild beast ; to the animals that 
cannot toil for it themselves, as man 
does. Comp. Notes on Ps. civ. 21, 
27, 28. { To the young ravens which 
ery. Comp. Notes on Job xxxviii. 41. 
See also Ps. cxlv. 15. 

10. He delighteth not in the strength 
of the horse. The horse is among the 
noblest works of God—perhaps the 
noblest of all the animals that he has 
made. Sce Notes on Job xxxix. 19- 
25. Yet God regards with more in- 
terest and pleasure humble piety than 
he does any mere power, however 
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strength of the horse; he taketh 
not pleasure in the legs of a 


man, 
11 The” Lorp taketh pleasure 
in them that fear him, in those 
that hope in his mercy. 
12 Praise the Lorp, O Jeru- 
salem ; praise thy God, O Zion. 
m Isa, Ixii, 4; Mal. iii, 16, 17. 


great and wonderful it may be. 


{| He taketh not pleasure in the legs 
of a man. Not the same pleasure as 
in piety ; he prefers the humble heart 
to this. The reference is to man as 
capable of rapid marches, of quick 
movements in assaulting an enemy; 
the allusion being, perhaps, to an 
army prepared for war,—cavalry and 
infantry,—the horse moving on with 
resistless force,—the foot-soldiers with 
rapid motion. 

1]. The Lory taketh pleasure in 
them that fear him. In those who 
truly worship him, however humble, 
poor, and unknown to men they may 
be; however unostentatious, retired, 
unnoticed may be their worship. Not 
in the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of war” is his pleasure; not in the 
march of armies; not in the valour 
of the battle-field ; not in scenes where 
“the garments of the warrior are 
rolled in blood,’’—but in the closet, 
when the devout child of God prays; 
in the family, when the group bend 
before him in solemn devotion; in the 
assembly —quiet, serious, calm—when 
his friends are gathered together for 
prayer and praise; in the heart that 
truly loves, reverences, adores him. 
| In those that hope in his mercy. 
It is a pleasure to him to have the 
guilty, the feeble, the undeserving hope 
in him—trust in him—seek him. 

12. Praise the LoED, O Jerusalem, 
ete. In addition to this general 
praise in which all may unite, there 
are special reasons why Jerusalem 
and its inhabitants should praise 
God :—just as now, in addition to 
the general reasons pertaining to all 
men why they should praise God, 
there are special reasons why Chris- 
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18 For he hath strengthened 
the bars of thy gates; he hath 
blessed thy children * within 
thee. 

141 He maketh peace in thy 
borders, and filleth thee with the 
2 finest of the wheat. 

15 He ° sendeth forth his com- 
mandment upon earth: his word 
runneth very swiftly. 


n Ps. cxv. 14. 
1 Who maketh thy border peace. 


tians—why his redeemed people— 
should do it. What those reasons, 
as pertaining to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, were, is specified in the 
following verses. 

13. For he hath strengthened the 
bars of thy gates. He has made thee 
safe and secure—as if he had given 
additional strength to the fastenings 
of the gates of the city. Cities were 
surrounded by walls. They were 
entered through gates. Those gates 
were fastened by bars passed across 
them, to which the gates were se- 
cured. The language here might be 
applicable to any period, but it is 
probable that there is particular re- 
ference to Jerusalem as made strong 
in rebuilding it after the return from 
Babylon. { He hath blessed thy 
children within thee. The inhabi- 
tants, by giving them safety and 
peace. 

14. He maketh peace in thy bor- 
ders. Marg., he maketh thy border 
peace. The word border here refers 
to a boundary, and stands for all the 
domain or territory included within 
the boundaries of 2 country. The 
idea is, that peace prevailed through- 
out the land. QJ And filleth thee 
with the finest of the wheat. Marg., 
as in Heb., fat of wheat. Literally, 
“He satisfies thee with the fat of 
wheat.” There is no want of wheat, 
and that of the best kind. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. cxxxii. 15: “I will 
satisfy her poor with bread.” 

15. He sendeth forth his command- 
ment upon earth. That is, with re- 
ference to the productions of the 
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16 He giveth snow like wool: 
he scattereth the hoarfrost like 


ashes. 

17 He casteth forth his ice like 
morsels: who can stand before 
his cold ? 

18 He sendeth out his word, 
and melteth them: he causeth 
ae wind to blow, and the waters 

ow. 


2 fat of wheat, Ps. Ixxxi, 16; Deut. xxxii. 14, 
o Ps. evii. 20. 


earth ; to the changes which occur; 
to the seasons; to snow, frost, ice, 
cold, heat, wind; and he is uni- 
versally and immediately obeyed. 
Nature everywhere yields a ready 
acquiescence to hiswill. {] His word 
runneth very swiftly. As if it hastened 
to obey him. There is no delay. 
Comp. Notes on Ps. xxxiii. 9: “ He 
spake, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” Snow, 
and frost, and ice, and cold, and heat, 
and wind, are entirely obedient to 
him. There is no reluctance in obey- 
ing him; there is no delay. 

16. He giveth snow like wool. He 
covers the earth with snow, so that 
it seems to have a clothing of wool. 
Comp. Notes on Job xxxvii. 6: “For 
he saith to the snow, Be thou on the 
earth.” J He scattereth the hoar- 
frost like ashes. As if ashes were 
strewed over the earth ; or, as easily 
as one strews ashes. 

17. He casteth forth his ice like 
morsels. ‘Ihe word rendered morsels 
means properly a bit, a crumb, as af 
bread, Gen. xviii. 5; Judges xix. 5. 
The allusion here would seem to be 
to hail, which God sends upon the 
earth as easily as one scatters crumbs 
of bread from the hand. Who 
can stand before his cold? Or, hail. 
The word is the same, except in 
pointing, as the preceding word ren- 
dered ice. The idea is that no one 
can stand before the peltings of the 
hail, when God sends it forth, or 
scatters it upon the earth. 

18. He sendeth out his word. He 
commands: or, he speaks, And 
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19 He » sheweth his ' word 
unto Jacob, his statutes 7 and his 
judgments unto Israel. 

20 He * hath not dealt so with 


p Deut. xxxiii. 8,4; Rom. iii. 2. 


melteth them. Melts the snow and 
the ice. Comp. Notes on Job xxxvii. 
10-12: “ By the breath of God frost 
is given,” etc. The idea is, that they 
are entirely under his control. They 
obey him when he. speaks. J He 
eauseth his wind to blow. The warm 
south wind :—“his” wind, because 
he directs it, and causes it to perform 
his will. (J And the waters flow. 
The snow and the ice melt. 

19. He showeth his word unto 
Jacob. Marg., words. His com- 
mandg; his promises; his laws. The 
things which were before adverted 
to, pertain to the world in general. 
All men see his works; all enjoy the 
benefits of his arrangements in the 
seasons,—in the changes which occur 
upon the earth ; but he has peculiarly 
favoured his own people by giving 
them his laws,—his revealed will. 
This distinguishes them above all 
other nations of the earth, and gives 
them peculiar occasion for gratitude. 
| His statutes and his judgments 
unto Israel. His laws; his written 
word. The word judgments here 
refers to the law of God as being 
that which he judges or determines 
to be right. 

20. He hath not dealt so with any 
nation. He has favoured Israel more 
than any other people by giving them 
his revealed truth. This was so. 
There was no nation in the ancient 
world so favoured as the Hebrew 
people in this respect. There is no 
nation now so favoured as the nation 
that has the revealed will of God— 
the Bible. The possession of that 
book gives a nation a vast superiority 
in all respects over all others. In 
laws, customs, morals, intelligence,* 
social life, purity, charity, prosperity, 
that book elevates a nation at once, 
and scatters blessings which can be 
derived from nothing else. The 
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any nation; and as for his judg- 
ments, they have not known 
them. Praise ye the Lorp. 


1 words. 
r Deut. iv. 32— 


q Mal. iv, 4. 
34, 


highest benevolence that could be 
shown to any nation would be to put 
if in possession of the word of God 
in the language of the people. { And 
as for his judgments, they have not 
known them. Other nations are ig- 
norant of his laws, his statutes, his 
revealed will. They are consequently 
subjected to all the evils which arise 
from ignorance of those laws. The 
fact that the ancient people of God 
possessed them was a sufficient reason 
for the Hallelujah with which the 
psalm closes. The fact that we pos- 
sess them is 2 sufficient reason why 
we should re-echo the shout of praise, 
and cry HALLELTJAg. 


PSALM CXLVIII. 


The author of this psalm is unknown. 
The occasion on which it was composed 
was probably the same as that on which 
the two previous psalms and the two fol- 
lowing were written,—each commencing 
and closing with a Hallelujah. That 
occasion was, most probably, as before 
remarked, the rebuilding of Jerushlem 
after the captivity, and the dedication of 
the temple. 

The ee is, in general, a call on all 
arts of the universe to praise the Lord. 
t is properly divided into two portions. 

In the first (vers. 1-6), the call is ad- 
dressed to the heavens—to all that is 
above the earth—to praise Jehovah; in 
the second (vers. [Sine the call is ad- 
dressed to all’‘the dwellers on the earth 
to unite in that praise. The psalm is 
most animated and triumphant. The 
language accords with the sentiment. 
It is adapted to the most animating and 
spirit-sfirring music; and these psalms 
—this and the two preceding and the 
two following—in style, in sentiment, 
in poetic beauty, in sublimity, in their 
adaptedness to fill the soul with lofty 
emotions—are eminently fitted to close 
the whole collection,—the entire Book 
of Psalms. Little can be needed, or can 
be added, in illustration of the senti- 
ments of the psalm. 
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PSALM OXLVIII. 


RAISE 1 ye the Lory. Praise 
ye the Lorp from the hea- 
vens: praise him in the heights. 
2 Praise * ye him, all his angels: 
praise ye him, all his hosts. 
3 Praise ye him,sun and moon: 
praise him, all ye stars of light. 
4 Praise him, ye heavens ‘ of 


1 Hallelujah. s Ps. ciii. 20. 


1. Praise ye the LorD. See Notes 
on Ps. exlvi. 1. { Praise ye the 
Lorp from the heavens. On the 
part of the heavens. Let those who 
dwell in heaven begin the song. 
{ Praise him in the heights. All 
that are in the heights; to wit, in 
the highest parts of the universe, or 
the heavens. 

2. Praise ye him, all his angels. 
Dwelling in the heavens. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. ciii. 20. J Praise ye 
him, all his hosts. See Notes on Ps. 
ciii, 21 and on Isa. i. 9. All his 
armies,—referring to the angels con- 
sidered as marshalled into hosts, of 
which God is the Head and Leader. 

3. Praise ye him, sun and moon. 
The most conspicuous and glorious 
objects in the heavens, as apparent 
to the eyes of men. {| Praise him, 
all ye stars of light. A poetical ex- 
pression to denote bright or shining 
stars. The phrase embraces all the 
stars as they strike the eyes of men. 
Each one has something peculiar to 
it for which to praise God: and the 
entire groups—the immense multi- 
tudes, as such—should join in one 
chorus: of praise. 

4. Praise him, ye heavens of hea- 
vens. Referring to the idea that 
there is one heaven - rising above 
another. See Notes on Ps. Ixviii. 33. 
See 1 Kings viii. 27: ‘‘ Behold, the 
heaven and heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee.” Comp. 2 Chron. 
ii. 6. And ye waters that be above 
the heavens. Gen. i. 7: ‘And God 
made the firmament, and divided the 
waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were 
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heavens, and ye waters that be 
above the heavens. 

5 Let them praise the name of 
the Lorp: “ for he commanded, 
and they were created. 

6 He hath also stablished 
them for ever and ever: he hath 
made a decree which shall not 
pass. 


é 1 Kings viii. 27; 2 Cor. xii. 2. 
u Gen. i. 1, ete. 


above the firmament.” The allusion 
here is to the waters which seem to 
be above the lower heaven, ¢.e., the 
air, and which seem to come from 
some higher region—some higher 
heaven. See Notes on Ps. civ. 3: 
“ Who layeth the beams of his cham- 
bers in the waters.” 

5. Let them praise the name of the 
Lorp. That is, Let them praise Je- 
hovah himself,—the name being often 
put for the person or thing referred 
to. For he commanded, and they 
were created. He showed his great 
power by merely speaking, and_they 
came at once into being. Comp. 
Notes on Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9. 

6. He hath also stablished them 
for ever and ever. He has made 
them firm, stable, enduring. That 
they may be eternal is possible ; that 
they will not be, no one can prove. 
Matter, when created, has no neces- 
sary tendency to decay or annihila- 
tion; and the universe—the stars, 
and suns, and systems—which have 
endured so many millions of ages 
may continue to exist any number of 
millions of ages to come. Of course, 
however, all this is dependent on the 
will of God. On the meaning of this 
passage, comp. Notes on Ps. cxix. 
90; Ixxii. 5; Ixxxix. 2, 36, 37. See 
also Notes on 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10, 13. 
| He hath made a decree which shall 
not pass. He has given a law or 
statute which they cannot pass. The 
word rendered decree here seems to 
be used in the sense of limit or 
bound; and the idea is, that he has 
bound them by a fixed Zaw; he has 
established Jaws which they are com- 
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7 Praise the Lorp from the 
earth, ye dragons, ° and all deeps: 
8 Fire, and hail; snow, and 


vapours; stormy wind fulfilling 
his word : 
e Isa. xliii. 20. 


pelled to observe. The fact is, in 
regard to them, that he has estab- 
lished great laws—as the law of 
gravitation—by which they are held 
from flying off; he has marked out 
orbits in which they move; he has 
so bound them that they perform 
their revolutions with unerring ac- 
curacy in the very path which he 
has prescribed. So accurate are their 
movements that they can be predicted 
with exact precision ; and so uniform, 
that any succession of ages does not 
vary or affect them. 

7, Praise the LonD from the earth. 
From among those who dwell on the 
earth. In respect to terrestrial ob- 
jects, let these also unite in the praise 
of God. Jf Ye dragons. On the 
meaning of this word, see Notes on 
Ps, xci. 13; Isa. xiii. 22. The word 
may mean a great fish, a whale, a 
sea-monster, or a serpent. It would 
seem to refer here to whales and sea- 
monsters. See Notes on Rev. xii. 3. 
{ And all deeps. All that are in 
the depths of the sea. Not merely 
the “dragons” or sea-monsters, but 
all that inhabit the oceans. 

8. Fire, and hail. Fire, when ac- 
companied by hail ; that is, the light- 
ning. See Ps, xviii. 12. Snow, 
and vapours. Snow and clouds. It 
was not unnatural that these should 
be combined, or suggested toge- 
ther to the mind. ] Stormy wind. 
The storm; the tempest. { Fudfil- 
ling his word. Obeying his com- 
mand; accomplishing his purpose. 
Let the storm-wind, which seems to 
be so little under any control, speak 
his praise by showing how obedient 
it is to his will, and how exactly it 
carries out his designs. Its perfect 
submission to his laws,—the exact- 
ness with which, though apparently 
so fierce, raging, and lawless, it 
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9 Mountains, and all hills; 
fruitful trees, and all cedars: 

10 Beasts, and all cattle; 
creeping things, and ! flying 
fowl: 

2 birds of wing. 


carries out his plans, and pauses 
when he commands it,—is in fact an 
act of praise or homage, as it pro- 
claims his majesty, his supremacy, 
and his power. On the sentiment 
here expressed, comp. Notes on Ps. 
evii. 29; Ps. lxxxix. 9. 

9. Mountains, and ail hilis. As 
being among the loftiest objects of 
earth, raising their heads highest to- 
wards the heavens. {J Fruitful trees, 
and all cedars, Fruitful trees, not as 
distinguished from those which are 
barren, but as distinguished from 
forest-trees, those whose nature is 
that they do not bear fruit. Of the 
latter, the cedar was the most pro- 
minent, and, therefore, is made the 
representative of the whole. 

10. Beasts, and all catilé. Wild 
beasts and tame; those which roam 
the forest, and those which have been 
domesticated for the service of man. 
As fruitful trees and cedars might in- 
clude all the trees, so the “ beasts and 
cattle” here might include the whole 
of those that were wild and tamed. 
{ Creeping things, and flying fowl. 
Marg., as in Heb., Birds of wing. 
These are grouped together for a 
reason similar to that for which 
fruitful trees and cedars, and beasts 
and cattle, are grouped together, to 
embrace the whole. The expression 
embraces the loftiest and lowest; 
those which ascend farthest above 
the earth, and those which creep 
upon its surface. The word rendered 
creeping things would properly em- 
brace the smaller animals which creep 
along upon the ground; both those 
which have four feet or more, as mice, 
lizards, crabs, etc., and those without 
feet, which glide or drag themselves 
upon the ground, as worms and ser- 
pents. (Gesenius, Zex.) These, in 
their lowly condition, and in their 
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11 Kings of the earth, and all 
people; princes, and all judges 
of the earth : 

12 Both young men, and maid- 
ens; old men, and children: 

13 Let them praise the name 
of the Lorp: for ” his name 

w Ps. viii. 1; Isa. xii. 4. 


humble way, are called on to unite in 
the general choras of praise. Accom- 
plishing the purpose for which they 
are made, they will, with the “most 
lofty of created beings, contribute to 
proclaim the wisdom, the power, and 
the goodness of God. 

11. Kings of the earth, and all 
people. This would embrace all, as 
all are included in the idea of the 
rulers andthe ruled. {[ Princes, and 
all judges of the earth. Those of ex- 
alted rank; those high in authority. 
This is proper in itself considered, as 
they are men like other men; and 
proper as an example to the rest. 
None of any rank are exempt from 
the obligation to praise God; none 
are cut off from the privilege. 

12. Both young men, and maidens. 
Those in the mornivg of life,—just 
entering on their career; just forming 
their character :—with ardour, elas- 
ticity, cheerfulness, hope ;—let them 
consecrate all this to God:—let all 
that there is in the buoyancy of their 
feelings, in the melody of their voices, 
in their ardour and vigour, be em- 
ployed in the praise and the service of 
God. J Old men, and children. Old 
men, with what remains of life, and 
children, with all that there is of 
joyousness—let all unite in praising 
God. Life, as it closes,—life, as it 
begins,—let it all be devoted to God. 

18. Let them praise the name of the 
Lorp. Let them praise Jehovah,— 
the name being often put for the 


person. | For his name alone is ex- 
cellent. Marg., as in Heb., exalted. 


He only is exalted as God. See Notes 
on Pg, viii. 1: ‘“O Lord, our Lord, 
how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth!” f His glory is above the 
earth and heaven. Comp. Notes on 
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alone is ! excellent; his glory is 
above the earth and heaven. 

14 He also exalteth the horn 
of his people, the praise of all his 
saints, even of the children of 
Israel, a people near * unto him. 
Praise ye the LoRD. 

1 exalted. z Eph. ii. 18, 17. 


Ps. exiii. 4: “The Lord is high above 
all nations, and his glory above the 
heavens.” See also Notes on Ps. viii. 
1: “Who hast set thy glory above 
the heavens.” 

14. He also exalteth the horn of his 
people. He gives them power and 
prosperity. See Notes on Ps. lxxxix. 
17: “And in thy favour our horn 
shall be exalted.” Comp. Ps. xcii.10; 
exii.9. WY The praise of all his saints. 
That is, “he has raised up praise for 
all his saints;” or, has given them 
occasion for praise. He has so blessed 
them with special mercies as to make 
praise peculiarly appropriate for them. 
{ Even of the children of Israel, a 
people near unto him. Whom he 
admits to his presence as his friends ; 
whom he regards as his own. See 
Notes on Eph. ii. 13; comp. Notes 
on Acts ii.89. J Praise ye the Lop. 
Hallelu-jah. Let all unite in his 
praise. 

PSALM CXLIX. 


This belongs to the group of psalms 
already referred to (cxlvi.—cl.), each be- 
ginning and ending with a Hallelyjah, 
and probably composed after the return 
from the captivity, and the rebuildin 
of the walls of the city and the secon 
temple. This psalm would be emi- 
nently appropriate to such an occasion, 
—first, as expressing the joy of the na- 
tion; and secondly, as indicative of 
what the nation was to do in those cir- 
cumstances in carrying out the purposes 
of God, and accom ishing his _ will. 
The people are considered as restored to 
their land; as safe, peaceful, happy; 
their city is securely fortified, and they 
are armed to defend themselves, and are 
now in 2@ position to carry their con- 
quests over the heathen and hostile 

owersaroundthem. The psalm, there- 
ore, consists of two parts :— 

I. The exhortation to praise, to joy, 
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RAISE } ye the Lorp. Sing 
unto the LorD a new song, 
and his praise in the congrega- 
tion of saints. 
2 Let Israel rejoice in him that 
1 Hallelujah, y Ps.c. 3. 


to rejoicing—as appropriate to their de- 
liverance; to their safe return; to their 
re-establishment in their own land, 


vers. 1-5. 

II. The exhortation to carry out the 
purposes of God in regard to the people 
who had wronged them, and who were 
still hostile to them :—to inflict on them 
the punishment which was due to them, 
and which God designed to bring upon 
them,—regarding themselves as called 
of God to be his instruments in execut- 
ing that punishment, in token of the 
Divine displeasure at the conduct of 
those who had oppressed and wronged 
them, vers. 6-9. 


1. Praise ye the Lorp. Marg., 
Hallelujah. See Notes on Ps. cxlvi. 1. 
q Sing unto the LORD a new song. As 
if there was a new and a special occa- 
sion for praise. This would be so if 
the psalm was composed on the return 
from the exile; on the rebuilding of 
the city; and on the re-dedication of 
the temple. On the meaning of the 
Janguage, see Notes on Ps. xxxiii. 3; 
Rey. v.9; xiv.3; seealso Ps. xcvi.1; 
Tsa. xlii. 10. J And his praise in the 
congregation of saints. In the assem- 
bly of the people of God. See Notes 
on Ps, exlviii. 14; exi. 1. 

2. Let Israel. The people of Israel ; 
the Hebrew people; the people of 
God. {| Rejoice in him that made 
him. Him, who has made the people 
what they are. All that they have 
and are is to be traced to him, as 
really as the universe of matter is to 
be traced to his power. Their condi- 
tion is not one of development, or one 
which is the result of their own wis- 
dom, grace, or power. See Notes on 
Ps. c. 3: “It is he that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves.” Comp. 
Isa. liv. 5. J Let the children of 
Zion. Those who dwell in Zion or 


- does not elsewhere occur. 
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¥ made him: let the children of 
Zion be joyful in their King. 
3 Let them praise his name 
*in the dance: let them sing 
raises unto him with the tim- 
rel and harp. 
2 Or, with the pipe. 


Jerusalem. ¥ Be joyful in their King. 
In God as their king. (a) That they 
have a king, or that there is one to 
rule over them; (4) That they have 
such a king ; oneso wise, so powerful, 
so good; (c) That he administers his 
government with so much efficiency, 
impartiality, equity, wisdom, good- 
ness. Comp. Ps. c. 3-5. 

3. Let them praise his name in the 
dance. Marg., with the pipe. The 
Hebrew word here—5jr179, Mahhol 
—is rendered dancing in Ps. xxx. 11; 
dance, as here, Ps. cl. 4 (where also 
the margin has pipe); Jer. xxxi. 18; 
Lam. v. 15; dances, Jer. xxxi. 4. It 
On the 
verb bart hhool, see Notes on Ps, x. 
5; li.5. Here it cannot be improper 
to regard it as referring to that 
measured tread, or solemn movement 
which sometimes constituted a part of 
worship: 2 Sam. vi. 14. Such a 
movement cannot be proved to be 
wrong in worship; whether it is 
wise or expedient is a different matter. 
Customs in worship change as the 
customs of a people change; and 
that might be very proper in one 
stage of society, or in one period of 
the world, which, though not in itself 
wrong, might be very unadvisable in 
another. There was much in the 
Hebrew mode of worship which can- 
not be transferred to the forms of 
Christian worship without an obvious 
incongruity and disadvantage; and 
because a thing has been done, and is 
not in itself wrong, we should not in- 
fer that it should always be done, or 
that it would be always best. If 
people like the Shakers dance in wor- 
ship, they have an undoubted right to 
do so, and it may be the most edifying 
mode of worship for them with their 
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4. For * the Lorp taketh plea- 
sure in his people: he will beau- 
tify the meek with salvation. 

5 Let the saints be joyful in 


glory: let them sing aloud upon 


low notions of religion; let not others 
ridicule them; nor let others go to 
see them as they would any other 
outré performance from idle curiosity. 
Such absurdities might soon die away 
if they were not kept alive by the 
notice which they attract, and by the 
foolish curiosity of wiser people. 
There are some things which are 
more certain to come to an end by 
neglect than they could by sober 
argument; some things which live 
merely because they are ridiculed, 
and because they who practise them 
are exalted into conspicuity by their 
own folly, and by the idea that they 
are martyrs. ] Let them sing praises 
unto him with the timbrel and harp. 
On these instruments, see Notes on 
Isa. v.12; Jobxxi.12; Ps. xviii. 25; 
Ixxxi. 2. 

4. For the Lory taketh pleasure in 
his people. Let them rejoice on this 
account. He lovesthem; he approves 
their conduct; he bestows his favours 
upon them. All this should add to 
their joy, and fill their hearts with 
gladness. Comp. Notes on Ps. xxxv. 
27. The Hebrew word here rendered 
‘“‘taketh pleasure” conveys the idea 
of complacency, satisfaction, delight. 
It is the opposite of being pained or 
offended. God has complacency in 
his people. He delights in their 
welfare; he delights in doing them 
good. He will beautify the meek 
with salvation. The word here ren- 
dered dSeautify means to adorn, to 
honour, as the sanctuary, Isa. lx. 7 
(rendered glorify); andit here means 
that the salvation which God would 
bestow upon them would be of the 
nature of an ornament, as if they 
were clothed with costly or splendid 
raiment. Comp. Ps. cxxxii.16. The 
word meek here means humble or 
lowly, and may refer to those who 
are humble in rank or condition, or 
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their beds. 

6 Let the high praises of God 
be in their ! mouth, and a two- 
edged ¥ sword in their hand ; 

z Ps. exlvii. 11. ! throat. y Heb. iv. 12. 
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those who are humble in heart. Per- 


haps the two ideas are here combined. 
They have not external adorning, but 
God will give them an honour and 
beauty in salvation which no outward. 
adorning could impart. 

5. Let the saints be joyful in glory. 
In the glory of their condition; in 
the favour of God; in the honour 
which he bestows upon them. Let 
them rejoice in this; let them shout 
and triumph over this. Other men 
rejoice in honour; in wealth; in 
houses, lands, parks, libraries, works 
of art: let the saints rejoice in the 
glory of being the friends of God; 
in the hope of heaven. Comp. Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 11. {J Let them sing aloud 
upon their beds. Comp. Notes on 
Job xxxv. 10; Acts xvi. 25; Ps. xxxiv. 
1. The idea is, that in the medita- 
tions of the night, when darkness is 
around them, when alone with God, 
they may find occasion for exultation 
and praise. Their hearts may be full 
of joy, and alone they may give ex- 
pression to their joy in songs of 


praise. 

6. Let the high praises of God be 
in their mouth. Marg., as in Heb., 
in their throat. Literally, “ Praises 
of God in their throat; and a sword 
of two edges in their hand.” That 
is, In the very work of executing the 
purposes of God on his enemies, there 
should be the feeling and the lan- 
guage of praise. Their hearts should 
be full of confidence in God; they 
should feel that they are engaged in 
his service; and while they defend 
themselves, or inflict punishment on 
the enemies of God, they should chant 
his praise. The idea is, that even in 
the work of war they might feel that 
they were engaged in the service of 
God, and that the passions usual in 
war should be subdued and kept 
under by the consciousness that they 
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7 To execute vengeance upon 
the heathen, and punishments 
upon the people; 

8 To bind their kings with 
chains, and their nobles with fet- 


are mere instruments in the hand of 


God to accomplish 4is purposes. Per- 
haps the Hebrew word rendered high 
praises — rj 7270) 4, romemoth— may 
imply more than mere praise. It 
may embrace anything that is lofty 
and exalted, and may mean here that 
they would have the consciousness 
that they were engaged in high and 
lofty aims; that they were carrying 
out the great designs of God; that 
they were executing purposes more 
momeutous than their own could be 
—even the eternal purposes of the 
Most High. This would give an im- 
portance, a dignity, an elevation to 
their conduct which could spring from 
no other source. [ And a two-edged 
sword tn their hand. Literally, @ 
sword of edges; that is, a sword with 
an edge on both sides of the blade. 
Roman swords were often made in this 
manner. They were made for pierc- 
ing as well as for striking. See Notes 
on Heb. iv. 12, 

7. Lo execute vengeance upon the 
hoathen. To inflict punishment upon 
them as a recompence for their sins. 
The word heathen here means nations. 
The allusion is, doubtless, to those 
who. had oppressed and injured the 
Hebrew people,—perhaps referring 
to those who had destroyed the city 
and the temple at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity. They were 
now to receive the punishment due 
for the wrongs which they had done 
to the nation; a just recompence at 
the hand of God, and by the instru- 
mentality of those whom they had 
wronged. Comp. Notes on Ps. exxxvii. 
7-9. And punishments upon the 
people. The people of those lands. 
Those who had waged war with the 
Hebrew nation. 

8. To bind their kings with chains, 
To make them prisoners and captives. 
This is but carrying out the idea in 
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ters of iron; 

9 To execute upon them the 
judgment written: this honour 
have all his saints. Praise ye 
the Lorn. 


the previous verses, of inflicting pun- 


ishment upon them for the wrongs 
which they had done to the people of 
God. There is no evidence that this 
refers to @ spiritual conquest, or to a 
spiritual subjection of those nations 
to the true religion. The whole idea 
is in accordance with what is so often 
expressed in the Psalms—that of in- 
flicting just punishment onthe wicked. 
See General Introd., § 6. YF And 
their nobles with fetters of iron. To 
make them prisoners. ‘That is, to 
subdue them. Captives in war, even 
those of elevated rank, were often 
led in chains to grace the triumph of 
conquerors. 


9. To execute upon them the judg- 
ment written. Lither, that which is 
written in the law in general as what 
is threatened to wicked men; or, that 
which was written for their particular 
case, or which they were specifically 
commanded to do. Comp. Deut. vii. 
1, 2; xxxii. 41-43. Most probably 
the reference is to some particular 
command in this case. J This honour 
have all his saints. (a) It is an honour 
to engage in executing or carrying 
out the purposes of God. As it is an 
honour to be a magistrate, a judge, a 
sheriff, a constable, a commander of 
an army, an admiral in a navy, to 
execute the purposes of a government, 
—an honour sought with great avidity 
among men as among the most valued 
distinctions of life,—why should it be 
less honourable to execute the pur. 
poses of God? <Are the objects which 
he seeks in his administration less im- 
portant than those which are sought 
among men? Are his laws of less 
importance? Are his aims less pure? 
Is there less of justice, and equity, 
and benevolence in his plans? (8) It 
is an honour which pertains to “ali 
the saints ”’—to aiZ who love and fear 
God—to be engaged in carrying out 
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him in the firmament of his 


RAISE ! yethe Lory. Praise | POWe?. 


God in his sanctuary: praise 


pe 
or executing his plans. In their own 


way, and in their own sphere—it may, 
indeed, be avery humble sphere—but 
each and all in their own sphere, are 
engaged in executing the purposes of 
God. In the duties of a family; in 
kindness to the poor; in the office of 
a teacher or a magistrate; in clearing 
a farm; in cultivating the land; in 
building a schoolhouse; in founding 
a church, a college, an asylum for the 
blind, the dumb, the lame, the insane ; 
in contributing to send the gospel 
abroad over our own land, or among 
the heathen, or in going to carry that 
gospel to a benighted world,—in some 
of these ways all who are truly the 
friends of God, or who are entitled to 
be enrolled among the “saints of the 
Lord” are, in fact, carrying out the 
purposes of the Lord—the “judg- 
ments written” to guide mankind; 
and man’s highest honour here, as it 
will be in heaven, is to carry out the 
purposes of the Lord. { Praise ye 
the LorD. Hallelu-jah. It is a sub- 
ject of praise and thanksgiving, it 
shonld lead us to shout Hallelujah, 
that we are permitted to be employed 
in any way, however humble, in carry- 
ing out the Divine plans, or in accom- 
plishing those great designs which he 
contemplates toward our race. 
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This beautiful and animated_psalm 
closes the series of the Hallelujah Psalms 
exlvi.-cl.), and appropriately also closes 
e entire volume. Its author is un- 
known, but in respect to the object for 
which it was composed there can be no 
uncertainty. It was manifestly de- 
signed, whoever wrote it, to occupy the 
very place which it does occupy,—to 
complete the volume devoted to praise. 
Praise is the suitable ending of the 
book; praise is what the Spirit of inspi- 
ration meant to secure in the heart and 
on the lips. In the review of the whole 
there is cccasion for praise. In view of 
all that has been disclosed about God, 


1 Hallelujah. 


Se 
about his religion, about the manifesta- 


tions of his mercy and grace to his peo- 
ple, there is occasion for praise. After 
all that has been experienced, observed, 
and recorded in this book—all of trial, 
sorrow, temptation, conflict, disappoint- 
ment, sickness, bereavement, persecu- 
tion, war, captivity, bondage, exile, 
tears, pain, darkness, trouble—there is, 
as the result of the whole, as there will 
be at the end of our own troubled and 
sae ephas Oe occasion’ for exultation, 
praise, triumph,—songs, rejoicings, rap- 
tures, hallelujahs. This spankin” a 
made up wholly of expressions of grati- 
tude and praise, is an appropriate close 
to the entire Book of Psalms. So may 
our lives close, when its varied scenes 
are over, with thanksgivings and praises, 
as a proper expression in view of the 
past, and as emblematic of the uninter- 
rupted employment that awaits us in 
the heavens. 


1. Praise ye the Lory. See Notes 
on Ps. exlvi. 1. J Praise God in his 
sanctuary. lis holy place; the place 
where he dwells. The allusion here 
is, probably, to the temple, the place 
of his abode on earth. Praise him 
in the firmament of his power. The 
whole expression is equivalent to earth 
and heaven ;—Praise him on earth; 
praise him in heaven. The word ren- 
dered firmament is the same which is 
used in Gen. i. 6. It properly means 
an expanse—a thing spreadout. The 
verb from which the word is derived 
means to beat; then, to beat out,— 
that is, to spread out by beating, as 
gold is; and then, simply to spread 
out, to expand. Comp. Ps. exxxvi. 6; 
Isa, xlii. 5; xliv. 24. In Syriac the 
word means to make firm; but this 
idea is not necessarily in the Hebrew 
word. The idea of a firmament as 
something firm is derived from the 
Septuagint,—in Gen. i. 6, orepewpa— 
in this place, éy orepedpart, The 
Hebrew, however, merely means an 
expanse—something spread out, as the 
heavens seem to us to be “stretched 
out ;” and the cali here is on all that 
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2 Praise him for his mighty 
acts: praise him according to 
his excellent greatness. 

3 Praise him with the sound 
*of the 'trumpet: praise him 
g Tan. iii. 5, ete. 2 Or, cornet, Ps. xcviii. 6. 


dwell above that expanse—in heaven 


—to unite with those on earth in his 
praise. It is called “the expanse of 
his power” because it is in the heavens 
—in the sun, the moon, the stars— 
that the. power of God seems to be 
principally displayed. 

2. Praise him for his mighty acts. 
See Notes on Ps. cxlv. 4: “One 
generation shall praise thy works to 
another, and shall declare thy mighty 
acts.”’? The Hebrew word is the same. 
The reference is to that which displays 
the power of God; the things which 
manifest his omnipotence. J Praise 
him according to his excellent great- 
ness. Heb., the multitude of his 
greatness. Let the praise in eleva- 
tion correspond with this; let it be 
such as shall properly express this; 
let all be employed that will con- 
tribute to make this known, or that 
will be appropriate to this. Hence 
the psalmist proceeds to call on all 
to make use of everything, by instru- 
ment and voice, that would in any 
manner set forth the praise of God. 


3. Praise him with the sound of the 
trumpet. Marg., cornet. In this verse 
and the verses following there is an 
allusion to the instruments of music 
which were commonly employed in 
Hebrew worship. The idva is, that 
all these—all that could properly ex- 
press praise—should be used to cele- 
brate the praises of God. Each one, 
with its own distinct note, and all 
combined in harmony, should be em- 
ployed for this purpose. Most of these 
instruments, and many more, are now 
combined in the organ, where the in- 
struments, instead of being played on 
by separate performers, ure so united 
that they can be supplied with wind 
from one source—the bellows—and 
all played by one performer. Thus 
one mind directs the performance, 
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with the psaltery and harp. 

4 Praise him with the timbrel 
and 2dance: praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs. 


2 Or, pipe, Ps. cxlix. 3, 


securing, if skilfully done, perfect 


unity and harmony. This instrument 
was unknown to the Hebrews, Among 
them, each instrument had its own 
performer. The trumpet was princi- 
pally used to call the people together, 
but it was also an important instru- 
ment among those used by the bands 
of musicians that performed in the 
temple, as its tones are now important 
ones in the organ. § Praise him with 
the psaltery and harp. Heb., the-nebdel 
and kinnor. See these instruments 
described in the Notes on Isa. v. 12. 
The word here rendered psaltery is 
there rendered viol,—‘ And the arp 
and the viol,” ete. 

4. Praise him with the timbrel. 
Heb., topk. See this described in the 
Notes on Isa. v.12. It is rendered 
tabret and tabrets in Gen. xxxi. 27; 
1 Sam. x. 5; xviii. 6; Isa. v. 12; 
xxiv. 8; xxx. 32: Jer. xxxi. 4; Ezek. 
XXviil. 13; timbre! and timbrels in 
Ex. xv. 20; Judges xi. 34; 2 Sam. 
vi. 53 1 Chron. xiii. 8; Job xxi. 12; 
Ps. Ixxxi. 2; exlix. 3; and in the 
margin in Jer. xxxi. 4. The word 
does not occur elsewhere. It was an 
instrument that was struck with the 
hands, Qf And dance. See this word 
explained in the Notes on Ps. cxlix. 3. 
Dancing among the Hebrews seems 
to have accompanied the timbrel or 
tabret. See Ex. xv. 20. ( Praise 
him with stringed instruments. D3 
minnim. This word means strings, 
from a verb which means to divide; 
and the proper reference would be 
to slender threads, as if they were 
divided, or made small. It is no- 
where else applied to instruments of 
music, but might be properly applied 
to a harp, a violin, a bass-viol, etc. 
The word strings is indeed applied 
elsewhere to instruments of music 
(Ps. xxxiii. 2; exliv. 9; 1 Sam, xviii. 
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5 Praise him upon the loud 
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6 Let + every thing that hath 


«cymbals: praise him upon the | breath praise the Lorp. Praise 


high-sounding cymbals. 


a 1 Chron. xv. 16, cte. 


16; Isa. xxxviii. 20; Hab. iii. 19), but 
the Hebrew word is different. Such 
instruments were commonly used in 
the praise of God. See Notes on Ps. 
xxxili, 2. J And organs. Heb., uggab. 
See this word explained in the Notes 
on Job xxi. 12. It occurs elsewhere 
only in Gen. iv. 21; Job xxi. 12; 
xxx. 81 ;—in all of which places it is 
rendered organ. The word is derived 
from a verb meaning to breathe, to 
blow; and would be applicable to 
any wind-instrument. It here repre- 
sents the whole class of wind-instru- 
ments. The word organ is a Greek 
word, and is found in the Septuagint 
in this place; and hence our word 
organ has been introduced into the 
translation. The Greek word pro- 
perly denotes (a) something by which 
work is accomplished, as a machine; 
(6) a musical instrument; (c) the 
waterial from which anything is 
made; (d) the work itself. (Passow. 
Lex.). Our word organ, as used in 
music, suggests the idea of a combina- 
tion of instruments or sounds. That 
idea is not found in the Hebrew word. 
It denotes merely a wind-instrument. 
Neither the Hebrews nor any of the 
ancient nations had an instrument 
that corresponded with the organ as 
Wwe now use the term. 

5. Praise him upon the loud cymbals. 
Literally, ‘the cymbals of sound” or 
hearing. Thatis, Let there be audibly 
expressed joy. ‘The allusion here is 
to an instrument of music that was 
most distinctly Aeard in union with 
other instruments. The sound of 
the cymbal would be most clearly 
audible in its accompaniment of the 
other instruments referred to,—as the 
sound of cymbals, or as the “ triangle ” 
would be now. The Hebrew word 
rendered cymbal means @ tinkling, 
clanging, ringing, as of metal, or of 
arms; then, a whirring, as of wings 
(comp. Notes on Isa. xviii. 1); then, 


ye the Lorn. 


& Rev. v. 18. 


any tinkling or clanging instrument, 
as a fish-spear or harpoon ; then, cym- 
bals, instruments of music. Thecym- 
bal, as now used, is an instrument of 
brass, in a circular form, like a dish, 
producing, when two are struck 
gether, a sharp, ringing sound.— 
Webster. An instrument of this kind 
is evidently referred to here. The 
word occurs in the Bible in the fol- 
lowing places only :—Deut. xxviii. 42, 
rendered locust; 2 Sam. vi. 5, ren- 
‘dered, as here, cymbal; Job xli. 7, 
rendered fish-spears ; and Isa. xviii. 1, 
rendered shadowing with. J Praise 
him upon the high-sounding cymbals. 
The cymbals of joyful voice. On the 
word teruah, rendered high, see Notes 
on Ps, Ixxxix. 16. A loud, lofty sound 
or shout, as on the reception of a con- 
queror, is the idea here ; and the sense 
is, that the praise of God was to be 
celebrated with that which would 
in the highest sense express joy and 
triamph. 

6. Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lorp. All living things 
in the air, the earth, the waters. Let 
there be one universal burst of praise. 
Let his praises be celebrated not only 
with instruments of music, but let all 
living beings unite in that praise; let 
a breathing universe combine in one 
solemn service of praise. {[ Praise 
ye the Lorp. Hallelu-jah. Thus, at 
the end of all the trials, the conflicts, 
the persecutions, the sorrows, the joys 
recorded in this book, the psalmist 
gives utterance to feelings of joy, tri- 
umph, transport, rejoicing ; and thus 
at the end of all,—when the affairs of 
this world shall be closed,—when the 
church shall have passed through all 
its trials, shall have borne all its per- 
secutions, shall have suffered all that 
it is appointed to suffer,—when the 
work of redemption shall be complete, 
and all the ransomed of the Lord shall 
have been recovered from sin, and 
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shall be saved,—that church, all 
heaven, the whole universe, shall 
break forth in one loud, long, tri- 
umphant Hallelujah. “The ran- 
somed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs, and ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads: they 
shall obtain joy and gladness; and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away,” 
Isa, xxxv. 10. 


Here I close my exposition of this 
Book, and with it all that I purpose 
or expect to prepare in attempting to 
furnish a commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures. The volumes which I 
have prepared have occupied me daily, 
almost without intermission, for nearly 
forty years of my life; and now, at 
sixty-eight years of age, and with the 
diminished power of vision with which 
it has pleased God to afflict me, I can 
hope to attempt no more. More than 
a generation has passed away while I 
have been engaged in these labours; 
and the finishing of this work, and 
the reason why I cannot hope to do 
more, admonish me that I am soon to 
follow that generation to the grave, 
and that all my work must soon be 
ended. 

A man who has written so much 
may be pardoned, perhaps, for this 
personal reflection at the end of so 
long a journey, and in view of the 
thought that his labour of life, in this 
respect, is ended. It has been re- 
marked that “the close of a literary 
undertaking is always contemplated as 
an event of great interest to the feel- 
ings of an author. It is the termina- 
tion of his labours, and the comimence- 
ment of his hopes and fears.”* Mr. 
Gibbon has thought proper to record 
the precise day and hour in which he 
concluded his “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” ‘I have pre- 
sumed,” he says, “to mark the mo- 
ment of conception :—I shall now 
commemorate the hour of my final 


* Life of Cowper, vol. iii, London, 1885. 
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deliverance. It was on the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 
1787, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the last 
lines of the last page, in 2 summer- 
house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in 
a berceau or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all 
nature was silent. I will not dissem- 
ble the first emotions of joy on the 
recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, 
the establishment of my fame. But 
my pride was soon humbled, and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my 
mind, by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agrec- 
able companion, and that whatever 
might be the future date of my history, 
the life of the historian might be 
short and precarious.” 

Nor is Pope’s reflection less affect- 
ing. “ The morning after my exit,” he 
says, “the sun will rise as bright as 
ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the 
plants spring as green, the world will 
proceed in its old course, and people 
laugh and marry as they were used 
to do.” 

I may not compare myself with 
these men; but I am conscious of 
similar emotions, as I bring to a close 
this long series of works, designed to 
illustrate the Bible. God has blessed 
me in this work far above all that I 
had any reason to anticipate; and 
while I have cause to believe that he 
has made it useful in some measure to 
the world, and venture to hope that 
he will make it useful when the 
fingers which now move this pen shall 
be stiff in the grave, he has made it, 
during nearly forty years, a source of 
constant blessing to my own soul. In 
the review of this part of my life I 
can now conceive of no way possible 
in which I could have more profitably 
spent the early hours of each day 


t AMfiscellancous Works, vol. i., p.170. Dub- 
lin, 1796. 
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than in the study of the Bible. That 
it has required some sacrifice to do it, 
—that it has demanded some reso- 
luteness of purpose and steadiness of 
aim,—that it has required some disci- 
pline of mind to keep me firm to the 
purpose, is indeed true; but the very 
discipline—the necessity of carrying 
out a fixed purpose—has been useful 
to me, and apart from any other re- 
sults would in itself have been worth 
all which it has cost me. 

I cannot close this work without 


emotion. I cannot lay down my pen 
at the end of this long task without 
feeling that with me the work of life 
is nearly over. Yet I could close it at 
no better place than in finishing the 
exposition of his book; and the lan- 
guage with which the Book of Psalms 
itself closes seems to me to be emi- 
nently appropriate to all that I have 
experienced. All that is past,—all 
in the prospect of what is to come,— 
calls for a long, a joyful, a triumphant 
HALLELUJAH. 


APPHNDIX 
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The Fourth Book of Psalms. The 
Fourth Book of the Psalter numbers, 
like the Third Book, seventeen psalms. 
It comprises, along with the psalm of 
Moses, those of the last hundred years 
of the Jewish monarchy, up to the date 
of the Babylonish captivity. At what 
time they were collected and arranged 
in their present order there is no certain 
evidence to show; perhaps not till the 
days of Nehemiah, when the Fifth Book 
of the Psalter was also arranged, and 
the canon of Old Testament Scripture 
closed. Of the psalms composing the 
Fourth Book, Ps, xe. is entitled “A 
Prayer of Moses the Man of God;” 
Ps, ci. cili. bear the name of David; 
Ps, cii. is ‘‘ A Prayer of the Afflicted,” 
&c. In the superscriptions of the rest 
there is no indication of the authorship; 
they are probably the productions of 
the sons of Asaph, who formed during 
this period the only surviving temple- 
choir. 

These psalms do not reflect, to the 
same extent as those of Book III., the 
political events and vicissitudes of their 
period. They were all written (except- 
ing, of course, the prayer of Moses) 
after the irrevocable doom of destruc- 
tion upon Jerusalem for the wickedness 
of Manasseh had been solemnly pro- 
nounced. In consequence of that doom, 
the expected full redemption of Israel 
and the glorification of the sovereignty 
of the house of David in the person of 
the promised Messiah were in the eyes 
of the people indefinitely deferred ; and 
the continuity of progress to the future 
of glory being thus destroyed, the im- 
mediate political events of the times 
lost in great measure their prospective 
interest. "Whatever impatient hopes 
the events of the reign of Hezekiah had 
served to nurture of a speedy fulfilment 
of God’s promises to Israel, must have 
yielded with many to the recklessness 


of despair and indifference; but mean- 
while the faith of the true servants of 
God was being disciplined, and their 
expectations spiritualized. Deeply pro- 
phetical as are many of the psalms on 
which we now enter, the result of the 
dissociation of the anticipations of the 
future from the contemplations of the 
present is that they depict the events 
of the future rather in their divine than 
in their human aspect; they speak not 
so much of the truth which should 
spring out of the earth as of the right- 
eousness which should look down from 
heaven, These psalms have a fresh- 
ness of their own; not the freshness of 
national youth, nor that of national 
rejuvenescence; but rather the fresh- 
ness which will ever spring from solid 
depth of faith. They are the utterance 
of the traveller who, finding but. little 
of interest in the long weary plain that 
extends around him, rejoices neverthe- 
less in gazing on the glories of the 
distant hills; and, in the assurance that 
he will not fail to reach them in the 
end, contentedly plods on along his 
level road, aware that the journey, 
however dull, is necessary, and trust- 
ing that in the Lord even his present 
labours will not have been in vain.— 
Thrupp. 

There is a very general concurrence 
in ascribing the ninetieth Psalm to 
Moses. The accuracy of the super- 
scription is admitted by all the ancient 
versions, by Luther, Calvin, Fabricius, 
&c., by Tholuck, Delitzsch, Hengsten- 
berg, Alexander, and Binnie, and by 
modern commentators generally. Even 
those who range themselves on the 
other side, such as Hupfeld and Ewald, 
seem to speak doubtfully, and admit 
that the internal evidence is of the 
strongest possible kind. We give one 
or two passages from distinguished 
writers on the side of the ascription to 
Moses :— 

‘*Thereareimportant internal reasons 
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which may be urged in favour of the 
composition of the psalm by Moses, as 
announced in the title. The poem bears 
throughout the character of high anti- 
quity; there is no other psalm which 
so decidedly conveys the impression of 
being the original expression of the 
feelings to which it gives utterance. 


There is, moreover, no other psalm. 


which stands so much by itself, in re- 
gard to its fundamental tone and pecu- 
liarities, for which parallel passages 
furnish so little kindred matter in 
characteristic peculiarities, On the 
other hand, there occurs a series of 
striking allusions to the Pentateuch, 
especially to the poetical passages, and, 
above all others, to Deut. xxxii, (com- 
pare the exposition), allusions which 
are of another kind than those which 
occur in other passages in the Psalms, 
and which do not bear like them the 
character of borrowing. Luther, in the 
following quotation, intimates that even 
here the deep seriousness of the law- 
giver may be seen: ‘Just as Moses 
acts in teaching the law, go does he in 
this prayer. For he preaches death, 
sin, and condemnation, in order that 
he may alarm the proud who are secure 
in their sins, and that he may set before 
their eye their sin and evil, concealing, 
hiding nothing.’ The strong promi- 
nence given to the doctrine of death as 
the wages of sin is especially character- 
istic, a doctrine which is not of frequent 
occurrence in Scripture, and especially 
not so in the Psalms, and which is pro- 
claimed as distinctly and impressively 
as it is here only in the Pentateuch, 
Gen, ii. and iii., and in those ordinances 
of the ceremonial law which threaten 
death. 

‘‘The reasons which have been ad- 
duced against the composition of the 
psalm by Moses are of very little weight. 
The objection that ver. 10, where the 
length of human lifeis limited to seventy, 
or, at the most, eighty years, stands op- 
posed to Deut. xxxiv. 7, according to 
which Moses reached the age of 120, is 
disposed of by the remark, that Moses, 
throughout the whole psalm, does not 
speak in his own name, but in that of 
the people. It is obvious from Deut. 
xiv, 22, 23, that among the Israelites 
at that time the exceptions to the 
general rule, as to the duration of human 
life, were much fewer than at ordinary 
times. Koester’s assertion that ver. 15 
supposes a long period of suffering, and 
searcely applies to the Israelites in the 
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wilderness, who rather beheld the glori- 
ous deeds of Jehovah, is disposed of as 
soon as we direct our attention to ‘that 
terrible oath which God had flashed 
down upon them in Num. xiv.’ Eight- 
and-thirty years spent amidst the gra- 
dual destruction of men lying under the 
curse, were well fitted to call forth the 
rayer, ‘Make us glad according to the 
ays in which thou hast afflicted us, 
the years during which we have seen 
evil;’ they are sufficient to explain 
‘the melancholy view of life’ which 
here meets us, and the dread earnest- 
ness ‘with which he instructs us of 
our melancholy necessities:’ no glass 
was more suitable than this for giving 
a view of the common condition of 
human life. Finally, the assertion that 
the gio could: not have been com- 
posed by Moses, because it resembles 
the other psalms in languageand general 
poetical structure, is an @ priori asser- 
tion, which may be met with at least 
as much force by another, that Moses, 
‘the fountain out of which all the 
prophets have drunk divine wisdom,’ 
gave at first the tone no less for pro- 
phecy, Deut. xxxii, and xxxiii., than 
or psalm poetry.” —Hengstenberg. 
“Viewed with reference to its author, 
this psalm is the utterance of the feelings 
of the great prophet and lawgiver of 
Israel during his pilgrimage through 
the wilderness. It was probably written 
towards the end of the forty years’ 
wanderings (see ver. 15); but its solem- 
nity makes it more likely that it was 
the result of the long and habitual 
contemplations of Moses during those 
wanderings, than that it was occasioned 
by any single incident. The leading 
thought of the psalm is that to which 
vent is given in the first verse; that 
God is the eternal abiding-place of his 
people. This thought is first expanded 
in ver. 2, ‘There is indeed,’—so runs 
the current of the prophet’s meditation, 
—-‘an earth, which some might deem 
their home, and which, with all its 
ancient hills, might verily be called per- 
manent as compared with the short- 
lived beings that inhabit it; for across 
its fields have flitted the living bodies, 
and beneath its soil have rested the 
bones of successive generations of men, 
who, from the swiftness with which 
they passed away, knew nothing of 
each other, though the earth meanwhile 
remained the same, and experienced no 
sensible change. Yet even this earth 
is itself but the thing of a day in com- 
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parison of Him whose infinity of exist- 
ence no language can express, and who 
from everlasting to everlasting is God: 
it is therefore in the Creator, rather 
than in the creature, that we recognize 
our true abiding-place.’ In orderfurther 
to illustrate the everlastingness and 
power of God, they are contrasted in 
ver. 3-6 with the transitoriness of man; 
as also, in ver. 7-11, with his misery, 
the result of the divine wrath upon his 
sin, Ver. 12, which stands in connec- 
tion with the preceding, contains a short 

etition that by the contemplation of 
Bis own impotence man may acquire a 
heart of wisdom, so as to learn that 
God is his abiding-place indeed.”— 
Thrupp. 

‘¢ This psalm is one of the oldest of the 
inspired utterances, It is the prayer 
which is read over the mortal dust of 
some hundreds of the children of men 
every week in London alone. And so 
used, none of us finds it antiquated. 
The lapse of 3000 years has not made it 
necessary to discard this clause and 
that. Words that described the rela- 
tion of the children of Israel to the 
eternal God, serve still to express the 
devotion of English hearts turning to 
God in their sorrow. As these grand 
words are uttered, the curtain that 
hangs round our life seems to draw 
back, and we see beyond depths that 
we dreamed not of. From time and the 
slow succession of events, from the 
minutes and the hours that seem so 
long and so many, we- turn to God, 
whose eternal nature was as it now is 
even when the world was formed, and 
to whom a thousand years are no more 
than the middle watch of the night is 
to a sound sleeper. Nations that seem 
established for ever are carried off down 
the roaring cataract of time; men full 
of pair and glory, and ee grow 
and perish like grass; an God alone 
remains unchangeable, the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever.” —Arch- 
bishop of York’s sermons in Perowne. 

‘*Three thousand years and more have 
Monat away since the congregation of 

srael made the solitudes of the wilder- 
ness vocal with the plaintive music of 
this ninetieth Mae There is pro- 
bably not another song now sung in 
any nation under heaven that possesses 
such a hoary antiquity. And yet there 
is about it the freshness of a perpetual 
youth. In what nation have God’s 
people ceased to employ it? It forms 
part of the English Order for the Burial 
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of the Dead, and in all Christian nations 
is in one form or another devoted to 
@ similar use. Moreover, as each new 
year comes round, bringing its train of 
saddening memories and summoning us 
to count our days, who does not turn to 
the prayer of Moses for the most ade- 
quate expression of the thoughts and 
feelings awakened by the season? In 
the Protestant churches of Hungary it 
is sung every New Year’s-Day, and the 
same custom is widely prevalent in 
other countries. It is a solemnizing 
and stimulating thought, that when we 
lift up our voices to the Eternal in this 
psalm, we ou ourselves intocommunion 
with the church of all generations and 
of every nation, we yield-our hearts to 
the guidance of a song given three-and- 
thirty centuries ago by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, and which has been 
a fountain of pensive comfort to God’s 
saints in all the hundred generations 
that have lived and died since its notes 
first awoke the echoes of the desert.” — 
Binnie. 

11, Who knows the power of thine 
anger? even according to thy fear, so is 
thy wrath. The English version is ob- 
scure. The common interpretation is 
that God’s wrath is as terrible as any 
man apprehends it to be; that those 
fears of the Deity are not vain bug- 
bears, but are most just, and are vindi- 
cated by the terrible effects of the 
Divine wrath upon mankind. Or, God’s 
wrath is equal to the apprehensions 
which the most thoughtful and serious 
people have of it. So Pool and Henry. 

he real meaning of the words seems 
to us best brought out, and the connec- 
tion with the general subject of the 
psalm best maintained, by the transla- 
tion of Hengstenberg, Alexander, and 
others, which unites the two clauses of 
the text; and makes of both one inter- 
rogation implying the strongest possible 
negation—‘* Who knows the power of 
thine anger, and according to thy fear, 
thy wrath?” According to thy fear 
then has the sense ‘‘as true piety or 
reverence for God demands.” Noone 
has a just sense of the Divine wrath, 
or knows and feels it as it ought to be 
known and felt. We give the follow- 
ing from Hengstenberg, who quotes 
Luther largely :— 

On ver, 11, Luther: ‘‘ From this point 
he shows why and for whose sake he 
had given this narrative; for the sake, 
namely, of unfeeling sinners, in order 
that they may be brought to a sense of 
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their misery. For this is the greatest 
misery that we men live in such great 
manifold innumerable distresses, have 
such a short life, and are in perpetual 
danger, yea, certain prospect of eternal 
death, and yet do not feel all this, nor 
know it sufficiently. Who can suffi- 
ciently express such stupidity!” The 
expression, ‘‘who knows the power of 
thy wrath,” equivalent to “thy wrath 
as it is made known in the brevity of 
our existence, the power of death in 
all its strength,” is in the first instance 
an expression of painful lamentation 
over the inconceivable blindness of men; 
it however contains within it the heart- 
felt wish that it may be otherwise, and 
the prayer that God would alter it, 
which in ver. 12 rises out of the lamen- 
tation. The Yn" there refers mani- 
festly to the yw here. Luther: “This 
complaint algo contains a prayer in it. 
For Moses wishes that such pestilential 
security may be torn out of his heart, 
and out of the hearts of all men, and 
thatall hearts may beanimated by faith, 
so that men may believe that such a 
thing is true, and may be alarmed at 
such great wrath of God.” ‘‘As thy 
fear” is to be understood as equivalent 
to ‘in proportion as is demanded by 
that fear of thee, that piety which is 
becoming in thy people.” Several ex- 
plain after the example of Venema: 
according to thy dreadfulness, according 
to the infinite measure of which in God, 
are his wrath against sin, and his punish- 
ment of sin. But “‘the fear of God” 
is a phrase of constant occurrence in 
the sense of “‘fear before God” (compare 
Deut, ii. 25; Pa, v. 7), and, on the other 
hand, there is only one passage which 
can be referred to in the sense of dread- 
ulness—viz, Eze. i 18, a writer who 
supplies so many anomalous expressions, 
and even in this one passage, the above 
sense depends upon a false exposition, 
compare Gesen. Thes.—For what object 
the psalmist, in ver. 12, wishes his days 
to be numbered, appears from the refer- 
ence of the yi to the yyw of the pre- 
ceding verse, according to which, to 
number the days, and to know the 
wrath of God must be strictly connected 
together. May God, the sense is, lead 
us to lay rightly to heart the brevity of 
our life, thus cause us to know the 
greatness of his wrath, the depth of our 
corruption, and in this way lead us to 
repentance, Luther: “Such a thing 
would never have come into my mind 
as to pray for this, if I had not seen 
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that Moses prayed here for it with all 
earnestness and valour. For I thought 
that the hearts of all men were as full 
of fear and terror as mine is. But if 
we carefully examine we shall find there 
are scarcely ten in ten thousand moved 
by these things as they ought to be; 
all the others live as if there were no 
God and no death. This is the greatest 
misery, and ‘the one to be most deeply 
deplored, that men even in death dream 
of life. There are certainly to be found 
some men of experience who feel this 
misery very severely without any such 
prayer, but the greater part do not feel 
it; for these generally live in such a 
way that they value their moment ot 
life as if it were an eternal existence,” 
—Hengstenberg. 

12. So teach us to number our days, 
&c. The serious consideration of our 
lives’ frailty and shortness will confer 
to our right valuation (or esteem) of 
things, and consequently to our well- 
placing, and our duly moderating our 
cares, affections, and endeavours about 
them. . . . To begin with that which 
takes the chief place, which the world 
most dotes on, which seems most great 
and eminent among men; secular state 
and grandeur, might and prowess, 
honour and reputation, favour and ap- 
plause of men, all the objects of human 
poe and ambition: of this kind St. 

eter thus pronounces, All the glory of 
men is as the flower of the grass; the grass 
is dried up, and the flower thereof doth 
fall off; it is as the flower of the grass, 
how specious soever, yet the most fading 
and failing part thereof ; the grass itself 
will soon wither, and the flower doth 
commonly fall off before that. We 
cannot hold this flower of worldly glory 
beyond our short time of life; and we 
may easily much sooner be deprived of 
it: many tempests of fortune may beat 
it down, many violent hands may crop 
it; it is apt of itself to fade upon the 
stalk; however the sun (the influence 
of age and time) will assuredly burn 
and dry it up, with our life that up- 
holds it. . . . Perhaps, could it, with- 
out much care, trouble, and hazard, 
continue for ever, or for a long time, 
it might be thought somewhat consider- 
able: but since its duration is uncertain 
and short; since man in honour abideth 
not, but is like the beasts that perish; 
that they who look so like gods, and are 
called so, and are worshipped as such, 
yet must die like men, like men, yea like 
sheep shall be laid in the grave; since, 
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as it is said of the king of Babylon in 
Isaiah, their pomp must be brought down 
to the grave; seeing that a moment of 
time shall extinguish all their lustre, 
and still all that tumult about them; 
that they must be disrobed of their 
purple, and be clothed with corruption; 
and that their so spacious and splendid 
palaces must soon be exchanged for 
close darksome coffins; that both their 
own breath and the breath of them who 
now applaud them, must be stopped; 
that they who now bow to them, may 
presently trample on them; and they 
who to-day trembled at their presence 
may the morrow scornfully insult their 
memory. Js this the man (will they say, 
as they did of that great king) who made 
the earth to tremble, that did shake king- 
doms; that made the world as a wilder- 
ness, and destroyed the kingdoms thereof? 
Since this is the fate of the greatest 
and most glorious among men, what 
reason can there be to admire their 
condition, to prize such vain and short- 
lived pre-eminences? For who can ac- 
count it a great happiness to be styled 
and respected as a prince, to enjoy all 
the powers and prerogatives of highest 
dignity for a day or two; then being 
obliged to descend into a sordid and 
despicable estate? Who values the for- 
tune of him that is brought forth upon 
the stage to act the part of a prince; 
though he be attired there, and at- 
tended as such, hath all the garb and 
ceremony, the ensigns and appurten- 
ances of majesty about him, speaks and 
behaves himself imperiously, is flattered 
and worshipped accordingly ; yet who 
in his heart doth adore this idol, doth 
admire this mockery of greatness? Why 
not? Because, after an hour or two 
the play is over, and this man’s reign 
is done. And what great difference is 
there between this and the greatest 
worldly state? Between Alexander in 
the history and Alexander on the stage? 
Are not (in the psalmist’s account) all 
our years spent as a tale that ts told }— 
Barrow, Sermons. 
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General remarks on this decade of 
Psalms. The eve of the captivity was 
blessed with slater which take rank 
amongst the brightest and the most 
joyous the church ever sang. As the 
coming on of night brings into view the 
far-off starry worlds, so God made choice 
of the age when the temporal glories of 
David’s house were sinking into dark- 
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ness, for disclosing to the faith of the 
godly the higher glories he had in store 
for that house and for his people. . . . 
The decline of the temporal grandeur 
of the nation was fitted, as it was no 
doubt intended, to wean God’s people 
from that transitory glory, and to pre- 
pare them for listening to predictions 
respecting a more excellent, It was at 
this epoch, accordingly, that the divine 
purposes regarding the church and the 
world, in the latter days, began to be 
fully opened up by the prophets, and 
especially by Isaiah. Assuming that 
the predicted captivity would certainly 
come to pass, they spoke of a happy re- 
turn to Zion ; and with their announce- 
ment of that return were mingled inti- 
mations regarding the advent of the 
Messiah, his sufferings and consequent 
glory, the mission of the Comforter, the 
calling of the Gentiles, the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God in all the 
earth. Occasionally, as in Is, xii, the 
predictions of the hu abo blossom into 
song. It would have been strange if, 
at such a time, the stock of psalmody 
in actual use had not been enriched 
with an increment of new psalms,— 
anthems in which the church might 
express her faith in the disclosures God 
had made, and the gladness with which 
they filled her heart. 
Every devout reader will remember 
salms of the character anticipated. 
e middle of the Psalter derives a 
peculiar brightness from a constellation 
of them; the decade, I mean, which 
closes with Ps. c. With perhaps one 
or two exceptions, all the ten, from 
Ps, xci.-c., belong to the prophetic 
order. They are Messianic in the sense 
of celebrating the kingdom of Christ, 
although not Messianic in the narrower 
sense of celebrating his person. They 
soar above the level of the Old Testa- 
ment economy, several of them carrying 
the soul forward and upward to a state 
of things such as the apostolical church 
itself never saw. Dr. Delitzsch has, 
with much felicity, entitled them apoca- 
lyptic psalms : some of them Ishould pre- 
fer to call the Songs of the Millennium. 
Ps. c., for instance, how grandly does 
it anticipate the millennial time, and 
summon all the nations to unite in the 
high praises of the Lord! . . . The 
Ninety-third is another star in this 
constellation. The drift of it cannot 
be better expressed than in the two 
words with which it opens, JEHOVAH 
REIGNETH. Itisakind of proclamation 
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in which God’s people are invited to 
declare before men and angels that the 
Lord is King, He and He only. It is 
the response of the church to the preach- 
ing of the gospel, so rapturously hailed 
in Isaiah—the preaching of the message 
‘that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation ; that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.”— 
Binnie. 
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There are no marks of date in the 
psalm. The author and the occasion 
are alike unknown. Hengstenberg re- 
marks as follows :—‘‘ Several expositors 
have incorrectly assumed the occasion 
to have been a destructive disease. How 
God affords protection at such an emer- 
gency is indeed brought prominently 
forward in ver. 6, and porters with the 
design that the church should use this 
psalm, among other occasions, also in 
a season of pestilence, as it has done at 
all times: among all the psalms, no one 
is more suitable for this purpose. But 
this reference, so far. from being the 
exclusive, is not even once the prepon- 
derating one, which it would have Been 
had the psalm been called forth by such 
an occasion. According to a correct 
exposition, it occurs only in the verse 
above referred to. And even here it is 
oppression arising from enemies that 
occupies the foreground, as is usually 
the case in the psalm, among the dangers 
against which the protection of God is 
sufficient. 

‘The alternation of thou and J in the 

salm has led many expositors to divide 
16 among alternating choruses. “But 
that this is not the case is clear from 
the fact that in this way we are obliged 
to tear asunder what is manifestly con- 
nected together; thus, in the introduc- 
tion, where the first portion in the first 
verse must belong to the first chorus, 
and the second in the second verse to 
the second chorus; next in ver. 9, where 
the change occurs in one and the same 
verse, and where the first portion allotted 
to a particular chorus is remarkably 
distinguished for its being far too short 
and bald. The fact, however, upon 
which this hypothesis leans may be far 
more easily explained by supposing that 
the psalmist speaks at one time from 
his own person to the soul of the right- 
eous one who is in danger, and revives 
its courage, while at another time he 
expresses confidence from the soul of 
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the righteous man; and thus in that 
pleasant alternation which forms the 
characteristic peculiarity of the psalm, 
he employs at one time the thou in the 
charavter of teacher, and at another 
time the I in the character of scholar. 
Ji we take a right view of the J through- 
out the psalm, keeping our attention 
not so much upon the person of the 
psalmist, as upon those who were in- 
tended to appropriate the psalm to 
themselves, the difference between the 
thouand the Z will be felt as less marked, 
and will occasion scarcely any difficulty. 
Under the thou an J is everywhere con- 
cealed; for the psalmist teaches what 
the person for whose use the psalm was 
designed ought to acknowledge: and, 
in like manner, under the J there is a 
thou; for the person using the psalm 
adopts language put into his mouth by 
the psalmist, who is only a thou in 
disguise. The call of instruction in 
Scripture (this is the meaning of the 
alternation) ought always to be re- 
sponded to by the acknowledgment of 
the hearer.” 

5, 6. Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night, &c. ‘‘ Here is, first,” 
says Henry, ‘‘great danger su posed, 
the mention of it is enough to frighten 
Us 3 nae and day we lie exposed, and 
those that are apt to be timorous will, 
in neither period, think themselves safe. 
When we are retired into our chambers, 
our beds, and have made all as safe as 
we can about us, yet there is terror by 
night, from thieves and robbers, winds 
and storms, beside those things that 
are creatures of fancy and imagination, 
which are often most frightful of all; 
we read of fear in the night, Can. iii. 8, 
There is also a pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, as that was which slew the 
first-born of the Egyptians and the 
army of the Assyrians. No locks or 
bars can shut out diseases, while we 
carry about with us in our bodies the 
seeds of them. But surely in the day- 
time, when we can look about us, we 
are not so much in danger; yes, there 
is an arrow that flieth by day-too, and 
yet flies unseen; there is a destruction 
that wasteth at high noon, when we 
are awake and have all our friends 
about us; even then we cannot secure 
ourselves, nor can they secure us. It 
was in the daytime that that pestilence 
wasted which was sent to chastise David 
for numbering the people, on occasion 
of which some think this psalm was 
penned. But, secondly, here is great 
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security promised to believers in the 
midst of this danger, ‘Thou shalt not 
be afraid, God by his grace will keep 
thee from disquieting, distrustful fear 
(that fear which hath torment), in the 
midst of the greatest dangers. Wisdom 
shall keep thee from being causelessly 
afraid, and faith shall keep thee from 
being inordinately afraid. Thou shalt 
not be afraid of the arrow, as knowing 
that, though it may hit thee, if cannot 
hurt thee; if it take away the natural 
life, yet it shall be so far from doing 
any prejudice to the spiritual life, that 
it shall be its perfection.’ <A. believer 
needs not fear, and therefore should not 
fear, any arrow, because the point is 
off, the poison is out; O death, where is 
thy sting? It is also under divine direc- 
tion, and will hit where God appoints, 
and not otherwise. Every bullet has 
its commission. Whatever is done, our 
heavenly Father’s will is done; and we 
have no reason to be afraid of that.” 
11. He shall give his angels charge 
over thee. This is added by the psalmist 
expressly with the view of obviating 
any fears which might arise from our 
indemnity: so that we cannot fail to be 
struck with the benignant condescen- 
sion of God in thus not only forgiving 
our diffidence, but proposing the means 
by which it may be best removed. 
Does he exhibit himself to us as a for- 
tress and shield, proffer the shadow of 
his protection, make himself known to 
us as a habitation in which we may 
abide, and stretch out his wings for our 
defence? Surely we are chargeable with 
the worst ingratitude if we are not 
satisfied with promises so abundantly 
full and satisfactory. If we tremble 
to think of his majesty, he presents 
himself to us under the lowly figure 
of the hen: if we are terrified at the 
power of our enemies, and the multi- 
tude of dangers by which we are beset, 
he xan ue of his ~~ invincible 
power, which extinguishes every op- 
posing force, When even all these at. 
tempts to encourage us have been tried, 
and he finds that we still linger and 
hesitate to approach him, or cast our- 
selves upon his sole and exclusive pro- 
tection, he next makes mention of the 
angels and proffers them as guardians 
of our safety. As an additional illus- 
tration of his indulgent mercy and 
compassion for our weakness, he repre- 
sents those whom he has ready for our 
defence as being a numerous host; he 
does not assign one solitary angel to 
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each saint, but commissions the whole 
armies of heaven to keep watch over 
every individual believer. It is the 
individual believer whom the psalmist 
addresses, as we read also Ps. xxxiv. 
7, that ‘“‘angels encamp round about 
them that fear him.” We may learn 
from this that there is no truth in the 
idea that each saint has his own pecu- 
liar guardian angel; and it is of no 
little consequence to consider that as 
our enemies are numerous, so also are 
the friends to whom our defence is in- 
trusted. It were something no doubt 
to know that even one angel was set 
over us with this commission, but it 
adds weight to the promise when we 
are informed that the charge of our 
safety is committed toa numerous host, 
as Elisha was enabled, by a like con- 
sideration, to despise the great army of 
adversaries which was arrayed agaiust 
him (2 Ki. vi. 16). Nor is this incon- 
sistent with the passages of Scripture 
which seem to speak as if a distinct 
angel were assigned to each individual. 
It is evident that God employs his 
angels in different ways, setting one 
angel over several whole nations, and 
a several angels over one man. 
There is no necessity that we should be 
nice and scrupulous in inquiring into 
the exact manner in which they minister 
together for our safety; it is enough 
that, knowing from the authority of an 
apostle the fact of their being appointed 
ministers to us, we should rest satisfied 
of their being always intent upon their 
commission, We read elsewhere of their 
readiness to obey and execute the com- 
mands of God; and this must go to 
strengthen our faith, since their exer- 
tions are made use of by God for our 
defence. 

The psalmist, in the passage now 
before us, speaks of the members of the 
church generally ; and yet the devil did 
not wrest the words when, in his temp- 
tation in the wilderness, he applied 
them particularly to Christ. It is true 
that he is constantly seeking to pervert 
and corrupt the truth of God; but, so 
far as general principles are concerned, 
he can put a specious gloss upon things, 
and is a sufficiently acute theologian. 
It is to be considered that when our 
whole human family were banished from 
the divine favour, we ceased to have 
anything in common with the angels, 
and they to have any communication 
with us. It was Christ, and he only, 
who, by removing the ground of sepa- 
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ration, reconciled the angels to us; this 
being his proper office, as the apostle 
observes (Eph. i. 10), to gather together 
in one what had been dispersed both in 
heaven and on earth. This was repre- 
sented to the holy patriarch Jacob under 
the figure of a ladder (Gen. xxviii. 12); 
and, in allusion to our being united 
into one collective body with the angels, 
Christsaid, ‘‘ Afterwards yeshall see the 
heavens opened and the angels of God 
ascending and descending.” —Calvin. 

6. A brutish man knoweth not, neither 
doth a foot understand this. Comp. Ps. 
xxiii, 22. Were God’s thoughts less 
deep and glorious, did he repay the 
wicked at every particular transgression 
immediately with his punishment, and 
did he bestow salvation immediately 
upon the righteous according to the 
canon which Job’s friends with their 
limited views lay down, the government 
of the world would become plain even 
to the dark eye of ungodliness. But 
its depth makes it a secret, the under- 
standing of which very often in times 
of conflict is withheld even from the 
pious, as is manifest from the example 
of Job and the author of Ps, Ixxiii., and 
in which there is always much that 
may be learned. He who has got a 
deep insight into this secret, and has 
seen that the conduct of God towards 
his people is always and only grace, even 
though often under the deepest cover- 
ing; and that his conduct towards the 
wicked is always only wrath, even when 
they flourish and blossom, he alone can 
cry out, ‘‘O the depth of the riches,” 
&c., and to him these works of God 
appear greater and more glorious still 
than the works of creation. On ver. 7 
comp. Ps. xxxvii. 38. The annihilation 
of the wicked comes into notice here 
as the basis of the deliverance of the 
righteous, which is the proper theme of 
the psalm. Arnd: ‘‘ Nothing, except it 
be of God, can stand, whether it be skill, 
or riches, or honour, or power. It rises 
and flourishes to appearance, but in the 
end it is only a thistle bush and a 
noxious weed, good for nothing but the 
fire.” —Hengstenbery. 

12. He shall flourish like the palm- 
tree; he shall grow up like a cedar in 
Lebanon. Of the wicked he had just 
said before, ‘‘ When the wicked spring 
as the grass, and when all the workers 
of iniquity do flourish, it is that they 
shall he destroyed for ever.” They 
flourish as the grass, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
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What a contrast with the worthless- 
ness, the weakness, transitoriness, and 
destiny of grass—in a warm country too 
—are the palm-tree, and the cedar in 
Lebanon! They are evergreens. How 
beautifully, how firmly, how largely 
they grow! How strong and lofty is 
the cedar! How upright, and majestic, 
aud tall the palm-tree—the palm also 
bears fruit, called dates, like bunches 
of grapes. It sometimes yields a hun- 
dredweight at once.—Jay. 

Those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of 
our God. The allusion is striking. It 
compares the house of God to a garden, 
or fine, well-watered soil, favourable to 
the life, and verdure, and fertility of 
the trees fixed there. The reason is, 
that in the sanctuary we have the com- 
munion of saints. Zhere our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. There are dispensed the 
ordinances of religion, and the Word of 
truth. There God commandeth the bless- 
ing, even life for evermore. ‘Blessed 
is the man that heareth me, watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts 
of my doors.” They that wait upon 
the Lord renew their strength. Hence, 
from their own experience, as well as 
from the word of promise, they are in- 
creasingly induced to say with David, 
**T will dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever.” —Jay. 

They shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age. This is to show the perman- 
ency of their -principles, and to distin- 
guish them from natural productions— 


‘* The plants of grace shall ever live; 
Nature decays, but grace must thrive: 
Time, that doth all things else impair, 
Still makes them flourish strong and fair,” 


The believer does not escape all the 
effects of years. The eye may grow 
dim; the ear become dull of hearing. 
But as the outward man perisheth, the 
inward man is renewed day by day. 
The young Christian is lovely, like a 
tree in the blossoms of spring; the aged 
Christian is valuable, like a tree in 
autumn, bending with ripe fruit. We 
therefore look for something superior 
in old disciples. More deadness to the 
world, the vanity of which they have 
had more opportunities to see—more 
meekness of wisdom—more disposition 
to make sacrifices for the sake of peace 
—more maturity of judgment in divine 
things—more confidence in God—mure 
richness of experience.—Jay, 
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mental passage Ps, xxiii. 6, and also 
‘for the length of days,’ and finally, 
the wip, which does not signify main- 
tenance of holiness, but holiness.”— 
Hengstenberg. 


PSALM XCIV. 


ll. The Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
man, that they are vanity. Surely itis 
the design of God in all his dispensa- 
tions, and by all the discoveries of his 
Word, to stain the pride of all flesh. 
The dust is the proper place for a crea- 
ture, and that place we must occupy. 
What a humbling thought is here sug- 
gested to us! Let us examine it.—l, 
If vanity had been ascribed to the 
meaner parts of the creation—if all 
inanimate and irrational beings, whose 
days are as a shadow, and who know 
not whence they came nor whither they 
go, had been thus characterized—it had 
little more than accorded with our own 
ideas. But the humiliating truth be- 
longs to man, the lord of the lower 
creation—to man, that distinguished 
link in the chain of being which unites 
iu his person mortality and immortality, 
heaven and earth. The ‘Lord knoweth 
the thoughts of man, that they are 
vanity.” 2. Had vanity been ascribed 
to the exercises of our sensual or mortal 
part, or of that which we possess in 
common with other animals, it had 
been less humiliating. But the charge 
is pointed at that which is the peculiar 
glory of man, the intellectual part, his 
thoughts. It is here, if anywhere, that 
we excel the creatures which are placed 
around us. We can contemplate our 
own existence, dive into the past and 
the future, and understand whence we 
came and whither we go. Yet in this 
tender part are we touched. Even the 
thoughts of man are vanity. 3. If 
vanity had been ascribed merely to 
those loose and trifling excursions of 
the imagination which fall not under 
the influence of choice, a kind of comers 
and goers, which are ever floating in 
the mind, like insects in the air on a 
summer’s evening, it had been less 
affecting. The soul of man seems to 
be necessarily active. Everything we 
see, hear, taste, feel, or perceive, has 
some influence upon thought which is 
moved by it, as the leaves on the trees 
are moved by every breeze of wind. 
But ‘‘thoughts” here include those 
exercises of the mind in which it is 
voluntarily or intensely engaged, and 
in which we are in earnest; even all 
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our schemes, contrivances, and pur- 
poses. One would think, if there were 
anything in man to be accounted of, it 
should be those exercises in which his 
intellectual faculty is seriously and in- 
tensely employed. Yet the Lord know- 
eth that even these are vanity. 4, If, 
during our state of childhood and youth 
only, vanity had been ascribed to our 
thoughts, it would have been lesssurpris- 
ing. This is a truth of which number- 
less parents have painful proof ; yea, and 
of which children themselves, as they 
grow up to maturity, are generally con- 
scious. Vanity at this period, however, 
admits of some apology. The obstinacy 
and folly of some young people, while 
they provoke disgust, often excite a 
tear of pity. But the charge is ex- 
hibited against man. ‘* Man at his best 
estate is altogether vanity.” 5. The 
decision proceeds from a quarter from 
which there can be no appeal: ‘‘The 
Lord knoweth” it. Opinions dishonour- 
able to our species may sometimes arise 
from ignorance, sometimes from spleen 
and disappointment, and sometimes 
from a gloomy turn of mind which 
views mankind through a distorted 
medium. But the judgment given in 
this passage is the decision of him who 
cannot err; a decision therefore to 
which, if we had no other proof, it 
becomes us to accede.— Fuller, 

19. In the multitude of my thoughts 
within me, thy comforts delight my soul, 
1, Uneasy thoughts arise from the dis- 
ordered state of the world. On this 
subject great consolation springs from 
the conviction that the Lord reigneth. 
There sit at the helm infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, These perfeo- 
tions are of such a nature that renders 
it impossible to lie dormant or inactive : 
they are in perpetual operation ; and in 
the final result they will appear with in- 
effable cteponpee and beauty. ‘‘Clouds 
and darkness are round about him, 
righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne.” Under the 
administration of sucha being, all events 
will infallibly terminate well—well for 
the interests of his glory, and well for 
the interests of his people. With what- 
ever uneasiness we may contemplate 
the prevalence of moral disorder, and 
its portentous effects in a future state, 
the page of revelation assures us that 
oe the ete Cl lee rye hg 

oly and happy creatures ; that religion 
and virtue az prove triumphant; and 
that all nations shall see the glory of 
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God and worship at his footstool. And 
with respect to the final state of the 
wicked, there is every reason to con- 
clude that their numbers will bear no 
proportion to those of the blessed, and 
that thus no more misery will be in- 
flicted than what will be rendered con- 
ducive to the order and happiness of 
the universe. 2. Under painful appre- 
hensions respecting the state of the 
church, the comforts of God are neither 
few nor small, It behoves us, on such 
occasions, to reflect that it is incom- 
parably more his care than ours; that 
as the Saviour bought it with his blood, 
he will not fail to guide and govern it 
in the best manner possible. He has 
promised, ‘‘ The gates of hell shall not 

revail against it.” His interpositions 
in its favour afford a pledge of what he 
will still accomplish: ‘‘I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Sheba 
for thee. Since thou wast precious in 
my sight thou hast been honourable, 
and I have loved thee; therefore will 
I give men for thee, and people for thy 
life.” . . . Afflictions are designed to 
-purify the church. 3, Under the dis- 
tressing thoughts arising from the state 
of a Christian, as an individual, the 
divine comforts are proposed. In tem- 
poral affliction and privations how con- 
soling is it to reflect that they are all 
ordered in infinite wisdom, and pro- 
ceed from the purest benignity; that 
they will issue in our advantage, and 
that they will be but of short duration. 
This, may the afflicted Christian reflect, 
is not an eternal state ; these afflictions 
are but fora moment. ‘‘ Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” —Rev. Robert Hall. 


PSALM XOV. 


The psalm is an invitation to the 
chosen people, the flock of God’s pasture, 
to worship their divine Shepherd and 
to serve him with sincerity and willing- 
ness. The calling and training of a 
peculiar people were the means by 
which from an early period God had 
unfolded his design of bringing all man- 
kind to a recognition of his sovereignty. 
Israel was thus the light that was to 
give light to the whole world; and in 
the dealings of God with Israel, and 
of Israel with God, were to be practi- 
cally exemplified the mutual relation of 
the sheep and their Creator-shepherd. 
Hence the solemn summons to Israel 
to worship and bow down, and kneel 
before the Lord their Maker, who was 
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their God, they being the people of his 

asture and the sheep of his hand. 

ut what if the light should itself be- 
come darkness? What if those who 
were to be the special witnesses for 
God’s sovereignty should themselves 
become like the world who despised it? 
What if those whose history was de- 
signed specially to illustrate the bless- 
ings of obedience to God’sshepherd-rule 
should themselves tempt and provoke 
the God who had called them? Alas! 
the fathers of the Israelites had already 
thus transgressed, and God had been 
forced to punish them by not suffering 
them to enter into his rest. And hence 
the solemn warning in the latter part 
of the psalm, to succeeding generations 
of the chosen flock not to harden their 
hearts in like manner. 

The particularappropriateness of such 
a warning in the days of Josiah’s reign, 
when this psalm was probably written, 
was long ago noticed by Theodoret. 
The discovery of the lost book of the 
law had then shown how fearfully the 
Israelites of that and the preceding 
generations had departed from the pre- 
cepts that had been given for their 
observance. And the spirit of God’s 
sentence noe the rebellious generation 
of the wilderness, that they should not 
enter into his rest, had been then again 
displayed in the doom uttered by the 
poe Huldah: ‘Thus saith the 

rd, Behold-I will bring evil upon 
this place, and upon the inhabitants 
ther€of, even all the words of the book 
which the King of Judah hath read; 
because they have forsaken me, and 
have burned incense unto other gods, 
that they might provoke me to anger 
with all the works of their hands; 
therefore my wrath shall be kindled 
against this place, and shall not be 
quenched.” The indirect evidence thus 
afforded of the date at which the psalm 
was written is corroborated by the pro- 
tests which are introduced into the 
earlier portion of the psalm against the 
follies of idolatry, ver. 3-5: idolatry 
being the special sin for which the 
doom of God was in Josiah’s reign 
hanging over the city of Jerusalem. 

‘It would, however, have been mere 
mockery, after the doom of destruction 
on Jerusalem was pronounced, to bid 
the people be not hard-hearted like 
their fathers, had nothing more re- 
mained to which they might still look 
forward. But there were blessings in 
store. The series of psalms of which 
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this forms a part, Ps. xciii.-c., is, as 
we have already explained, essentially 
prophetical, Behind the darkness of 
the approaching Chaldean catastrophe 
the prophets had already hailed the 
advancing light of the future manifes- 
tation of God’s kingdom; and it was to 
this that the people’s expectations were 
now being directed by the psalmist. 
In closing his psalm with an allusion 
to God’s promised rest, he implied that 
for the people of God a rest still re- 
mained. His own generation might at 
least welcome from afar that promised 
glory of God which their children should 
behold; and in that prospect might, 
with Moses towards the close of the 
wanderings in the wilderness, seek to 
be taught to apply their hearts to wis- 


dom. 

With the above view of the import 
of this psalm agrees the practical ex- 
position of its latter verses given in the 
epistle to the Hebrews; if at least we 
allow the fact that the New Testament 
writer, living under the Christian dis- 
pensation, necessarily looked forward 
not to the first but to the second advent. 
For it has been the property of each 


divine dispensation under which men. 


have lived to show the incompleteness 
of past events with reference to the 
promises which God has made. 
Israelites after entering Canaan found 
that God’s rest should not be theirs 
till God’s Messiah should appear : hence 
the “to-day if ye will hear his voice” 
of the psalmist. And in like manner, 
after the coming of the Messiah and 
the proclamation of the divine kingdom, 
Christian believers still found that God’s 
rest could not be fully theirs till all 
earthly toil and sin should be ended 
by the second appearance of their King 
in glory: hence the “to-day if ye will 
hear his voice” of the apostle. The 
name David, Heb. iv. 7, is, it need 
scarcely be remarked, a general desig- 
nation of the Psalter, and does not 
indicate the authorship of the parti- 
cular psalm quoted : we in like manner 
still apply the name Samuel to two 
historical books narrating events long 
posterior to that prophet’s death.— 
Thrupp. 
PSALM XCVI. 


We shall only arrive at a true appre- 
ciation of the contents of this psalm 
when we perceive that it is the com- 
panion-psalm to Ps, xov. It is in some 
sort the jubilant outpouring of praise 
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to which Ps. xcv. had invited. Being 
too purely lyrical, too much a mere 
utterance of the joyousness of thanks- 
giving to stand alone, it attaches itself 
to the preceding psalm, which was in 
part of a hortatory character. The 
subject which lies at the basis of each 

salm is substantially the same; viz. 

srael a witness to the world for the 
sovereignty of God. But this witness 
was twofold. There was the witness 
of the people and the witness of the 
sanctuary. Ps. xcv. dwells upon the 
former; Ps. xevi. upon the latter. The 
Israelitish people witnessed for the 
sovereignty of God, or so should have 
witnessed by a holy and dutiful obe- 
dience to his commandments. The 
Israelitish sanctuary witnessed for the 
sovereignty of God by being the symbol 
of his divine presence in the midst of 
his people on earth, by the consequent 
reverence with which it was regarded, 
and by the purity and solemnity of its 
ritual, The “honour and majesty,” 
the “‘strength and beauty” of the Lord 
God of Israel, the King of the whole 
earth, were symbolized in various ways 
within the wall of the sanctuary of 
Zion ; ¢.g. in the figures of the cherubim 
overshadowing the mercy-seat. The 
reverence which was paid to the sanc- 
ary by the Israelites, and which they 
claimed for it from all the world, was 
shown by the offerings which they 
brought into the temple-courts. The 
ritual of the sanctuary was pure; it 
repudiated the use of idols and like- 
nesses, and bade the people bow down 
and worship the very Lord: it was also 
solemn; it ordered the use of holy 
apparel (E. V. beauty of holiness), and 
forbade such personal disfigurements as 
the heathen practised. 

Such being the witness borne to the 
sovereignty of God by his dwelling- 
place, the Israelitish sanctuary, the 
people are in this psalm invited to sing 
a new song in anticipation of that future 
manifestation of God’s sovereignty for 
which the establishment of his sanctuary 
in Israel was helping to prepare the 
way. They are bidden show forth day 
by day that salvation which they had 
been taught that he was working out. 
They are bidden proclaim in prophetical 
anticipation among the heathen that 
‘“‘the Lord reigneth;” in other words, 
that he has publicly assumed and dis- 
played abroad his sovereignty. And at 
the tidings of his approaching advent 
to judge the world in righteousness all 
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creation also is summoned to rejoice; 
which, had it but the needful con- 
sciousness, it might well do, seeing that 
the Lord’s coming would be the signal 
for the removal of that curse which 
had been inflicted even on the ground 
for man’s sake. 

In illustration of the close alliance 
between the contents of this psalm and 
those of the latter part of the prophecy 
of Isaiah, Hengstenberg notes the literal 
agreement in particular expressions be- 
tween ver. 1, ll and Is. xlii,10, ‘The 
verbal reference to Isaiah in ver. 1,” he 
justly remarks, ‘‘is designedly placed 
at the beginning, for the purpose of 
pointing out the prophetical fountain 
from which the lyricstream has flowed.” 
It may deserve notice that the same 
chapter of Isaiah furnishes towards the 
close—more especially in ver. 19—the 
best illustration of the subject treated 
in the preceding psalm, viz. the short- 
comings of that Israel who had been 
expressly designed to be the messenger 
and witness for God in the world; but 
who would only fully realize that high 
calling in the person of the Servant-Son, 
in whom the Father should be well- 
pleased. The true Israel was Christ. 

In reference to the present use by 
the Christian church of Ps, xcvi., it is 
sufficiently obvious that we, whose lot 
is cast upon these latter days, inter- 
vening between the two advents of 
Christ, occupy a place in the midst of 
the fulfilment of the events to which 
the ee in the days of the 
psalmist looked forward. Now already, 
we are told, is the day of salvation. 
Yet still we expect a salvation to come, 
and rejoice that it should be nearer 
than when we first believed. Long ago 
did the herald proclaim the time ful- 
filled, and the kingdom of heaven at 
hand; yet ‘‘thy kingdom come” is still 
our prayer. We have known of one 
who for judgment came into this world; 
yet to the great day of judgment we 
still look forward. And the result is 
that while we have already a new song 
to sing for what has heen achieved, and 
find the psalms of Israel practically 
insufficient to express the manifold 
mercies of redemption which we have 
received of God through Christ, there 
must still be another new song for 
blessings yet to come; and thus the 
whole creation, which was to rejoice 
for the advent of the Lord to judgment, 
still groaneth and travaileth in a 
together, even until now. Under these 
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circumstances the church of Christ 
both in the several members of whom 
she consists and also in her collective ca- 
pacity, must, like the Israelitish people 
and sanctuary of olden times, still wit- 
ness for God’s sovereignty to the world. 
‘*Say among the heathen that the Lord 
reigneth,” must be the Christian’s as it 
was the Israelite’s motto.—Thrupp. 

The exhortation, ‘‘Sing to the Cond 
@ new song,” could only be responded 
to by the heathen after the salvation 
which forms the subject of the poem 
had arisen, Behind the exhortation, 
however, addressed to the heathen to 
praise God, there lies concealed another 
address to the Israelites. The church 
of the Lord should be raised by this 
psalm to joyful hope, should be awak- 
ened to an active zeal to serve with 
uprightness the Lord who had formed 
such a mighty purpose with her. She 
beheld indeed the heathen preparing 
to destroy the kingdom of the Lord in 
the small corner which still remained 
to her, But at the same time she be- 
held at a greater distance with the eye 
of the Spirit of the Lord, the Lord 
himself coming, in the full glory of his 
being, to judge the whole earth, to 
judge the world in righteousness, and 
the nations in faithfulness. 

As the promise which forms the basis 
of our psalm is as yet unfulfilled in its 
whole extent, the whole fulness of the 
heathen have not yet entered into the 
kingdom of God, the psalm is fraught 
with importance to us, not only in re- 
gard to its general thought, but even 
as to its very language, It is a mis- 
stonary hymn for all ages of the church; 
and it becomes more and more appro- 
ee to our times in proportion as the 

eathen begin to respond to the call, 
‘*Sing to the Lord a new song,” and in 
proportion as we find in the melancholy 
condition of the church at home occa- 
sion to look with a hopeful eye towards 
the heathen world.—Hengstenberg. 

8. Give unto the Lord the glory ... 
bring an offering, and come into his 
courts, He calls upon the Gentile na- 
tions in so many words to render unto 
God the same worship which the Jews 
did; not that we must worship God 
now according to the outward ritual 
which was prescribed under the law, 
but he signifies that there would be 
one rule and form of religion in which 
all nations should accord. Now, unless 
the middle wall of partition had been 
broken down, the Gentiles could not 
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have entered along with God’s children 
into the courts of the:sanctuary. So 
that we have here a clear prediction of 
the calling of the Gentiles, who needed 
to have their uncleanness taken away 
before they could be brought into the 
holy assembly. The mincha, or obla- 
tion, was only one kind of sacrifice, but 
it is here taken to denote the whole 
worship of God, because it was a part 
of divine service more ordinarily prac- 
tised. We see from this and other 
passages that the inspired penmen de- 
scribe the inward worship of God under 
symbols common in the age when they 
lived. God would not have meat- 
offerings presented to him after Christ 
‘had come; but the words which the 

salmist employs intimate that the 

oors of the temple, once shut, were 
now to be opened for the admission of 
the Gentiles. The apostle, in his epistle 
to the Hebrews (ch. xiii. 15), tells us 
what are those sacrifices with which 
God will now be worshipped. Hence 
the absurdity of the Papists, who would 
adduce such passages in support of the 
mass and their other fooleries, We 
may very properly learn from the words, 
however, that we ought not to come 
empty-handed into the presence of God, 
enjoined as we are to present ourselves 
and all that we have as a reasonable 
service unto him (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5).—Calvin. 


PSALM XCVII. 


The text here consists of the words 
of Isaiah, ‘‘ The Lord reigneth,” placed 
at the head of the psalm, and to which 
the psalmist looks, when on the eve of 
atime of great oppression, as to a clear 
light which shines at the end of a long 
dark cavern, and which he opposes to 
the cry of the world, which may be 
soon expected, ‘‘ The king of Babylon 
reigas,”’ or ‘‘ Bel and Nebo reign.” He 
brings forward, however, a new view of 
the reign of the Lord. The language 
here does not apply to the conversion 
of the worshippers of idols to the living 
God, but singly and alone to judgment 
on the idolatrous world, by which its 


pride shall be completely humbled, and | Lo 


with which Sion’s salvation isconnected. 
The figure of the indignant judge meets 
us in the whole of the first half. No- 
thing but shame is the portion of the 
worshippers of idols in ver. 7. Sion, 
pre ead to ver, 8, only hears of it and 
is glad. 

The beginning of the fulfilment of 
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the hopes expressed here took place at 
the destruction of Babylon, and the 
deliverance of Israel connected with it; 
comp. Is, xlvi, These hopes, however, 
in their main import, are Messianic. 
The appearance of Christ was of the 
nature of a judgment even for those 
among the heathen who became obe- 
dient to the gospel; the nullity of their 
whole previous existence became there- 
by apparent, and, in place of their pride 
and high-minded contempt of Sion, there 
appeared deepshame. While, however, 
behind the judgment, which is alone 
brought prominently forward in our 
psalm, the grace was concealed, which 
comes clearly forward in other passages, 
and especially in the preceding psalm: 
the view which is here the only predo- 
minant one comes forward, in other 
passages, alone in its power, for those 
who, like Julian for example, will know 
nothing of ‘‘the Lord reigneth.” Even 
in our day the hopes here expressed are in 
the act of fulfilment. The exclamation, 
“The Lord reigneth,” always sounds 
forth anew; the church calls it out to 
the naked and to the clothed world, 
to the worshippers of wooden and of 
imaginary gods, till it shall have reached 
to full and absolute truth, and all the 
kingdoms of the earth have become tha 
kingdom of the Lord and his Anointed. 
—Hengstenberg. 


PSALM XOVIII. 


This psalm, observes Theodoret, treats 
of the same subject as the preceding: 
it fore-announces both the advents of 
our Saviour. It is the only piece in 
the Psalter which, without any author's 
name attached, bears in the Hebrew 
the simple title Mizmor—‘‘ A Psalm.” 
This marks it as emphatically a psalm 
among psalms, a genuine lyrical effu- 
sion: it forms, in fact, the lyrical com- 
plement to the more decidedly prophe- 
tical psalm by which it is preceded, 
standing to it in nearly the same rela- 
tion as Ps, xevi. to Ps, xcv., or as Ps, 
xxxiii, to Ps, xxxii. It is the ‘‘new 
song” of praise for the victory which 
the previous psalm represented the 
rd as gaining, in behalf of his true 
worshippers, and for his own glory’s 
sake, over the wicked, and over all that 
boasted themselves of idols, It con- 
tains, however, one new feature: the 
victory for which in Ps. xevii. only 
Zion and the daughters of Judah were 
pictured as rejoicing, is in Ps, xoviii. 
treated as a source of gladness to all 
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the earth. Thus almost instinctively, 
as it were, did the Jewish psalmists, 
especially at seasons when their hearts 
were most expanded in praise, recog- 
nize the world-wide importance of God’s 
dealings with their own little nation, 
and virtually anticipate the day of the 
catholicity of Zion, when there should 
be neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free; but Christ 
should be all and in all. .That this 
levelling of all distinction between Jew 
and Gentile was never clearly present 
to their minds we may reasonably ad- 
mit; but yet it was the legitimate 
development of their invitation to all 
the world to rejoice. In its formal 
structure the psalm falls into three 
parts. Announcing in the opening 
verses the victory that has been gained, 
and implying in the concluding words 
of ver. 6, ‘“‘before the Lord, the King,” 
that by that victory God has publicly 
vindicated his sovereignty abroad, the 
psalmist calls first on Israel (ver. 1-3), 
then on all mankind (ver. 4-6), lastly 
on all creation (ver. 7-9), to testify 
their joy.—Thrupp. 


PSALM XCIX. 
See under Psalm xci. 


PSALM C. 


See again under Ps, xci. for observa- 
eons on the decade which closes with 

8. C. 

There can be no doubt that Ps. xci.-c. 
belong to the same time and same 
author, that they form a connected 
series, that they are on the territory 
of the psalm poetry what the second 
part of Isaiah is on the territory of 
prophecy, and that we have before us 
in them a decalogue of psalms inti- 
mately connected together. The refer- 
ence to the relation in which Israel 
stands to the might of the world is 
common to all these psalms, The ob- 
jective view of suffering also isacommon 
feature : the psalmist stands everywhere 
above it, no crying from the depths, no 
conflict with despair—the explanation 
being that the psalmist has to do with 
future suffering, and is preparing. for it 
a shield of consolation. These psalms 
also are in common characterized by a 
confident expectation of a glorious re- 
velation of the Lord, which the author, 
following up the prophetical writings, 
sees with the eye of faith as already 
present. It is common to them all to 
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quote with marked intelligence from 
older passages, especially from the 
Davidic psalms, and from the second 
part of Isaiah, in connection with an 
originality of thought and expression 
which it is impossible to mistake. It 
is a common feature also that these 
quotations are in all cases taken from 
writings of a date prior to the cap- 
tivity, in accordance with a series of 
other marks of a pre-Chaldaic era which 
are scattered everywhere throughout 
these psalms. It is common to them 
all that the tone never rises above a 
certain height, and never sinks beneath 
it, just as in the second part of Isaiah, 
in common with which our psalm bears 
the character of mild sublimity. There 
are common to them all a great many 
parallel passages (compare the exposi- 
tion), the use of the anadiplosis, the 
predilection for the mention of musical 
instruments, proceeding from the joyful 
character of the salm. 

It is impossible also not to notice 
design in the arrangement. Two intro- 
ductory psalms of a general character 
stand at the head: Ps. xci., an expres- 
sion of joyful confidence in the help of 
God in all troubles and dangers; Ps. 
xcii., the greatness of God, which brings 
on the destruction of the wicked, and 
the salvation of the just; Ps. xciii. is 
then opened with the watchword, ‘‘the 
Lord reigneth,” which henceforward is 
uttered on all sides, and applied for 
comfort and exhortation. The whole 
ends in the exhortation addressed to 
the whole earth to serve the Lord and 
to praise him, and to give him glory 
for the abundant salvation which he 
imparts—the full-toned chorus of all 
nations and tongues who know that the 
Lord is God. 

We have already pointed to the inti- 
mate connection between this cycle of 
psalms and the second part of Isaiah. 
‘We have hence a very strong proof in 
behalf of the genuineness of this por- 
tion of Scripture.—Hengstenberg. 

That the psalm depends upon the 
preceding one is clear, not only from 
the formal arrangement, but also from 
the entirely general character of what 
is here laid down as a basis for the 
exhortation ‘to serve the Lord,” &c., 
by which many expositors, who did not 
observe the connection of both psalms, 
have been led to an entirely false view 
of the psalm, and a misapprehension of 
its Messianic character, which becomes 
clearly established as soon as it is ob- 
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served that the address in the whole 
psalm is directed to the heathen, and 
that they are exhorted, not only to 
shout with joy to the Lord, but also to 
be tbject to him. The psalm forms 
not merely a conclusion to Ps, xcix.: 
it is assuredly with design that it is 
put at the end of the whole series, the 
ecumenic character of which becomes 
very obvious in it at the close.—Heng- 
stenberg. 

This noble version, Old Hundred, is, 
I believe, the most ancient now in 
common use in our language, as it is 
certainly one of the very best; faithful 
to the original, and yet full of grace 
and strength. It was first printed in 
the psalm-book published for the Eng- 
lish exiles at Geneva in 1561; and is 
believed to have been written by William 
Kethe, a native of Scotland, who joined 
the exiles at Geneva in 1556. See the 
Third of the learned and valuable “‘Dis- 
sertations” by the Rev. Neil Living- 
stone, prefixed to the sumptuous reprint 
of The Scottish Metrical Psalter of 1635 
(Glasgow, 1864). From an allusion in 
Shakespeare, the psalm in this version 
and the well-known melody named after 
it, would appear to have been as great 
favourites in Queen Elizabeth’s time as 
they are among ourselves. —Binnie. 

Luther would have immortalized his 
name had he done no more than written 
the majestic air and acm to which 
we are accustomed to sing this psalm, 
and which, when the mind is in a truly 
worshipping frame, seems to bring 
heaven down to earth, and to raise 
earth to heaven, giving us anticipations 
of the pure and sublime delight of that 
noble and general assembly in which 
saints and angels shall for ever cele- 
brate the praises of God.—Cobbin (in 
Plumer). 

The grandeur and simplicity of our 
metrical version will be best seen by 
placing alongside of it the version of 
one of our most gifted poets :— 


*¢ Be joyful in God, all ye lands of tho earth ! 
O, serve him with gladness and fear! 
Exult in his presence with music and mirth, 
With love and devotion draw near. 


‘*For Jehovah is God—and Jehovah alone, 
Creator and ruler o'er all; 
And we are his people, his sceptre we own; 
His sheep, and we follow his call. 


“0, enter his gates with thanksgiving and 


song, 
Your vows in his temple proclaim ; 
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His praise with melodious accordance pro- 
ong, 
And biess his adorable name! 


**For good is the Lord, pps ther gcod, 
And we are the work of his hand ; 
His mercy and truth from eternity stood, 
And shall to eternity stand. 
—Monitgomery. 


PSALM CI, 


It is not agreed whether David wrote 
this psalm in early life, before his ac- 
cession to power; after he had been 
partly acknowledged as king; or after 
all the tribes had given in their ad- 
hesion. The psalm has in it a tone of 
authority, indicating that David was 
already invested with legal functions. 
It expresses his solemn purpose. Some 
old writers call this the Householder’s 
Psalm. In the seventeenth century, 
and perhaps earlier, if was customary 
among pious people to have a sermon 
Seca at the setting up of each new 

amily, or at the occupation of a new 
domicile. Old books give us accounts 
of these discourses, Some of them are 
expositions of this psalm. Nor is this 
pee Scripture. A good king in 

is dominions ought to be like a good 
father and head of a family in his house, 
‘We have here the principles on which 
David would rule the nation.— Plumer. 

This is the psalm which the old ex- 

ositors used to designate ‘‘The Mirror 

or Magistrates;” and an excellent 
mirror it is, It would mightily acce- 
lerate the coming of the time when 
every nation shall be Christ’s posses- 
sion, and every capital a ‘‘city of the 
Lord,” if all magistrates could be per- 
suaded to dress themselves by it every 
time they go forth to perform the func- 
tions of their godlike office. When Sir 
George Villiers became the favourite 
and prime minister of King James, 
Lord Bacon, in a beautiful letter of 
advice, counselled him to take this 
psalm for his rule in the promotion of 
courtiers. ‘‘In these the choice had 
need be of honest and faithful servants, 
as well as of comely outsides who can 
bow the knee and kiss the hand. King 
David (Ps. ci. 6, 7) propounded a rule 
to himself for the choice of his courtiers. 
He was a wise and a good king: anda 
wise and a good king shall do well to 
follow such a good example; and if he 
find any to be faulty, which perhaps 
cannot suddenly be discovered, let him 
take on him this resolution as King 
David did, There shall no deceitful per- 
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son dwell in my house.” It would have 
been well, both for the philosopher and 
the favourite, if they had been careful 
to walk by this rule.—Binnie. 

1, I will sing of mercy and judgment. 
Very different opinions obtain regard- 
ing the meaning of this clause. We 
leave the reader to choose between 
that given in the commentary and that 
of Hengstenberg and Alexander. We 
quote the words of the latter, having 
ourselves a decided preference for the 
view presented by them :— 

*¢ As such a declaration of a present 
urpose in the Psalms isalways followed 
y its execution, the older interpreters 

suppose mercy and judgment to be those 
which David meant to practise, as he 
states more fully in the remainder of 
the psalm, But besides that he says 
nothing in what follows of his mercy, 
there is no usage of the Psalms more 
settled than that mercy and justice are 
combined to denote divine, not human 
attributes, and that to sing and make 
music to Jehovah never means to praise 
something else in an address to him, 
but always to sing praises to himself. 
See Ps. ix. 11; xiii. 5; xviii. 49; xxx. 
4,12; xxxiii. 2; lxviii. 4; lxxi. 22, 23, 
in all which cases the form of expres- 
sion seems to be derived from Judg. v. 3. 
But the psalm before us contains no 
such celebration of God’s mercy and 
justice beyond this first verse. The 
est solution of this fact appears to be 
the one proposed by Hengstenberg, ac- 
cording to which the execution of the 
purpose here avowed is contained in 
8. Cili., Which then, together with the 
one before us, and of course the inter- 
vening one, compose a trilogy or series 
of three psalms, by David, each 
complete in itself, and yet designed to 
be connected with the others and inter- 
preted by them. Supposing this to be 
the case, we must regard them all as 
alms of David, whose name is pre- 
Exed to the third and the one before 
us, in which he lays down a rule, as it 
were, for his own government and that 
of his successors in the regal office. 
The impression made by these inspired 
instructions on the first of these suc- 
cessors may account for the remarkable 
coincidences of expression between this 
psalm and the Book of Proverbs,” 

God’s work toward his people is a 
checkered work; a mixture of mercy 
and judgment: and when he exercises 
us with both, it is our duty to sing of 
both, and to be suitably affected with 
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both; whether our circumstances be 
joyful or sorrowful, still we must give 
glory. to God; and in everything give 
thanks: neither the laughter of a pro- 
sperous condition nor the tears of an 
afflicted condition must put us out of 
tune for the sacred songs of praise. . . . 
We find the psalmist singing both of 
mercy and judgment; as Ps. xxx. 6-9; 

ii, 7, 11. You have an elegant de- 
scription of the lot of God’s people 
while here, as consisting both of mercy 
and judgment, and so affording occasion 
to sing of both, 2 Cor. vi, 8-10; where 
you will see the blink and the shower, 
the mercies and judgments that are in 
their lot; how God hath set the one 
over against the other; by honour and 
dishonour, by evil report and good re- 
port, &c, Thus they have occasion to 
sing both of mercies and crosses, while 
they find the Lord supporting them 
under trials, and remembering mercy 
in the midst of wrath, and making all 
things work together for good to them; 
“*T will sing of mercy and judgment; 
unto thee, O Lord, will I sing.” The 
Chaldee paraphrase of this text is re- 
markable, and suitable to the doctrine 
I have raised from it, namely, it is as 
if the psalmist had said, ‘‘If thou _be- 
stowest mercies upon me; or if thou 
bringest any judgment upon me; before 
thee, O Lord, will I sing my bymn for 
all !"—Ralph Erskine. 

2. O when wilt thou come unto me? 
Hengstenberg retains the interrogative 
form as in our English version :—‘‘ The 
affecting and anxious question, ‘ When 
wilt thou come to me,’ blessing and help- 
ing me in my trouble? which follows 
immediately after the first words of the 
description of the pious resolutions, in 
order to render prominent the object of 
these resolutions, and to exhibit them 
as introductory to Ps, cii., depends upon 
Ex. xx. 21, ‘In every place where I 
erect a memorial for my name, I shall 
come to thee, and bless thee,’ and is 
equivalent to, When wilt thou, faithful 
to thy promises, come to me, and bless 
me, thou who hast erected in Sion ‘the 
city of the Lord,’ ver. 8, # memorial of 
thy name, and hast chosen it as the 
place of thy sanctuary. The reference 
is all the more suitable, as David speaks 
here in name of his family, and the 
family represents the people to whom, 
in the fundamental passage, the promise 
had been given. Other interpretations 
have arisen merely from failing to ob- 
serve the reference to this fundamental 
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passage, from which the indefinite com- 
ing is defined to be a coming fraught 
with blessing and help, and also from 
failing to observe the reference to Ps. 
cii., which makes itself known as the 
expansion of the cry, ‘When wilt thou 
come to me?’ by the clauses at the 
very beginning, ‘Lord, hear my prayer, 
and let my cry come before thee,’ ac- 
cording to which the coming of the 
Lord here can only be such a coming 
as goes hand in hand with the coming 
of the cry of the miserable to him. A 
host of different interpretations, like 
Luther’s entirely arbitrary one, ‘with 
those who belong to me,’ are set aside 
by the simple remark, that ‘mo is never 
anything else than an interrogative 
‘when;’ it is so also in Prov. xxiti. 35; 
comp. Michaelis on the passage.” 
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It must be confessed that the theory 
of Hengstenberg and Alexander which 
regards Ps, ci.-cili. as a series of psalms, 
all by David, each complete in itself 
and yet connected (see on last psalm), 
is with difficulty maintained in the face 
of the obvious allusion to the times of 
the captivity in ver. 13-21. We give 
Dr. Binnie’s note:—“‘ Ps, cii, brings 
before us the captivity in its third 
phase. The Lord had, by Jeremiah, 
announced a return after seventy years. 
This was spoken in plain terms. We 
are not surprised therefore to find that, 
as the years wore away, the fearers of 
God among the exiles began to look out 
for the fulfilment of the prediction. 
Daniel had come to understand ‘by 
books, the number of the years, where- 
of the word of the Lord came to Jere- 
miah the prophet, that he would accom- 
plish seventy years in the desolations 
of Jerusalem.’ He knew more. He 
knew that when God holds forth the 
promise of blessings, he desires to be 
inquired of by his Israel with respect 
to it. Accordingly, he ‘set his face 
unto the Lord God, to seek by prayer 
and supplication, with fasting ;’ and the 
burden of his prayer was that the Lord 
would at length turn the captivity of 
his people. ‘O our God, cause thy face 
to shine upon thy sanctuary that is 
desolate, for the Lord’s sake.’ I refer 
to these exercises of the man greatly 
beloved, because I am persuaded that 
the chapter which relates them, Dan. ix., 
furnishes the best and most apposite 
commentary on Ps. cii. There is no 
reason to attribute the psalm to Daniel, 
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but it gives expression to the very 
thoughts and feelings which filled his 
soul, as the time fixed for the return 
drew near.” 

This plaintive poem was written by 
some pious exile towards the expira- 
tion of the seventy years of captivity, 
during which the people of Israel were 
detained in Babylon. The holy land 
was now lying desolate and unculti- 
vated; its towns and cities were de- 
molished; Jerusalem was a heap of 
ruins; and the magnificent temple, 
which had so long been honoured with 
the presence of the Most High, was 
overthrown and consumed by the flames 
in which its enraged and_victorious 
captors had involved it. How keenly 
this state of public and individual de- 
gradation was felt there are many ex- 
pressive proofs in the Scriptures; and 
this psalm delineates the feeling by 
most affecting images and mournful 
exclamations. In the midst, however, 
of this intense and accumulated grief, 
the devout author seeks to draw for 
himself and his distressed compatriots 
some consolation from the unchange- 
able existence, the universal providence, 
and the faithful promises of God. He 
depicts with deep sensibility the ardent 
affection which still glowed-in the 
bosoms of these outcasts from their 
native soil, and the fondness with which 
they cherished the hope that they should 
yet be restored to it; that the walls of 
their beloved and long-lost Zion should 
be rebuilt, and the praises of Jehovah 
yet again resound through the courts 
of his temple, and among the exulting 
multitudes of his worshippers. 

But though these pious exiles did not 
altogether lose their hold upon the 
promises and covenant of God, the lan- 
guage of the psalm shows that their 
spirits were broken by the long years 
of their desolate condition, and their 
hearts depressed by the sorrows to which 
they were subjected in a strange land, 
dwelling amidst proud and insulting 
masters, and daily witnessing scenes of 
idolatry and impiety which pierced 
their bosoms with poignant griet. The 
author of the psalm had most probably 
beencarried away captive in early youth; 
he had survived nearly to the end of 
the term, and now, worn with cares 
and anxieties, he was earnest with God 
that deliverance might speedily arrive, 
lest he should sink into the grave with- 
out revisiting the delightful scenes b 
which his imagination was enraptured, 
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without witnessing the fulfilment of 


the hopes which the prophets of God. 


had excited by the predictions which 
they had delivered relative to the re- 
turning prosperity of his beloved coun- 
try. He at length takes refuge in the 
eternity of God, and the everlasting 
continuance of his kingdom ; and glanc- 
ing at the bright display that was yet 
to come of the blessings of the reign of 
the Messiah, when the nations and 
kingdoms of the world should be num- 
bered among his. disciples and wor- 
shippers, he concludes by asserting the 
final triumph and ever-during glory of 
that brightest illustration of the wisdom, 
ower, and benevolence of the Most 
igh.— Walford. 

6. Like a pelican in the wilderness. 
The pelican (Pelicanus onocrotalus) is 
spread over many parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. Its plumage, when full 
grown, is nearly all white, with an ex- 
panse of wings thatsometimes reaches to 
twelve feet. The most remarkable fea- 
ture in the pelican is the pouch, acurious 
dilatation of the throat, for the bestow- 
ment of the food till the hour of re- 
tirement and eating has come round. 
We have often seen one of the species 
sitting on the ledge of a rock a foot or 
two above the surface of the water, in 
pensive silence during the whole day; 
the continuity of its proceeding being 
only interrupted at distant intervals by 
the near approach of some unlucky fish, 
upon which it darted with unerring 
certainty and then resumed its wonted 
stillness. At other times we have ob- 
served them urging their way, with 
rapid flight, thirty or forty miles into 
thecountry; after aday’s fishing, to feast 
in the lonely wilderness upon the con- 
tents of their well-stored pouches: and 
were then reminded of the words, ‘‘I 
am like a pelican in the wilderness.” 
These birds are very distinctly repre- 
sented in the paintings of ancient Egypt, 
in which they are represented as con- 
gregated among the reeds in great 
numbers, the natives collecting basket- 
fuls of their eggs. They still frequent 
the marshes of the Delta of the Nile, 
and the islands of the river high up the 
country; they are also seen on all the 
lakes of Palestine, except the Dead Sea. 
—Kitto. 

7. A sparrow alone on the house-top. 
Some understand the screech-owl; 
others, @ solitary bird simply. ‘‘The 
word,” says Dr. Kitto on the verse, ‘‘we 
have explained elsewhere to be a general 
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term for birds, or perhaps for small 
birds in particular, while at the same 
time it is the proper name of the spar- 
row. It is quite clear that the word 
should be understood here in its gene- 
ral, not in its restricted signification; 
for the intimations do not by any means 
agree witha pert, active, chattering bird, 
fond of society, like the sparrow, but 
seem rather to require some moping 
bird, that sits watching solitary upon 
the house-tops in the night season. The 
owl might well enough be understood ; 
but it is safer to take the reference in- 
definitely, as indeed most translators 
do, having instead of ‘sparrow alone,’ — 
‘solitary bird,’ or ‘solitary little bird ;’ 
and ‘bird alone,’ or ‘little bird alone.’” 

Waterston the naturalist fixes on the 
Passer solitarius, which is known in 
Egypt and Syria, and in the south of 
Italy. This bird is like a thrush in size, 
shape, habits, and has a sweet plaintive 
note: but never associates with others 
of its species, not even with its own 
mate, except in breeding time. It is 
seen sitting solitary on house-tops, war- 
bling it may be its plaintive song.— 
Bonar. 

Ver. 25-27. These verses are quoted 
in the epistle to the Hebrews (chap. i. 
10-12) as addressed to Christ, and form 
a part of the writer’s proof from the Old 
Testament that he, as the Son of God, 
is higher than the angels. The quota- 
tion stands between two others, one 
from Ps. xlv. the other from Ps. cx., 
bearing on the same argument. But 
these are both of them Messianic psalms, 
and the principle on which the quota- 
tion rests is sufficiently obvious. It is 
by no means so easy to understand why 
the words of this psalm should have 
been quoted, as it does not seem at first 
sight to be a Messianic psalm. It may 
be observed, however, (1) that it is in 
this sense Messianic, that it looks for- 
ward to Israel’s redemption from a 
tivity and the future glory of Zion; (2) 
that there are two great lines of Mes- 
sianic hoperunning through the Psalms, 
the one human, the other divine; the 
one of which the reign of the Son of 
David, the other of which the advent. 
of Jehovah, is the great end and object. 
Here the psalmist is occupied with the 
latter, the appearing of Jehovah in his 
glory. (3) This identification of the 
Jesus of the New Testament with the 
Jehovah of the Old, is what we find 
elsewhere: comp. John xii. 41 with Is. 
vi. (Isaiah sees the glory of Jehovah, 
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John tells us it was the glory of Christ), 
and John xix, 37, ‘‘They shall look on 
him whom they pierced ;” which in Zech. 
xii. 10, is language used directly of 
Jehovah. The difference between these 
quotations in John and the one in the 
epistle to the Hebrews is that the 
argument in the latter requires that the 
Messianic character of the psalm should 
be conceded. (4) Not only the revela- 
tion, the appearing of Jehovah in Zion, 
but also the creation of the world (ver. 
25), would point to the great Mediator, 
the eternal Word, as the person here 
spoken of, and on this last ground espe- 
cially the quotation in the epistle to the 
Hebrews seems to rest.—Perowne. 
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Henry’s first remark on this ode is: 
‘This psalm calls more for devotion 
than exposition.” He who witha warm 
heart and ordinary good sense enters 
into its spirit in any version of it extant, 
is more enriched by it, and has a better 
understanding of it, than he who with 
a cold heart can critically weigh every 
word in the original, and in each of the 
many translations given us by ripe 
scholars, The Hebrew and all the an- 
cient versions give David as author. 
This is doubtless correct, although 
Clarke thinks it “‘refers to the times of 
the captivity, orrather to its conclusion.” 
He dates it B.c. 536; Scott, B.c. 1030. 
Delaney, Patrick, Morison, and Scott 
think David wrote it on occasion of 
delivery from dangerous sickness. Yet 
I have never heard it repeated with 
more ardour, or more appropriateness, 
than by God’s people enduring great 
bodily distress, — Plumer. 

5. Thy youth is renewed like the eagle's; 
i.e. so that in strength and vigour thou 
art like the eagle. The rendering of 
the E, V. is grammatically justifiable, 
but very unnecessarily makes the psalm- 
ist responsible for the fable of the eagle’s 
renewing its youth. This fable has 
received different embellishments. The 
version of Saadia, given by Kimchi, is 
as follows: The eagle mounts aloft into 
heaven till he comes near the seat of 
central fire in the sun, when, scorched 
by heat, he casts himself down into the 
sea, Thence he emerges again with new 
vigour and fresh plumage, till at last, 
in his hundredth year, he perishes in the 
waves. Augustine’s story is more elabo- 
rate and far less poetical, According 
to him, when the eagle grows old, the 
upper curved portion of the beak be- 
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comes so enlarged that the bird is unable 
to oven its mouth to seize its prey. It 
would die of hunger, therefore, did it 
not dash this part of its beak against a 
rock till the troublesome excrescence is 
got rid of. Then it can devour its food 
as before, vigour is restored to its body, 
splendour to its plumage, it can soar 
aloft; a kind of resurrection has taken 
place. Thus it renews its youth. And 
then, wonderful to say, having told this 
story gravely, he makes Christ the rock, 
adding, “In Christ thy youth shall be 
renewed as the eagle’s,”—Perowne., 

15-18, His righteousness unto chil- 
dren’s children. The family is honoured 
in the Psalms, because it has a very hon- 
ourable place assigned it in God’s econo- 
my of salvation. Christian families are 
ordained to be nurseries for heaven. Not 
that the grace of God can be made an 
heirloom in any line of natural descent. 
It is not transmissible by man. Every 
child of Adam who is saved must have 
been the subject, in his own person, of 
a radical change, by the special grace of 
the Holy Spirit. But it is plain that 
we are not left altogether without in- 
formation with regard to the quarters 
in which the ministration of the Spirit 
is ordinarily vouchsafed ; and both Scrip- 
ture and experience bear witness that 
God is wont to pour out his quickening 
Spirit especially on the seed of true 
believers. ‘‘The promise is to them 
and to their children.” Under the Old 
Testament, as under the New, the initial 
Sacrament, which was the ‘‘seal of the 
righteousness of faith,” was appointed 
to be administered to believers and to 
their seed along with them; and thus 
the Lord intimated that the children of 
those who are members of the covenant 
society are members along with them. 
That this is the principle underlying 
the domestic element which receives 
such honourable prominence in the Psal- 
ter, is plain from such passages as Ps. 
ciii. 15-18, 

This promise respecting children and 
children’s children, is intended, like 
every other, to be a stimulus to duty, 
not a pillow for sloth._— Binnie. 
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The general argument of this divine 
ode of creation has been well expressed 
by Calvin. ‘‘This psalm,” he says, 
“differs from the last, in that it neither 
treats of God’s special mercies bestowed 
on his church, nor lifts us to the hope 
of a heavenly life; but painting for us 
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in the frame of the world, and the 
order of nature, the living image of 
God’s wisdom, power, and goodness, 
exhorts us to praise him, because in 
this one frail mortal life he manifests 
himself to us as a Father.” It is a 
bright and living picture of God’s crea- 
tive power, pouring life and gladness 
throughout the universe. 

Itisnot surprising that this great hymn 
of creation should have called forth the 
‘warmest expressions of admiration from 
those who have studied it, and that they 
should have vied with one another in 
praising it as a master-piece which has 
rarely been exceeded. One writer 
(Amyraldus) ‘‘ prefers it to all the lyric 
poetry of the Greeks and Romans.” 
Another (Hupfeld) declares that ‘‘in 
Hebrew poetry there is little that can 
compare with it in precision of outline, 
and in the delicacy of its transitions, 
as well as in its warm sympathy with 
nature, and in the beauty of its images.” 
A third (Sanchez) says, ‘‘The psalm is 
delightful, sweet, and instructive, as 
teaching us the soundest views of 
nature, and the best method of pursu- 
ing the study of it, viz. by admiring 
with-one eye the works of God, and 
with the other God himself, their Cre- 
ator and Preserver.” The great natu- 
ralist, A. Von Humboldt, writes :—“It 
might almost be said that one single 
psalm represents the image of the whole 
cosmos. .. . Weare astonished to find 
in a lyrical poem of such limited com- 
pass the whole universe—the heavens 
and earth—sketched with a few bold 
touches. The contrast of the labour 
of man with the animal life of nature, 
and: the image of omnipresent, invisible 
power, renewing the earth at will, or 
sweeping it of’ inhabitants, is a grand 
and solemn poetical creation.” ‘‘ With 
what an eye of gladness,” says Herder, 
“does the poet survey the earth! It 
is a green mountain of Jehovah, which 
he lifted above the waters; a paradise 
which he established for the dwelling- 
place of so many living creatures above 
the seas, The series of pictures which 
the poet here displays 1s in fact the 
natural history of the earth.”—Perowne. 

4. Who maketh hia angels spirits, &c. 
According to the simplest and most 
obvious construction of this verse, it 
can only mean that God makes his 
angels or ministering spirits swift and 
ardent in his service. But such a state- 
mett would be wholly out of place in 
a psalm, the rest of which relates ex- 
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clusively to the material creation. The 
best interpretersare therefore of opinion 
that angels and ministers are predicates, 
not subjects, or in other words, that 
the idea meant to be conveyed is, that 
he makes the winds his messengers or 
angels, and the flaming fire his minister 
or servant. This agrees exactly with 
the previous declaration that he makes 
the cloud his chariot or conveyance, and 
moves upon the wings of the wind. It 
may seem, however, to be inconsistent 
with the use made of the passage in 
Heb. i. 7, as a proof that the angels are 
inferior to the Son of God. But how 
could this inferiority be proved by the 
fact that the angels are spirits, or even 
wind and fire? The latter cannot be 
literally true, and if metaphorical, can 
only mean that they are swift and 
ardent in God’s service, which they 
might be and yet equal to the Son in 
nature, who, considered as a messenger 
or agent of the Father, exhibits pre- 
cisely the same qualities. The truth 
is, that the passage, as thus understood, 
is perfectly irrelevant and useless to 
the argument, and therefore that this 
mode of explaining it is not entitled to 
the preference, whatever difficulties 
may attend the other. Let it be ob- 
served, too, that the LXX., which is 
quoted in Heb. i. 7, is an exact tran- 
script of the Hebrew, both as to the 
sense and collocation of the words, so 
that if the original admits of a differ- 
ent construction, it may be extended 
to the version likewise. The most satis- 
factory conclusion is, that the words 
are not quoted as an argument or proof 
of the inferiority of angels, but merely 
as a striking yet familiar form of words 
in which to clothe the writer's own 
idea, which is this, that angels are mere 
Messengers and ministers, and as such 
may beclassed with the material agencies 
which God employs in execution of his 
purpose. The wind and the lightning 
are God’s angels and his ministers, 
and are expressly so described in the 
Old Testament; but they are never 
called his sons, much less addressed 
directly as the sovereign, eternal, right- 
eous, ever-blessed God. Nor are the 
ministering spirits who share with these 
material agencies the character of mes- 
sengers and servants, ever so described 
or so addressed. By thus supplying 
the suppressed links of the chain of 
pa aaah the verse before us in the 
only sense of which the context really 
admits, will be found not only as_ap- 
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propriate as the other to the purpose 
for which it is quoted in the New 
Testament, but incomparably more so. 
—Alexander. 

15. Wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man, &c. In these words we are 
taught, that God not only provides for 
men’s necessity, and bestows upon them 
as much as is sufficient for the ordinary 
purposes of life, but that in his good- 
ness he deals still more bountifully with 
them by cheering their hearts with wine 
and oil. Nature would certainly be 
satisfied with water to drink ; and there- 
fore the addition of wine is owing to 
God’s superabundant liberality. . . . 
But as there is nothing to which we are 
more prone than to abuse God’s benefits 

y giving way to excess, the more 
bountiful he is towards men, the more 
ought they to take care not to pollute, 
by their intemperance, the abundance 
which is presented before them. Paul 
had therefore good reason for giving 
that prohibition (Rom. xiii. 14), “Make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof ;” for if we give full sco 
to the desires of the flesh, there will 
no bounds. As God bountifully pro- 
vides for us, so he has appointed a law 
of temperance, that each may volun- 
tarily restrain himself in his abundance. 
He sends out oxen and asses into pas- 
tures, and they content themselves 
with a sufficiency ; but while furnishing 
us with more than we need, he enjoins 
upon us an observance of the rules of 
moderation, that we may not voraciously 
devour his benefits; and in lavishing 
upon us & more abundant supply of 
good things than our necessities require, 
he puts our moderation to the test. 
The proper rule with respect to the use 
of bodily sustenance, is to partake of it 
that it may sustain, but not oppress us. 
The mutual communication of thethings 
needful for the support of the body, 
which God has enjoined upon us, is a 
very good check to intemperance; for 
the condition upon which the rich are 
favoured with their abundance is that 
they should relieve the wants of their 
brethren, As the prophet in this ac- 
count of the divine goodness in provid- 
ence makes no reference to the excesses 
of men, we gather from his words that 
it is lawful to use wine not only in 
cases of necessity, but also thereby to 
make us merry. This mirth must how- 
ever be tempered with sobriety, first, 
that men may not forget themselves, 
drown their senses, and destroy their 
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strength, but rejoice before their God 
according to the injunction of Moses, 
Lev. xxiii, 40; and, secondly, that 
they may exhilarate their minds under 
a sense of gratitude, so as to be rendered 
more active in the service of God. He 
who rejoices in this way will also be 
always prepared to endure sadness 
whenever God is pleased to send it. 
That rule of Paul ought to be kept in 
mind (Phil. iv. 12), ‘‘I have learned to 
abound—TI have learned to suffer want.” 
If some token of the divine anger is 
manifest, even he who has an overflow- 
ing abundance of all kinds of dainty 
food will restrict himself in his diet, 
knowing that he is called to put on 
sackcloth and to sit among ashes, 
Much more ought he whom poverty 
compels to be temperate and sober, to 
abstain from such delicacies, In short, 
if one man is constrained to abstain 
from wine by sickness, if another has 
only vapid wine, and a third nothing 
but water, let each be content with his 
own lot, and willingly and submissively 
wean himself from those gratifications 
which God denies him. —Calvin. 

35. Let the sinners be consumed out of 
the earth, Coming now to the great 
question brought up by these impreca- 
tory psalms, are we in a condition to 
throw any light upon it? It is the un- 
doubted law of Christ that we should 
love our enemies, bless them that curse 
us, do good to them that hate us, pray 
for them that despitefully use us and 

ersecute us. Can we explain how the 

nguage of the psalmists can be recon- 
ciled with the sentiments and conduct 
enjoined in that command? 

In some instances the reconciliation 
iseasy, Take, for example, the prayer 
with which Ps. civ. concludes, ‘‘ Let 
the sinners be consumed out of the 
earth, and let the wicked be no more.” 
The psalm is a meditation on God’s 
works in nature, and has excited the 
admiration of the historians of natural 
science as the fullest and brightest ex- 
pression of that sympathy with nature, 
and appreciation of its unity, in which 
the sacred poets so remarkably excelled 
all the pagan writers. At first sight 
it seems unaccountable that such a 
sunny joyous ode should be wound up 
with a petition for the rooting out of 
wicked men; it seems a jarring note in 
the song with which the church ex- 
presses her participation in the joy of 
her Lord over this fair world, the pro- 
duct of his beneficent wisdom. But, 
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in truth, the prayer is both in harmony 
with the song and necessary to its com- 
pleteness. An anecdote will explain 
my meaning. It fell to my lot some 
years ago to undertake a walk of some 
miles, on a summer morning, along a 
sea-shore of surpassing beauty. It was 
the Lord’s-day, and the language of 
Ps, civ. rose spontaneously in my mind 
as one scene after another unfolded 
itself before the eye. About half-way 
to my destination the road lay through 
a dirty hamlet, and my meditations 
were rudely interrupted by the brawl- 
ing of some people, who looked as if 
they had been spending the night in a 
drunken debauch. Well, I thought, 
the sane must have had some such 
unpleasant experience. He must have 
fallen in with people, located in some 
scene of natural beauty, who, instead 
of being a holy priesthood to give voice 
to nature in praise of her Creator— 
instead of being, in the pure and holy 
tenor of their lives, the heavenliest 
note of the general song—filled it with 
a harsh discord. His prayer is the 
vehement expression of a desire that 
the earth may no longer be marred by 
the presence of wicked men—that they 
may be utterly consumed, and may 
give place to men animated with the 
fear of God, just and holy men, men 
that shall be a crown of beauty on the 
head of this fair creation. If this be 
the right explanation of the psalmist’s 
prayer, it is not only justifiable, but 
there is something wrong in our medi- 
tations on nature, if we are not disposed 
to join in it.— Binnie. 
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The Historical Psalms. I have not 
attempted to compute the relative space 
given to the historical element in the 
Psalter, but it must be very consider- 
able. Several of the longest of the 
psalms are historical from beginning 
to end. Ps. Ixviii, although it is 
brightened with an ultimate reference 
to. Christ and the gospel times, is, in 
the first instance, a glowing recital of 
the march out of Egypt and the con- 
quest of Canaan. Ps. Ixxviii. cv. and 
cvi. all traverse the same field. In 
Ps, lxxviii. Asaph, taking up his par- 
able, teaches the per to read the 
dangers and the duties of their own 
time in the light of the history of the 
nation between the exodus and the 
reign of Solomon. In Ps. cv., one of 
the later psalmists, taking the materials 
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furnished by the same history, builds 
them up into a lofty ode of thanksgiv- 
ing, that so the Lord’s name may be 
hallowed in the continual commemora- 
tion of his mighty acts, Ps. evi., which 
is also from the later period of Old 
Testament psalmody, partakes of a quite 
different character: it is a sorrowful 
confession of the sins by which the 
nation had brought dishonour on the 
name of the Lord and provoked him to 
anger in every period of its long history. 
These are the most prominent of the 
historical psalms. Others of less note 
will occur to the reader’s memory ; and 
there are, besides, historical allusions 
in very many of the non-historical 
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This historical quality of the Psalter 
deserves more consideration than it has 
commonly received. It proceeds upon 
the great principle of the unity of the 
church in its successive generations. 
The events of the past are celebrated, 
not as matters foreign to the men of 
the present generation, but as matters 
in which they are vitally interested. 
They are summoned to humble them- 
selves in the retrospect of sins long 
past, and to say with Daniel, ‘‘O Lord, 
to us belongeth confusion of face, to 
our kings, to our princes, and to our 
fathers, because we have sinned against 
thee.” They are invited also to com- 
memorate with thanksgiving the years 
of the right hand of the Most High— 
the times when the Lord revived his 
peck and prospered the work of their 
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Running through these and many 
other passages there is a sentiment of 
national continuity, analogous to that 
of personal identity, I know I am the 
same person I was twenty years ago: 
and, believing as I do, that all the 
events of my life are governed by the 
poe wisdom of God, I feel it to 

e my duty carefully to keep in memory 
and often to meditate upon, the way 
he has led me and tended me from my 
youth. I know it would be both a 
dereliction of duty. and a forfeiture of 
inestimable benefits, were I to forget 
the errors of my youth or the dispensa- 
tions of God’s providence in ordering 
my lot. How often in times of per- 
plexity or sorrow has the believer found 
the strongest comfort in calling to re- 
membrance instances in which God 
heard his prayer and sent him help in 
years gone by! Well, the psalmists 
recognize a similar identity—a corporate 
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identity—as pertaining to the church, 
and linking together its successive gen- 
erations. Accordingly, they represent 
the church of any given time as having 
very much the same interest in its prior 
history which any individual has in his 
infancy or childhood: and, in their 
hands, the principle is wonderfully 
fruitful both of admonition and com- 
fort. How admirably is it applied, for 
example, in Ps, Ixxvii.! In a time of 
deep distress, a dark and cloudy day, 
the daughter of Zion is at the point of 
despair: ‘‘ Will the Lord cast’ off for 
ever, and will he be favourable no 
more? Is his mercy clean gone for 
ever? doth his promise fail for evermore? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath he in anger shut up his tender 
mercies?” How does her faith obtain 
the victory in this conflict? It is by 
reverting to her own history in better 
days, and calling to remembrance God’s 
doings of old. ‘‘I said, this is my in- 
firmity: but I will remember the years 
of the right hand of the Most High. 
I will remetnber the works of the Lord; 
surely I will remember thy wonders of 
old. I will meditate also of all thy 
work, and talk of thy doings.” . . . 

The facts of the history are viewed, 
not as mere events—things that fell out 
in those old times—but rather as divine 
dispensations, the judgments of the 
Most High, each of which, since it em- 
bodied a thought of God’s heart, was 
full of instruction for the generations 
following. This is the view which the 
apostle teaches us to take of the history 
of God’s ancient people; for the things 
which befell them, he writes, “happened. 
unto them for ensamples: and they are 
written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” As 
Christ during his personal ministry in- 
structed the church with spoken par- 
ables, so during the long centuries of 
the Old Testament he instructed it with 
acted parables. It is impossible to 
estimate the profit, in the shape both 
of doctrine a reproof, and correction, 
and instruction in righteousness, which 
serious persons have derived from the 
events of the history of which so large 
a portion of the Psalter is the lyrical 
memorial. 

Rationalists will, of course, sneer at 
this account of the historical psalms, 
They see in them nothing but national 
songs. If there be any lyrical faculty 
in a nation, it naturally applies itself 
to the celebration of the national heroes 
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and the most memorable passages of 
the national history: and what more 
reasonable than to attribute to this 
source the historical poems of the Bible? 
The explanation can be dressed so as to 
captivate the unwary. But it will not 
stand. Not to dwell upon the fact that 
all the psalmists are careful to testify, 
either explicitly or by clear implication, 
that, in their judgment, the national 
history is a ‘‘ parable,” that it is every- 
where replete with religioussignificance, 
and that their design in making it the 
burden of their song, is to spread abroad 
the lessons it was meant to teach—not 
to dwell, I say, on that fact, it is enough 
to remark, that there is no glorifying, 
either of the nation itself or of its great 
men. This is quite fatal to the notion 
that these psalms are national songs 
and nothing more, That the lyrical 
genius of the Hebrew bards was quite 
capable of celebrating great men and 
chivalrous deeds, is sufficiently proved 
by David’s lament for Saul and Jon- 
athan. Yet the Psalter does not con- 
tain one song of that order. There is 
not a single ode in praise of any national 
hero, Abraham or Joseph, Moses or 
Joshua or Samson. If David seems to 
be an exception, it is to be remembered 
that he occupies a singular place in the 
history, as the ancestor and type of 
Christ. When the Psalter extols him, 
it is not as a national hero, but as the 
Anointed of the God of Jacob; and the 
praise is intended for the royal office 
and the divine antitype. When David, 
in his individual person, comes before 
us, it is not as a hero at all, but in the 
totally different character of a sinner 
saved by grace. As for that glorifying 
of the nation which is the habit of every 
other lyrical literature, there is no trac 
of it in the Scriptures. On the eon- 
trary, the ordinary drift of the historical 
psalms is to inculcate on the people the 
remembrance of their sins, and to make 
them feel that in no respect were they 
intrinsically better than their neigh- 
bours. Let any one who doubts this 
read Ps. cvi. The key-note is that sor- 
rowful confession with which, as we 
have seen, it begins, ‘‘We have sinned 
with our fathers, we have committed 
iniquity, we have done wickedly,” and 
that penitential tone is maintained to 
the close. The poets of the nations 
have never written in this humbling 
strain. The world does not contain 
another instance of a collection of 
national lyrics so totally dcvoid of 
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everything that could inflame national 
vanity, so redolent of a sense of the 
unworthiness of the nation, and of the 
marvellous grace of the Most High.— 
Binnie. 

PSALM OVII. 


Here commences the Fifth and last 
Book of Psalms. (See Introduction.) 

This Psalm may doubtless be regarded 
as based on the deliverance from the 
captivity. It is therefore a captivity 
hymn. Itisnot, however, tobe regarded 
as historical in the strict sense, nor are 
the figures used to be explained as 
exclusively illustrating the condition 
of the Jews in Babylon and the joy of 
their deliverance. The psalm is a psalm 
of praise for the divine goodness illus- 
trated by God’s dealings with wilder- 
ness wanderers, with prisoners, with 
sick and dying men, and with sailors 
in a storm. 

23, 32. They that go down to the sea 
in ships, &c. Fourth example: sea- 
farers tossed and driven by the tempest, 
and brought at last safe into port. 
The description may be compared with 
the language of Jon.i. 11. Itis the most 
highly finished, the most thoroughly 

etical of each of the four pictures of 

uman il and deliverance. It is 

ainted as a landsman would paint it, 
but yet only as one who had himself 
been in ‘‘ perils of waters” could paint 
the storm—the waves running moun- 
tains high, on which the tiny craft 
seemed a plaything, the helplessness of 
human skill, the gladness of the calm, 
the safe refuge in the haven. 

Addison remarks that he prefers this 
description of a ship in a storm before 
any others he had ever met with, and 
for thesame reason for which “Longinus 
recommends one in Homer, because the 

oet has not amused himself with little 
‘ancies upon the occasion, as authors 
of an inferior genius, whom he men- 
tions, had done, but because he has 
gathered together those circumstances 
which are the most apt to terrify the 
imagination, and which really happened 
in the raging of a tempest.” ‘“‘ By the 
way,” he adds, ‘‘how much more com- 
fortable as well as rational is this system 
of the psalmist, than the pagan scheme 
in Virgil and other poets where one 
deity is represented as raising a storm 
and another as laying it! ere we 
only to consider the sublime in this 
piece of poetry, what can be nobler 
than the idea it gives us of the Supreme 
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Being thus raising a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of 
their confusion ; thus troubling and be- 
calming nature!”—Spectator, No. 489. 
Perowne. 

Addison’s beautiful rendering of this 
passage and application to Christian 
experience in the following hymn will 
be appreciated by the reader :-— 
“Think, O my soul! devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw st the wide-extended deep, 
In all its horrors rise. 
‘Confusion dwelt on every face, 
And fear in every heart ; 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on guifs, 
O’ercame the pilot’s art. 
‘¢Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord! 
Thy mercy set me free ; 
Whilst in the confidence of prayer, 
My soul took hold on thee. 
“¢ For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High in the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 
**The storm was laid, the winds retired, 
Obedient to thy will; 
The sea that roared at thy command. 
At thy command was still {” 
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This is the last. of the imprecatory 
ms. An abler or more satisfactory 
exposition of the principles involved in 
these than that presented by our author 
in his Introduction, can scarcely be de- 
sired (xxv.-xl.) He expresses himself 
doubtful of the Messianic character of 
the psalm and the deninedepplicony 
its maledictions (ver. 8) to Judas. For 
a full examination of these points the 
reader is referred to Ps, lxix., Appendix. 
The admission under ver. 10 of wrong 
feelings on the part of David seems 
unnecessary even on the author’s own 
principles, and proceeds from misappre- 
hension of the true character of the 
psalm. It is the utterance of a holy 
man and prophet in sympathy with the 
law and providence of God. 
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The Messianic interpretation is the 
only one that yields a tolerable sense. 
Several alternatives have been proposed. 
For example, Herder and Ewald affirm 
that David himself is the prince to 
whom the psalm refers; that (like Ps. 
xxi.) it is a prayer for the king, in 
which the people speak of him as their 
Lord, whose throne was exalted at the 
right hand of the Lord’s throne in 
Sion, and whom God had invested with 
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such honour in connection with his 
house, that he might be said to be a 
priest like Melchizedek, the ancient 
ing of Salem. The theory can be 
dressed so as to wear a plausible air. 
But it will not bear examination. For 
(1) the psalm is in the title attributed 
to David’s pen, and there is not a tittle 
of evidence pointing to any other writer. 
Would he have written of himself as 
‘*My Lord?” (2) The king is invited 
to sit at the right hand of Jehovah: 
&@ manner of speech nowhere else in 
Scripture used with reference to an 
earthly king. The Jewish kings sat 
‘fon the throne of Jehovah,” as his 
representatives or vicegerents: not ‘“‘at 
his right hand,” as his fellows. (3) 
The people are represented as following 
the king in sacred attire, the beauty of 
holiness; that is to say, in holy sacer- 
dotal vestments as an army of priests: 
a thing of which we find no trace in 
the history of David or any of the 
kings, It is Christ alone of whom we 
ever read that his ‘‘ armies followed 
him, clothed in fine linen, white and 
clean” when he went in righteousness 
to make war. (4) The king is, by the 
oath of God, constituted a priest, “a 
priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” One would think this at 
least cannot apply to David. But the 
exigencies of the Rationalistic theory 
are great, and a bold attempt must be 
made. Ewald, girding up the loins of 
his ingenuity, sets himself to show that 
in David’s reign there was a remarkable 
conjunction of the royal and sacerdotal 
functions. How he goes to work may 
be gathered from the picture of David’s 
administration that has been recently 
sketched by the elegant pencil of the 
Dean of Westminster. Thus it is 
gravely related of the king, as if it 
were matter of ascertained fact, that 
‘‘though not himself a priest, he yet 
assumed almost all the functions usually 
ascribed to the priestly office. He wore 
the priestly dress, offered the sacrifices, 
gave the priestly benedictions, walked 
round about the altar in sacred proces- 
sions.” 

But all this is asserted without a 
shadow of warrant from the sacred nar- 
rative. No doubt David is related to 
have ‘‘ offered burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings” at the bringing up of the 
ark; but that he did so with his own 
hand is no more likely than that Solo- 
mon, on a yet more solemn occasion, 
offered with his own hand the twenty 
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thousand oxen and the hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep which he is re- 
lated to have offered at the dedication 
of the house. David doubtless sings in 
Ps, xxvi. of ‘‘ compassing God’s altar ;” 
but that is no more to be taken literally 
than the prayer in Ps, xxvii., that he 
might ‘‘ dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of his life.” As for the 
allegation that he wore the priestly 
dress, it is enough to say that the 
gphod in which he arrayed himself at 
the bringing up of the ark was not the 
priestly robe so named; this was made 
of byssus (fine linen), whereas the king’s 
was of ordi linen—a festal robe, no 
doubt, but not peculiar to the priest- 
hood. This is not all, Let it be sup- 
osed, for the moment, that all these 
ancies about David’s intromissions with 
the functions of the priesthood had 
been matters of fact; let it be supposed 
that this man after God’s own heart 
was accustomed to officiate often in 
rites which the law of Moses had so 
sacredly appropriated to the sons of 
Aaron, that Saul, for venturing to offi- 
ciate in them on one solitary and press- 
ing occasion, was. rejected, he and his 
house, from reigning over Israel; let it 
be supposed that he performed habitu- 
ally, with high commendation, sacred 
offices like that for which Uzziah, when 
he attempted to perform it but once, 
was sharply reproved and smitten on 
the spot with leprosy—would all this 
have sufficed to vindicate the applica- 
tion to David of the oracle in the psalm? 
Such conduct might, perhaps, have war- 
ranted the application of the priestly 
title; certainly it could not have war- 
ranted the lofty and emphatic declara- 
tion: ‘“‘ Jehovah hath sworn, and will 
not ay oko Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek.” The 
allegations so boldly made, if they had 
been true, would have amounted merel 
to this, that David exercised siieh 
priestly functions as belonged to all 
princes and heads of families under the 
patriarchal dispensation, before the law 
restricted the priesthood to Aaron and 
his sons—that he was a priest in the 
sense in which Abraham and Jacob 
were priests. But how far is this from 
answering to the grandeur of the oracle! 
The king here addressed is constituted 
a@ priest after the order of Melchizedek, 
to whom Abraham, the patriarchal 
priest,- paid tithe in token of homage, 
and from whom he was content to re- 
ceive a benediction ; and the priesthood 
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is confirmed by the irrevocable oath of 
Jehovah, and declared to be a perpetual 
priesthood. It shows how hard men 
are pressed by the exigencies of their 
theory when they can plead for the 
application to David of a declaration so 
far-reaching and magnificent. 

After all, it is no wonder the Ration- 
alistic interpreters fight hard for the 
identification of David with the priest 
after the order of Melchizedek— the 
throned priest of Zion; for incredible 
as this is, it is less so than any other 
of the non-Messianic interpretations ;— 
than that of Hupfeld, who suggests 
(not without a misgiving) that the 
psalm celebrates the dynasty of David 
rather than any individual king; and 
than that of some others who fancy 
they seo in it areference to the martial 
exploits of the priesthood in the age 
of the Maccabees. Besides these, I do 
not know that there is any other theory 
worth notice, unless it be the wild 
notion of De Wette, that the psalm 
comes from the pen of some prophet 
who chose in this way to express his 
approval of king Uzziah’s presump- 
tuous invasion of the priestly functions ! 
It is to shifts like these that learned 
and able men are driven when they 
abandon the natural and obvious sense 
of this great Messianic psalm.—Binnie. 

The reader will admire the following 
accurate and spirited paraphrase from 
Perowne :-—“‘ Thus saith Jehovah—it is 


his revelation that I hear, it is his- 


word addressed to one who, though he 
be my son, is yet my lord—‘I give thee 
honour and dignity equal to my own, 
I associate thee with myself in kingly 
rule and dominion, until I have sub- 
dued every enemy who shall dare to 
lift himself up against thee.’” 

Then turning to the king who has 
thus been solemnly placed on the throne 
of Jehovah, and who rules as his vice- 
gerent in Zion, the psalmist says, 
“From Zion, thy royal seat, shall 
Jehovah himself, on whose throne thou 
sittest, stretch out the sceptre of thy 
dominion. So close shall be the fellow- 
ship between him and thee. Thou 
shalt sit on his throne, he shall wield 
thy sceptre, his might shall be thy 
might, his kingdom shall be thy king- 
dom, and thou shalt not only subdue 
thine enemies, but before they are yet 
vanquished thou shalt rule in the midst 
of them. When thou goest forth to 
war, thine own people shall flock with 
glad and willing hearts to thy standard, 
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They shall come clad, not in armour, 
but in holy vestments as ministering 
priests, for thou hast consecrated them 
to be thy priestly soldiers. They shall 
come 2 youthful host, in numbers num- 
berless as the dews, bright and fresh as 
the dew from the womb of the morning. 

‘*Yet another solemn word concern- 
ing thee have I heard. It is a word 
confirmed by an oath, the oath of the 
Most High which cannot be broken. 
By that oath he hath made thee Priest 
as well as King; King thou art, Priest 
thou shalt be henceforth. Priest not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, 
or by descent through the Levitical 
priesthood, but after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, Priest therefore not of the 
Jew only, but of the Gentile also,— 
Priest not for a time, but for ever.” 

Then, looking on the leader, the host, 
the conflict, the poet exclaims, ‘‘ The 
Lord, the God of hosts who is with 
thee, O king, who is at thy right hand 
to succour and give thee the victory in 
the battle, hath already crushed the 
rival monarchs that dispute thy sway. 
Thou shalt be a judge and ruler among 
the nations whom he has given thee as 
thine inheritance. The vast battle- 
field is strewn with the corpses of thy 
foes, Far and wide hast thou extended 
thy conquests, vanquishing one leader 
after another; and thou shalt reap the 
fruit of thy victories like a warrior 
who, pressing hotly on the rear of his 
enemies as they flee before him, scarcely 

uses for a moment to snatch a hasty 

ught from the wayside brook, and 
then with renewed ardour, with head 
erect and kindling eye, continues the 
pursuit, Thus shall victory be crowned 
and not a foe remain.” 

3. From the womb of the morning 
thou hast the dew of thy youth. Thy 
‘*youth-like soldiery are as dew for 
beauty” (Hengstenberg); some say also 
in perc succession; and we must 
add, for number too. But is there not 
this other idea—they come suddenly as 
the dew appears, seen all at once under 
the light of the new risen Sun of Right- 
eousness? And may we not adopt yet 
another from Hengstenberg, “* All be- 
gotten from above ”—as Job xxxviii. 28 
might lead us to remember. The metre 
version of Tate and Brady has thus 
expressed some of these views:— - 

“Shall all (redeemed from error's night) 

Appear as numberless and bright 
As crystal drops of morning dew.” 
—Rev. A, A, Bonar. 
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7. He shall drink of the brook in the 
way; therefore shall he lift up the head. 
Not a few interpreters expound this 
verse in a very harsh manner: that the 
carnage would be so great as to cause 
the blood of the slain to flow in torrents, 
out of which Christ, the Conqueror, 
might drink till he was satiated. Akin 
to this is the exposition of those who 
would have it to be a figurative repre- 
sentation of misery and grief, and thus 
descriptive of thé many afflictions to 
which Christ was liable during this 
transitory life. The similitude seems 
rather to be drawn from the conduct 
of brave and powerful generals, who, 
when in hot pursuit of the enemy, do 
not suffer themselves to be diverted 
from their purpose by attending to 
luxuries; but without kneeling down 
are content to quench their thirst by 
drinking of the stream which they are 
passing. It was in this way that Gideon 
found out the brave and warlike sol- 
diers; regarding such as kneeled down 
to drink as destitute of courage, he 
sent them back to their homes. It 
therefore appears to me that David 
figuratively attributes military prowess 
to Christ, declaring that he would not 
take time to refresh himself, but would 
hastily drink of the river which might 
come in his way. This is designed to 
strike his enemies with terror, intim- 
ating to them the rapid apes of 
impending destruction. Should any 
one be disposed to ask, Where, then, is 
that spirit of meekness and gentleness 
with which the Scripture elsewhere in- 
forms us he shall be endued ? Is. xlii. 2, 3; 
lxi. 1, 2; I answer that as a shepherd 
is gentle towards his flock, but fierce 
and formidable towards wolves and 
thieves; in like manner Christ is kind 
and gentle towards those who commit 
themselves to his care, while they who 
wilfully and obstinately reject his yoke, 
shall feel with what awful and terrible 
power he is armed. In Ps. ii. 9 we 
saw that he had in his hand an iron 
sceptre, by which he will beat down all 
the obduracy of his enemies; and, ac- 
cordingly, he is here said to assume 
the aspect of cruelty, with the view of 
taking vengeance upon them. Where- 
fore it becomes us carefully to refrain 
from provoking his wrath against us, 
by a stiff-necked and rebellious spirit, 
when he is tenderly and sweetly invit- 
ing us to come to him,—Calvin. 
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Acrostic Psalms, See Appendix on 
Ps, xxv. The only feasible method (of 
exhibiting the structure of these psalms 
to an English reader) is to omit from 
our alphabet the four letters that are 
of least frequent use, and make the 
two and twenty that remain stand for 
the two and twenty letters of the 
Hebrew. Thus:— 
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Hallelujah! 
J. Adore will I Jehovah with all my heart: 
B oth in the meeting of the upright and 
in the congregation. 
2.C oneeraly great are the deeds of Je- 
ovah : 


D elighters in them search them out. 
3. EB gota for honour and majesty is his 
work : 
For evermore doth his righteousness 
endure. 
4, Gracious and compassionate is Jehovah: 
H is wonderful works hath he made to be 
remembered. 
5. J chovah hath given food to them that 
fear him: 
K ept his covenant for ever. 
6. Loudly hath he declared to his people 
the might of his deeds: 
M aking them to inherit the heathen, 
7. Notable for truth and judgment are the 
deeds of his hand: 
On ot his commandments men may 


rust. 
8. P lanted firmly are they for ever and over: 
Q uestionless is their truth and upright- 
ness, 
9. Redemption hath he sent to his people: 
8 tablished for ever his covenant: 
Terrible and holy is his name. 
U nderstanding pertaineth toall whoobey 
the commandments: 
W isdom’s beginning is the fear of Je- 
hovah : 
Y ears without end shall his praiseendure. 


— Binnie. 
PSALM CXII. 


6. Surely he shall not be moved. There 
is a strange power in piety to beget 
calmness, self-possession, and firmness 
of character, even in the midst of fierce 
assaults and of dire conflicts with 
every kind of adversity and adversary, 
LInther :** Unless there were in us divine 
strength communicated by Christ, it 
would be impossible that we could 
stand against such numerous and mighty 
assaults of temptation.” The righteous 
will not be dismayed when all nature 
isdissolving. Arnd : ‘‘Lookatexamples 
—how Moses says at the Red Sea, Stand 
still and see the salvation of God. How 
does Jehoshaphat stand firm as a wall 
when a hundred thousand men invade 
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the land, and he slays them all with 
one song of praise! How firmly does 
David stand when hunted by Saul! 
How overwhelmed is Saul with despair 
when his land is invaded by the Philis- 
tines, and he seeks advice from a witch! 
What firmness is in Daniel when in the 
lions’ den! What joy in Stephen! How 
did the holy Basilius say when Cesar 
Valens threatened him so dreadfully: 
‘Such bugbears should be set before 
children!’ Athenasius when Julian 
persecuted him: ‘He is a mist, and 
will soon disappear!’” There is indeed 
a fascinating power in the world to 
make its devotees dream of happiness 
as long as their prosperity lasts, But 
it is only the child of God who can 
in triumph repeat Hab. iii. 17, 18.— 
Plumer, 
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With this psalm begins “the Hallel,” 
which was sung at the three great feasts, 
at the feast of the dedication, and at 
the new moons. At the feast of the 
passover it was divided into two parts, 
the first of which, consisting of Ps. 
exiii. cxiv., was sung before the meal, 
that is, before thesecond cup was passed 
round; and the second, consisting of 
Ps, cxv.—cxviii., after the meal, when 
the fourth cup had been filled. This 
last, probably, was ‘‘the hymn” which 
our Lord and his apostles are said to 
have sung (Mat, xxvi. 30; Mark xiv, 26) 
after his last passover. 

Paulus Burgensis styles Ps. cxiii.- 
exvili, Alleluia Judaecorum Magnum, 
and this has been a very usual designa- 
tion. But according to the ancient 
Jewish tradition this series of psalms 
is called simply ‘‘the Hallel,” or some- 
times “‘the Egyptian Hallel,” whereas 
the name ‘‘Great Hallel” is given to 
Ps, exxxvi. (See Delitzsch, from whom 
the above is taken.) The psalm may be 
said to be a connecting link between the 
song of Hannah and the Magnificat of 
the Virgin.—Perowne. 

9, He maketh the barren woman to 
keep house. Hannah’s song in 1 Sam. 
ii, 5-8, seems kept in view, as well 
as God’s own words to David, 2 Sam, 
vii, 8, 9, all to furnish suitable language 
to express redemption-acts. And the 
long-barren woman of ver. 9, while it 
reminds us of Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, 
Manoah’s wife, Elizabeth, who all in 
the end were ‘‘filled with joy,” may 
point to one and the same period of 
the world’s history from its full and 
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final consummation, as does Is, liv. 1. 
Isainh seems expressly to allude to this 
Im as receiving its fulfilment to the 
ull when the Messiah’s work of suffer- 
ing ve liii. ) issues in illimitable blessing 
to Israel and the world.—Rev, A. A. 
Bonar. 
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2. Judah was hissanctuary and Israel 
his dominion. It is indeed remarkable 
that the name of God is not mentioned 
here, and is introduced only at the close 
of the psalm. It may be, as our author 
suggests, that the psalm was designed 
to be used in connection with Ps. cxiii., 
which consists entirely of the praises of 
God. But there is a reason for the 
omission of the name in the first in- 
stance, in the requirements of poetic 
structure and beauty. Addison was 
much struck with the fact in this view. 
*‘T perceived,” says he, ‘‘a beauty in 
the psalm which was new tome. The 
pee utterly conceals the presence of 

in the beginning of it, and rather 
lets a possessive pronoun go without a 
substantive than he will so much as 
mention anything of divinity there... . 
If God had appeared before, there could 
be no wonder why the mountains should 
leap and the sea retire; therefore, that 
this convulsion of nature may be brought 
in with due surprise, his name is not 
mentioned till afterwards, and then, 
with a very agreeable turn of thought, 
God is introduced at once with all his 
majesty.” Hengstenberg has the same 
idea, and observes that the questions 
in ver. 5, 6 would have been anticipated, 
and their appropriateness destroyed, by 
o Pad introduction of the name of 

od. 


PSALM CXV. 


The general tenor of the psalm, and 
its ca contents, make it perfectly 
well suited to the state of things in 
which the series is supposed to have 
been written, namely, that succeeding 
the return from exile, but before the 
aoe rebuilding of the temple. —Alex- 
ander. 


PSALM CXVI. 


Various opinions have been enter- 
tained regarding the date of this beau- 
tiful psalm. Some have assigned it to 
David, others to Hezekiah. The ex- 
pression of feeling in the psalm, ‘‘the 
mingled joy and grief” (Alexander), 
answers well to the times immediately 
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succeeding the return from the cap- 
tivity ; while the Chaldaic forms con- 
stantly occurring in the original seem 
to place the matter beyond a doubt. 
And to this date, and on these grounds, 
the psalm is assigned by Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg, Alexander, Thrupp, and 
Perowne. 

13. The cup of salvation, &c. This 
is doubtless an allusion to the drink- 
offering of strong wine poured out 
before the Lord in the holy place (Num. 
xxviii. 7). But the Jews had also in 
their families a more private cup of 
thanksgiving, as well for the common 
benefits of life, as for the more marked 
instances of the Lord’s mercies and de- 
liverances, The use of this was daily, 
at each meal, and more solemn at a 
festival, On the daily occasions the 
master took the cup, and thus ‘‘ called 
upon the name of the Lord :” ‘‘Blessed 
be our God, the Lord of the world, who 
hath created the fruit of the vine;” 
and having first drunk of it himself, it 
was presented in order to all who were 
present. This observance was more 
marked at the celebration of the pass- 
over, and was followed by Christ at the 
last passover which he kept with his 
disciples.—Kitto, Pict. Bible, 
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Of the psalms written after the re- 
turn, a large proportion were primarily 
designed for use in the temple service. 
So strongly marked is this design, that, 
if they were collected into one book, 
it might be entitled, ‘‘The Songs of the 
Second Temple.” Some of them are 
very short—Ps, exxxiv. for example. 

Ps. cxvii. belongs also to this time. 
It is the shortest of all the psalms; the 
shortest, but not the least weighty. It 
is cited in the epistle to the Romans as 
celebrating beforehand the calling of 
the Gentiles; for it invites them to 
unite with God’s ancient people in wor- 
shipping him. Since the invitation is 
addressed to all the nations, we may 
look upon it as truly a millennial song. 
Overleaping the intervening centuries, 
it anticipates the happy time when the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall be brought 
in.— Binnie, 

PSALM CXVIII, 


These temple songs are not all short. 
Some of them are among the longest in 
the Psalter. Ps. cxviii, may be named 
as a beautiful example. It is evidentl 
a temple song; and the critics, wit 
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great unanimity, ascribe it to the cen- 
tury after the return. The precise 
occasion on which it was written is a 
point on which peenions differ ; some of 
the critics, like Ewald, holding that it 
‘was composed. to be sung at the feast 
of tabernacles, when the remnant who 
returned commenced to offer again the 
daily sacrifice; others, with Hengsten- 
berg, connecting it with the laying of 
the foundation of the house; while 
others again, with Delitzsch, connect 
it with the solemnity of the dedication. 
The truth seems to be that it is simply 
a festal psalm of the second temple, 
which may well have been sung on any 
or all of the occasions named by the 
critics, but is not to be restricted to 
any one in particular. It breathes a 
spirit of jubilant trust in the Lord, in 
the midst of infinite difficulties and 
perils. Its trumpet tones made it one 
of Luther’s favourites. In the mid- 
summer of 1530,. when Melancthon was 
deputed to present the Confession of 
the Protestant churches of Germany to 
the diet at Augsburg, Luther was ad- 
vised to abstain from any public appear- 
ance. Looking out from his retirement 
on the perils of the time, ‘‘the sea and 
the waves roaring, and men’s hearts 
failing them from fear,” he found in 
Ps, cxviii. a word in season, and set his 
pen to work on an exposition of it. In 
the dedication, which is dated “ex 
Eremo, the 1st of July, mpxxx.,” he 
gives characteristic expression to his 
love for this portion of the divine Word. 
‘* Since I am obliged to sit here idle in 
the desert, and, moreover, must some- 
times spare my head, and give it a rest 
and holiday from my great task of 
translating all the prophets, I have 
gone back to my mine of wealth, my 
treasure. J have taken in hand my 
precious psalm, the Confitemini, and 
pat on paper my meditations upon it. 

or it is my oe that I delight in. 
For although the whole Psalter and the 
Holy Scripture is dear to me, my proper 
comfort and life, I have taken so to this 
psalm in particular that I must call it 
my own. Many a service has it done 
me; out of many great perils has it 
helped me, when help I had none, either 
from emperor, or king, or saint, or wise 
and prudent. I would not give it in 
exchange for the honour, wealth, and 
power of all the world, pope, Turk, and 
emperor. In calling the psalm mine 
own, I rob no man of it, Christ is mine, 
nevertheless he is the same Christ to 
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all the saints that he is to me. Would 
God that all the world would challenge 
the. psalm for their own as I do; it 
would be such friendly contention as 
gearce any unity or love could compare 
with, Alas! that there should be so 
few, even among those who might well 
do it, who will once say to the Holy 
Scriptures, or to some partic psalm, 
Thou art my book: thou shalt be mine 
own psalm.” —Binnie. 

12, They compassed me about like bees; 
they are quenched as the fire of thorns. 
The reader has here in miniature two 
of the finest images in Homer; which, 
if his curiosity demands to be gratified, 
he will find illustrated and enlarged, 
Iliad, ii, ver. 86. 


The following host, 
Poured forth by thousands, darkens all the 
coast. 
As from some rocky cleft the shepherd sees, 
Clustering, in heaps on heaps, the driving 


bees 
Rolling and blackening, swarms succeeding 


swarins, 

With deeper murmurs and more hoarse 
alarms ;. 

Dusky they spread, a close embodied crowd, 

And o'er the veil descends the living cloud ; 

So from the tents and ships a lengthening 


train 
eee all the beach and wide o’ershades the 
plain 
Along the region runs a deafening sound ; 
Beneath their footateps groans the trembling 


rund, 
a —Pope’s Translation. 


The other image, the fire consuming 
the thorns, we find in the same book, 
ver, 455; 


As on some mountain, through the lofty 


ve, 
Firs orankling flames ascend and blaze above; 
The fires expanding, as the winds arise, 
sat their long beams, and kindle half the 
skies: 
So, from the polished arms and brazen 
shields, 
co rags g splendour flashed along the 
elds, 


—Pope’s Translation. 


The arms resembling a gleaming fire 
is common both to the psalmist and 
Homer; but the idea of that fire being 
quenched when the army was conquered 
is peculiar to the psalmist.—Adam 
Clarke. 

22. The stone which the builders 1e- 
fused is become the head stone of the 
corner, It is to be regretted that the 
rege should have maintained that 

e 
particular, had no original or designed 


psalm in general, and this verse in | psalm 
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reference to the Messiah, but simply 
contained principles and statements 
which might be accommodated to him, 
or *‘ might be used as expressive of what 
occurred to him.” There does not seem 
to be any serious difficulty in the way 
of Messianic reference either in ver. 10 
or 17, to both of which the author has 
made his appeal. (See his introduction 
to the psalm.) For if we understand 
the compassing nations (ver. 10) of the 
Samaritans, Idumeans, and Ammonites, 
who sought to hinder the Jews in re- 
building the city and temple, it is not 
inconsistent with the usage of prophecy 
to carry the mind forward to the Re- 
deemer and his church, against whom 
the nations rise in vain. Again, if we 
suppose the restored nation and church 
of Israel at this time to rejoice in the 
assurance that they should not be de- 
livered over to death or extinction, have 
we not a foreshadowing of the grand 
assurance that Christ and his church 
shall endure for ever, and discover and 
proclaim the works of God? 

But it is not necessary to the Mes- 
sianic sense of particular passages in a 
psalm that we should be able to inter- 
pest the entire psalm in all its parts of 

im. Whatever, therefore, may be 
thought of the above remarks, we main- 
tain that the express and frequent ap- 
plications of ver. 22 in the New Testa- 
ment to Christ by himself and, his 
apostles must be held as setting the 
matter at rest for ever. 

We subjoin Perowne’s note, as it con- 
tains a Phas exposition of principles, 
and renders it unnecessary to remark 
on other prophetic parts of the psalm :— 
‘Under this figure, suggested, nodoubt, 
by the building of the temple, and the 
poor aspect it presented as compared 
with the first temple, is denoted pri- 
marily the people of Israel. They had 
been despised by their heathen masters, 
but now, by the good hand of their 
God upon them, they had been lifted 
up into a place of honour. They, re- 
jected of men, were chosen of God as 
the foundation-stone of that new spiri- 
tual building which Jehovah was about 
to erect; that temple of the world, the 
foundation of which was to be laid in 
Zion. In Mat. xxi. 42-44; Mark xii. 
10, 11; Luke xx. 17, our Lord applies 
the words of this and the next verse to 
himself. The quotation was, it would 
seem, purposely taken from the same 
from which the multitude had 
just before taken their words of saluta- 
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tion, as they went forth to meet him 
and conduct him in triumph into Jer- 
usalem. But there is more than an 
application of the words, Israel is not 
only a figure of Christ, there is an 
organic unity between him and them. 
Whatever, therefore, is true of Israel 
in a lower sense, is true in its highest 
sense of Christ. Is Israel God's ‘ first- 
born son?’ The name in its fulfilment 
belongs to Christ (Mat. ii, 15); if Israel 
is ‘the servant of Jehovah,’ he is so 
only as aberrecdly representing him 
who said, ‘My meat is to do the will 
of him who sent me, and to finish his 
work.’ If Israel is the rejected stone 
made the head of the corner, this is 
far truer of him who was indeed re- 
jected of men; but chosen of God and 
precious; the corner-stone of the one 
great living temple of the redeemed, 
whether Jews or Gentiles (comp. Eph. 
ii. 20). See the use of the same figure 
in its application to our Lord by Peter, 
Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

‘*The passage which forms the con- 
necting link between this psalm and the 
New Testament quotations is Is, xxviii. 
16, ‘Behold it is I who have laid 
securely in Zion a stone, a tried pre- 
cious corner-stone, most securely lai 
he that believeth (t.c. resteth thereon 
shall not flee (through fear of any evil).’ 
In this passage the Messianic reference 
is still more direct, even if we suppose 
a primary reference to the house of 
David. Te is interpreted as Messianic 
both by the Targum and, amongst the 
rabbinical commentators, by Rashi. 
In marked contrast with this, it is sai 
of Babylon, Jer. li. 26, ‘They shall not 
take of thee a stone for a corner, nor a 
stone for a foundation.’” 
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There is no psalm in the whole col- 
lection which has more the appearance 
of having been exclusively designed for 
practical and personal improvement, 
without any reference to national, or 
even to ecclesiastical relations, than 
the one before us, which is wholly oc- 
cupied with praises of God’s Word or 
written revelation, as the only source 
of spiritual strength and comfort, and 
with prayers for grace to make a profit- 
able use of it, The prominence of this 
one theme is sufficiently apparent from 
the fact to which the Masora directs 
attention, that there is only one verse 
which does not contain some title or 
description of the Word of God. But 
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notwithstanding this peculiar character, 
the position of the psalm in the collec- 
tion, and especially its juxtaposition 
with respect to Ps. cviii.-cxviii., its 
kindred tone of mingled gratitude and 
sadness, and a great variety of minor 
verbal correspondences, have led some 
of the best interpreters to look upon it 
as the conclusion of the whole series or 
system of psalms, supposed to have been 
written for the use of the returned Jews, 
at or near the time of the founding of 
the second temple. The opinion, held 
by some of the same writers, that the 
ideal speaker, throughout this psalm, 
is Israel, considered as the church or 
chosen people, will never commend 
itself as natural or likely to the mass 
of readers, and is scarcely consistent 
with such passages as ver. 63, 74, 79, 
and others, where the speaker expressly 
distinguishes himself as an individual 
from the body of the people. The same 
difficulty, in a less degree, attends the 
national interpretation of the psalmsim- 
mediately preceding. Perhaps the best 
mode of reconciling the two views is by 
supposing that this psalm was intended 
as a manual of pious and instructive 
thoughts, designed for popular improve- 
ment, and especially for that of the 
younger generation after the return 
from exile, and that the person speak- 
ing is the individual believer, not as an 
isolated personality, but as a member 
of the general body, with which he 
identifies himself so far, that many ex- 
pressions of the psalm are appropriate 
only to certain persons or to certain 
classes in the ancient Israel. To this 
design of popular instruction, and espe- 
cially to that of constant repetition and 
reflection, the psalm is admirably suited 
by its form and structure. The alpha- 
betical arrangement, of which it is at 
once the most extended and most per- 
fect specimen, and the aphoristic char- 
acter, common to all alphabetic psalms, 
are both adapted to assist the memory 
as well as to give point to the imme- 
diate impression. It follows, of course, 
that the psalm was rather meant to be 
a storehouse of materials for pious 
meditation than a discourse for con- 
tinuous perusal, At the same time, 
the fact of its existence in the Psalter 
is presumptive proof that it was used 
in public worship either as a whole, or 
in one or more of the twenty-twostanzas 
into which it is divided, corresponding 
to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
all the eight verses of each paragraph 
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hestaning with the same Hebrew letter. 
nder. 

Of the Bible acrostics, the most note- 
worthy, in every respect, is Ps, cxix. 
Its structure.is exceedingly simple. The 
hundred and seventy-six verses of which 
it consists are alphabetical couplets, 
being eight forevery letter; so that there 
are twenty-two alphabetical stanzas, 
each containing eight couplets. Here 
also it is easy to discover the reason 
that led to the adoption of the alpha- 
betical arrangement. The psalm is a 
meditation on God’s law—the medita- 
tion of a soul in the presence of the 
Lord and in communion with him. In 
such @ psalm it is sententious wisdom 
rather than high poetry that we look for: 
and a better vehicle for the aphorisms 
of sententious wisdom could hardly be 
imagined than that which is furnished 
by this acrostic. If, as we believe, it 
dates from the age of Ezra, it affords a 
welcome corroboration to the conclu- 
sion we reached on other grounds, that 
Ezra and his contemporary scribes were 
men of a very different stamp from 
those who bore the same title at a later 
period. We discern in them, no doubt, 
the familiar features of the scribe. The 
jots and tittles of the law were not 
despicable in their eyes. Raised up to 
edit the Old Testament Scriptures, they 
did the work well. But they had an 
eye and a heart that could appreciate 
the weightier matters of the law. They 
could look up from their studies about 
the letter of the divine word, and ejacu- 
late to God such prayersas these, ‘‘Open 
thou mine eyes that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law;” ‘‘My 
soul breaketh for the longing that it 
hath unto thy judgments at all times ;” 
** Let my heart be sound in thy statutes, 
that I be not ashamed.” 

It is curious and not uninstructive to 
mark the opinions expressed regarding 
this psalm by the modern critics. Most 
of them have remarked, and very justly, 
that, like the rest of the sacred acrostics, 
it seldom rises into the region of poetry; 
being rather a versified meditation than 
@ poem in the strict sense of the word. 
But some have gone further. Dr. Hup- 
feld, for example, whose Commentary 
on the Psalms, the fruit of the studies 
of a lifetime, is in many respects in- 
valuable, ventures to charge it with 
** monotony and poverty of thought,” 
and to contrast it disparagingly with 
the other psalms of the sententious or 
aphoristic order. An opinion like this 
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is worthy of being put on record, as 
illustrating an observation which in 
these days it is very important that 
pear should lay to heart and remem- 
. Avery able man, learned, pains- 
taking, of excellent literary taste, and 
honest enough in his way, may neverthe- 
less be utterly incompetent in matters 
lying within the domain of spiritual 
religion, The criticism of the learned 
commentator reminds one of a remark 
in Augustine’s preface to his homilies 
on the same psalm. After mentioning 
that a sense of the difficulty attaching 
to a just exposition of this particular 
arg had long deterred him from pub- 
hing anything on it, as he had done 
upon all the rest, he goes on to say, 
** Doubtless there are other psalms re- 
puted difficult, the sense of which really 
ls wrapped in obscurity. But then, 
whatever else may be difficult about 
them, this at least is plain, that they 
are obscure. Notso here. This psalm 
has an air of simplicity that might 
lead one to suppose that what it requires 
is a hearer or reader, not an expositor.” 
Our Rationalistic critics, it is plain, have 
not mastered the difficulty so wittily 
pointed out by Augustine. They have 
not discovered that the psalm is deep. 
Its scope and probable history have 
been admirably explained by Matthew 
Henry. ‘‘It seems to me,” he observes, 
‘to be a collection of (the psalmist’s) 
pious and devout ejaculations, the short 
and sudden breathings and elevations 
of his soul to God, which he wrote 
down as they occurred, and, toward 
the latter end of his life, gathered out 
of his day-book where they lay scattered, 
added to them many like words, and 
digested them into this psalm, in which 
there is seldom any coherence between 
the verses, but, like Solomon’s Pro- 
verbs, it is a chest of gold rings, not a 
chain of gold links. And we may not 
only learn,” he adds, “by the psalmist’s 
example, to accustom ourselves to such 
pious ejaculations, which are an excel- 
lent means of maintaining communion 
with God and keeping the heart in 
frame for the most solemn exercises of 
religion, but we must make use of the 
psalmist’s words, both for the exciting 
and for the expressing of our devout 
affections. What some have said of 
this psalm is true. He that shall read 
it considerately, it will either warm 
him or shame him.” Those who have 
visited much among the godly in afflic- 
tion will not hesitate to prefer this 
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estimate of Ps, cxix, to Dr. Hupfeld’s, 
So far from being monotonous and 
jejune, it possesses quite a singular apti- 
tude to refresh the souls of the weary; 
its two-and-twenty clusters yield the 
wine of the kingdom as copiously as 
any to be found in all the Bible. The 
remark applies, although in a somewhat 
lower degree, to several other alpha- 
betical psalms—Ps, xxv. xxxiv. and 
xxxvii, If inferior to many others in 
poetical embellishment, they are inferior 
to none in the variety and richness of 
the aliment they minister to devout 
meditation.— Binnie, 

-Hengstenberg calls the psalm “A 
Children’s Sermon.” But it suits all 
classes. From its alphabetical char- 
acter the Masora entitle it “‘The Great 
Alphabet ;” but from its peculiar excel- 
lence many style it ‘‘The Saints’ Alpha- 
bet.” Bishop Cowper calls it “A Holy 
Alphabet, so plain that children may 
understand it—so rich and instructive 
that the wisest and most experienced 
may learn something from it.” Clarke: 
‘Like all other portions of divine re- 
velation, it is elegant, important, and 
useful.” Jebb: “It is well known 
that upon no portion of holy Scripture 
have so many practical commentaries 
been written. . . . It has been justly 
considered in all ages of the church as 
a storehouse of religious wisdom.” One 
of its highest excellencies is its varied 
instruction on the nature of true, ex- 
experimental religion. In this psalm, 
says Venn, ‘‘the whole inner man is 
delineated, and the several changing 
frames of our poor hearts, and theseveral 
blessed motions and inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit, are touched in a very affect- 
ing manner. This is the psalm I have 
often had recourse to when I could find 
ho spirit of prayer in my own heart, 
and at length the fire was kindled and 
I could. pray.” President Edwards, in 
his work on Religious Affections, says: 
‘*T know of no other part of the Holy 
Scriptures where the nature and evi- 
dences of true and sincere godliness are 
so fully and largely insisted on and 
delineated.” —Plumer. 


PSALMS CXX.-CXXXIV. 


Songs of Degrees. A considerable 
variety of opinion exists with regard to 
the meaning: of this title, as may be 
seen from the author’s introduction to 
the first in the series, The opinion that 
the songs of degrees or ascents were used 
in connection with the periodical going 
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up of the tribes to Jerusalem, seems to 
be gaining ground, Mudge, Hengsten- 
berg, Alexander, and Oehler (article 
**Psalms” in Imperial Bible-Diction- 
ary) adopt and defend this view. It is 
the view adopted in a very admirable 
little volume on the Pilgrim Psalms, 
by Dr. M‘Michael of Dunfermline, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history to the 
United Presbyterian Church. We de- 
sign to draw on the materials furnished 
by the professor in his exposition of 
these songs. 

The objections alleged by Mr. Barnes 
against this view will be found ably 
and satisfactorily, if not conclusively, 
met in the following extracts from 
Hengstenberg and Oehler :— 

Other expositors seek the origin of 
the appellation in the fact-that these 
songs were sung by the pilgrims who 
went up yearly to Jerusalem at the 
great festivals. This explanation is un- 
doubtedly the correct one. The mby is 
the usual expression for these festival- 
journeys ; comp, Ps. cxxii, 4; Ex, xxxiv. 
24; 1 Ki. xii. 27, 28. The mbynn, the 
journeys to Jerusalem, by way of pre- 
eminence, can only be those ordinary 
journeys which were hanks repeated 
and prescribed in the law; comp. Ps. 
exxii, 4, other journeys to Jeru- 
salem would have needed some expres- 
sion added to define them. Further, 
the oldest to all appearance of these 
pilgrim-songs, that, viz., which was 
composed by David soon after the ele- 
vation of Zion to the sanctuary, and at 
the commencement of the pilgrimages 
to it, Ps, cxxii,, contains two clauses 
explanatory of the myn, corresponding 
to the explanation of the Sun in Ps, 
XXxil, viz., “we will go to the house 
of the Lord,” in ver. 1, and “‘to which 
the tribes go up,” wy in ver. 4. The 
circumstance, moreover, that some of 
these psalms have, in accordance with 
the most manifest internal marks, been 
used for this purpose, is quite decisive. 
This is the case with Ps, cxxi., which, 
according to ver. 1, was designed to be 
sung in view of the mountains of Jer- 
usalem, and is manifestly an evening 
sopg for the sacred band of pilgrims, 
to be sung in the last night-watch, the 
figures of which are also peculiarly 
suitable for a pilgrim-gong 3 and with 
Ps, cxxii., which, according to the ex- 
press announcement in the introduc- 
tion, was sung when thé sacred pilgrim 
trains had reached the gates of Jeru- 
salem, and halted for the purpose of 
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forming in order for the solemn pro- 
cession into the sanctuary, Ps. oxxxiv. 
Besides this, we may add finally, that 
according to this interpretation, all the 
common peculiarities of these psalms 
are easily accountedfor. Thesimplicity, 
the want of the parallelism, the artless 
way of forming a transition by a word 
retained from the preceding verse, the 
brevity, all these are peculiarities of 
sacred popular and pilgrim song. 

The objections which have been urged 
against this interpretation are insigni- 
ficant. Thus it has been said that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that such 
mournful songs as are these psalms to 
some extent, could have been sung in 
the course of the joyful journeys to 
Jerusalem, Just as if the tone of these 
festival journeys would not be entirely 
dependent upon the then existing con- 
dition of the people! No one will deny 
that the nameless psalms truly emanated 
from the innermost feelings of the 
people at the time when they were 
originally composed; and the people 
could at that time find in them only 
a representation of their own state. 
Next, it is objected that several of 
these psalms contain no reference to 
such a special occasion. But such a 
reference was not in every case neces- 
sary; the contents might be general, 
and the indicating of the purpose of the 
psalms might be attended to only in 
the form and appearance which they 
were made to assume; and this is really 
the case. 

The practice of travelling to Jerusalem 
at the festivals had already taken dee 
root even in the days of David an 
Solomon. We see this clearly from the 
conduct of Jeroboam in 1 Ki. xii. 28, 
comp. also at Ps, cxxii. It was hence 
very natural that David, who employed 
his gift of sacred song in ministering 
to all the wants of the people of God, 
should attend to this matter also, and 
that Solomon should continue the work. 
The pilgrimages suffered grievous inter- 
pepeoe from the separation of the ten 
tribes; and it was only in the days of 
the new colony that they regained their 
ancient importance. In these days a 
third pilgrim poet arose to take his 
place alongside of the two ancient ones, 
who wrought up his own productions 
along with those of his predecessors 
cee well-arranged whole, a pilgrim- 

ook. 

The whole is grouped around Ps. 
exxvii., which was composed by Solo- 
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mon, who stands in middle between the 
first and the last of the pilgrim-poets, 
On both sides there stands a heptade of 
pilgrim-songs, consisting of two psalms 
composed by David, and five new ones, 
which have no name. The seven is 
divided both times by the four and the 
three. Each heptade contains the name 
of Jehovah twenty-four times; each of 
the connected groups, Ps, cxx.-cxxiii., 
CXXIV.-CXXVL, cxxViii.-—cxxxi., cxxxli.- 
exxxiv., twelve times; this cannot he 
accidental, and it renders it evident 
that the collector of the whole must be 
identical with the author of the name- 
less psalms.—Hengstenberg. 

Ewald sees in the foresaid fifteen 
psalms, songs which were sung on the 
return journey of the Israelites from 
Babylon. The plural ma‘aloth would 
have to be explained in this way, that 
there were several journeys of the ex- 
iles. Against this explanation it can- 
not be objected that Ps. cxxii, cxxiv. 
exxxi. bear the name of David, Ps. 
exxvii, the name of Solomon. For cer- 
tainly older songs also might be assigned 
for the object named. But perhaps it 
is against Ewald’s hypothesis, that the 
contents of the psalms are not suitable 
for that purpose—least of all the con- 
tents of Ps, cxxii., where Jerusalem is 
presupposed as a city again built with 
palaces, The correct view will be, that 
ma aloth signifies the regular pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem; and we accordingly 
have here a-collection of songs for the 
pilgrims of Zion. To this view several 
things point in these psalms. For ex- 
ample, Ps, cxxi. is evidently a journey- 
song. Ps. cxxii. begins: ‘‘I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord. Our feet 
shall stand within thy gates, O Jeru- 
salem,” &c. It is true some of these 

ms have a more general a ede 
inasmuch as they have for their subject 
Israel’s distress, the consolation which 
Israel draws from the divine promise, 
and the like. But to sing of these 
things suited right well for those who 
were on their pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
to worship the Lord.—Oehler. 
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3, 4. What shall be given unto thee? 
or what shall be done unto thee, thou false 
tongue? &c. This passage admits of 
two interpretations. Some scholars 
read the whole as an address to the 
slanderer: ‘‘ What shall a deceitful 
tongue give to thee, and what shall it 
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profit thee? No doubt your calumnies 
are sharp as arrows of the mighty war- 
rior, and they burn as long as coals of 
juniper. Well, but what benefit do 
they confer upon you?” This is-an 
excellent meaning. It is a fair ques- 
tion to a person who carries on such a 
vile trade. What will you on by at- 
tacking the righteous? Will you in- 
crease your own happiness by cherish- 
ing malice? Will it promote your 
pecuniary interests? Will it make you 
more loved and honoured in the rela- 
tions of social life? Will it prepare 
you for acceptance with the Judge, 
when all nations shall assemble before 
his tribunal, to give an account of their 
doings? Cuan you ever succeed in car- 
rying out your nefarious designs against 
the man who is clothed from head to 
foot in armour of heavenly temper? 
No. Sharp and burning may be the 
arrows, strong may be the arm, and 
true es A the eye; but the fiery darts 
fall back harmless from the shield of 
faith, and lie cold upon the ground. 
The enemies of David could not deprive 
him of the high honours bestowed upon 
him by God; and humiliated and de- 
feated, the question might be a tote 
to them with marvellous point: at 
good had you from your lip of false- 
ood and your tongue of deceit? 

We prefer, however, reading the pas- 
sage as it stands in the authorized 
version. In this case the third verse 
inquires of the calumniator what penalty 
shall be inflicted upon him. ‘* What 
shall be given unto thee? or what 
shall be done unto thee, false tongue?” 
The fourth verse supplies the answer : 
“Sharp arrows of the mighty, with 
coals of juniper.” The world’s sin is 
the world’s punishment. <A correspon- 
dence is frequently observed between 
the transgression and the retribution. 
The evil we had prepared for others. is 
afterwards applied to our own lips. 
He who sows serpents’ teeth need not 
lookforajoyousharvest. ‘‘Theheathen 
are sunk down in the pit that they 
made: in the net which they hid is 
their own foot taken.”—M'‘Michael. 
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The idea is a very probable one, that 
the psalm was the evening song of the 
sacred pilgrim band, sung on retiring to 
rest upon the last evening, when the 
long wished-for termination of their 
wandering, the mountains of Jerusalem, 
had come into view in the distance. In 
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this case we obtain a suitable connec- 
tion with the following psalm, which 
would be sung one station further on, 
when the pilgrims were at the gates of 
Jerusalem. In this case we find an 
explanation of the fact, that in the 
middle point of the psalm there stands 
the Lord as the keeper of Israel, with 
reference to the declaration, ‘‘I kee 
thee,” which was addressed to the patri- 
arch as he slept on his pilgrimage; and 
in this case also ‘‘he neither slumbereth 
nor sleepeth,” is seen in its true light. — 
Hengstenberg. 

In reading this psalm one has a feel- 
ing that it is the evening song of the 
pilgrims as they go up to Jerusalem 
from their various districts, ‘to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord.” 
The day's journey is over, and they 
have reached that high land where the 
Holy City first bursts Lag their view, 
with that glorious temple in the midst, 
its pure marble shining like a huge 
mountain of snow. Before the wearied 
pilgrims compose themselves to rest, 
they unite in declaring their trust in 
the Keeper of Israel, who neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps. The pan is sung, 
and it rises upward and upward, until 
it enters the ear of Him who is the 
hearer of prayer, and who, of all tem- 
ples, prefers the humble and contrite 

eart. They lie down in the open air, 
the stars rush out one by one, as if to 
keep sentry over them, and soon all is 
still.—M ‘Michael. 

3. He that keepeth thee will not slum- 
ber. That great eye never closes, That 
great eye is as bright and piercing as 
ever, and not for a single instant is the 
vigilance relaxed. A poor woman, as 
the eastern story has it, came to the 
sultan one day and asked compensation 
for the loss of some property. ‘‘How 
did you lose it?” said the monarch. 
“I fell asleep,” was the reply, “and a 
robber entered my dwelling.” ‘Why 
did you fall asleep?” ‘‘I fell aslee 
because I believed that you wereawake.” 
The sultan was so much delighted with 
the answer of the woman, that he 
ordered her loss to be made up. But 
what is true, only by a legal fiction, of 
human governments, that they never 
sleep, is true in the most absolute sense 
with reference to the divine govern- 
ment. We can sleep in safety because 
our God is ever awake. We are safe, 
because he never slumbers. Jacob had 
a beautiful picture of the ceaseless care 
of divine providence on the night when 
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he fied from his father’s house. The 
lonely traveller slept on the ground, 
with the stones for his pillow and the 
sky for his canopy. He had a won- 
drous vision of a ladder stretching from 
earth to heaven, on which angels were 
seen ascending and descending. And 
he heard Jehovah saying to him, ‘‘ Be- 
hold I am with thee, and will keep thee 
in all places whither thou goest,”— 
M‘ Michael. 
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An introduction of two verses stands 
instead of a title, announcing the object 
of the psalm. The preceding 
was intended to be sung in sight of 
Jerusalem, and this one at the gates of 
the city, where the pilgrim train had 
halted for the purpose of arranging the 
solemn procession to the sanctuary.... 
The title attributes the psalm to David 
as its author; and internal evidence 
confirms it. The design of the psalm 
can only be explained in connection 
with the times of David. Its design is 
to conciliate.the affections of the people 
for the new capital; to procure for it 
that place in their feelings which it 
occupied externally. Ver. 3 takes for 
granted that Jerusalem had recently, 
for the first time, become a beautifully 
built city; and this was the case in 
David’s time. At all events, the de- 
scription of Jerusalem, as a city beauti- 
fully built, well compacted, adorned 
with palaces, and fortified, here and in 
ver. 7, points to a time before the cap- 
tivity.... 

The reasons which have been adduced 
against the Davidic origin of the psalm 
are of no force, The assertion that 
ver. 2 is not applicable to David, but 
only to the pilgrims who approached 
the city from without, is set aside by 
the remark, that David here, as he 
frequently did (for example Ps. xx. 
xxi.), sung from the soul of the people. 
The mention of the house of the Lord, 
in ver. 1 and 9, does not lead to the 
time after the building of Solomon’s 
temple, for it is undeniable that even 
the early sanctuary was known by this 
name; comp, Ps. v. 7; xxvii. 4; lv. 14; 
and at Ps. lii. 8. The assertion that 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem did not come 


into general use till some time after the | 


reign of David, when uniformity of 
public worship had been completely 
established, depends upon the idea, 
which is not at all borne out by history, 
that the directions contained in the 
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Pentateuch, as to there being only one 
sanctuary, were not observed till a 
later age. It has been proved in the 
treatise on the Pentateuch and the 
time of the judges, in vol. iii. of the 
Beitr., that, during the whole period 
of the judges, the people had only one 
sanctuary, and that to it were brought 
the sacrifices of the whole nation, and 
that the great festivals, especially the 
passover, were celebrated in accordance 
with the directions of the law, Ex. 
xxiii, 15-17; xxxiv. 23; Deut. xvi. 16. 
That the sanctuary in Jerusalem, under 
David, did in reality come exactly into 


alm | t2e place of the earlier one at Shiloh, 


is clear from the fact, that the ark of 
the covenant was there, “‘the heart of 
the Israelitish religion,” and, indeed, 
the ark of the covenant rising from its 
grave (comp. Beitr. p. 48, ss.), as inti- 
mated by the circumstance, that, as 
soon as it was consecrated, sacrifices 
were offered before it (2 Sam, vi. 5, 13). 
The matter finally is put beyond a4 
doubt by the psalms of David’s age, for 
they speak only of one sanctuary, the 
sanctuary at Jerusalem (comp. at Ps. 
xv. 1). The old tabernacle, indeed, at 
Gibeon, still continued to exist, but 
only asaruin. David did not act like 
the breakers of images; he respected 
externally the attachments of the 
people, but with happy effect he did 
everything he could to turn the regard 
of the people more and more towards 
Jerusalem: and the psalm before us, 
along with others, served this object— 
its design being to awaken love, devout 
love, for Jerusalem and its sanctuary. 
There are, besides, distinct traces of 
solemn processions to the sanctuary in 
the time of David, Ps. xlii. 4; Iv. 14.— 
The mention of the house of David 
cannot seem strange. David had found- 
ed a new house instead of the house of 
Saul, .2 Sam. iii. 1. Even before the 
promise which he received through 
Nathan, he hoped and wished that he 
would continue to reign in his posterity 
(comp. at Ps, xxi. 4; cxxxviii. 3), and 
after that promise he always looked 
upon himacl?’ as the founder of a family 
which was to last for ever, for example, 
Ps. xviii. 20.—Finally, the assertion 
that the language is that of a later age 
has no further foundation to rest on 
than the w occurring twice instead of 
vor. This form, however, occurs in a 
much older song, that of Deborah; and 
in the present instance it need occasion 
very little difficulty, occurring, as it 
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does, in a popular song, which consists 
of the language of ordinary life, and 
may be jel ga to contain forms 
which would afterwards appear in 
written language. 

far as concerns the time of compo- 
sition, the psalm takes for granted that 
Jerusalem had already become the ec- 
clesiastical and civil capital. It cannot, 
therefore, have been composed before 
2 Sam, vi.; but it must have been com- 
posed shortly after that period, as its 
design is to render popular the new 
institution, to endear to the affections 
of the people the city ‘“‘which was the 
bond of sacred union.”—Hengstenberg. 

4, Whither the tribes go up. The 
church is still the centre of union. To 
this sacred place the tribes of God are 
ever going up, in accordance with the 
divine statute, “to give thanks unto 
the name of>the Lord.” All local 
peculiarities, all national distinctions, 
vanish in the house of God. The Asi- 
atic and the Esquimaux, the Red 
Indian and the islander of the Southern 
Ocean, the African and the European, 
assemble here as one family; and 
throwing aside all sectional feuds and 
rivalries, they':worship on the same 
holy mountain. The great bond of 
union is Christ, and, joined to Him 
who is our living Head, we are mem- 
bers of one another. All one in Christ. 
There is one Father, one Redeemer, one 
Holy Ghost. There is one condemna- 
tion, and there is one redemption; one 
cross of atonement, one throne of grace, 
one home in heaven. Wherever be- 
lievers meet, they can sing the same 
psalms, and repeat the same prayers, 
The house of God disowns all the dis- 
tinctions of earth: ‘‘The rich and poor 
meet together; the Lord is the maker 
of them all.” Religion forms the great 
uniting principle, while sin is the source 
of all disorder. Love to man has its 
deepest roots in love to God; and we 
anticipate that bright millennial period 
when “the mountain of the house of 
the Lord shall be established in the top 
of the mountains,” and all nations 
shall flow into it, and meet there as 
friends and brothers, members of the 
Holy Catholic Church, Pray and la- 
bour; and urge forward the chariot- 
wheels of the Redeemer. — Pilgrim 
Psalms. 

6. They shall prosper that love thee. 
A consuming zeal for the house of God 
is common to all the psalms. So many 
of them are either lamentations over 
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the reverses of Zion or songs of thanks- 
giving because of her prosperity, and so 
distinctly do they thus reflect her con- 
temporary fortunes, that the careful 
student of the national history finds 
little difficulty in affixing to many of 
them the date at which they were com- 
posed and first sung. One consequence 
is, that God has thus provided songs 
adapted to every variety of condition 
in which the church can be placed. 
Another scarcely less important is, 
that the faithful are admonished to 
raise themselves out of that selfish 
isolation,—that entire absorption in the 
concerns of their own personal well- 
being, —into which even good men are 
apt to fall. I believe that the lesson 
just named is one which very many 
God-fearing people have sadly failed to 
lay to heart. They can sing that half 
of the Psalter which expresses the 
various exercises of personal piety; but 
the other half, which summons them 
to remember Zion, calls forth little of 
warm sympathy from their hearts. 
Even in the interest of personal piety 
itself, this is to be lamented. Job’s 
captivity was turned when he prayed 
for his friends: and it has many a time 
been found that believers who before 
were troubled with weakness and per- 
pecnel fears, have been lifted up into a 

igher and brighter and serener region, 
when, looking no more on their own 
things only, they have become absorbed 
in labours and prayers in behalf of some 
grand Christian enterprise. The Lord 
will not fail to ‘‘remember his Davids 
and all their afflictions,” —their anx- 
ious labours for his house and king- 
dom. David's own faith in this matter 
was strong; and here he encourages 
God’s people to pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem, by reminding them that 
‘they shall prosper that love her.”— 
Binnie. 

A reason is here assigned why we 
should pray for the peace and prosperity 
of the church. Our own interest has 
an inseparable connection with it, 
Worldly prosperity cannot indeed be 
affirmed of the true Israel; though 
our Saviour's declaration still preserves 
its value: ‘But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” But one thing can be promised 
with infallible certainty, that the 
friends of Zion shall enjoy much spir- 
itual prosperity. To a certain extent 
the benefit is theirs already. It is an 
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excellent evidence of advancement in 
the divine lifé, when we love thé house 
of God, pray for its peace, and labour 
for its welfare. And the more ardent 
our aspirations, and the more unre- 
mitting our exertions, the greater hap- 
piness we shall experience, and the 
more clearly shall we read our title to 
an inheritance in beaven. The best 
and speediest mode of promoting our 
own spiritual prosperity, is just to 
engage with heart and hand in every 
cause which is identified with the glory 
of the eternal God, and the eternal 
welfare of man. Indolent Christians 
have very little joy in the Lord. They 
are melancholy, moping, and discon- 
tented; and it is proper they should 
remain in darkness until they find out 
what is wrong, and take an active part 
in schemes of benevolence. The happy 
Christians are the working Christians. 
Make the experiment if you have not 
done so before; and you will soon learn 
how true it is,. They shall prosper that 
love Zion.—Pigrim Psalms, 
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This psalm is either the sigh of the 
exile, towards the close of the captivity, 
looking in faith and patience for the 
deliverance which he had reason to 
hope was now nigh at hand; or it is the 
sigh of those who, having already re- 
turned to their native land, were still 
exposed to the “‘scorn and contempt” 
of the Samaritans and others, who, 
favoured by the Persian government, 
took every opportunity of harassing 
and insulting the Jews. Comp. Neh. 
ii, 19, ““They laughed us to scorn, and 
despised us,” with ver. 4 of the psalm, 
‘*The scorn of them that are af ease, 
the contempt of the proud.”—Perowne, 

4. Our soul is exceedingly filled with 
the scorning of those that are at ease. 
Be thankful that they can use no other 
weapons than calumny and contempt. 
The Jews had to contend at the same 
time with open violence. Were their 
power equal to their will, they would 
confiscate your property, they would 
confine you in dungeons, they would 
burn you at the stake. In Athens they 
would have condemned Socrates, the 
greatest and best philosopher of an- 
tiquity, to drink the cup of hemlock; 
and they would have banished Aristides, 
because they were tired of hearing 
every one call him Aristides the Just. 
In Jerusalem they would have goaded 
on the senseless rabble, and swelled the 
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ferocious shout, Not this man, but 
Barabbas! In St. Andrews they would 
have sat at the castle windows, and 
feasted their eyes when good Patrick 
Hamilton was consuming in the flames; 
and they would have gone in afterwards 
and dined with an unimpeachable ap- 

i In slave countries they would 
tar and feather the missionaries who 
proclaim to the degraded negroes the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. The 
same Satanic spirit still reigns; and can 
we be too grateful that these enemies 
of the cross are kept in chains! We 
live in a land of civil and religious 
freedom; and they cannot go beyond 
the boundaries of misrepresentation aud 
scorn. They may show their teeth and 
growl, but they cannot bite. They 
may curse you, but they cannot lay a 
finger upon you. They may hiss at 
you, but what is that compared with 
the rattlesnake springing upon you, 
embracing you with fie slimy folds, 
fastening ,his fangs in your flesh, and 
changing you in a few hours into a 
hideous and bloated corpse! How can 
we value enough the a of 
Christians in this dear land of our 
fathers, where Freedom has built her 
home! “They shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig-tree; 
and none-shall make them afraid: for 
the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it,”—Pilgrim Psalms. 
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It is impossible for us to realize the 
circumstances of these persons. We 
know not the danger. We know not 
the deliverance. We know not the 
gratitude. Ours is indeed a blessed 
ignorance; but one effect of this ignor- 
ance is, that we have not a sufficient 
sympathy with the victims of persecu- 
tion. Enjoying the blessings of reli- 
gious freedom, worshipping God in our 
churches without distraction of spirit, 
how can we appreciate the condition of 
those pious men who were hunted as 

idges on the mountains, and whose 

ives were placed in.perpetual peril, on 
account of their attachment to truth! 
Our ancestors understood these things 
much better than we do. And a few 
months’ persecution would give us a 
much more accurate and vivid idea of 
the hardships which they endured than 
a whole volume of eloquent description. 
What true men, with all their failings, 
were those covenanting fathers of ours! 
They sacrificed all that was dear to flesh 
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and blood rather than renounce that 
liberty of public worship which is the 
inalienable birthright of the church, 
and which is independent of human 
laws, because superior to them all, Con- 
ceive them seated on a hillside in the 
midst of a wild moor, and just escaped 
from the soldiers of Claverhouse, a man 
ferocious as any beast of prey, and 
merciless as any ficod of waters; and 
with what thrilling emotions would this 
psalm be sung! 
**Had not the Lord been on our side, 
May Israel now say; 
Had not the Lord been on our side, 
en men rose us to slay.” 


—Pilgrim Psaims. 
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This psalm was composed after the 
Babylonish captivity. It refers to the 
troublous times of Nehemiah. The 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem had 
commenced, but the work was carried 
on under most discouraging circum- 
stances. The inveterate opposition of 
the Samaritans has been frequently 
noticed. They maligned the Jewish 
builders at the Persian court; and, in 
concert with their heathen neighbours, 
they had recourse to open violence, The 
builders were under the necessity of 
working with a sword at their side, so 
that when the trumpet sounded they 
might at once repair to the place where 
an attack was made, and with flashing 
weapons repel their adversaries, But 
with all these precautions, the poor and 
persecuted Hebrew colony, endeavour- 
ing to build the temple of their God 
and the city of their fathers, would 
assuredly have been destroyed had there 
been no gracious interposition of Hea- 
ven, Their condition may be described 
with singular fidelity and power in the 
words of the preceding psalm. If the 
Lord had not been on their side, their 
enemies would have swallowed them 
up alive. 

The church here declares her trust 
in God in all time of tribulation. He 
would prove her friend, and that too 
at no distant period. And to make the 
divine promises visible, as it were, to 
the eye of sense, the illustrations are 
selected from the mountain scenery of 
Jerusalem, One may readily imagine 
with what thrilling sensations this sa- 
credjode would be sung by the pious 
Jews. Hope fires their bosom, the 
blood rushes in rapid tides through 
their veins, fresh strength is acquired 
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for endurance and labour, and their 
voices become louder and more jubilant, 
as, with eyes fixed upon the guardian 
mountains of the holy city, they sing: 
‘““They that trust in the Lord shall be 
as Mount Zion, which cannot be re- 
moved, but abideth for ever. As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people 
from henceforth, even for ever.”—Pil- 
grim Psaims, 
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The first colony of exiles had returned 
to Palestine. The permission to return 
had been so unexpected, the circum- 
stances which had led to it so wonderful 
and so unforeseen, that when it came 
it could hardly be believed. To those 
who found themselves actually restored 
to the land of their fathers it seemed 
like a dream. It was a joy beyond all 
words to utter. God, their fathers’ God, 
had indeed wrought for them, and even 
the heathen had recognized his hand. 

It is with these thoughts that this 
beautiful psalm opens. But, after all, 
what was that little band of settlers 
which formed the firstcaravan? It was 
but as the trickling of a tiny rill in some 
desert: waste. Hence the prayer bursts 
from the lip of the psalmist, Bring 
back our captives like mighty streams, 
which, swollen by the wintry rains, 
descend to fertilize the parched and 
desolate wilderness. Then comes the 
thought of the many discouragements 
and opposition which the first settlers 
had to encounter; it was a time of 
sowing in tears (Ezra iv. 11-24). Still 
faith could expect a joyful harvest. He 
who had restored them to the land 
would assuredly crown his work with 
blessing. —Perowne. 
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Two psalms bear Solomon’s name. 
One of these is the hundred and twenty- 
seventh... . Some recent critics throw 
doubt on the trustworthiness of the 
superscription. But most people will 
judge that this must be in virtue of 
some foregone conclusion, and will agree 
with Luther, Calvin, and the generality 
of the older commentators, in thinking 
that the psalm is so exactly in the man- 
ner of the wise author of the Proverbs, 
that we need not hesitate to attribute 
it to his pen. It is the lyrical expres- 
sion of thoughts which run through the 
“dark sayings” of that book, The first 
part of it, for instance, is a beautiful 
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reproduction of Prov. x. 22: ‘‘The 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, 
and he addeth no sorrow with it;” and 
the correspondence is still closer if we 
translate the latter clause, as many do, 
* And sorrowful toil addeth nothing to 
it.” Familiar as the proverb has become 
in the speech of every Christian nation, 
the psalm is yet more familiar. From 
it the pious builders of a former gene- 
ration borrowed the Nisz Dominus 
FrRustrA, which may be read on the 
lintels of houses in our older streets. 
An admirable confession of faith to be 
made by any man who is called to be a 
builder in church or commonwealth! 
It is the Lord’s blessing that builds the 
house and keeps the town; that fills the 
house with the stir of children, and 
peoples the town with valiant sons, 
who, with unabashed brow, will speak 
with the enemies in the gate. -—Binnte. 

2. For so he giveth his beloved sleep. 
Even so he giveth (it) to his beloved 
in sleep. EVEN (SO), nearly equivalent 
to “the very self-same thing.” He 
giveth (it), te. bread, the necessaries of 
life, in sleep. What others obtain only 
with such wearing toil, such constant 
effort, with so much disappointment 
and so much sorrow, God gives to the 
man whom he loves, as it were while 
he sleeps, z.e. without all this anxiety 
and exertion. This is the interpretation 
now perhaps commonly adopted, but it 
seems to me very questionable (though 
I accepted it in the first edition), for the 
following reasons :—(1), It is necessary 
to supply ‘‘ bread,” not ‘‘bread of sor- 
rows,” in this clause; and (2), Iam not 
satisfied that the rendering of the accu- 
sative “‘in sleep” is justifiable. ... I 
am inclined, therefore, to prefer the 
rendering, ‘‘So he giveth his beloved 
sleep,” though it is no doubt difficult to 
explain the reference of the particle 
**s0.” I suppose it refers to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the previous verses, 
there being a tacit comparison, ‘‘as all 
labour is vain without God’s providence, 
so he gives the man who loves him 
and leaves all in his hands, calm re- 
freshing sleep.” 

There is no discouragement here, it 
is needless to say, to honest labour. It 
is undue anxiety, a feverish straining, 
a toiling, as if toil of itself could com- 
mand success, the folly of which is con- 
demned. Compare for a similar senti- 
ment Prov. x. 22, ‘‘The blessing of 
Jehovah maketh rich, and toil can add 
nothing thereto.” The teaching is that 
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of our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Mat. vi. 25-34; see Lu. x. 41; 1 
Pe.v.7. God’s beloved are not exempted 
from the great law of labour which lies 
upon all, but the sting is taken from 
it when they can leave all results in a 
Father’s hand, with absolute trust in 
his wisdom and goodness.—Perovwne. 

The last clause of the verse may be 
thus rendered: He giveth his beloved 
in sleep. What other men areanxiously 
toiling for, day and night, the pious 
receive from God while they are sleep- 
ing. We prefer this translation. It is 
more in harmony with the leading prin- 
ciple of the psalm. And there seems, 
moreover, a marked allusion to Solomon 
himself. Solomon was called Jedidiah, 
which signifies the beloved of the Lord; 
and it was during sleep that the divine 
blessing was conferred.. He had asked 
for wisdom alone, and God said, ‘“‘ And 
I have also given thee that which thou 
hast not asked, both riches and honour; 
so that there shall not be any among 
the kings like unto thee all thy days.” 
The thought thus modified is extremely 
beautiful. God is working for his 
people even when they are asleep. The 
men of the world are toiling and strug- 
gling, labouring night and day, as if 
they were slaves, and with what pitiable 
results! But Jehovah showers rich 
benedictions on his beloved ones in 
sleep. They act to the best of their 
judgment; they labour without distrac- 
tion of spirit; and they leave the issues 
in the hands of Him from whom comes 
down every good and every perfect gift. 
They lie down with a feeling of security; 
and while their senses are steeped in 
forgetfulness, and the calm slumbers 
are recruiting their strength for the 
duties of another day, God is working 
for them all the time, and is blessing 
the fruits of their honest industry. A 
general of Athens was uncommonly 
successful in several engagements. A 
painter who supposed that these suc- 
cesses were more owing to good fortune 
than to his abilities, represented him as 
sound asleep under a tree, while the 
goddess of liberty was twining the 
laurels around his brow. And so the 
good man sleeps: but the Shepherd of 
Israel sleeps not. His eye is upon him 
every moment; his hand is working 
for him all the night long as well as 
during the day, and crowning his efforts 
with success. Beyond all contradiction, 
he giveth his beloved in sleep. —Pilgrim 
Psaims. 
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3. Lo, children are an heritage of the 
Lord, &c. The psalmist’s description 
is a very bright one (in Ps, cxxviii. 
namely). But there is another side to 
the picture. Domestic life has its share 
of the sorrows and anxieties that be- 
long to this sin-stricken world. The 
birth of children not seldom is itself 
the occasion of anxiety: for how are 
they to be fed and clothed? Another 
family song has been provided to meet 
this case, Ps, cxxvii. is the complement 
of Ps. cxxviii, . .. Children are the 
Lord’s gift; and parents may trust in 
him that, if they do their duty, he who 
sends mouths will send meat to fill 
them. Prudent industry ought not to 
be suffered to degenerate into unbeliev- 
ing anxiety about the future. 

These domestic psalms caused sore 
perplexity to the early fathers. For 
the notion already referred to, that 
conjugal life is essentially earthly in its 
spirit and incompatible with a high 
style of godliness, early came to prevail, 
and engendered that false and dangerous 
estimation of celibacy which ultimately 
brought forth its fruit in the monastic 
institutions of the Greek and Latin 
churches. Even Chrysostom and Au- 
gustine were not superior to this weak- 
ness, The latter divine, in expounding 
the psalms before us, explains away the 
obvious and natural sense of the words, 
and turns them into anallegory. The 
wife is the church;—for is not the spouse 
of Christ a vine from Egypt—a fruitful 
vine? The olive plants are the children 
of Zion: and so forth. Much can be 
said, no doubt, in extenuation of the 
error of these great men. It was an 
error, nevertheless, and wrought much 
unischief, Of the many services which 
the world owes to the reformers, not 
the least valuable was their reinstating 
of the family in its long-forgotten hon- 
ours. Luther, in particular, vindicated 
the truth of God on this subject with 
incomparable power. His marriage was 
intended to be a protest against the 
doctrine which attributed a peculiar 
sanctity to single life, and a solemn 
declaration of his belief that the wedded 
life of Christians is holy; and the testi- 
inony was not thrown away. Of the 
four bass-reliefs that adorn the great 
Luther Monument just erected at 
Worms, one perpetuates the memory of 
the day on which the reformer gave 
his hand to Catherine von Bora, and 
expresses the sense entertained by the 
German nation of the value of the ex- 
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ample which he then set to his country- 
men and toall Christendom. It deserves 
to be mentioned that Luther’s high 
estimate of the dignity of the family 
was mightily fortified by the psalms, 
especially by the two which we have 
quoted. He wrote separate commen- 
taries on them, in which he did ample 
justice to their natural and obvious 
sense. Thus men’s minds were opened 
to perceive that the monastic idea of a 
religious life is a very different one 
indeed from that of the holy prophets 
and psalmists,—Binnie. 


PSALM CXXVIII 
See under Psalm cxxvii. 


PSALM CXXIX. 


The psalm suits perfectly well to the 
time to which all the nameless pilgrim- 
songs belong, the period after the return 
from the exile. At that time the ex- 
perience related in ver. 1-4 was far 
richer than formerly; the youth of the 
people, according to ver. 1 and 2, was 
long past and gone; and the interme- 
diate position between the deliverance 
already obtained and the still existing 
oppression corresponds exactly to the 
situation of Israel at the period in 
question. Still it were too much to 
affirm that the psalm, viewed merely 
by itself, must of necessity belong to 
this period.— Hengstenberg. 


PSALM CXXX. 


When Luther, in the year 1530, was 
in the fortress of Coburg, on four occa- 
sions during the night there seemed to 
pass before his eyes burning torches, 
and this was followed by a severe head- 
ache. One night he saw three blazing 
torches come in at the window of his 
room, and he swooned away. His ser- 
vant, coming to his assistance, poured 
oil of almonds into his ear, and rubbed 
his feet with hot napkins. As soon as 
he recovered he bade him read to him 
a portion of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, and during the reading fell asleep, 
The danger was over, and when he 
awoke he cried out joyfully, ‘‘Come, 
to spite the devil, let us sing the psalm, 
De profundis, in four parts.” 

Being asked on one occasion which 
were the best psalms, he replied, ‘‘The 
Pauline psalms,” and being pressed to 
say which they were, he answered: 
“* The 32d, the 51st, the 130th, and the 
143d. For they teach us that the for- 
giveness of sins is vouchsafed to them 
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that believe without the law and 
without works ; therefore they are Paul- 
ine psalms; and when David sings, 
‘With thee is forgiveness, that thou 
mayest be feared, 
saith, ‘God hath concluded all under 
sin, that he may have mercy on all.’ 
Therefore none can boast of his own 
righteousness, but the words, ‘That 
thou mayest be feared,’ thrust away 
all self-merit, teach us to take off our 
hat before God and confess, gratia est, 
non meritum, remissio non satisfactio— 
it is all forgiveness, and no merit.”— 
Delitzsch in ‘* Perowne.” 

What is the great object to be accom- 
plished by this remission of sin? It is 
the creation of piety. ‘‘That thou 
mayest be feared.” This fear, being the 
result of pardon, cannot be the fear of 
punishment. . . . It is the reverence 
which a loving child has to a kind 
father: it is the reverence which is 
formed in the soul of the pardoned 
sinner as he contemplates the holy 
character of that God who has forgiven 
him, and muses upon that tremendous 
sacrifice through which his redemption 
has been achieved. . . . 

The principle here laid down is a 
simple one. There is no true piety, 
there is no sacred fear of God, there is 
no genuine worship, there is no loving 
obedience until the pardon has been 
granted. We must ever begin with 
the remission of sins. The idea of the 
divine justice, viewed apart from the 
divine mercy, inspires the criminal 
with terror, and fills him with still 
deeper hatred against God. It is only 
when the sinner views God in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, 
that he is attracted towards him, melts 
in submission, and acquires a sacred 
fear of offending him. How, indeed, 
can it be otherwise? You must first 
convince me that God loves me before 
I can love him. You must first con- 
vince me that he is willing to pardon 
me before I can solicit his forgiveness. 
You must first convince me that he 
has removed from me this awful load 
of guilt, and will never place it on 
again, before I can serve him with a 
free and cheerful heart. You must 
first convince me that he has adopted 
me into his family before I can give 
him the affection and the obedience of 
a son... . First forgiveness, then 
fear: first pardon, then piety: first 
justification, then sanctification: first 
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the heart, then the life: first make the 
tree good, and then you will get good 
fruit, This is the divine plan, and 
nothing can be conceived more rational. 
ué sin has introduced such disorder 
into the mental faculties that men do 
not perceive the gospel to be the mani- 
fold wisdom of God; and they turn 
away from it with a kind of instinctive 
abhorrence. Hence all perversions of 
the gospel reverse the divine order, and 
insist upon placing the effect before the 
cause. . . . It is just because men 
will not accept the simple, unencum- 
bered, philosophical plan of God, that 
so many and such fatal mistakes are 
committed in religion. . . . ‘'We 
love him, because he first loved us.” 
‘The love of Christ constraineth us; 
because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then were all dead: and that he 
died for all, that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves 
but unto him who died for them, and 
rose again.”— Pilgrim Psalms. 


PSALM CXXXI. 


This very pleasant ode is in the title 
ascribed to David, and furnishes one of 
the instances in which the testimony 
of the titles is summarily rejected by 
many recent critics. Having, first of 
all, made up their minds that there are 
no psalms of David so far on in the 
Psalter, they either, like Dr. Hupfeld, 
set aside the testimony of the title as 
“unworthy of refutation,” or at best 
they explain it away as meaning no 
more than that this is a psalm writ- 
ten ‘“‘after David’s manner.” This 
latter explanation is adopted by Dr. 
Delitzsch, who, however, admits that 
the sentiments of the psalm agree per- 
fectly with all we know of David. The 
truth is, that the grounds on which the 
testimony of the inscription has, in this 
instance, been set aside, are fitted to 
confirm the impression that the scepti- 
cism with which these have come to 
be regarded cannot be justified. Dr. 
Delitzsch is undoubtedly in the right 
when he says that ‘‘ David was a pat- 
tern of the sentiment expressed in this 
psalm,” and that ‘‘resignation to God’s 
guidance, submission to his dispensa- 
tions, contentment with whatsoever he 
was pleased to mete out, were among 
the essential features of his noble char- 
acter.” By some of his many critics 
the royal prophet bas been accused of 
ambition, and it is by no means unlikely 
that his youth showed some blossomings 
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of that proud flower—the “‘lastinfirmity , among yourselves as to the superior 
of noble minds.” The sharpness with ‘ places. But let me tell you. that unless 
which his brothers accused him of pride, | this ambitious disposition be changed, 


when they saw his valour roused by the 
disdainful challenge of the Philistine, 
would seem to indicate that the family 
at Bethlehem had observed in him as- 
pirations and powers which looked be- 
yond the tending of Jesse’s flocks. But 
if umbitious thoughts found entrance 
into his mind, they were not cherished, 
or permitted to betray him into the 
measures characteristic of ambitious 
men. In all the brilliant company of 
gifted men who have risen from a low 
rank to sit amongst the mighty—the 
princes, statesmen, warriors of the 
world, it would be hard to point out a 
single individual who could have sung 
Ps. cxxxi, with such perfect truth and 
fitness as the son of Jesse.—Binnie. 

2. As a child that is weaned of his 
mother. The child here introduced is 


a weaned child, but not one that is| his soul. 
newly weaned, A child that has just! passing all wealth. 


been weaned is restless and impatient; 
and it still longs for its natural nourish- 
ment. But this child is quiet and con- 
tented; and it lies upon its mother’s 
lap without any pining regrets. Thus 
understood, the comparison is beautiful 
and appropriate. David had no desire 
for worldly distinctions. Girt as he 
was with pomp and power, they had 
lost their attractive influence. He was 


and you become humble as little chil- 
dren, you will not get into the kingdom 
at all, Look at this child. Make him 
your pattern: beasheis: and you willbe 
thegreatest in my church. What anidea 
of truegreatness! Thechild isthe great- 
est among usall, and the greatest because 
unconscious of it. Heaven lies around 
us in our infancy. That child has but 
lately come from God; and, in his inno- 
cent looks and words, there beams forth 
a divine glory, which may put us all to 
shame, Pride has no existence in the 
bosom of a child. If there, it has been 
put there by its parents, who should 
know better. He is ignorant of all the 
distinctions of earth, and cares nothing 
about them. He has also boundless 
trust in a parent’s love; and the thought 
of to-morrow leaves no dark unrest upon 
His is a contentment sur- 
And so, Christian 

parent, when that little child of yours 
'is seated on your knees, filling your 

eyes with a joyous light; and when he 

looks up so lovingly m your face, and 
‘feels he has no want so long as he is 
i beside you, do not be ashamed of tak- 
ing from him a lesson of spiritual profit. 
Let the little prattler preach you a 
: powerful sermon on the greatness of 
i humility. May it be the chief wish of 


as much weaned from them as a child; your heart to be strong in faith as he 
who has no longer any relish for its is, and to have the same confidence in 
former food, and is entirely resigned to: your heavenly Father which he has in 


the maternal care. The man of sublime 


genius, the victor in many a battle- | 


field, the crowned king of Israel was 
meek and lowly as a little child. ‘‘My 
soul is even as a weaned child.” 


' youu—Pilgrim Psalms. 


PSALM CXXXII, 


As Ps, xxiv. was composed by David 
to be sung at the bringing up of the 


Surely this was a foreshadowing of| ark to the tabernacle on Mount Zion, 


the truth taught a thousand years after- 
wards by the Great Teacher himself. 
The child is the highest type of the 
Christian. ‘‘Jesus called a little child 
unto him, and set him in the midst of 
them, and said, Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever 
therefore shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” It is as if he 
had said to the apostles: Your bosoms 
are panting after the high honours that 
await you when my kingdom is estab- 
lished on the earth. So eager is your 
craving for personal aggrandizement, 
that you are quarrelling even now 


so Ps. cxxxii. was composed by Solomon, 
or by some Levitical psalmist in concert 
with him, to be sung when the ark was 
borne into its final resting-place within 
the golden chamber of the temple. 
Solomon’s prayer on the occasion, as it 
is reported in the Chronicles, concludes 
with petitions that constitute the bur- 
den of the psalm, ‘* Now therefore arise, 
O Lord God, into thy resting-place, 
thou, and the ark of thy strength: let 
thy priests, O Lord God, be clothed with 
salvation, and let thy saints rejoice in 
goodness. O Lord God, turn not away 
the face of thine anointed: remember the 
mercies of David thy servant,” 2 Chr. 
vi. 41, 42. I do not forget that some, 
like our venerable translators, judge 
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the psalm to have been written by 
David for a ‘‘prayer at the removing of 
the ark,” and suppose that it is he who 
here ‘“‘commendeth unto God the reli- 
gious care he had for the ark;” nor do 
I forget that other critics connect the 
psalm with the consecration of the 
second temple. But neither supposi- 
tion corresponds perfectly to the tenor 
of the psalm. God did not say of 
David’s new tabernacle, ‘‘ This is my 
rest for ever; here will I dwell:” and 
as for the second temple, we know indeed 
that its builders might well have prayed, 
like Solomon, ‘‘ Arise, O Lord, into thy 
rest,” but they could not have added, 
‘*Thou and the ark of thy strength ;” 
for the ark never entered that second 
house. Moreover, isit not most natural 
to suppose that it was Solomon, and the 
Levites hiscontemporaries, the men who 
had been eye-witnesses of the late king’s 
solicitude about the erection of a fit 
dwelling-place for the God of Jacob, 
that gave utterance to the affectionate 
reminiscence with which the psalm 
opens?— Binnie. 

Some suppose that this psalm was 
composed by David. The arguments 
in favour of Solomon have more weight. 
“‘The whole tenor of this psalm,” says 
Jebb, “is an exact epitome of the dedi- 
cation prayer of Solomon (2 Chr. vi.) 
The topics are the same,—the building 
the house of the Lord—the promise to 
David—the inhabitation of the Al- 
mighty; and the concluding sentences 
of the dedication are identical with the 
expressions of the psalm in ver. 8-10. 
There can therefore be little ques- 
tion that this psalm was composed by 
Solomon.” If this opinion be correct, 
it is almost certain that it was sung by 
the congregated multitudes when the 
ark was removed from the tabernacle 
in Mount Zion tothe magnificent temple 
on Mount Moriah. It was a season of 
solemn joy, the greatest that had ever 
occurred in their national history. There 
was a similar use of it beyond all ques- 
tion at the dedication of the second 
temple of Ezra. The psalm is thus 
rich in historical associations; and fre- 
quently has it been sung by the church, 
when the dark clouds rolled away, and 
the face of God beamed again with 
favour, as it did in the days of old.— 
Pilgrim Psalms. 


PSALM CXXXIII. 
‘When the whole house of Israel chose 
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was established at Jerusalem, the new 
capital, he lost no time in bringing up 
the ark from Kirjath-jearim, and re- 
storing the tabernacle service with more 
than its ancient splendour. And these 
great events were accompanied with a 
gush of sacred melody. They consti- 
tuted the most memorable epoch in the 
history of the Hebrew church, between 
the exodus from Egypt and the incar- 
nation of Christ. Accordingly thesongs 
belonging to this period are of a pecu- 
liarly lofty and joyful character. How 
does the psalmist exult in the re-union 
of the whole house of Israel, in Ps. 
exxxiii.; a song which has, times with- 
out number, enabled God’s people to 
give tuneful utterance to the grateful 
feelings of their hearts when ‘‘the Lord 
has built up Jerusalem, and gathered 
together the dispersed of Israel.”— 
Binnie. 
PSALM CXXXIV, 


The outline of the psalm may be given 
thus: the pilgrim-bands present them- 
selves on the evening of their arrival at 
the temple, and call upon the servants 
of the Lord, who were there at the 
time of the evening sacrifice, to praise 
the Lord in their name and that of the 
people, and to pray to him. Comin 
with such a state of mind, they coul 
not remain long without the blessing, 
therefore the priests answered them by 
pronouncing that. Such a psalm was 
most fitly appropriated as the close of 
the whole pilgrim-book; so that the 
collector of it, who was at the same 
time the author of all the nameless pil- 
grim-songs, undoubtedly placed this 
psalm purposely at the end, or composed 
it with a view to its forming the con- 
clusion of the whole. So already Lampe: 
forte ille, qui fasciculum canticorum 
graduum collegit—hoc canticum tan- 
quam aptum epilogum addidit.—Heng. 

3. The Lord... bless thee out of Zion. 
It is God, not as the Maker of heaven 
and earth, but as dwelling in Zion, that 
informs us how sin can be pardoned, 
and man be recovered from the wrecks 
and ruins of the fall. We honour 
God as the Creator and Preserver of all 
things: we admire the power, and the 
wisdom, and the benevolence which are 
everywhere conspicuous in the work of 
his hands: we see his glory, as it shines 
forth from every flower under our feet, 
and sparkles from every star over our 


- heads. But in all these manifestations 


David for their king, and the throne} of divine grandeur something is still 
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wanting. They cannot meet the neces- 
sities of the soul: they cannot warm 
into life the chilled heart, and exchange 
the moans of misery for the voices of 
joy: they cannot purge the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God: 
they can throw no light into the dark- 
ness of the sale: they cannot de- 
liver us from the horrors of an unending 
perdition. In the church alone the 
grand problem is solved, the mighty 
secret is disclosed, how God can be just 
and the justifier of the ungodly! We 
turn to Calvary; and there, on that 
rugged cross, and amidst the rending 
rocks and the heaving earth, and under 
the blackened heavens and with these 
dying groans of the innocent Sufferer 
falling on our ears, we perceive a demon- 
stration of divine love, and divine wis- 
dom, and divine holiness, and divine 
power which transcends every illustra- 
tion of the character of God that ap- 
pears in the works of creation and pro- 
vidence. ‘‘ Herein is love” (as if divine 
love were seen nowhere else), ‘not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins,” 

The gospel is the richest joy that ever 
came down from heaven to earth. The 
Lord who dwells in Zion reveals him- 
self as a Father, whose children have 
wandered from him; but who desires, 
above all things, that they would re- 
turn to his embrace, and possess his 
favour as in days of old before sin intro- 
duced discord and sorrow. We may 
thus approach him with perfect con- 
fidence, assured that, unworthy as we 
are, he will make us welcome for the 
sake of him whose blood cleanses from 
allsin. ‘‘Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need.” My impenitent readers, 
will you not all put him to the proof 
and take him at his own word? He 
will bless you: he can bless you. And 
if he blesses you, who can curse you? 
If he justifies you, who can condemn? 
If he grants you grace, who can take 
it away? If he makes you rich, who 
can make you poor? If he promises 
you eternal life, and gives you a fore- 
taste of it on earth, will he not redeem 
his pledge in heaven? Make immediate 
application for the bestowment of these 
hlasaings, Dream not of fitness. Talk 
not of preparation. They are all yours 
by a deed of gift, whenever you accept 
them for Christ’s sake; and ascribe to 


him, as is most due, the entire merit of 
your redemption. 

And having thus found God in Zion, 
and experienced the riches of his grace 
in Christ Jesus, then, when you walk 
abroad and survey the works of nature, 
it will seem as if they were invested 
with new splendour to your spiritual 
vision. ‘‘Acquaint thyself with God, if 
thou wouldst taste his works.” The 
sun as he envelops creation in his 
mantle of light, and makes all things 
overflow with beauty, and music, and 
gladness, will remind you of the Sun of 
Righteousness, rising upon a benighted 
world and upon a benighted soul with 
healing under his wings. Each star, as 
it shoots out from the darkness, will 
remind you of the Star of Jacob, and of 
that fair star which directed the wise 
men of the East to the manger-cradle 
where the infant Jesus was laid. And 
when the deep blue heaven is studded 
with innumerable systems of glory, you 
can lift up your eyes and view them as 
the spirit’s ladder, by which you may 
climb to the celestial city of our God; 
and you may exclaim with holy con- 
fidence, This is my home—my Father’s 
house. I shall soon be there! 


As one who, long detained on foreign shores, 

Pants to return, and when he sees afar 

His country weather bleach’d and batter’d 
TOCKS, 

From the green wave emerging, darts an eye 

Radiant with joy toward the happy land; 

So I with animated hopes behol 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss; 

Ordain’d to guide th’ embodied spirit home 

From toilsome life, to never-ending rest. 

Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires, 

That give assurance of their own success, 

ae es infused from heaven, must thither 

n 


Pilgrim Psalms. 


PSALMS CXXXV. OXXXVI. 


The late date of these two psalms 
may be inferred from the manner in 
which they are compacted of passages 
from the earlier portion of the Psalter. 
In respect of the formal arrangement, 
the first consists of three strophes of 
seven verses each, of which the histori- 
cal strophe, ver. 8-14, stands out by its 
central position as the most important. 
The other psalm, although not divided 
into strophes, is marked by the occur- 
rence in every verse of the well-known 
refrain ‘‘for his mercy endureth for 
ever,” itself borrowed, either immed- 
iately or mediately, from Ps. cvi. 1. 


PSALM CXXXVII. 391 


The contents of the two psalms are, | promise; they must look forward to 
however, to a great extent the same; | the time when the blessing should be 
and they may therefore be conveniently | renewed in no measure of diminution ; 
treated of together. Both set forth the | they must still believe that God would 
almighty power of God: both contain | yet plead the cause of his people, and 
protests against idolatry : both recount | repent him concerning his servants. 
the deliverance of Israel from Egypt: | Samariaand Galilee, Bashan and Gilead, 
both make special mention of the divine | must not be given up for lost; the day 
overthrow of Sihon and Og, and of the | should yet come when they that sat in 
assignment of their land as an heritage } darkness should see a great light. Even 
to Israel. A further comparison of both | in former days, God, although he had 
psalms with the solemn confession of given all Canaan, with Bashan, for his 
sins contained in Neh. ix. will leave | people’s inheritance, had yet at various 
little doubt that it was in connection | times suffered the Israelites to fall into 
with the national fast therein recorded | the hands of their enemies for their 
to have been observed that these psalms | sins; and so at the present season he 
‘were composed. ... was permitting the land of their inheri- 
As the preceding fifteen psalms are | tance to yield increase to the kings 
historically connected with the rebuild- | whom, because of their sins, he had 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem, so do the | set over them. Yet he had, in the 
two psalms now before us carry our days of the judges, been merciful to 
thoughts back to the re-occupation of | them on their repentance; and so even 
the Israelitish territory. Their histori- | now, if they would return to him and 
cal starting-point is not indeed the first | keep his law, he would doubtless again 
return from captivity; but rather Ne- | make good to them his promise in all 
hemiah’s assemblage of the whole people | its fulness. 
that they might be reckoned by gene-| We shall not need to dwell on the 
alogy (Neh. vii. 5); that genealogy un- spiritual manner in which God is now 
doubtedly furnishing in many instances | at last vindicating his faithfulness. To 
the key to the territorial inheritance to | the Church Catholic, the true antitype 
which each family was entitled... . | of the ancient Israel, he has assigned 
Their joy, however, was not unmingled | for an inheritance every heathen realm 
with regret. They were indeed them- | throughout the world; nor ought she 
selves settled again, according to the | to rest content till every one be subju- 
former allotment, in the land of their | gated to her sway. We celebrate with 
inheritance; but how contracted the | joy the first triumphs of the gospel 
limits of the district over which they | through the different quarters of the 
were spread, when compared with those globe; we may exult in the career of 
of the territory originally assigned to {success which in far-off lands is still 
them! Samaria was occupied by a hos-| being granted to it; but meanwhile, 
tile race; Galilee too, for the present, | along with the Jews in Nehemiah’s 
was no longer theirs; and the fertile | day, we have to bewail the provinces 
regions to the east of the Jordan, which | that we have lost; and those the very 
had been so triumphantly won from | provinces, alas! over which the domin- 
Sihon the Amorite, conqueror of Moab, ion of Christ was earliest asserted. 
and from Og, the last of the old giant | Must the scenes of the first apostolic 
race, chieftains whose renown had made | conquests be for ever abandoned to the 
the story of their defeat one of the most | darkness of superstition and the bane 
attractive of the tales of olden Israelit- | of misbelief? Must the regions of the 
ish history, were now, according to all | East which Greece and Rome once sub- 
human appearance, almost irretrievably | dued to civilize, and which Christianity 
lost. in her turn subdued to enli:hten, re- 
Under these circumstances the cele-|lapse into the semi-barbarism from 
bration of the ancient conquest of | which we hoped they had been rescued ? 
Canaan, while it furnished an appro- | Will God not yet repent himself con- 
priate theme of praise to those who | cerning his servants and remember us 
Re resettled in poe rage alee in our low estate?—Thrupp. 
also a stirring appeal to the people's 
faith. Wehoutng at they did that the PSALM CXXXVII. 
whole land had been promised to Abra-} Ver. 8,9. Happy shall he be that 
ham and his seed after him, they must | rewardeth thee, &c. See Appendiz on 
still believe in the perpetuity of the! Ps, lxix. cix. 
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Examination shows that the impreca- 
tions are not the utterance of resent- 
ment for private injuries, or of a base 
desire to see personal enemies laid low. 
Sometimes, as in the wish expressed 
for the destruction of Edom and Baby- 
lon in Ps. cxxxvii., the objects of the 
imprecation are the nations which have 
cruelly wronged the people of God.— 
Binnie. 

The principles so ably laid down by 
the author himself in his introduction 
and elsewhere, form a sufficient answer 
to the remark or concession he makes 
under these verses, to the effect, viz., 
that the language here savours more of 
imprecation than forgiveness, and is 
apparently prompted more by the spirit 
of revenge than by a desire of just 
punishment, 

Calvin’s view of this passage is charac- 
terized by his wonted penetration and 
judgment. We present the reader with 
it: ‘‘The psalmist discerns the coming 
judgment of God, though not yet ap- 
parent, by the eye of faith, as the 
apostle well calls faith ‘the beholding 
of things not seen.’ Incredible as it 
might appear that any calamity should 
overtake so mighty an empire as Baby- 
lon then was, and impregnable as it 
was generally considered to be, he sees 
in the glass of the Word its destruction 
and overthrow. He calls upon all God’s 
people to do the same, and by faith from 
the elevation of Heaven’s oracles, to 
despise the pride of that abandoned 
city. Ifthe divine promises inspire us 
with hope and confidence, and God's 
Spirit attemper our afflictions to the 
rule of his own uprightness, we shall 
lift up our hands in the lowest depths 
of affliction to which we may be cast 
down, and glory in the fact.that it is 
well with us in our worst distresses, 
and that our enemies are devoted to 
destruction. In declaring those to be 
happy who should pay back vengeance 
upon the Babylonians, he does not mean 
that the service done by the Medes and 
Persians, in itself, met with the appro- 
bation of God; for they were actuated 
in the war by ambition, insatiable covet- 
ousness, and unprincipled rivalry; but 
he declares that a war which was carried 
on in a manner under God's auspices, 
should becrowned with success. As God 
had determined to punish Babylon, he 
pronounced a blessing upon Cyrus and 
Darius, while on the other hand Jere- 
miah (ch. xlviii. 10) declares those cursed 
who should do the work of the Lord 
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negligently, that is, fail in strenuously 
carrying out the work of desolation and 
destruction to which God had called 
them as his hired executioners. It may 
seem to savour of cruelty, that he should 
wish the tender and innocent infants 
to be dashed and mangled upon the 
stones, but he does not speak under the 
impulse of personal feeling, and only 
employs words which God had himself 
authorized, so that this is but the de- 
claration of a just judgment, as when 
our Lord says, ‘With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again’ (Mat. vii. 2). Isaiah (ch. xiii. 
16) had issued a special prediction in 
reference to Babylon, which the psalmist 
has doubtless here in his eye—‘ Behold 
God has sharpened the iron, and bent 
the bows; he sends forth the Medes 
and Persians, which shall not regard 
silver and gold; they shall thirst for 
blood only,’ &c.” 


PSALMS CXXXVIII.-CXLV. 


These eight psalms form a series of 
Davidic psalms; and the reason assigned 
by our author for their insertion so 
near the close of the book, and far 
apart from the other psalms of the same 
author, is as probable as any other. 

The titles assign the series to David; 
and Hengstenberg and Alexander do 
not hesitate to accept them as authori- 
tative. They suppose the Psalms to 
have been among the last composed by 
David, and to have special reference to 
the promise in 2 Sam. vii. 

We have now in Ps, cxxxviii.-cxlv. 
a cycle of Davidic psalms, called forth 
by David’s reflection upon the promise 
in 2 Sam. vii., and by the anxiety which 
filled him regarding his posterity. In 
them he accompanies his offspring 
through their future history, and pre- 
sents to them the anchor of safety in 
the storms, which he knew from his 
own experience certainly awaited them, 
We have here a prophetic legacy of 
David corresponding to his last words 
in 2Sam. xxiii. That these psalms close 
the series of Davidic psalms is certainly 
not accidental, but is in unison with 
their internal character, and the time 
of their composition. 

In Ps. exxxviii. David sets the pro- 
mise before the eyes of his family. In 
Ps, cxxxix. he presents to their view, 
for their consolation and incitement, 
the all-present God. In Ps. cxl. he 
brings still more closely to them the 
circumstances of danger that lay before 
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them. In Ps. exli. he strengthens them 
against the internal dangers with which 
the external necessity threatened them. 
In Ps. exlii. cxliii, he shows them how 
they were to sustain themselves if mat- 
ters came to an extremity with them. 
Ps. cxliv. forms the transition from the 
prayer-songs to the song of praise with 
whichin Ps, exlv. the whole is concluded. 
There manifestlyexists a correspondence 
between Ps. cxxxviii., the rejoicing on 
account of the promise of the Lord, and 
Ps, cxlv., the rejoicing on account of its 
fulfilment; the lamentations and prayers 
areinclosed by praise and thanksgivings. 

The appropriateness and connection 
of these psalms is acknowledged to some 
extent even by those who have deprived 
themselves of the vantage-ground of the 
superscriptions, Thus Ewald says of 
Ps. cxl.—-cxliii.: ‘A series of songs so 
similar in matter, and so much of one 
stamp, that one can hardly doubt that 
they were the production of the same 
poet.” Késter agrees and adds: “I 
take them for a supplement of the old 
Davidic songs. Tor in place of the li- 
turgical expansive character of the pre- 
ceding psalms, we are here at once 
brought back to the lively alternation 
of feelings which prevailed in Ps. iii. 
ss.” Hitzig remarks on Ps. cxl.: ‘* The 
three following psalms are of a quite 
similar kind, and appear to have been 
composed by one author much about 
the same time.” 

Seventy-two psalms of David have 
gone before. These eight bring up the 
entire number to eighty. We may per- 
haps regard Ps. cxxxviti. as the govern- 
ing castle, and the remaining heptad 
as divided into three and four. The 
section would then be denoted by the 
extended superscription of Ps. cxlii.— 
Hengstenberg. 


PSALM CXXXVIII. 


This psalm belongs to that chain of 
Davidic psalms which were called forth 
by the promise in 2 Sam. vii., and 
which rest upon it, Ps, xviii, xxi. 
xi, ci-ciii. cx., comp. Ps. Ixxii. 
Ixxxix. cxxxii, That the promise here 
celebrated is no other than that is clear 
as day. Here, as well as there, the 
subject handled has respect to a pro- 
mise of blessing of surpassing great- 
ness,—the idols, which could exhibit 
nothing similar, must retreat before it 
ashamed, ver. 1; the Lord has glorified 
himself more by it than by all his ear- 
lier wonders, ver. 2; all kings of the 
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earth will one day praise the Lord on 
account of it. Farther, here, as well as 
there, we have to do, not with a par- 
ticular blessing, but with a chain of 
blessings, which reaches even into eter- 
nity, ver. 8. Finally, the promise has 
here the same subject asthere. This is 
described more pointedly here in ver. 
6 and 7: God elevates the oppressed 
David above all height, revives him in 
the midst of trouble, brings down all 
his enemies. 

If the psalm refers to the promise in 
2 Sam. vii., there can be no doubt of 
the correctness of the superscription 
which ascribes it to David. For he, on 
whom the promise has been conferred, 
himself stands forth as the speaker. 
It is a proof also of David’s authorship, 
the union, so characteristic of him, of 
bold courage (see especially ver. 3) and 
deep humility (ver. 6). And in proof 
of the same comes, finally, the near 
relationship in which it stands with the 
other psalms of David, especially those 
which likewise refer to the promise 
of the everlasting kingdom, and with 
David’s thanksgiving in 2 Sam. vii, 
the conclusion of which, ‘‘ And now, 
Lord God, the word which thou hast 
spoken upon thy servant and upon his 
house, that fulfil even to eternity, and 
do as thou hast spoken,” remarkably 
agrees with the conclusion of our psalm. 
— Hengstenberg. 


PSALM CXXXIX. 


This psalm has often been admired 
for the grandeur of its sentiments, the 
elevation of its style, as well as the 
variety and beauty of its imagery. 
Bishop Lowth, in his 29th Prelection, 
classes it amongst the Hebrew idyls, as 
next to Ps. civ. in respect both to the 
conduct of the poem and the beauty of 
the style. ‘‘If it be excelled,” says he, 
‘(ag perhaps it is) by the former in the 
plan, disposition, and arrangement of 
the matter, it is not in the least inferior 
in the dignity and elegance of its senti- 


: ments, images, and figures.” ‘‘ Amongst 


its other excellencies,” says Bishop 
Mané, “it is for nothing more admirable 
than for the exquisite skill with which 
it descants on the perfections of deity. 
The psalmist’s faith in the omnipresence 
and omniscience of Jehovah is in the 
commencement depicted with a singular 
and beautiful variety of the most lively 
expressions; nor can anything be more 
sublime than that accumulation of the 
noblest and loftiest images, in the 
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seventh and following verses, commen- 
surate with the limits of created nature, 
whereby the psalmist labours to impress 
upon the mind some notion of the in- 
finity of God.” If we compare this 
sacred poem with any hymn of classical 
antiquity in honour of the heathen 
deities, the immense superiority of the 
sentiments it contains must convince 
any reasonable person that David and 
the Israelites, though inferior in other 
respects to some other nations, surpassed 
them in religious knowledge. No philo- 
sopher of ancient times ever attained to 
such sublime views of the perfections 
and moral government of God as the 
Hebrew prophets, How are we to ac- 
count for this difference but on the sup- 
osition of the divine origin of the re- 
gion of the Hebrews? On any other 
supposition these psalms are a greater 
miracle than any of those recorded by 
Moses. 

Bishop Horsley refers the composi- 
tion of this psalm to a later age than 
that of David. ‘The frequent Chal- 
daisms,” says he, ‘‘of the diction, argue 
no very high antiquity.” Dr. Adam 
Clarke, on the same ground, argues 
that it was not written by the sweet 
singer of Israel, but during or after the 
time of the captivity. Other critics, 
however, maintain that the several Chal- 
daisms to be found in it afford no foun- 
dation for such an opinion. “ How any 
critic,” says Jebb, ‘‘can assign this 
psalm to other than David I cannot 
understand. Every line, every thought, 
every turn of expression and transition 
is his and his only. As for the ar- 
guments drawn from the two Chal- 
daisms which occur (ym for 34, and 

for 7x), this is really nugatory. 
ese Chaldaisms consist merely in the 
substitution of one letter for another 
very like it in shape, and easily to be 
mistaken by a transcriber, particularly 
by one who had been used to the Chal- 
dee idiom: but the moral arguments 
for David’s authorship are so strong as 
to overwhelm any such verbal or rather 
literal criticism, were even the objec- 
tions more formidable than they actu- 
ally are.”—Translator’s Note in Calvin 
Translation Society’s Edition. 

As a proper pendant to Ps. viii., we 
name next Ps. cxxxix. Here the poet 
inverts his gaze from the blaze of suns 
to the strange atoms composing his own 
frame. He stands shuddering over the 
precipice of himself. Above is the All- 
encompassing Spirit, from whom the 
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morning wings cannot save; and below, 
at a deep distance, appears amid the: 
capers forest of his animal frame, 
so fearfully and wonderfully made, the. 
abyss of his 2 ati existence, lying 
like a dark lake in the midst. How 
between mystery and mystery his mind, 

is wonder, his very reason, seem to 
rock like a little boat between the sea 
and the sky. But speedily does he re- 
gain his serenity, when he throws him- 
self, with childlike haste and confidence, 
into the arms of that Fatherly Spirit, 
and murmurs in his bosom, ‘‘ How pre- 
cious also are thy thoughts unto me, O- 
God; how great is the sum of them;” 
and looking up at last in his face, cries— 
“Search me, O Lord. I cannot search 
thee; I cannot search myself; I am 
overwhelmed by those dreadful depths ;. 
but search me as thou only canst; see 
if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.” -Gil- 
fillan: Bards of the Bible, 

7. Whither shall I go from thy spirit. 
There are in Amos certain brief and 
bold sublimities which class his genius. 
with that of the best of the lesser pro- 
phets. Such, in ch, ix., is the vision of 
the Lord standing upon the altar, and 

roclaiming the inextricable dilemmas. 
into which Israel’s crimes had led them. 
In all Scripture occur no more powerful 
antitheses than the following :—‘ He 
that fleeth of them shall not flee away; 
and he that escapeth of them shall not 
escape (into safety). If they dig down 
into Sheol, thence shall mine hand take. 
them. If they climb up into heaven, 
thence shall I bring them down. If they 
hide themselves in the top of Carmel, 
I will search for, and thence will I take 
them out, And if they hide themselves 
from mine eyes, in the bottom of the 
sea, thence will I command the serpent, 
and he shall bite them. If they go into 
captivity before their enemies, there 

ill I command the sword, and it shall 
slay them, and I will set mine eyes upon 
them for evil, and not for good.” How 
the divine omnipresence here rolls itself 
around the victims of the divine anger ! 
In Ps. cxxxix. the poet wishes to escape 
from the Spirit of &od as from a thought 
too strange and overwhelming for him; 
but here Israel would seek escape from 
him as he might from the centre of a 
forest of fire, but is doomed for ever to 
seek it in vain. An historian has given 
an animated description of the impossi- 
bility of escape which beset the steps of 
the fugitive from the power of the 
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Roman emperor. If he crossed the 
Alps, that power was before him; if he 
crossed the ocean, it was waiting for 
him on the shore; and the tropic or the 
frigid zone was equally unable to hide 
him from its Briarian grasp. Still, 
there remained for him an avenue of 
deliverance, He might plunge into the 
sea, or turn his sword against his own 
bowels, or pledge his oppressor in poison. 
But for the object of the just vengeance 
of Jehovah there lay no such way of 
escape; he could not thus set his foe at 
defiance. The sea would say, ‘‘It is 
not in me;” Sheol (or Hades) would 
re-echo the cry; if he dropped into the 
arms of death, they would but hand 
-him into those of the king of terrors; 
and if he sought to mount to heaven, 
this were to flee into the metropolis of 
his foe. Other worlds were barred 
against him; or even were their barriers 
broken, this were only to take down 
the palisades which blocked the way of 
his perdition. The universe was trans- 
figured into a menacing shape, fronting 
the criminal with a face of fire, and 
stretching out on all sides its myriad 
starry hands to arrest his retreat, or to 
shed down dismay upon his guilty soul. 
—Gilfillan: Bards of the Bible. 

9. If I take the wings of the morning, 
&c. Light has been proved by many 
experiments to travel at the astonishing 
rate of 194,188 miles in one second of 
time! and comes from the sun to the 
earth, a distance of 93,513,794 miles, in 
8 minutes and nearly 12 seconds! But, 
could I even fly upon the wings or rays 
of the morning light, which diffuses 
itself with such velocity over the globe 
from east to west, instead of being 
beyond thy reach, or by this sudden 
transition be able to escape thy notice, 
thy arm could still at pleasure prevent 
or arrest my progress, and I should still 
be encircled with the immensity of thy 
essence. The sentinient in this noble 

assage is remarkably striking, and the 
ee truly sublime. — Bagsters’ 
vole. 

14. I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made, The human frameis soadmirably 
constructed, so delicately combined, and 
so much in danger of being dissolved by 
innumerable eauses, that the more we 
think of it the more we tremble, and 
wonder at our own continued existence. 


“How poor, how rich, how abject, how 


august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He who made him such, 
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Who mingled in our make such strange 
extrenies 

Of different natures marvellously mixed! 

Helpless immortal, insect infinite, 

A worm, a god—I tremble at myself!” 


To do justice to the subject it would 
be necessary to be well acquainted with 
anatomy. I have no doubt that a thor- 
ough examination of that ‘‘substance 
which God hath curiously wrought” 
would furnish abundant evidence of 
the justness of the psalmist’s words; 
and even those things which are mani- 
fest to common observation may be 
sufficient for this purpose. In general, 
it is observable that the human frame 
abounds with avenues at which enter 
everything conducive to preservation 
and comfort, and everything that can 
excite alarm. Perhaps there is not one 
of these avenues but what may become 
an inlet to death, nor one of the bless- 
ings of life but what may be the means 
of accomplishing it. We live by inhala- 
tion, but we also die by it. Diseases 
and death, in innumerable forms, are 
conveyed by the very air we breathe. 
God hath given us a relish for divers 
aliments, and rendered them necessary 
to our subsistence; yet, from the abuse 
of them, what a train of disorders and 
premature deaths are found amongst 
men! And where there is no abuse, a 
single delicious morsel may, by the evil 
design of another, or even by mere acci- 
dent, convey poison through all our 
veins, and in one hour reduce the most 
athletic frame to a corpse. 

The elements of fire and water, with- 
out which we could not subsist, contain 
properties which in a few moments 
would be able to destroy us; nor can 
the utmost circumspection at all times 
preserve us from their destructive power. 
A single stroke on the head may divest 
us of reason or of life. A wound ora 
bruise of the spine may instantly deprive 
the lower extremities of all sensation. 
If the vital parts be injured so as to 
suspend the performance of their mys- 
terious functions, how soon is the con- 
stitution broken up! By means of the 
circulation of the blood how easily and 
suddenly are deadly substances diffused 
throughout the frame! Through this 
fearful medium not only the taint of 
vice rankles in the veins of the debau- 
chee, but virtue itself may destroy us, 
The putridity of a morbid subject has 
been imparted to the very hand stretched 
out to save it. The poisoned arrow, the 
envenomed dart, the hydrophobicsaliva,. 
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derive from hence their fearful efficacy. 
Even the pores of the skin, necessary as 
they are to life, may be the means of 
death. Not only are poisonous sub- 
stances hereby admitted, but, when 
obstructed by surrounding damps, the 
noxious humours of the body, instead 
of being emitted, are ‘retained in the 
system, and become productive of nu- 
merous diseases, always afflictive, and 
often fatal to life. 

From these few instances we may 
learn our absolute dependence upon di- 
vine preservation. So numerous are the 
avenues at which death may enter, that 
no human foresight can possibly render 
us secure for a single moment: and even 
those dangers which may in a measure 
be avoided require for this purpose the 
regular exercise of reason; but rea- 
son itself depends upon a variety of 
minute causes over which we have no 
control. Instead of wondering at the 
number of premature deaths that are 
constantly witnessed, there is far greater 
reason to wonder that there are no more, 
and that any of us survive to seventy or 
eighty years of age. 

‘Our life contains a thousand springs, 

And dies if one be gone ; 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long” 


Assuredly it can be ascribed to nothing 
short of the mighty power and all-per- 
vading providence of God. A proper 
sense of this truth, while it would pre- 
vent us from presumptuously exposing 
ourselves to unnecessary injury, would 
induce us to commit ourselves to the 
divine protection in every danger which 
duty calls us to encounter. —Fuller. 

16. Thine eyes did see my substance 
yet being unperfect, and in thy book all 
mu members were written which in con- 
tinuance were fashioned when as yet 
there were none of them. This is one of 
the most obscure and doubtful verses in 
the book of Psalms. Its difficulty to 
our own translators may be gathered 
from the fact, that substance being yet 
imperfect answers to a single Hebrew 
word, and that my members is a gratui- 
tousaddition tothetext. The first word 
in Hebrew occurs only here, butisclearly 
derived from a verb which means to 
roll or roll up (2 Ki. ii. 8), and may 
therefore be supposed itself to signify 
something rolled: up or rolled together, 
and from this may be deduced the 
‘sense of something shapeless or un- 
formed, or more specifically that of an 
embryo or fetus. The next difficulty 
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lies in the expression all of them, evaded 
in the English Bible by changing it to 
all my members, and then making this 
the subject of the plurals following. 
The best interpreters are now disposed 
to construe all of them with days by a 
grammatical prolepsis. In thy book all 
of them are written—namely, all my 
days, as they were planned, projected, 
or decreed, before as yet one of them 
had really existed. Written and formed 
are then parallel expressions. All of 
them are written, days are delineated or 
depicted. By days (translated in our 
Bible in continuance) we are then to 
understand not merely the length but 
the events and vicissitudes of life. See 
Job xiv, 5; Ps, lvi. 8. This is one of 
those cases in which the difficulty lies 
in the particular expressions, while the 
general import of the passage is clearly 
determined by the context. Instead of 
(35) not, the keri or marginal reading 
in the Hebrew Bible has (;) to him, a 
variation to which no one has succeeded 
in attaching a coherent sense. Precisely 
the same difference of text exists in 
Ps, c. 3.—Alexander. 

23, 24. Search me, O God, &c. The 
truly religious man is anxious to know 
the real state of his heart. This anxiety 
is very visible in the prayer before us. 
David had evidently beet searching ard 
trying his own heart, and it was his 
desire to be thoroughly acquainted with 
it, which led him so earnestly to beseech 
God to search and try it also. But the 
heart is a book which few of us like to 
study. It is one which requires close 
and serious thought, and thought is one 
of those things which our careless minds 
most hate. Besides, it isa book which 
teaches many humbling and mortifying 
lessons, and we do not wish to be mor- 
tified and humbled. We love the 
falsehood which exalts, better than we 
love the truth which abases us. True 
religion, however, begins with thought- 
fulness, It turns the eyes of a man 
inward upon himself. It causes him 
to commune with his own heart, and 
to make ‘‘diligent search” into his own 
spirit. True, he may find this self-ex- 
amination painful and humiliating, but 
this makes no matter to him. He feels 
that he has the salvation of an immor- 
tal soul at stake, and he is not to lose 
that soul for the sake of being kept 
easy in his follies, and proud in his 
sins, . . . 

The sincere Christian is not conscious 
of having within his heart one cherished 
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sin. This is strongly intimated in the 
psalmist’s prayer. is words imply 
that if there were any wicked way in 
him, any evil disposition habitually 
indulged, he could not be walking in 
the way everlasting. Not that he meant 
to speak of himself or of any other man 
as wholly free from sinful thoughts and 
desires, for on other occasions we hear 
him confessing that there was much sin 
within him, and bitterly lamenting it. 
But it is one thing to have iniquity 
entering the breast, and another thing 
to harbour it and have it reigning there. 
St. Paul felt a sinful ‘‘law in his mem- 
bers,” but he felt it asa ‘‘ warring against 
the law of his mind,” as opposed to the 
habitual frame of his soul, to that holy 
and heavenly principle which made him 
“delight in the law of God after the 
inward man,” andenabled him to “‘ walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
Every Christian also feels the same war- 
fare within. Sin tempts and harasses 
him, and sometimes brings him into 
captivity, but it cannot hold him in 
bondage; it cannot make him quietly 
submit to its hated laws. It overcomes 
and degrades him for an hour, but we 
soon see the prisoner struggling with 
his vile oppressor, and bursting the 
bonds. Trampling his lusts underneath 
his feet, we hear him exclaim, ‘‘I thank 
God, through Jesus Christ my Lord.” — 
Bradiey’s Sermons. 


PSALM CXL. 


To the chief musician. A psalm. By 
David. We find ourselves in this psalm 
carried back not only to the times of 
David but to those of the Sauline per- 
secution, from which the images are 
evidently borrowed. Besides the war- 
like tone, the vigorous conciseness, the 
verbal agreements with Davidic psalms, 
combined with eminent originality, the 
very structure is Davidic, and exhibits 
the familiar sequence of complaint (ver. 
1-5), prayer (ver. 6-8), and confident 
anticipation (ver. 9-13). So clearly do 
these features of the composition mark 
its origin, even independently of the 
inscription, that nothing can account 
for its position here but the hypothesis 
already stated, that these ancient psalms 
were incorporated into a series of later 
date and placed in the collection, not 
according to their individual antiquity, 
but according to the date of the whole 
set or system into which they had been 
made to enter. Like the psalms imme- 
diately preceding, this was probably 
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composed by David after the reception 
of the great Messianic promise, and 
with immediate reference to it.—Alex- 
ander. 

The old opinion, that the psalm refers 
to the relation between David and Saul, 
has a certain measure of truth for its 
foundation. David has here, as also in 
Ps. cix., borrowed the colours from 
this relation: in Saul, the most power- 
ful and malignant enemy of the past, 
he beholds the type of the future ene- 
mies of hisseed. We find, in particular, 
also here a strong emphasis upon ca- 
lumny and false accusations, which is 
characteristic of the Sauline psalms. 
Besides, it is precisely from these psalms 
that this psalm more especially borrows. 
—Hengstenberg. 

10. Let burning coals fall upon them, 
&c. The expressions of wrath and im- 
precation against the enemies of God 
and of his people which occur in some 
of the psalms . . . seem to exhibit a 
vindictiveness which is apt to distress 
the feelings of many Christian readers. 
In order to obviate this offence, many 
of our pious commentators assure us 
that these expressions are not maledic- 
tions or imprecations, but simply de- 
clarations of what will or may take 
place. But this is utterly inadmissible, 
for in many of the most startling pas- 
sages the language of the original is 
plainly imperative and not indicative 
(see Ps. lix, 14; lxix. 25, 28; Ixxix. 6). 
‘*The truth is,” says the writer of an 
able article on the subject in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra for 1844, “that only a 
morbid benevolence, a mistaken philan- 
thropy, takes offence at these psalms, 
for in reality they are not opposed to 
the spirit of the gospel, or to that love 
of enemies which Christ enjoined. Re- 
sentment against evil-doers is so far 
from being sinful, that we find it exem- 
plified in the meek and spotless Re- 
deemer himself (see Mark iii. 5). If 
the emotion and its utterance were 
essentially sinful, how could Paul (1 Cor, 
xvi. 22) wish the enemy of Christ to be 
accursed (dé0eue), or say of his own 
enemy, Alexander the coppersmith, 
‘The Lord reward him according to his 
works’ (2 Tim. iv. 14); and, especially, 
how could the spirits of the just in 
heaven call on God for vengeance?” 
Rev. vi. 10.— Pictorial Bible. 


PSALM CXLI. 


The puperecripeion which ascribes the 
psalm to David is confirmed by the close 
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affinity it bears to the psalms of David 
in connection with undoubted origi- 
nality. The pregnant brevity of the 
language extorts, even from De Wette, 
the confession: ‘‘I consider it, with 
Ps. x., to be one of the oldest.” That 
the psalm, like the whole cycle to which 
it belongs, refers to greater relations 
than those of a private individual, is 
evident from the expressions, ‘‘ their 
judges,” and ‘‘our bones,” in ver. 6and 7. 
It is also fitly assigned to this cycle on 
the ground, that ver. 9 and 10 connect 
themselves with the preceding psalm, 
while ver. 6 refers to Ps, cxxxviii. 4; 
and lastly, on account of the predilec- 
tion peculiar to this cycle for rare words 
and unusual forms.—Hengstenberg. 

5. Let the righteous smite me, &c. 
Perowne renders—‘‘Let a righteous 
man smite me, it shall be a kindness; 
and let him reprove me, it shall be as 
oil upon my head: let not my head re- 
fuse it;” and adds, “‘ According to the 
rendering I have preferred of this verse, 
the sense will be, ‘I will gladly wel- 
come even the reproofs of the good 
cone. Prov. xxvii. 6; Eccl. vii. 5), and 
I will avail myself of prayer as the best 
defence against the wickedness of my 
persecutors.” It is possible, however, 
that the last clause may refer not to 
his enemies but to the righteous, in 
which case it must be rendered, ‘For 
still my prayer shall be offered in their 
misfortunes” (so Ewald). 

Again, the first two clauses have been 
rendered, ‘‘ Let a righteous man smite 
me in love (gccus.) and reprove me. 
Such oil upon the head let not my head 
refuse” (Delitzsch), But nothing is 
gained by this, and the balance of the 
members is not so well preserved. 
Others again (as Maur., Hengst.) un- 
derstand by the “righteous,” God, 
appealing to Is. xxiv. 16—where, how- 
ever, the “‘ righteous” means not God, 
but ‘‘the righteous nation.” 

In ver. 4 he had prayed that he might 
not be led astray by the evil he saw 
around him, nor allured by the blandish- 
ments and luxurious prosperity of the 
wicked. Now he says, on the contrary, 
‘Let me ever be ready to welcome even 
reproof from the righteous,” which, how- 
ever harsh, is salutary. The wounds 
of a friend are faithful, and better than 
the kisses of an enemy.” 

7. Our bones are scattered at the grave’s 
mouth, &c. These words present astrong 
contrast between David’s treatment of 
his enemies and that which they adopted 
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towards him and those who were as- 
sociated with him. We are not suffi- 
ciently informed respecting the cruelties 
which were perpetrated against David 
and those who adhered to him, to enable 
us to point out the instances to which 
he here alludes; but the murder of 
Abimelech and of the priests who were 
with him furnishes a pregnant proof of 
the atrocities which Saul and his agents 
were capable of perpetrating. Seel Sam. 
xxii, It appears from the language of 
this verse that such enormities were 
not confined to a few cases, but must 
have been numerous, to give occasion 
to the image which is employed to de- 
scribe them. As a man who ploughs 
or digs the earth, scatters it in abun- 
dance and without remorse, so were 
the bones scattered of those who dared 
to show any sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of this proscribed and devoted 
man.— Walford. 


PSALM CXLII. 


1, 2. I cried unto the Lord, &c. It 
showed singular presence of mind in 
David that he was not paralyzed with 
fear, or that he did not in a paroxysm 
of fury take vengeance upon his enemy, 
as he easily might have done; and that 
he was not actuated by despair to take 
away his life, but composedly addressed 
himself to the exercise of prayer. There 
was good reason why the title should 
have been affixed to the psalm to note 
this circumstance, and David had good 
grounds for mentioning how he com- 
mended himself to God. Surrounded 
by the army of Saul, and hemmed in 
by destruction on every. side, how was 
it possible for him to have spared so 
implacable an enemy, had he not been 
fortified against the strongest tempta- 
tions by prayer? The repetition he 
makes use of indicates his having prayed 
with earnestness, so as to be impervious 
to every assault of temptation. 

He tells us still more clearly in the 
next verse that he disburdened his cares 
unto God. To pour out one’s thoughts 
and tell over his afflictions implies the 
reverse of those perplexing anxieties 
which men brood over inwardly to their 
own distress, and by which they torture 
themselves, and are chafed by their 
afflictions rather than led to God; or it 
implies the reverse of those frantic ex- 
clamations to which others give utter- 
ance who find no comfort in the super- 
intending providence and care of God. 
In short, we are left to infer that while 
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he did not give way before men to loud 
and senseless lamentations, neither did 
he suffer himself to be tormented with 
inward and suppressed cares, but made 
known his griefs with unsuspecting con- 
fidence to the Lord. —Calvin. 


PSALM CXLIII. 


In unison with the superscription, 
the psalm bears evidence throughout 
of David’s spirit and David’s mode of 
expression. It is almost wholly com- 
posed of the sounds of coment sup- 

lication, and hope, which had already 

een uttered in the earlier Davidic 
Psalms (only in such), and had sunk 
deep into the heart. These clear brooks 
were drawn from all sides into the 
channel of this smooth-flowing psalm, 
which was designed to provide quicken- 
ing for the fainting souls of David’s 
race during future times of oppression. 
With so much of dependence the psalm 
still bears throughout the character of 
originality, not merely where the de- 
pendence ceases, as in ver. 2, which has 
become of such importance for the 
church, and to which the psalm owes 
its place among those of the penitential 
class, though, from its predominant 
tendency, it does. not belong to that 
class, but also in the dependent pas- 
sages themselves, in the thoughtful and 
artificial manner of their collection, 
which could only have proceeded from 
the person out of whose breast the ut- 
terances originally welled forth. There 
is nowhere any trace of ‘‘a flat com- 
pilation ;” all is feeling and life. Along 
with this there is the repose and self- 
possession of one who does not find him- 
self immediately involved in the distress, 
but looks down upon it as from a high 
tower, and prays and intercedes for the 
afflicted of his seed, as Moses of old did 
upon the Mount. 

That the psalm must not be viewed 
apart from those that surround it, is 
clear already from the connection with 
Ps. cxlii., comp. ver. 4 here with ver. 3 
there, ver. 8 with ver. 3, and ver. 11 
with ver. 7. That David calls himself 
so expressly at the beginning and the 
end the servant of God, establishes a 
connection with 2 Sam. vii., where, in 
David’s thanksgiving, this appellation 
occurs almost in every verse.—Heng- 
stenberg. 

The Septuagint ascribes this psalm 
to the period when David was in great 
distress, arising from Absalom’s mis- 
conduct; which is as likely an opinion 
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as any wecan form. There is probably, 
in ver. 2, a tacit reference to the great 
transgression, the consequences of which 
followed David all his days. As he 
would not fail to be reminded of it by 
the sorrows which had now come upon 
him, and as his purpose was, notwith- 
standing, to implore divine support and 
deliverance, he deprecates God’s right- 
eous judgment, since if no man could 
be just with God, certainly he, who 
had so greatly transgressed, could have 
no claim to such a state. The con- 
sciousness of his guilt, though he had 
reason to believe it was forgiven, in- 
duced him thus to abase himself before 
God, when he was about to offer earnest 
entreaties for deliverance from dangers 
which threatened his dignity and life; 
while he still maintained his hope that 
God looked upon him as his servant, 
whom he had pledend himself to pro- 
tect.— Walford. 

This is the last of the seven Peniten- 
tial Psalms, as they are called. In the 
Hebrew it is styled a Psalm of David; 
in some copies of the LXX. itis further 
said to have been written when he had 
to flee from his son Absalom. It is 
probable that the deep tone of sorrow 
and anguish which pervades the psalm, 
and the deep sense of sin, led to the 
belief that it must be referred to that 
occasion. The spirit and the language, 
it is true, are not unworthy of David; 
yet the many passages borrowed fronf 
earlier psalms make it more probable 
that this psalm is the work of some 
later poet. Delitzsch says very truly, 
that if David himself did not write it 
—and he admits that the many expres- 
sions derived from other sources are 
against such a supposition—still the 
psalm is ‘‘an extract of the most pre- 
cious balsam from the old Davidic 
songs.”—Perowne, 

10. Teach me to do thy will. He now 
rises to something higher, praying not 
merely for deliverance from outw: 
troubles, but, what is of still greater 
importance, for the guidance of God’s 
Spirit, that he might not decline to the 
right hand or to the left, but be kept 
in the path of rectitude. This is a re- 
quest which should never be forgotten 
when temptations assail us with great 
severity, as it is peculiarly difficult to 
submit to God without resorting to 
unwarrantable methods of relief. As 
anxiety, fear, disease, languor, or pain, 
often tempt persous to particular steps, 
David's example should lead us to pray 
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for divine restraint, and that we may 
not be hurried, through impulses of 
feeling, into unjustifiable courses. We 
are to mark carefully his way of express- 
ing himself, for what he asks is not 
anny to be taught what the will of 
God is, but to be taught and brought to 
the observance and doing of it. The for- 
mer kind of teaching is of less avail, as 
upon God’s showing us our duty we by 
no means necessarily follow it, and it is 
necessary that he should draw out our 
affections to himself. God therefore 
must be master and teacher to us not 
only in the dead letter, but by the in- 
ward motions of his Spirit; indeed 
there are three ways in which he acts 
the part of our teacher, instructing us 
by his Word, enlightening our minds 
by the Spirit, and engraving instruction 
upon our hearts so as to bring us to 
observe it with a true and cordial con- 
sent. The mere hearing of the Word 
would serve no purpose, nor is it enough 
that we understand it; there must be 
besides the willing obedience of the 
heart. Nor does he merely say, Teach 
me that I may be capable of doing, as the 
deluded Papists imagine that the grace 
of God does no more than make us 
flexible to what is good, but he seeks 
re to be actually and presently 
one. 

He insists upon the same thing in 
the next clause, when he says, Let thy 
good Spirit lead me, &c., for he desires 
the guidance of the Spirit not merely 
as he enlightens our minds, but as he 
effectually influences the consent of our 
hearts, and, as it were, leads us by the 
hand. The passage in its connection 
warns us of the necessity of being sedu- 
lously on our guard against yielding to 
inordinate passions in any contests we 
may have with wicked persons, and as 
we have no sufficient wisdom or power 
of our own by which to check and re- 
strain these passions, that we should 
always seek the guidance of God’s Spirit, 
to keep them in moderation.—Calvin. 

12, And of thy mercy cut off, &c. In 
this verse he repeats for the fifth or 
sixth time that he looked for life only 
of God’sfree mercy. Whatever severity 
may appear on the part of God when 
he destroys the wicked, David affirms 
that the vengeance taken upon them 
would be a proof of fatherly mercy to 
him. Indeed these two things often 
meet together—the severity and the 
goodness of God; for in stretching out 
his hand to deliver his own people, he 
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directs the thunder of his indignation 
against theirenemies. Inshort, hecomes 
forth armed for the deliverance of his 
people, as he says in Isaiah, ‘“‘ The day 
of vengeance is in mine heart, and this 
is the year of my redemption” (Is. 
lxiii. 4), In calling himself the servant 
of God, he by no means boasts of his 
services, but rather commends the grace 
of God, to whom he owed this privilege. 
This is not an honour to be got by our 
own struggles or exertions—to be reck- 
oned among God’s servants; it depends 
upon his free choice, by which he con- 
descends before we are born to take us 
into the number and rank of his fol- 
lowers, as David elsewhere declares still 
more explicitly—‘“‘I am thy servant, 
truly I am thy servant, and the son of 
thine handmaid” (Ps. cxvi. 16). This 
is equivalent to making himself God’s 
client, and committing his life to his 
protection.—Calvin. 


PSALM CXLIV. 


In unison with the superscription, 
David comes forth speaking, comp. 
especially ver. 2, which alone suffices to 
dispose of the supposition, that Israel 
is the speaker here; and the declara- 
tion: who constrains my people under 
me, cannot, without great violence, be 
brought into accordance with that sup- 
position. David, as the author, appro- 
priates also from Ps, xviii. It is an 
arbitrary supposition, that here a trans- 
ference is made to Israel of what was 
then said originally of David. The con- 
firmation which the superscription here 
derives from the contents comes also 
in support of the whole cycle to which 
the psalm belongs, An objection has 
been brought against the Davidicauthor- 
ship from the “‘traces of reading” it 
contains. But one would require to 
consider more exactly what sort of 
reading is here to be thought of, It is 
only the psalms of David which form 
the groundwork of this. But that it is 
one of David’s peculiarities to derive 
from his earlier productions a founda- 
tion for new ones, is evident from a 
variety of facts joome Introd. to Ps, 
eviii.), which, if any doubt might still 
be entertained on the subject, would 
obtain a firm ground to stand upon in 
this psalm, which can only have been 
composed by David. Then the way and 
manner of the use made of such mater- 
ials is to be keptin view. This is always 
of a spirited and feeling nature, and no 
trace anywhere exists of a lifeless bor- 
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rowing. That we cannot think here of 
such a borrowing, that the appropria- 
tion of the earlier did not proceed from 
spiritual impotence, but rests upon 
deeper grounds, is manifest from the 
consideration of the second part, where 
the dependence entirely ceases, and 
where even the opponents of the Davidic 
authorship have not been able to over- 
look the strong poetical spirit of the 
time of David. They betake to the 
miserable shift of affirming, that the 
psalmist had borrowed this part from a 
much older poem now lost. 

The situation is that of an oppression 
through mighty external enemies, As 
this psalm rests upon Ps. xviii., which 
was composed by David toward the end 
of his life, after he had obtained deliver- 
ance from all the perils of war, it cannot 
be referred to the personal relations of 
David; David rather transports himself 
here, as in the whole of the cycle, into 
the future of his race. 

This psalm forms the transition from 
the two prayer-psalms, cxlii. cxliii., 
to the song of praise, exlv. The cloud 
of adversity begins already to disperse, 
and the sun of salvation is on the eve 
of breaking forth. Ver. 9 and 10 show 
that the D aaa already stands on the 
threshold of praise and thanksgiving. 
The cry from the deep has ceased; at 
the very commencement, the exclama- 
tion, “Let the Lord be praised,” &c., 
breathes the spirit of victory, and leads 
on to the: ‘‘I will praise thy name,” 
in Ps. cxlv.—Hengstenberg. 

This is a kind of supplement or coun- 
terpart to Ps. xviii., in which the view 
there taken of David’s personal experi- 
ence is applied to the anticipated case 
of his successors, The design thus as- 
sumed accounts for the position of the 
psalm in the collection. That its being 
placed precisely here is not fortuitous, 
may be inferred from its furnishing a 
kind of link between the urgent en- 
treaties of the preceding psalms, and the 
triumphant praise of those which follow. 
The Davidic origin of this psalm is as 
marked asthatofanyin the Psalter. The 
accumulation of Davidic phrases is con- 
fined to the first part, while the last is 
independent and original, a fact entirely 
incensistent with the supposition of a 
later compilation. The psalmist thanks 
God for his protection of himself, and 
of mankind in general, ver. 1-4; prays 
for deliverance from present dangers, 
ver, 5-8; expresses his confident antici- 
pation of a favourable answer, ver. 9, 10; ! 
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renews his prayer, not only for himself 
but for the chosen people, ver. 11-14; 
and felicitates them that they are such, 
ver. 15.—Alexander. 

The Spirit of the Lord spake by David 
the words of this song when the king 
felt his need of the King of kings to sub- 
due the turbulent and proud spirits who 
were ambitious of distinction (ver. 2), 
as well as to conquer the nations of 
idolaters who hated God’s anointed 
(ver. 7-11). The Spirit leads him back 
to the day when he sang Ps. xviii. (see 
ver. 1, 2), the day when he was delivered 
from Saul and other foes; and still 
further back to the quiet night when 
the strains of Ps, viii. ascended to the 
ear of Jehovah (see ver. 3); but he does 
not fail also to lead him forward toa 
future day, when earth shall witness 
its millennial scenes, among which, not 
the least wonderful and refreshing shall 
be Israel in all the restored plenty of 
hislast times, with the favour of Jehovah 
over all. In all this, David was the 
type of Christ.—A. A. Bonar. 

1, 2. Blessed be the Lord my strength 
which teacheth my hands to war, &c. 
Let poor and humble youths to whom 
the future seems dark, and who yet 
have noble aspirations to serve God and 
their generation, not be cast down, but 
hope in the Lord. He who took David 
from the crook and taught him the use 
of the sword and the sling, and lifted 
up his head above all his enemies round 
about, is still the patron of poor and 
pious boys and girls, who make him 
their refuge and their all. It matters 
not how unskilful one may now be, and 
how wholly unprepared for a given 
work, if God will but take him in hand. 
Even parents and instructors may some- 
times bring great discouragements on 
their most promising children and 
pupils. More than one of Walter Scott’s 
teachers complained of the thickness of 
his skull; a number of his teachers pro- 
nounced Barrow a blockhead; while 
Isaac Newton was declared to be fit for 
nothing but to drive the team. Jesse 
so slighted David, as not even to call 
him to the sacrifice, and his brothers 
declared that they knew the pride and 
naughtiness of his heart, But God 
raised him above all these obstacles and 
oppositions. Set your hope in God, 
struggling youth. Never cease prayer 
and effort.—Plumer. 

3. Lord, what is man that thou takest 
knowledge of him/ He amplifies the 
goodness shown by God by instituting 
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a@ comparison. Having declared how 
singularly he had been dealt with, he 
turns his eye inward, and asks, ‘‘Who 
am J, that God should show me such 
condescension?” He speaks of man in 
general, only the circumstance is notice- 
able, that he commends the mercy of 
God, by considering his lowly and abject 
condition. In other places he mentions 
grounds of humiliation of a more per- 
sonal or private nature,—here he con- 
fines himself to what has reference to 
our common nature; and though even 
in discussing the nature of man, there 
are other reasons he might have speci- 
fied why he is unworthy of the regard 
and love of God, he briefly adverts to 
his being like the smokeand as a shadow, 
We are left to infer that the riches of 
the divine goodness are extended to 
objects altogether unworthy in them- 
selves. We are warned, when apt at 
any time to forget ourselves, and think 
we are something, when we are nothing, 
that the simple fact of the shortness of 
our life should put down all arrogance 
and pride. The Scriptures, in speaking 
of the frailty of man, comprehend 
whatever is necessarily connected with 
it. And, indeed, if our life vanish in 
a moment, what is there stable about 
us? We are taught this truth also— 
that we cannot properly estimate the 
divine goodness, unless we take into 
consideration what we are as to our 
condition, as we can only ascribe to 
God what is due unto him, by acknow- 
ledging that his goodness is bestowed 
upon undeserving creatures. Thereader 
may seek for further information upon 
this point in Ps. viii., where nearly the 
same truth is insisted upon.—Calvin. 
7. Send thine hand from above, rid 
me from the hand of strange children. 
David having celebrated his victories 
over some of his enemies, and extolled 
the mercy and goodness of God, to 
whom he ascribeth the achievement of 
them, now preceedeth to request a 
further manifestation of the omnipotent 
arm in his favour against other hostile 
forces, which still threatened his coun- 
try upon his accession to the throne; 
such as the Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
monites, &c., see 2 Sam. v. and viii. 
These are called, metaphorically, “great 
waters,” threatening to overwhelm and 
destroy everything; and, in plainer 
terms, ‘‘strange children,” or aliens 
from the covenant of Jehovah, and the 
commonwealth of Israel; children who 
““speak lies, and work wickedness,” or, 
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as Dr. Hammond interpreteth ver. 8, 
‘Whose mouth speaketh or maketh 
profession of vanity,” Nv, that is, 
idolatry; ‘‘and their right hand,” that 
on which they depend for support, the 
object of their confidence, ‘‘is a right 


hand of falsehood,” »y7u, and one that 


will fail all who rely upon it for help. 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, is therefore 
entreated once more to appear in the 
cause of his anointed; to go forth, as of 
old, to the battle against the enemies 
of his people, with all the tokens of his 
cope and vengeance, dismaying 
and putting to flight these ‘‘armies of 
aliens.” In like manner, the church, 
or mystical body of Christ, is instant 
in prayer for the final completion of 
her ee She wisheth for the glorious 
day when her God and Saviour shall 
bow the heavens and come down to 
judgment, causing the mountains to 
smoke, and flame, and dissolve, and 
flow down before him; when his light- 
nings, those arrows of his indignation, 
and ministers of his vengeance, shall 
scatter the hosts of darkness, and de- 
stroy the anti-Christian power; when 
we shall be delivered from every enemy, 
and from all that hate us, and David 
our king. — Horne. 

15. Happy is that people, &e. He 
thus concludes that the divine favour 
had been sufficiently shown and mani- 
fested to his people. Should any object 
that it breathed altogether a gross and 
worldly spirit to estinate man’s happi- 
ness by benefits of a transitory descrip- 
tion, I would say ih reply that we must 
read the two things in connection, that 
those are happy who recognize the 
favour of God in the abundance they 
enjoy, and have such a sense of it from 
these transitory blessings as leads them 
through a persuasion of his fatherly 
love to aspire after the true inheritance. 
There is no impropriety in calling those 
happy whom God blesses in this world, 
provided eg do not show themselves 
blinded in the improvement and use 
which they make of their mercies, or 
foolishly and supinely overlook the 
author of them. The kind providence 
of God in not suffering us to want any 
of the means of life is surely a striking 
illustration of his wonderful love. What 
more desirable than to be the objects of 
God’s care, especially if we have suffi- 
cient understanding to conclude from 
the liberality with which he supports 
us that he is our Father? For every- 
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thing is to be viewed with a reference 
to this point. Better it were at once 
to perish for want than have a mere 
brute satisfaction, and forget the main 
thing of all, that they and they only are 
happy whom God has chosen for his 
people. We are to observe this, that 
while God in giving us meat and drink 
admits us to the enjoyment of a certain 
measure of happiness, it does not follow 
that those believers are miserable who 
struggle through life in want and po- 
verty, for this want, whatever it be, 
God can counterbalance by better con- 
solations,—Calvin. 


PSALM OCXLV. 


The well-known 45th Psalm sang of 
the King in his beauty; this is a hynn 
of praise concerning the reign of Je- 
hovah and his kingdom. It is a Davidic 
and an alphabetic psalm. In regard to 
its alphabetic structure, it has one pe- 
culiarity, viz. the ‘‘nun” is omitted ; 
the reason of which may be, that (as 
we have seen in some other psalms of 
this structure) by means of that, or 
some other such omission, we might be 
kept from putting stress on the mere 
form of the composition. 

It is peculiar, also, in its title; indeed, 
quite unique—‘‘ Of David: praise.” The 
word is nym. Some render this “a 
hymn ;” others, such as Hengstenberg, 
‘*a pratse-song,” differing in this from the 
mph, the “‘prayer-song.” It is prayer 
turned into praise. Patrick remarks 
that the term seemed so peculiar and 
excellent, that it was given from this 
psalm to the whole book, which is en- 


titled by the Jews the book of on. 


Bythner has this note on the word—“‘So 
called because it is throughout nothing 
but the celebration of God; so that the 
ancient Jews used to say, that the man 
was already enjoying the felicity of the 
age to come, who daily recited 1¢ three 
times with the mouth and heart.” We 
are getting now beyond the region of 
former themes; all in the remaining 
psalms is praise, praise; and this title 
is an appropriate introduction to the 
closing group of praise-psalms, Nor is 
its burden less appropriate ; for, being a 
song of the kingdom, it ushers us into 
the region of eternal praise. — Bonar. 


The design of this psalm, as its con- 
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wards the conclusion of David's reign, 
when the kingdom of Israel had at- 
tained its highest prosperity, and was 
blessed on every side with the enjoyment 
of perfect peace and security. 

uring the attention which the writer 
of these remarks has necessarily given 
to the work which is now approdching 
its close, he has, in several instances, 
felt so powerfully the excellence of 
these songs of Zion, as to think that 
that on which he had last been engaged 
surpassed, in interest and beauty, all 
that had preceded. He does not mean 
to pledge himself to the perfect cor- 
rectness of this view; but, with regard 
to the psalm which is now the object 
of consideration, he may venture to say, 
that if others equal to it may be select- 
ed, none certainly can be found superior 
in the lucid simplicity and native gran- 
deur of its diction, or inthe affecting and 
engaging sentiments which it discloses. 
It places before us the omnipotence 
of the Deity, combined with such ex- 
press assertions of his essential rectitude 
and goodness as we cannot contemplate 
without perceiving that, glorious as are 
his works, he himself is surpassing in 
glory and beauty; and that no object 
on which our thoughts can be fixed 
bears any comparison with him. There 
are, in the bosoms of all men, who are 
in some measure acquainted with them- 
selves, 80 many memorials of weakness 
and of guilt that the almightiness of 
God, when viewed apart from the un- 
changeable rectitude and benignity of 
his character, is far more likely to pro- 
duce emotions of dread and horror than 
any sentiments of confidence and de- 
light. But when we behold omnipo- 
tence united with infinite love, and with 
wisdom and rectitude so absolutely per- 
fect that it is the most impossible of 
things for him to do wrong, then, if 
we desire his favour and friendship to 
forgive and sustain us, hope extends its 
consoling energies to our hearts, and we 
learn to rejoice in knowing that He in 
whose hands ourselves and all creatures 
are and must ever be, is invested with 
pe to effect all the purposes of his 
| eneficent will, and to feel that we are 
_safer in his keeping than in our own, 
‘and that though we are frail, feeble, 
‘and unworthy, he is pledged by the 
jsueceeery: excellence of his nature to 
educe good from evil, and so to direct 
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tents abundantly show, is to celebrate | all events, temporal and eternal, as 
the power, righteousness, and goodness shall demonstrate him to be the Sand 


of God. It was probably written to- 


' wise and good, and to be worthy of 
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glory and honour from the whole in- 
telligent universe.— Walford. 


PSALMS CXLVI.-CL. 


These are the Hallelujah years 80 
called because they begin and end with 
Hallelujah. They form a fitting close 
to the book of Psalms. We subjoin 
the eloquent words of Mr. Gilfillan :— 
‘* Perhaps finer than all are those little 
bursts of irrepressible praise which we 
find at the close. During the course of 
the book you had been conducted along 
very diversified scenes ; now besidegreen 
pers now through dark glens, now 

y still waters, now by floods, and now 
by dismal swamps, now through the 
silent wilderness, where the sun him- 
self was sleeping on his watch-tower— 
in sympathy with the sterile idleness 
below; and now through the bustle and 
blood of battlefields, where the elements 
seemed to become parties in the all- 
absorbing fury of the fray; but, at last, 
you stand beside the psalmists, upon a 
clear, commanding eminence, whence, 
looking back on the way they had been 
led, forward to the future, and up to 
their God, now no longer hiding him- 
self from his anointed ones, they break 
into pans of praise; and, not satisfied 
with their own orisons, call on all ob- 
jects, above, around, and below, to join 
the hymn, become, and are worthy of 
becoming, the organs of a universal de- 
votion. The last six or seven psalms 
are the Beulah of the book; there the 
sun shineth night and day, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 
From a reflection of their fire have 
sprung the hymn which Milton ascribes 
to our first parents, the hymn which 
closes the ‘Seasons,’ and the great 
psalm which swelled from the harp of 
Coleridge, as he struck it to the music 
of the Arveiron, and in the light of the 
morning-star. And surely those bright 
gushes of song occurring at the close, 
unconsciously typify the time when 
man, saved from all his wanderings, 
strengthened by all his wrestlings, 
and recovered from his falls, shall, 
clothed in white robes, and standing 
in a regencrated earth, as in a temple, 
pour out floods of praise harmonizing 
with the old songs of heaven—when 
the nations, as with one voice, shall 
sing — 
“Praise ye the Lord, God's praise within 

His sanctuary raise ; 
And to him in the firmament 

Of his power give ye praise. 
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Because of all his mighty acts, 
With praise him magnify: 

O praise him, as he doth excel 
In glorious majesty. 


“Praise him with trumpet’s sound; his praise 
With psaltery advance: 

With timbrel, harp, string’d instruments, 
And organs, in the dance. 

Praise him on cymbals loud: him praise 
On cymbals sounding high, 

Let each thing breathing praise the Lord, 
Praise to the Lord give ye.” 


— Bards of the Bible. 


PSALM CXLVI. 


This psalm may be divided into two 
equal parts, the first of which describes 
the happiness of those who trust in 
God and not in man, ver. 1-5; while 
the second gives the reason, drawn from 
the divine perfections, ver. 6-10. The 
psalm is distinguished from the Davidic 
series which precedes it (Ps. exxxviii.~ 
exlv.) by its whole internal character. 
At the same time, its coincidences of 
expression with the one immediately 
before it, show that it was meant to be 
used in connection with it, and may 
therefore be regarded as the closing 
psalm of the whole series, beginning 
with Psalm cxxxv., and belonging to 
the time of Haggai and Zechariah, to 
which the psalm before us is expressly 
referred in the Septuagint version.— 
Alexander. 


PSALM CXLVII. 


Like the last psalm and those which 
follow it, this is evidently an anthem 
intended for the, service of the second 
temple. It celebrates God’s almighty 
and gracious rule over his people and 
over the world of nature, but mingles 
with this a special commemoration of 
his goodness in bringing back his people 
from their captivity and rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem. In the allusions 
to these events in ver. 2, 3, and ver. 
13, 14, we shall probably be justified in 
seeing the occasion of the psalm. It 
may have been written for the dedica- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem, which, as 
we learn from Neh. xii. 27, was kept 
‘‘ with gladness, both with thanksgivings 
and with singing, with cymbals, psal- 
teries, and with harps.” It is indeed 
not improbable, as Hengstenberg sug- 
gests, that not this psalm only, but the 
rest of the psalms to the end of the 
book, are all anthems, originally com- 
posed for the same occasion. The wall 
had been built under circumstances of 
no ordinary difficulty and discourage- 
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ment (Neh. ii. 17; iv. 23); its comple- 
tion was celebrated with no common 
joy and thankfulness; ‘“‘for God had 
made them rejoice with great joy; the 
wives also and the children rejoiced : so 
that the joy of Jerusalem was heard 
even afar off.” —Perowne. 

The Old Testament history closes, in 
point of time, with the administration 
of Nehemiah. The great work accom- 
plished by Nehemiah was the restora- 
tion of the walls of Jerusalem. It was 
by this that he was afterwards remem- 
bered: ‘‘among the elect,” says the son 
of Sirach, ‘‘was Neemias, whose renown 
is great, who raised up for us the walls 
that were fallen, and set up the gates and 
the bars, and raised up our ruins again.” 
That a memorial of that work would be 
preserved in the closing strains of the 
Psalter is no more than we might ex- 
pect to find; and we may reasonably 
conclude both from their language and 
place that it was for the occasion of the 
thanksgiving procession after the com- 
pletion of the walls that Ps. exlviii.— 
cl. were written. It was evidently no 
ordinary assemblage. ‘‘At the dedica- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem,” we read, 
‘they sought the Levites out of all 
their places to bring them to Jerusalem, 
to keep the dedication with gladness, 
both with thanksgivings and with sing- 
ing, with cymbals, psalteries, and with 
harps. And the sons of the singers 
gathered themselves together, both out 
of the plain country round about Jeru- 
salem, and from the villages . . . ; for 
the singers had builded them villages 
round about Jerusalem.” The names 
of the priests’ sons who blew the trum- 
pets are carefully recorded, as also those 
of the other Levite musicians who 
marched ‘‘ with the musical instruments 
of David the man of God, and Ezra the 
scribe before them;” while, lastly, a sort 
of epilogue at the end of the chapter in 
which this account is contained seems 
to imply that every effort was on this 
occasion made to re-establish the sacred 
musical service on the basis of the rules 
of the original foundation of David as 
nearly as the circumstances of the time 
would permit. And in this there was 
an obvious fitness. The rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerusalem was looked upon 
as the return to the days of David, by 
whom that city had been first erected 
into the Israelitish capital. The trials 
and humiliations of the captivity seemed 
at length to have passed away. All 
was once more new; and the Israel of 
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the restored Jerusalem was the type of 
the church triumphant of the last have, 
the glorious company of victorious 
saints, ransomed from the captivity of 
an imperious world, into whose lips 
this very psalm is virtually put, and 
whose praises a yet struggling Chris- 
tendom anticipates, looking forward 
with the certainty of divine assurance 
to the season of the final exaltation of 
the meek, and of the final casting of the 
wicked down to the ground. 

The psalm has its points of resem- 
blance to Ps. xxxiii. civ.; but almost 
every verse in it is marked by the re- 
storation-character which belongs to 
the whole. Jerusalem built up after 
her desolation, the bars of her gates 
made fast; the children of God that 
were scattered abroad gathered together 
in one, and the denizens of Zion filled 
with the richest of blessings within her; 
the wounded bound up, the heart-broken 
healed; these are all images, the rela- 
tion of which to the general theme of 
the psalm can hardly be mistaken.— 
Thrupp. 

4. He telleth the number of the stars, 
&c. The late celebrated astronomer, 
Dr. Herschel, has informed us that in 
the most crowded parts of the Milky 
Way, when exploring that region with 

‘his best glasses, he has had fields of 

| view which contained no less than 588 

| stars, and these were continued formany 
minutes; so that ‘‘in one quarter of an 

-hour’s time there passed no less than 
116,000 stars through the field of view 
of his telescope.” It has been computed 
that nearly one hundred millions of stars 
might be perceived by the most perfect 
instruments, were all the regions of the 
sky thoroughly explored. And yet, all 
this vast assemblage of suns and worlds, 
when compared with what lies beyond 
the utmost boundaries of human vision, 
in the immeasurable spaces of creation, 
may be no more than as thesmallest par- 
ticle of vapour to the immense ocean. 
Immeasurable regions of space lie be- 
yond the utmost limits of mortal view, 
into which even imagination itself can 
scarcely penetrate, and which are, doubt- 
less, replenished with the operations of 
divine wisdom and omnipotence... . 

In consequence of recent discoveries, 
we have now the strongest reason to 
believe, that all the stars in the uni- 

‘verse are arranged into clusters, or 
! groups, which astronomers distinguish 
by the nameof Nebulae or Starry Systems, 
each nebula consisting of many thou- 
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sands of stars. The nearest nebula is 
that whitish space or zone which is 
known by the name of the Milky Way, 
to which our sun is supposed to belong. 
It consists of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of stars. When Dr. Herschel 
examined this region with his powerful 
telescopes, he found a portion of it, 
only fifteen degrees long and two broad, 
which contained 50,000 stars, large 
enough to be distinctly counted: and 
he suspected twice as many more which, 
for want of sufficient light in his 
telescope, he saw only now and then. 
More than 2500 nebule have already 
been observed; and if each of them 
contain as many stars as the Milky Way, 
several hundreds of millions of stars 
must exist, even within that portion of 
the heavens which lies open to our 
observation.—Dick. 

17. Who can stand before his cold? &c. 
At particular times the cold in the Fast 
is so very intense as to kill man and 
beast. Jacobus de Vitriaco, one of the 
writers in the Gesta Det per Francos, 
says, that in an expedition in which he 
was engaged against Mount Tabor, on 
the 24th of December, the cold was so 
intense that many of the poor people, 
and the beasts of burden, died by it. 
And Albertus Aquensis, another of these 
writers, speaking of the cold in Judea, 
says, that thirty of the people who 
attended Baldwin I. in the mountainous 
districts near the Dead Sea, were killed 
by it; and that in that expedition they 
had to contend with horrible hail and 
ice, with unheard of snow and rain. 
From this we find that the winters are 
often very severe in Judea; and in such 
cases as the above, we may well call 
out, “‘ Who can stand against his cold?” 
—Adam Clarke. 


PSALM CXLVIII. 


It is not unlikely that this hymn of 
pel was composed for the great so- 
emnity of the dedication of the second 
temple. It consists altogether of praise, 
calling upon all nature, heavenly and 
earthly, rational and irrational, to con- 
cur in praising him whose power, wis- 
dom, and providence are displayed in 
all his works. The exhortation which 
is addressed to inanimate and irrational 
beings is the language of poetry, which 
indulges and delights itself in attribut- 
ing to every part of nature the senti- 
ments, emotions, and feelings by which 
it is itself actuated; and in the lively 
expression of such sentiments we behold 
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the fervent piety of the writer, which, 
yielding itself up to the delightful 
musings of impassioned imagination, 
peoples the universe with intelligent 
natures only, on which it calls to en- 
gage with itself in celebrating the 
matchless excellence of the Father of 
all, and in whom all “live, move, and 
have their being.” — Walford. 

Milton’s imitation of this magnificent 
ode in the morning hymn of Adam in 
Paradise Lost is well known (v. 153, &c. ) 

Isaac Taylor says :—It is but faintly 
and afar off that the ancient liturgies 
(except so far as they merely copied 
their originals) come up to the majesty 
and the wide compass of the Hebrew 
worship, such as it is indicated in Ps. 
cxlviii. Neither Ambrose, nor Gregory, 
nor the Greeks have reached or ap- 
proached this level; and in tempering 
the bolduess of their originals by ad- 
mixtures of what is more Christian-like 
and spiritual, the added elements sus- 
tain an injury which is not compensated 
by what they bring forward of a purer 
or less earthly kind: feeble indeed is 
the tone of these anthems of the ancient 
church; sophisticated or artificial in 
their style. Nor would it be possible— 
it has never yet seemed so—to chris- 
tianize the Hebrew anthems, retaining 
their power, their earth-like richness, 
and their manifold splendours—which 
are the very splendours, and the true 
riches, and the grandeur of God’s world 
—and withal attempered with expres- 
sions that touch to the quick the warm- 
est human sympathies. And as the 
enhancement of all these, there is the 
nationality, there is that fire which is 
sure to kindle firein true human hearts— 


**He showeth his word unto Jacob, 

His statutes and his judgments unto Israel. 

He hath not so dealt with any nation: 

As = his judgments, they have not known 
them.” 


— Perowne. 


O what a hymn of praise is here! It 
is a universal chorus/ All created 
nature have a share, and all perform 
their respective parts. 

All intelligent beings are especially 
called to praise him who made them in 
his love, and sustains them by his be- 
neficence. Man particularly, in all the 
stages of his being—infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age: all human beings 
have their peculiar interest in the great 
Father of the spirits of all flesh. 

He loves man, wheresoever found, 
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of whatsoever colour, in whatever cir- ; 
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his people seems to be only another way 


cumstances, and in all the stages of his| of saying raised the horn of his people. 


pilgrimage, from his cradle to his grave. 
Let the lisp of the infant, the shout 


The first form of expression may have 
been here used for the purpose of assi- 


of the adult, and the sigh of the aged} milating this clause to the next, where 


ascend to the universal parent, as a 
gratitude offering. He guards those 
who hang upon the breast; controls and 
directs the headstrong and giddy, and 
sustains old age in its infirmities; and 
sanctifies to it the sufferings that bring 
on the termination of life. 

Reader, this is thy God! How great, 
how good, how merciful, how compas- 
sionate! Breathe thy soul up to him; 
breathe it into him and let it be pre- 
served in his bosom till mortality be 
swallowed up of life, and all that is im- 
perfect be done away. 

Jesus is thy sacrificial offering ; Jesus 
is thy mediator; He has taken thy 
humanity, and placed it on the throne! 
He creates all things new; and faith in 
his blood will bring thee to his glory! 
Amen! Hallelujah! 

The beautiful morning hymn of Adam 
and Eve (Paradise Lost, book v. line 
153, &c.):— 

‘* These are thy glorious works, Parent of good; 
Almighty, thine this universal frame,” &c., 

has been universally admired. How 
many have spoken loud in its praises 
who have never attempted to express 
their feelings in a stanza of Ps. exlviii. 
But tothe rapturous adorers of Milton’s 
poetry what is the song of David, or 
this grand music of the spheres! Know 
this, O forgetful man, that Milton's 
Morning Hymn is a paraphrase of this 
psalm, and is indebted to it for every 
excellency it possesses. It is little else 
than the psalmist speaking in English in- 
stead of Hebrew verse.—Adam Clarke. 

14. He also exalteth the horn—a people 
near unto him. While all the creatures 
before mentioned have abundant cause 
to praise God for his infinite perfection 
and his goodness to themselves, a pe- 
culiar obligation is incumbent on his 

eople: first, for his distinguishing 
favour through all periods of their 
history; and then, for a special mercy 
recently experienced, namely, the re- 
storation from captivity, now completed 
by the renewal of the temple and the 
reconstruction of the city walls. This 
restoration is described, by a favourite 
Davidic figure, as exalting or lifting up 
the horn of Israel. The previous con- 
dition of the chosen people might be 
well represented by the opposite figure 
used in Job xvi. 


praise is still dependent on the verb at 
the beginning, and to raise up praise 
for his people is to give them fresh 
occasion of still higher praise than they 
had ever yet been called to utter. The 
ancient church is here described in a 
fourfold manner: first, simply as his 
people; then, as his saints, or gracious 
ones, the objects of his mercy and the 
subjects of his grace; then, by their 
national title, as the sons (or descend- 
ants) of Israel; and lastly, as the people 
near him, i.e. nearer to him than all 
others, sustaining a more intimate rela- 
tion to him. The same expression which 
is elsewhere applied to the priests (Lev. 
x. 3; Ezek. xlii. 13) is here applied to 
Israel as ‘‘a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation” (Ex. xix. 6).—Alexander. 


PSALM CXLIX. 


7, 8. To execute vengeance upon the 
heathen, &c. This last phrase occurs 
also at the close of the preceding psalm. 
As written may mean written in the 
book of God’s decrees, there is no need 
of supposing a reference to any part of 
Scripture. If there be such reference, 
however, it is no doubt to the threaten- 
ing in Deut. xxxii. 41-43. To act as 
God’s instruments in this great judicial 
process, so far from being a disgrace or 
hardship, is an honour reserved for all 
the objects of his mercy and subjects 
of his grace. The psalm ends as it 
began, with Hallelujah / 
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Composed probably by Ezra as a fit- 
ting conclusion to the Fifth Book of 
Psalms, and to the collection at large. 
This Fifth Book, unlike the preceding 
four books, has no formal doxology, 
which, as Dr. Binnie remarks, ‘‘may 
be due in part to the circumstance that 
there was no need of anything to mark 
the end of the last book; but it is still 
more satisfactorily accounted for by the 
character of Ps. cl. It is, in effect, a 
doxology from beginning toend. For 
not only does it begin and end with 
Hallelujah, but every one of the inter- 
mediate lines is an exhortation to Praise 
the Lord.” 

Hengstenberg’s beautiful remark is 
often quoted—‘‘ As the life and_the 


15. Raised a horn for | history of the church, soalso the Psalter, 
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with all its cries from the depths, runs 
out in a hallelujah.” 

3-6. Praisehim with the sound of trum- 
pet... . Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord. Wherewith? With 
every instrument—with trumpet, psal- 
tery, harp, soft timbrel, pipe, stringed 
instruments, and wind- instruments; 
with cymbals, softly played (pow, that 
donot overpower the voice of thesinger); 
and with cymbals of jubilee (2 Sam. vi. 
5). Not merely an instrument of ten 
strings, as at other times, but ten dis- 
tinct instruments are called for; and 
twelve times is the call uttered, ‘‘Praise 
ye!” Twelve times; so that each tribe 
is summoned, and then all the universe 
besides, to use their voice. 

**Letevery thing that hath breath praise 
Jehovah /” All creation is summoned 
to take part, and angels too, for they 
have interest in our redemption-scenes 
—since he is “‘ to reconcile all things to 
himself, whether they be things on 
earth or things in heaven” (Col. i. 20). 

What magnificence and majesty in 
this close! Praise gathered in from 
every creature; every instrument of 
joy, and gladness, and triumph, and 
jubilee summoned to sound loud praise; 
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and every heart and voice engaged: to 
help the choir. ‘Every voice teems 
with praise; every thought is about 
praise; every object awakens it; every 
power uses itself for his service” (Me- 
ditat. on Psalms). 

We close the book with something 
of the feeling with which we suppose 
John came away from hearing ‘the 
voice of much people in heaven saying 
Hallelujah!” ‘We seem to have been 
brought within hearing of heavenly 
melody, from heavenly harps and voices, 
Is not the closing verse taken up in 
Rev. v. 13—‘* And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever!” And again, in Rev. xix. 
6, 7, when the great multitude, with 
voice ‘‘as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of many thunderings,” 
cry “Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. Let us be glad, 

and rejoice, and give honour to him; 
| for the marriage of the Lamb is come !”- 


| —A. A. Bonar. 


